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IN1K0DIVT10.N. 

A mono all tlii; sciences, their* in nut one more interesting and 
essential than that of Groan.*fitv; for without a knowledge of 
Geography, no person can anneai - in society with respectability, 
or read even a daily newspaper with profit. 

Geography ts a description of the F.arih.—I n every Geogra¬ 
phical description, two things arc to be considered; namely, the 
form of the Earth, and its position in the Hkavens. 

The materials of the description are surveys and astronomical 
observations, whereby the properties of places are determined. 

The properties of places are either terrestrial or celestial. The 
terrestrial properties arc figure, dimension, and situation. The eelet- 
tial properties are the rising and setting of the sta's,the vicissitudes 
of day and night, the variety of die seasons, and other phenomena. 

The manner of describing the Earth is two-fold; namely, by a 
Map or a Globe, and by Explanation or Treatise. The natural 
figure of the Earth is that of a Globe, from which it differs only 
>o size; so that the Globe may properly be called the Earth in 
miniature. 

OI»l. A •( 


The M*c oi -no World, which is given above, has a twe-fold 
object; it represents the World as known before the Di.lvum, 
and as it is known at the present tune. 

The History of hie Worn d before the Flood is very short, 
and principally confined to the “ Creation of the World and tbe 
Fall of the first I* a rents oi Mankind. All that we know of 
this period is to be found in the Bible ; for,what is found in pro¬ 
fane writers, is little more than a confused heap of palpable 
absurdities. 

It may, however, be gathered from the writings of Moses, that 
the World before the Flood was very populous, and the manners 
of the inhabitants extremely licentious. The length of their lives 
was remarkable; but whether the Arts and Leitebs flourished 
among them cannot now be known. 

It is, however, imagined, that they excelled in Agriculture, 
and had made a very considerable progress in the study of Nature. 

The only places that are described by Moses, as easting before 
the Flood, are the Teerestrial Paradise, or {JihSitifof.BMtir j 
the Land op Nod, and Mount Ararat.^ ' * . * 
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intittl oC tht.8i.Mnty or Edbn> However, when our first 
I Werp-plRbed, hits beat much disputed j the most probable 
j tape seated between the Euphrates or Pison. 
wfeonj rivers. nqrlh-west of the Persian Gulf, 

' the present Bastorahj 

authors that have treated this subject witli tlie best reputa- 
i are Host, Bochart, Calmet, and Wells. 

Tty# first city built iy>on thfe earth was Enoc h. the founder of 
which was Cain; but nothing certain is known of its sire, further 
than it was situated north-cast of the Garden of Eden, supposed 
to have been in or near latitude 32°, N.; and longitude 49°, E.. 

' hbout midway between it and th? present Ispahan. 

' I» settling the <?hronolooic of Uua first age of the world, the 
: only authority upon, which we can rely, is that of Moses. 

The first profime^ writer who wrote a History of the Ante-dihman 
World, was SAVCwosiA tHON, a Phoenician, who also wrote a com¬ 
plete History iaffee Picenrciavi. 

Iimosps, > CMdeon , who lived h» the days of Alexander the 
Grxai^ 1* Hid, also, to have written a Distort ftom the Caea- 
T»*y «e Worid, ead to have diridod the series of the Chetldean 
Xthet, be Me the Floor, into ten generations. According to his 
mfdtod of counting, his Gkronobgy cones wry near to that'-of 
Motts, 
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At flte ttae«|Mr4fc«falt» of KxowittsoB b e» v#iygenerally 
kdmUted, * obvious it truth bymuch argu¬ 

ment, would newraltyappelr superfluou; M, k*ppily, them ate 
net many to be found, in the patent day, who an so ignorant, as 
not to be apprized of its inestimable worts. 

The design of this work is to caM the attention of mankind to 
those objects most worthy of their regard, and to shew what branches 
of Kmowluoi era the mOit unfitl, and what an merely ornamen¬ 
tal / at the same time, to give a brief, but comprehensive view of 
the whole, and to pointout the best and the most ready means of 
attaining them. 

The Editor is well aware that several works of a similar form 
and price, and admirably conducted, sure in course of publication, 
the end of whioh is to difikse general information. His intention, 
however, is to go more extensively into die same beneficial pursuit; 
but by a new, direct, and more certain road, one which is left un¬ 
explored. 

To explore the regions of Knowledge, then, it will be our Plan, 
to set out by a consideration of the first fruitful Tree that we may 
i meet with ipthejwfirnfy; amJ-befoifi collecting its .frutt, to-dnqtffirfe 
j into its history, to learn its origin, it* progress, and its uses: hence, 
the Sw»w»r will be led -to t&mmehce at the bottom of the Tree, 
to climb upwods^and to gather the fruit as he proceeds, as ^ ^ 
deserved reward of hit labours. 

It must be remembered, that Education, in all the branches of 
Art, should be made analogous £ the gradual and direct process 
of Nature, as in rearing the germ of the Acorn throughout its 
advances until it becomes ,tha majestic Oak. In like manner, it 
ahwiiiA be made to resemble the work of the Builder, who be¬ 
gins at the foundation of the Structure ; who makes each course 
of stone or brio* to answer the double purpose of filling its oust 
proper station in the buildimo, and of preparing directly and 
immediately for the next course. 

If we*have sot wholly misunderstood the dictates of philo¬ 
sophy, this gradual, direct, said constant progress should appear 
in all works like the present, thus expressly dedicated to the pur¬ 
poses oflNStRVCttOW. 

To begin, then, with the foundation, and, of course, with that 
which is most essential to the Structure we would raise, we 
waul a primary Guide, . containing the principles of general 
science, v^itten i%such a manner, and with such obeenrntionswiu 
format Kfir to the whole. With this ptepjQjte*W 
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the ^ would go on with ease and pleasure to himself, with¬ 
out the assistance of any other Guide, than the work before him. 

- 'As there aie many branches of Knowledge, ■some of which are 
easy, and others difficult of attainment, the easier should be 
’ acquired firsts by this course, the difficulty of the latter will be 
considerably diminished, as the faculties will become more and 
more capable and rigorous by their graduaj amgijju If the contrary 
oouipp.be adopted, the mind will be emnamtsted, and the attain¬ 
ment of Knowledge will be rendered no less irksome than limited. 
By following up the Plan here proposed, the "Road to Know¬ 
ledge” will be as easy, as the end will be profitable and delightful. 

Uneducated reason may be likened to gold hidden in the mine, 
which is of no use until brought to light; when, being formed for 
circulation, it becomes, not only useful to its possessor, but uni¬ 
versally beneficial. 

So it is with the mind of man, as long as it remains uncultivated ; 
but, when it is expanded by education, it imbibes knowledoe, 
which, by general diffusion, is rendered useful as gold, for thereby 
man becomes civilized, the inlets to happiness are opened, and 
society is formed on a firm, advantageous, and lasting basis. 

^lost persons are capable of acquiring all- the enowledoe they 
may reasonably desire ; and those who" shall pay attention to the 
instructions which will be furnished in this work, will readily 
accomplish so desirable an object: and as the present is not an age 
for indulging ionoiunce, we hope our advice will be well received, 
aud, that “ The Guide to Knowledge” will prove beneficial. 

Hr. who feels emulous of procuring for himself that becoming 
distinction in socif.iv which, in tlie present^ age, ^pan alone be ob¬ 
tained by mental superiority, must use commensurate means to the 
attainment thereof, which will depend principally upon his own 
exctlions. 

A It may not be improper to observe here, that there exists more 
useful and real knowledge among the middling classes of so¬ 
il liv, at the present day, than could have been met with, some few 
ages ago, in the universities, l'or the greater pai t of the k nowi.edoe 
of those times consisted in subtle distinctions, laborious disquisi¬ 
tions, and endless disputes about words, rather than things. The 
great diffusion of' knowledge, which we observe at present among 
all ranks in society, first took its rise from the publishing those 
admirable essays —“The Spectator,” “TheTATLER,” and “The 
Guardian in which learned subjects, instead of being written 1 
in Latin, were presented in English, in such a familiar style, as 
pepple of plain common sense might readily^comprehend. 

" y Nothing constitutes a greater disparity between v one being and 
another, than different degrees of “ KNoy^.ED9E.’'J The Mind of 
the uneducated is almost an absolute void; such are, for the most 
part, wrong-headed, extremely obstinatejandvery similar to brutes; 
while that of a wise Man is a Magazine richly stored with impor¬ 
tant truths, which serve to eonduetjhim through the, maps of a 
^difficult life to a glorious and happy End. But all tndovhhents and 
acquisitions must have a beginning, and Knowledge must be gained 
progressively, in proportion as the Mind is capable of receiving it. 
Time was when Sir Isaac Newton did not know the letters of die 
Alphabet ; and the time may possibly come, when the meanest 
of our Readers, if he make a proper use of his natural abilities, 
and study to gain Knowledoe, may arrive at an equal degree of 
eminence with that great Philosopher. ’■ v 
Itwe look back upon times past, or if we take a view of the 
present state of the would, nothing so fills the imagination, or 
** engages the attention, as the conspicuous and illustrious honours of 
KjrotfLEDOB and Learning. , 

» »_ - X . > V' ;• 



- The ancient EotpttaNS, the fathers of wisdom !—the Athi*-‘ 
ii ns, learned and accomplished cultivators of every 
the wise Romans, the zealous imitators of enlightened Geexc*;— 
How came these nations to shine like consteUajygnyhmugh the 
depths of that universal mist which involved the rest oHrafou ity t-m. -A 
By the attainment of KNOWLEDGE. 

How came' the Pythagorases, the PLAT 0 s,the AaisTorua,the 
Xenophons, the Li vys, to appear as conspicuously in the page of 
history, as do stars of the first mdgnitudp in the vast fields of 
ether t — By the attainment of KNOWLEDGE. 

What makes this country to differ so much from the aspect it 
had when Julius Cxsar landed on its coast, and found us a horde 
of painted savages, roaming naked*through the firoods UDr at¬ 
tainment o/KNOWLEDGE. 

How does it happen, that the Negroes of Africa, and the wild 
Indians of America, live in brutal obscurity find ferocious dis¬ 
cord? — FROM THE WANT or Knowledoe? a 

But we must observe, that Learning and Knowledge can¬ 
not be acquired by committing a few scraps of good things to 
mea&ozy, nor be gained by the light reading of any work Ant does 
not contain the first principles of the science on which it treats. 

Bill to attain “ Knowledge,” we must habituate ourselves to ex 
amine, reflect, compare, and view, in every light, all lands of ob¬ 
jects worthy of consideration. 

As ft knowledge of the world is absolutely necessary, and of the 
utmost importance to every individual, we purpose, in the course 
of our work, to give a full description of every part of the Globe, 
-and of all tilings, animate and inanimate, thereon, which are worthy 
of observation. We will lead our Readers from one country to 
another, from city to city, and from town to town; describe their 
ancient and present state, the buddings with which they are 
adorned, the monuments of antiquity for which they are remark¬ 
able, and the religion, manners, and customs of their inhabitants; 
their manufactures, and the trade they have with other nations. 
Wo will conduct them to the Museums of the curious, and display 
the works of ancient and modem art, together with the various 
productions of Nature, there collected from all parts of the 
World. 

Biookaphy will also obtain a conspicuous place in our work. 
W« will endeavour to place the actions of great and virtuous men 
in the most striking point of view, in order to excite the rising 
generation to imitate their examples; the surest method of in- 
doffing youth to become an honour to .their country, and worthy 
members of Society. 

It is impossible, in an announcement like this, to enumerate every 
particular we design for our pages; but what we have already men¬ 
tioned, it » hoped, will be sufficient to afford the Reader some 
idea of what may be expected in the numbere of “The Guide to 
Knowledge.” { 

It is intended that this work shall be published early every Satur¬ 
day morning, in such portions, that its Readers, by employing a few 
leisure hours, may easily peruse, and make themselves masters 
thereof, before the publication of the succeeding number. 

In the course of a year, these numbers will form a veiy hand¬ 
some volume,which may be bound up, aqd referred to at all 
tiines for Amusement mid Instruction. Hence, it may bn da- 1 
servedly considered as a cheap and invaluable “ Family Library,” 
containing a mass of useful information, which, dubcfonsifeYed 
cannot fail to advance the interests, and augment ^^toppisdsfe of 
those to whom it is addressed. , 

* r 
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OF THE ADVANTAGES OF EDUCATION. 




'1. ROYALTY 


3. NOBILITY J 


3. GENTLEMEN AND ) 
MERCHANTS . . . / 


4. TRADESMEN AND } 
MECHANICS . . . J 


5. PEASANTRY, ke. kc 



Means an. Inileexci tmt. 


Time and Means great. 


Time and Means less. 


{ Time and Means much um 

THAN THE PXECEDING. 


{ Time akb Means scarcely 

ANY, OR NONE. 


The subject that deserves our first consideration, and utmost 
attention, is the improvement of the human mind, —by Education. 
But as the “ I'iM.n at' Learning” is so very extensive, the object 
of it of so much importance, the lights in which it may be viewed 
so various, and the methods by which Instruction can be given, 
so numerous, it requires such a system as shall meet the advanced 
state of the times, so as to prove equally beneficial to all ranks of 
Society. 

Our Legislators frame Laws for the suppression of vice and 
immorality; our Divines preach from the pulpit against the 
vices that stain the characters of Men ; but do Laws and Preaching 
effect a reformation of manners?—To this inquiry, expebience 
would not give a very favourable answer. 

Tlie reason is obvious; the attempts etc directed to the wrong 
bjects.—L aws can only check the public effects of vicious prin¬ 


ciples, but can never reach the principles themselves; and preach 
ing is not very intelligible to people, till they arrive at an age wlicn 
their principles are rooted, or their habits firmly established. To 
attempt to eradicate old habits, is almost as absurd, as it would bo 
to lop off the branches of a huge Oak, in order lo root it otjt of a 
rich soil.—The most that such clipping will effect, is to prevent 
a Anther growth. 

The only practicable method to reform mankind is to begin with 
children ; to banish, if possible, from their company, every low 
bred, and immoral character. Virtue and vice will not readily 
grow together, but they will grow where they are planted, and when 
one has taken root, it is not easily supplanted by the other. The 
great art of correcting mankind, therefore, consists in prepos¬ 
sessing the youthful mind with good principles. « 

For this reqjon, the welfare of Society requires that the Educ** 
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utm of YourH should bo watched with the most scrupulous atten¬ 
tion. Education, in a great measure, forms the moral characters of 
MXjr, and tsdkuu are tile basis of Govxjpiit-'ENT. Education 
should, therefore, be the first cam of a Legislature ; not merely in 
the institution ^Schools, but in furnishing them with the best Teach¬ 
ers. A good System of Education should be the first article in 
tin Coos of all political regulations; for it is much easier to in- 
troducs an effectual System for establishing good Morals, than to 
correct, by penal statutes, the ill effects of a bad System. We are so 
fully persuaded and convinced of the correctness of what we have ex¬ 
pressed, that we shall almost adore that great man, who shall change 
our practice and opinions, and cause to be adopted that System of 
Education, which shall equally improve alt ranks of Society, and 
thereby produce universal peace and harmony amongst men. 

One great defect in our Schools is, the want of proper books, 
such as shall be adapted for the several classes of Society; but those 
could be readily supplied, if a proper System of Instruction 
were only established. 

It is said, however, by many very intelligent, benevolent, and 
very worthy persons, that the system of general Instruction has 
been already carried too far, and, that/by provofmg a spirit of in¬ 
quiry/into the moral and physical stale of Society, which Educa¬ 
tion naturally induces, we open a souw^-pFyjdiscontent,. that 
will excite among the lower ranks, envy towards their superiors, 
and consequent insubordination;—so that they will lie more ready 
to examine into the rights and titles of those who possess affluence, 
elevation, and authority, than to recognise and obey them. This 
sentiment is as old as antiquity can carry us back, even into the 
darkest ages of the World, and had it been able to stem the cur¬ 
rent of intellect, GonucrsM and Vandalism would still have 
held dominion over the sterile faculties of the human Mind; they 
might have sat on their ebon throne, amidst a world of darkness, 
on which the “Sun or SriE.Nm” had never darted a single 
ray; but the thing was, as^it is how, quite impossible; no obstacle 
can prevent, or even impede that progress, which is evidently a 
grand design in the icflewieo/'C it cation, and part of that ascending 
Series which rises from Terrf.si rial to Cel usual Intelli¬ 
gence,— connecting Man with immortality. * 

But, it is objected, that there is danger in giving Knowledge to 
the labouring poor, because it will have a tendency to create a 
desire to live in mere ease and idleness, and an unwillingness to 
pursue the avocations that require bodily labour, or to fulfil the 
menial capacities to which they may be subjected ; thus an erro¬ 
neous jealousy arises, lest knowledge, and numbers united should 
subvert the order of things, and by violence, usurp the l ights and 
privileges of the favoured few. This fear will vanish, when we con¬ 
sider that Men are more easily guided by Reason than by 
restraint, and that consent is a lasting tie, while coercion con¬ 
tinues no longer to bind titan till the opportunity of a release oc¬ 
curs. Again, as Ignorance is often attended by obstinacy and stu¬ 
pidity, the removal of these must necessarily qualify the operative or 
the servant to perform his offices much better, and more satis&c- 
torily to his employers, than he could, were it requisite to guide and 
direct him like a mere animal automaton. And as to the idea of 
aspiring to the possession of power by pulling down the exalted in 
rank from their stations, and seating themselves in their places, two 
things will effectually interpose to prevent any such occurrence by 
means of popular insurrection j first, because, by the increase tf 
Knowledge the higher Orders may and ought to advance in a 
like, or rather, duplicate ratio, with the lower, so as to Have room 


and space beneath; and still preserve that superiority, which their 
facilities and opportunities afford them the means of 
And surely no one wlU affirm, that Education among the e jurat 
has arrived at a *e fibutultra: they,-too, must go onwards, to¬ 
wards the perfection of that Knowledge which shall ft); them to 
sway the Sceptre of Intellect, and rule over an enlightened 
people, and this will preserve the dignity and honor of their race, 
and ensure the respect and obedience that a discerning population 
will always pay to worth and wisdom. Is this impossible?— 
Let those who seek a solution of the question look to History 
and they will find, tliat improvement in Knowledge has 
been concomitant with the highei and lower degrees and con¬ 
ditions of Men in all ages. In the feudal times, were not the 
Nobles of the Land proportionally more ignorant, as well as 
their vassals and villains, than the nobility age now? Tet ig¬ 
norant as those Barons were, they preserved their rank and au¬ 
thority, because their subjects were in the same state of semi- 
barbarism. But, would it have beefi, had one order stood 
still, and the other advanced in refinement and Knowledge? 
the state of Socibty would have been preposterous, and must 
have fallen pieces; both proceeded in a parallel course, and 
both pres the same comparative distance, and have so done 
to the present time. Have the Great lost their dignity thereby, 
or changed place with the enlightened Peasantry ? On the con¬ 
trary, they now receive the honours that Reason awards,instead of 
the slavish homage that Ignorance mechanically paid. If, then. 
Knowledge has progressed without destruction to distinctions of 
rank, and without spoliation, why should we apprehend any thing 
of the kind, now that improvement goes on; and to what extent who 
'shall say ? for there is no definable limit to the power that moves 
the mighty Machine, and that replenishes the Sentorium of the 
Universe. 

In the second place, it must be observed, how little is to be 
dreaded from the ambition of on. instructed People ; since so 
very few attain to eminence in Learning, considering the paucity 
of tune (as is readily shown by the engraving), tliat can be spared 
from the duties oflife, that scarcely any surmount the difficulties that 
weigh them down to the level of their origin. Should, however, 
one or another, occasionally, soar above his class, and gain a 
higher station, the example may create emulation, and who would 
regret the excitement of a laudable feeling, or the elevation ofa me¬ 
ritorious individual * ? There is yet J another argument in favour of 
Knowledge, which is this Knowledge, if properly inculcated, 
teaches Man to perform his duties, ami as he regards his own 
rights, so to respect the Rights of others; without these wise 
maxims tliat Wisdom suggests, a Man may learn to lie Cunning, 
but truly he bus no claim to legitimate Knowledge. 

Alt History, if properly studied, contributes to sustain this 
conclusion. The retrospect of causes and enacts evidently de¬ 
monstrates, that Ignorance lias been the means of producing 
most of the evils and miseries which Mankind have suffered, 
ever since they have been able to record the actions and 
events of their own times and countries; and that, as K.nowlfdge 
advanced, she brought in her train, not only the Arts, that na- 
bellish Life, but also, all those social virtues, that soften lb* 
asperities of our sublunary path, and introduce a concord, a#d 
sympathy among us unknown to the rude ages of Antiquity. If 

« 

* Is not this already the case as is shown in the circles 2 and 3 
in the engraving? And why should not the same privilege* be 
granted to the circle marked No. 5. 
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this be «<>, and who can deny it 7 why should we wish to halt, in 
the march, .or stand still in the wav, every step of which has 
given us such proofs of its being “ the Road to Happiness ?” 
Not one, surely, would wish to'go bach, for on what era can he fix 
of the p%st, that shall be comparable to the present, with respect to 
the retd'enjoyments of Lies. But the “ Law os Nature’' suffers 
no rest, we must advance or recede; behind us is Dareness, be¬ 
fore us, the Day, on which “ The Sun of Science” shines: let us 
seek its genial Ray, altd prosper by its Influence. 


ACCOUNT OF A COLONY OF CARPENTER ANTS. 

BY PROFESSOR RENNIE, qF KIKo’s COLLEGE, LONDON. 



Nest of the Wood Ant, with the Greater Spotted 
Woodpecker. 

A. B. C. 



Wo on Ants (Formica fvliginosa) 

A. Male. B. Worker. C. Female. 

I had brought into my garden at Lee, in the beginning of June, 
a large piece of a willow treP, which had been very curiously worked 
out by the species of Ants usually called the Emmet (Fotmicd) 
fuliginous , Latreii.i.k). The tree, indeed, from which it had been 
taken, appears to have been destroyed in a great measure from the 
extensive excavations of these little Carpenters. Yet the portion of 
the tree which I have seems to be singularly strong, when ihe great 
number of the cells and their peculiar structure is taken into con¬ 
sideration. The walls of these cells are literally as thin as writing 
paper, though not quite so smooth and even, and they are seldom 
quite parallel, but arranged, some perpendicularly, and others slant¬ 
ing in various directions, worked out, it would appear, upon no 
previous design, but begun at any given point, and only limited in 
extent by die worker discovering his approach to one adjacent. 
The tact with which they chisel away the wood with their jaws, so 
as to sbme so near the next cell without actually cutting into it, 
cannot well be accounted for on any of the common principles of 


human mechanism. It cannot be the result of vision, from the 
worker-out looking along the level of the plane, as on# ef aur oar- 
pentere would do, and thence working so-as not to cgt through it; 
for the wall has, in .most instances, though not in all. no free edge 
along which such a level could be taken by the eye. Hearing might' 
assist them, however, supposing workers to be engaged m chiselling 
on each side of the partition; but it would appear to be man fines, 
touch, or rather that modification of it denominated tact, whiejh- 
cnables them to feel, as it were, when they have, nearly penetrated 
the wall, and which consequently warns them to stop. ; '* ~ 

It is not a little remarkable, that all the wood w&fch is Wuftetl 
out by these ants ie tinged of a black colour, giving all their afreets 
and lanes somewhat the appearance of having suffered from fim or 
of being smoked. M. Huber, the younger, did aot succeed in 
ascertaining the cause of this black colour. I should conjecture it 
to arise from iron contained in the taliva of the ants acting on the 
gallic acid of the wood, in the same way as the same wood be¬ 
comes black when cut with a knife. I throw this out, however, 
only as a plausible conjecture, which may readily be either verified 
or disproved .by a very simple chemical experiment, which I had 
not leisure at the time of writing this to try. The fine glossy black 
of the ants themselves may originate from the same chemical prin¬ 
ciple, aud this is rendered more probable, from the excavations 
made by other species, such as the Dusky Ant (Formica fusca, 
Latreille) not being tinged of this black colour. Neither are 
the excavations of the latter so regular in the form of the cells, and 
the delicately thin partitions do not occur. I have seen several 
colonies of the yellow ant ( F. Jlam, Latreili e) established in 
trees, though their usual habits lead them to prefer a hedge-bank, 
the dry ridge of a field, or a small knoll on a common. In none 
of these, however, lmd the workers much trouble in making their 
excavations, the trees being in every instance far gone w uh the dry 
rot, and the chambers were consequently as easy lo construct as in 
a knoll of sand. In the instance of I he Bj.ac k (.'ari’entui Ant 
CF. fuliginous), on the other hand, the wood of the tree selected for 
their colony is always hard and tough, the easiness of working it 
being apparently considered a disadvantage rather than a recom¬ 
mendation. 1 have usually seen these colonies, therefore, in grow¬ 
ing trees, the oak seeming to be preferred to all others; and what 
is worthy of remark, the honey cornb-like work does not seem to 
stop the vegetation, the lice continuing to put forth leaves and 
shoots as before it was excavated for the use of the colony. In 
the instance which gave rise to these remarks, the willow tree was 
indeed dilapidated and shorn of its leaves and branches, yet*was 
it untouched with dry rot, and the wood was hard and tough. 

Another singularity respecting this colony was its innumerable 
population—almost inconceivable by those who have not witnessed 
it. I have, in several instances, seen the commencement of an 
ant colony by a single female, with no appearance of a future po¬ 
pulation, except herself and some half dozen eggs, collected into a 
little cell. The cpntrast between this and the colony in the willow 
tree was as sinking as between the hut of a cottager and the 
crowded houses and dense population of London or Peein. I 
think I am under, rather than over, the mark, in estimating the 
population of this colony in question at one million; and as it was 
impossible to see one-fourth of the ants at the same time, it might 
be double or treble that number. 

I imagine it might be possible so to' glaze a section of this 
tree, that the ants could be seen at work; yet the younger Huber, 
who was anxious to accomplish this, did not succeed in any 
device he could contrive, in consequence, he remarks, of th“ 
labourers always working in the interior of trees, they dislike the 
light, and are desirous of being screened from observation; and 
hence they could not be induced to work when the light was ad¬ 
mitted; in the same manner as I found another ant {Pan/rra cm- 
tracta, Latreille), mistakenly supposed by M. Latreille to be 
blind, would only work when exposed to the light, till the intrusion 
of a single ray was entirely prevented. Accordingly, when M. 
Huber exposed them to the light, under the notion of making them 
work under his eye, they always abandoned the spot to seek some 
new asylum, and spurned the honey and sugar which he effued 
them for nourishment. 

“ I wu, therefore,” continues M. Huber, “ limited by nqces-. 
eity to the inspection only of their excavations; by carefully dt- 
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composing portions of which I hope to acquire some knowledge of 
their organization. In this examination, I fpjind on one side 
horizontal gafijfries, hidden in great part ba^hCd walls, which fol¬ 
low the circular direction of the layer* of the wood, while on an¬ 
other side I found parallel galleries, separated by extmnely thin 
partition*, baring no communication except, by a Jew oval aper¬ 
tures, ligptne^jjmd delicacy being the charactenstie of the whole 

“ tjjmtiffa Wfcer portion*, avenues opening laterally, which i» 
cli^t^wtfr# walls and cross partitions, chiselled out hem and 
;*f*Sfc|S pfo galleries, so as to separate the several chambers. 
In fIStvpIf mvhnced stage of the work, round holes are always ob- 
serVttifo'ouMeedin some measure between two pillars cut out in the 
same walL In t jie course of time, these holes Deconae square, and 
the arikOkwigwaHy arched at both ends, are worked into regular 
columns by die chisels of the little carpenters. This, which is the 
second specimen of their artisanship, will probably remain in 
this state as a portion of the edifice. 

" In another quarter, however, are fragments differently wrought, 
in which these same partitions, nqw perforated in every part and 
skilfully hewD, are transformed info colonnades to support toe upper 
stories, and leave a free communication throughout the ‘whole ex¬ 
tent. We may readily conceive, in what manner parallel galleries, 
hollowed out upon the same plan and the sides taken down, leaving 
only from space to space what is necessary to sustain their ceilings, 
may form an entire story; but as each has been separately perforated, 
the flooring cannot 1 bo very level; but this the ants tum to their ad¬ 
vantage, since these furrows are better adapted to retain the young 
which may be placed there. 

“ There is much greater irregularity in the stories excavated out 
of the great roots, than in those in the body of the tree itselfj by 
consequence either of the hardness and interlacing of the fibres, 
which renders the labour more difficult, and obliges the worker-ants 
to vary from their usual manner of proceeding, or of their not fol¬ 
lowing up in the extremities of their edifice the same arrangement 
as in the centre. Be this as.it may, there are still found horizontal 
stories and numerous partitions. 

“ In the instances in which the work occurs less regularly, it 
is found to be more delicate; because the ants, profiting by the 
hardness and solidity of the materials, impart a singular degree of 
lightness to die whole building.,;-1 have observed fragments of 
flora eight to ten inches in length, and of equal height, formed of 
wood as thin as paper, containing a number of apartments, and 
presenting the most singular appearance. Very considerable open¬ 
ings are besides observable at the entrance of these apartmeuts, 
worked out with much care; but, instead of chambers and exten¬ 
sive galleries, the layers of the wood are hewn into arcades, allowing 
a fiee passage in every direction for the inhabitants. We may con¬ 
sider these as the doors or entrances leading to the several apart¬ 
ments.” 

From these circumstantial details of M. Huber, it will be ap¬ 
parent, that the colony at Lee, which gave rise to my previous 
remarks, may be considered precisely alike. 

Quarantine 5/a/ion, near Rotterdam, 23 d June, 1832. 
ANCIENT AND MODERN HISTORY OF THE PELICAN. 

ANCIENT HISTOAY. 

The first engraviug represents a Pelican feeding her young 
.with blood from her own bosom j being a fee- simile, from Aldrov- 
and’s great work, on Ornithology, 3 vols., folio, Frankfurti, 1610. The 
draughtsman to foil immortal work, as will be seen from the above 
specimen, w(^ren|^I:;fltted for his professipfig^dmg to his accom¬ 
plishments iq thwarts of "design,” the'gpffik greater “ art and 
mystery" of << bM-fbncyktg» 

ctrntotrs old Account op the pelican. 

_A pellycflno is a byrde that is called Porphiris, Leu it xi. and 
Dbut. xiii. And Is a byrde of Eotpte and dwelleth in deseite 
besvd# the ryver Nglut; aqd is acounted amonge uuclene byrde* 
sy the Lave in Lhuit. And there ben two maner of Pellycanes; 
“’MetdwettMh in water tad eateth fy she, and the other dwelleth on 
toflfefltfld looeth wyldettes and eateth venemou* beastes, at 


lisardes, and other such*. And all foa| the Pellycane eateth, he 
plungeth in water with his fote, and whan nir hath so plunged i in 
water he putteth it in his month with his own fete, os it were with 
an bonde. Onely the pellycane and the popgniay among fouler 
vse the fote in stede of an honde. 

Also of the pellycane the glosc speaketh taper tpalmum; and the 
same Pl yny us sayth in this jnaner. The pellycane loveth to mocke 
her chyldren. For whan the chyldren ben haughte, and begyn to 
wexe hoore tl»ey sroyte the father and the mother in foe face, where¬ 
fore tlte mother smiteth them againeand fleetk them. And the thyrde 
daye, that the bloudde rermeth out, and shedeth foet hotte bloudde 


’the bloudde 
! in the glaze 
PcHicanm. 'It 
i her bylle and 
her hotte hldudde 
on that maner. Maghter 
orientalivm regionum, 
Knes byrdex. 114 saythe, 
ELlycanus, a byrde with 


upon the bodyos of her chyldren. And ’ 
the byrdex that were before deed quvckenj 
uppou tliat place of the psalme. Factu 
is sayde that the pellicanc fieeth her 
maketh sorowe three dayes, and then®, 
upon them; and maketh them alyve ag« 

Jacobus cle Ditriaco in li. de imrabf 
telleth a nother cause of the death of p* 
that in EoypTE is a byrde that hyght 
greate wynges and moosle leone- For aU that he swaloweth 
• «••••• And therefore he maye not 

holde meate tylle it be incorporate. Xnd the serpent? hateth 
kyndelye this byrde. Wherefore whan the mother passeth oute of 
the neste to gette meate, the serpente clymeth on the t/Cc-.and 
styngeth or imecteth the byrdes. And whan the mother commethe 
agayne, she maketh sorowe three days for her byrdes, as it is sayde. 
Than flu: saythe) she smytetli herself in the breste and springeth 
bloudde upou them, and rereth theym fro deatlie to lyfe, and then 
for greate bledynge the mother wexetli feble, and the byrdes bene 
compelled to passe out of foe neste to gette themself meats- And 
some of them for kynde loue fede foe mother that is feble; and 
some ben vnkyde and care not for the mother, and foe mother 
tafceth good hede therto, and whan she comnr.cth to her strengths 
she nourvshetb, and louefo those byrdes that fedde in her a her 
nede, and putteth away her other bitdes, as vnworthy and vnkynde, 
and suffreth foem not to dwelle, nor lyve with her. 

Lee, Kent, June 18/A. J. RENNIE. 


MODERN history. 

The Pelican (Pelccanus Gnocrotaius }.—The Pelican is a sin¬ 
gular and interesting bird, and is equally at cose on foe water, or in 
the air; she is much larger than foe swan, measuring five or six feet 
from the point of the bill to the end of the tail, and ten to tweiv* 
feet from tip to tip of the wings. With these proportions, and her 
melancholy aspect when shut up in a menagerie, it might be ima¬ 
gined that she was a dull and inactive bird, but on the contrary, 
she is extremely vivacious and agile, and when seen floating upon 
well-spread wings, with a parallel motion, over the undulating 
waves few objects in nature present a more lively or even grace¬ 
ful appearance. The beauty of her motions is „ also agreeable 
heightened by her colour, which, with foe exception of the black 
quill feathers of the wings, is of a delicate salmon, or blush colour. 

lire Pelican feeds upon living fish; and to enable her to catch 
them with facility. Nature lias not only provided her for that pur¬ 
pose with an admirable fishing spear, but alsd with an elastic bag 
to hoard up supplies for future wants. This apparatus consists of 
an upper bill of great length, straight, broad, flattened above, and 
terminated by a slight hook; and a lower bill of a forked shape, 
the two converging branches of which meet, and form foe point of 
the bill. From foe lower edges of these hangs a membranous bag, 
capable of being so greatly distended, as to contain fifteen quarts 
of water, or a proportionate bulk of fish. When not m use* this 
bag, by an admirable contrivance, is wrinkled up in such a man¬ 
ner, as to lie completely hidden in foe angular hollow of the tinder 
bill. 

Thus accoutred, foe Pelican sallies forth; majestically committing 
herself to tho winds, which she almost seams to emulate in swift* 
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new, and very soon arrives at some favorite haunt, where, perhaps, 
the tinny tribes swarm iti unsuspecting millions. These predatory 
excursions extend equally to the fresh river, and the salt ocean; and 
are performed sometimes alone, but ofteuer in company. Arrived 
at an approved spot, she checks her fastly, flapping wings, casts a 
keen inquiring look into the green depths beneath her, and waits not 
long; for xuddehly a fish flashes into momentary sight, when beating 
an upward stroke with her wings, at the same time discharging 
the air from her lungs, and its adjacent chambers, she souses with 
incredible impetus into the waters, \vhich ring sharply as they close 
over, and shut her from the eye of the wondering mariner. 

After remaining a few seconds beneath the waters, the victorious 
Pelican emerges, uniretM, to the surface, the briny drops rolling 
in diamond spherules from her blushing plumage: joyously she 
lifts the twisting victim from his native element, and consigns it to 
her pouch. A new wonder now presents itselfthe bird is equally 
a denisen of the waters. She, whom we have seen beating the 
winds behind her, now sails with equal ease upon the mountain 
waves. To accomplish this, the all-bountiful Creator has formed 
her belly and breast with the exactcst nautical skill : —a frigate 
rests with a far less equilibrium upon the yielding floods than the 

clumsy” Pelican. Her feet also arc in beautiful accordance. The 
foot ofea pelican, or, indeed of any other water-bird, is a miracle of 
wisdom; die four ioes me enveloped in a strong membrane, and 
the legs are short and thick ; with these she pilots herself, with easy 
•peed, and irresistible instinct, to new and profile! .ie adventures. 

Loaded with spoil, her pouch stretched to an incredible extent, 
she returns with unerring precision, and by the shortest road, to her 
nest, and according to the season, either feeds herself, or her young 
at leisure. 

In this brief history, three things, among a thousand which might 
he noted, are especially worthy of remark and admiration. 

I. The form of her wings, and her general adaptation to strong 
and rapid flight. Her wings, as we have already partially stat.-d, are 
large,muscular, and stiffly feathered; her bones, light, and so thin, 
as almost to be transparent; and the air cells in different parts of 



her body, numerous and luge. Tlu» endowed, she either soars to 
lofty heights, or hovers at a moderate elevation, or descending, 
skims with serial lightness over the buoyant waters. 

2. The organs, already described, by which she is enabled, 
leaving the air, to swipi to vast distances, and dive to great depths. 

3. 'Hie form of the bilb and pouch, before mentioned, but to 
which we may add, that die bill is strongly serrated on us inner 
edges, by which means site is enabled to hold firmly whatever her 
other powers enable her to catch with certainty. 

The Pelican inhabits every quarter of the globe. Those formerly 
kept in the Tower of London, but now in the Zoological Gardens, 
are allowed thiee dozens of small plaice each, per day. 

We close this account, by a very interesting extract from the 
Tower Menagerie, which offers a very plausible solution ol the 
origin of the old fable of the pelecan's feeding her young with her 
own blood. 

“ The female pelican never ouits her young, but is fed by the 
male, who ciams his pouch with double his usual allowance, and 
hen proceeds to shovel her fair share into his partner’s threat. It 
=i in this manner also that the young are fed, the old bird pressing 
his full pouch against his chest, and contriving thereby to disgorge 
a portion of its contents; an action which has no doubt given rise 
to the fabulous notion of the pelican’s feeding its voung with its 
own blood. In fact, the appearance of the bird when in this at* 
litude with the bloody spot on the end of its bill closely pressed 
against the delicate plumage of its breast, may readily account for 
the.prevalence of such an idea in the minds of superficial observer*. 
Hie first traces of this fable are to be found in the writings of some 
of the early lathers of the church, and it was eagerly adopted by the 
heralds of later days, whom unbounded credulity was ever on the 
watch for the marvellous in natural history more especially.” 
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GEOGRAPHY and history op the world—from the DELUGE TO THE ISRAELITES 

GOING OTJT OF EGYPT, 1491 B. C. 

EASTERN H EMISPHEKE. 



Refrfc» , '< > . 

A l Ararat Mt. 

A 9 Aram or Syria 
a Babylon 
C Canaan 
K Euphrates R 
H 1 Hiddekel K 
H a Havlluh 


ReferanM. 

M MesuiHi Omit 

N Nineveh 
U Hamcsee 
S l Shtunr or Clia'i- 
<’cn 
S 1 ftldoii 
T Tyre 


ft was among tin* Giiiiks that GeocbapAy was first induced to 


( I'm- it Key to the Mmltm Parti, iff page 1.) 

HISTORY OF GF.OORAl’IO .* merge, made numerous discoveries, ami penetrated into the Atlan- 

It is,perhaps, impossible to fix the precise time win it nn-n began | tic Ocf.an. 
to turn their attention towardsOr.ocitAfiiY,and to examine the fmin, ; It was am 
extent, productions, &c. of the different countries of the Kwuii: ! a regular .system, Kiiatosthexes having drawn the first parallel 3 
but we may reasonably suppose that this was one of ih» earlie-t i Lai 11 cor. whiih began at Gnu. a mar, passed through Rhodes, 
efforts of tlxe human Mind. aml l ,rocCP,lc 'l t0 the mountains of Im«ia. Succeeding Geoora- 

The Babylonians, Egyptians, and PnasieuhS cultivated phehs attempted to measure the Ungitude of places, but, as the 
this science, and the last mentioned people, in pursuit of Com- true figure of the Earth was not known until after the time of 

__------ CoifMiins, who discovered the “ Nrw Moiun,’ in MW, 

* The Idea of the above Map was partly suffKestfd by an Historical Atlas, by latitude and longitude, previous 10 thi a , COuld hare been but little 

Mr. Quin : to whicli, lor a more complete eluctdntton tvt tlic snlilect, and to ,,ndnrctn,sil 

shew the connexion hetwcun the Old and New World, the Editor has added uiiulisiuou. 

the gc<>irr>i>lucal delineation of the latter. ThcIiEht pmt »f the map represents About the time of OUrSAVlOVlt, flourished Si It ABO, a C A PA Do¬ 
th e Old World, and the dark part the modern division of the Newj at once ... _ . « 

showing their relative positions and the prngras of civilization. Cl AN, whowroto a treatise ou (.tOOlMPHY, Hi seventeen oOOkS, 

vor.. 1 
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which h*a reached MU tiftie, and display* great eruditiun ami in¬ 
dustry of research. 

1‘ioi.KMY, an Eyppt'wn, who lived in the second cent my of the 
('iikisiian era, produced a work on this subject, unuli moie 
scientific than any that had preceded it. He constructed m \cs on 
geometrical principles, and distributed the [ laces according to tin 
latitudei and longitudes. 

Numerous works on this science followed, the most intcre-tnig 
and valuable of which have been collected and published by Hud¬ 
son, under the title of “ JTie Lesser Writers of ancient Gin u i. on 
Geog UjjftH&i ( 

lairing tkCMtfeSHjFAilEs, when the Roman Rutpiic was c 
decline, GroeR aM^y s»*4ttei rather to have gone backward than 
advanced, and the BOUti'* ,rd tlieoms were broached on the sub¬ 
ject. ■ But the Ajutrc 11 *,shed their discoveries” to a cons ruble 
extent. 

To dur immortaLJftn^ Critr.u, we nre said to be indebted for 
the earliest account* 4hat^an be relied on, of Denmark, Siredi 
and Norway. In hi* likewise, Greenland was discovered : 
and in tlie year 1390, two lyothers of Venice, named Zr.M.^fell 
in with an Island,'supposed to have been what is now called Nlvv- 
eounim.am). 

In the sixteenth century, Marco Paci.o, u noble I'enr/ian 
contributed greatly to extend The narrow limbs of geogniphir al 
knowledge by lux extensive tiavels, and the I’uRirnut'SE, assisted 
by the recent discovery of the Mariner s Compass visited many 
points of the Globe, till then, eithec wholly unknown, or imper¬ 
fectly explored. 

In lint fifteenth century, Columbus added the knowledge of 
“ Ni.w Wori.o” to the stock of geographical information, an oecui- 
rcnce of vast importance, anti a powerful stimulus to future exertion. 

From tins time voyages of discovery too numerous to be parti¬ 
cularized wen* made, and by the persevering exertions of M na i- 
las, Diiakl, Dammlr, Anson, Wai i is, Homo ain vim r,('ooK, 
La Pr.viioesr, Vancoovrf., and many other circumnavigator*, our 
knowledge of the Eartii has been wonderfully increased, and ad¬ 
venturous travellers arc daily adding to it. Hut, so extensive i« the 
science, that Gioouvimv may be said to bejetm its infancy. 

OF THE ANTEDILUVIAN WOULD. 


than conjectural conclusions. Moses, In the Pinj^a§J t |jiSres u* 
a “ History oj the Creation,’’ which he lmmtTSve tleftvin from 
traditionary information, through the descendants of JJoah. In 
all probability this History was compiled m Egypt, and the materials 
gatlieied paitly from those veueiakle Futhert of Learning, the 
Magician--, and partly from the family of (..'aphtori.rg, the greai 
grandson of Noali, who migrated into that country about the time 
that Moses was born; which event happened Annp^ Mvndi, 2373 
and before Christ, 157.1 years. * 

From Chaldean origin Magic and Astrology took their rise, and 
it seems natural to suppose, that some of those mystic arts ami 
occult sciences, practised belbio the Mood, had been preserved in 
the Aik, by the sons of Noah, and who bad learned them of the 
wit Led divines, ami enchant as of the former lime. At all events, 
some passages of the Sacrnl History seem to have a Chaldean 
origin ; and if not thus derived, they must have been obtained by 
fliu Chaldees of the New World, who themselves must have been 
descendants of Noah. Mow s, however, had not so much m view' 
the Geography and llistmy of Nations, as the records by which he 
.should he enabled to trace the Divine Government of the world from 
its (’leatiot 1 , and on that to establish the Laws by which the people 
of the chosen race were to he guided. For tins icasoti, we are unable to 
define the: limits, or local situation of places with any degree of 
precision from tbo account which ho has given. Hunting and 
destroying wild beasts was an important piaetiee of the early ages, 
mid lienee it occuried, that bodily strength and agility wane more 
esteemed ili.m wi .(Iron arid knowledge; and this engendered a 
ferocity in mui that rendered him barbarous and tyrannical. 
Those who cyi.i l >d in this respect were either dreaded or admired ; 
they vveie such as arc described by the name of (Hunts; that is 
Mighty Men, according to the scriptural phrase., m the bill chap¬ 
ter of Genesis. It appears, also, that they were dissolute m their 
habits,“’totally ignorant of the existence of a God, and given >ip to 
licent'ousiuss; hut still some arts had been invented and prac¬ 
ticed. Tnl.nl Cuin was an instructor of artificers in brass and iron. 
They had, therefore, a knowledge of the ptodurtion and use of 
those metals long before the Flood; and even Cam built a city, 
and railed it Enncli, after the name of his first bom son. 

'the building and form of the Ark also show that Architecture 
was not unknown to the vhitedihwians. Their igiioinncc was, per¬ 
haps, n tot'd want of information respecting the Creator, u reliance 
alone mi human strength, and an entire neglect of the I Jiv me autho¬ 
rity; in fit t, symptoms of this ignorance remained long after, until 
Abi'.c'i in,a railed of God, and removed min another country. Then 


(' See Map, No. 1, page I .) 

In our former number we intimated our intention to 
to lead lho.se Students, who sh: I In* I*-1 I >ur '<«iM>ri. 

I.UiGI.," “ to begin iri/h the In ; Inn.'/i: ihcrdoni 

we coiixide. that both the i i. tint m tie video of till ii .iltein- 
inents will materul'y dei ■ 1 . 1 to the Study of Jlishay. 

this is especially the i.i-e 

When we look upon f t i.«n of man, when vvp 

view the won of the F.. the An hen we 

letleet upon tli* inlin::r ■ ’ •< r no ,s won¬ 
derful vainly mil.i 1 it " 1 ad¬ 

miration imoX vv i* not Hi. u i ir.i 'I,.' o lo it. : ^ iiji o| i n mil \ 
when “the Faith was vviiim'it !■> hk, .md vod, .i i <: n 1 i > .s vv.*- 
upon the face of the do ■[>." 

The sh.ipi le-s )' ii lit, a l.ii and <1 if 1. Void, do lUnlc alike <>t 
animate inhabitant- and inanmi.iO pro OiUn.ns; vv! .0 a |,u vine ot 
melam'Sioly, and iiidnv.ki'ii '.loom, and imniohibtv, do not the 
wefrds call no before the leflectoig mind f and I'm , iliat mi! lime 
command ot the most Inzh Cod, “ let there, t. Lirhl,’ ,u.d the 
sublimely instantaneous consiimmaiion, /Viol at. Iig'.ll" 

Tire sudden bui-tu g of the Light, starting into eveiy (orei'i ol die 
0101)0, at the linhlai; of (be (tod of Highland f is alnm-t /. tt 
as we read the wools, lint it is for enbgbti ned Man to think, as 
‘ well as to feel ; and t V be .iblo to give a icn-on, not only lor tbo 
faith, hut also for tin- .ubuii. lion that is in him. 

In regaid to the G, o i.iphv and llist"iy ' I the Aii'eililc i.m 
Woild, bat little is kiioun, the Hood li.iv.ii; undoiibtedlv de¬ 
stroyed most, if not all the nvunments ami ie- or.Is by which 
of its etrcunistaiu c« might have In v UiseoVcMeu .mil vvhu h, by 
analogy of reasoning, \v mid have tori.lied us v.u'i something more 


n w.i- that light Inaan to slime into the Inn nan mind, and gross 
dnri i css to i,mi-h, and iiioia! rertitude found I.nth and < \i-tonee 
in the in-piiation of -jiiritual knowledge; vioh n. e gavv ]ilaee to 
Eight and .tiistire, and Alnam mid Lot ad|u-ied l.cn dit 

civtl eoolf r, t and Xvieenent, vvitlio ;umaiy strife, and 

without m.ihci in that col able era a of a bnl limit In— 

nuinyvva formed, win I,..lit was to extend to all the icgio of 
lie F.a.th. 

INTHODI (THU' TO A llUIEE TIISTOIIIC’AL VIEW OF 
THE Fill .GUESS OF THE HUMAN MINI). 

M \s i, a I’ai.xG so essentially different from all the other 
.ini.i) t i ■■ .lines ' "li which this woild is peopled, Ins faeultn s 
no i ipil'lc i,’ such indefinite imj lovcimnl, and tin \ deveh.pe 
ihcmsi lv, , I y lnv.s vvliieli aic so unvarying, and vit so difbeult lo 
I e traced, thil it may be no um. j 1c-.-i, or nnmtiHstmz, altempt, lo 
■ivc a -keiib .if tms dev elopement iri its result-, and lollow it from 
genei.itii.il to cem ration, so m to exhibit. faint pktu.e oftliepio- 
■jrc-s of buuiim iotcllci I. 

'Jo do i!n-,vvc must minutely uml carefully attend to the changes 
vvliieli have taken place in Socihiv, renmik the iiiiliicnre which 
(vs ;y past pi iinil has on that which follows it; and from the el -or- 
v.u.oii of what man has been, and what he at present is, foim ic.i- 
-i nalde jdans for ncrcleiniing lus further piogiesx m the io.nl to 
Ksovvi-bia.K ami ll.vm.yE—. 

Hv thus observing the vast advances which M vn has already made 
in the developomoiit of his facuities, vvr shall be lid to conclude 
that there aic no fixed bounds to their improvement, diet his 
approtcii to perfection is absolutely indefinite, that cm um-tauces 
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nay render..tbi* advance more or less rapid, but that nothing but 
•uch a general revolution in the physical and moral woild as would 
prevent the exercise pi those faculties, and deprive men of their 
present resources »f Knowi.kdoe, can render this progress retrogade, 
or even completely stationary. 

The first state of eivilizntion is that of a fi. persons forming a 
society, and StAwstmg by hunting and fishing. For, though the 
ScniPTunxs inform us, that our first Pa ire. nix, and their imme¬ 
diate offspring, practised tillage, wo have reason to supjiosid that it 
was in tbe most pimple way possible, and that their descendants, 
when scattered 0V*r the face of the Eakih, preferred the precarious 
supplies supplied by hunting, to the toilsome duty of cultivating 
the ground. Iri this state Man may lie supposed to possess a lan¬ 
guage, sufficiently copious to communicate his wants, a lew moral 
ideas from whence he might regulate, in some degree, his conduct - 
and even a kind of Patriarchal Government. 

Hut, the small numbers of which these rude Societies consisted 
the monotony of their occupations, and the impossibility, from the 
nature of them, to make active industry subservient to the future 
good of themselves, or of their posterity, rendered them careless o 
even thing but the means of supplying the wants of the presen 1 
moment. Their time, therefore, was spent m alternate fatigue and 
i nniplctc indolence; and, in consequence ot this mode of life, they 
hud it w opportunities, and little inducement, In eniuli tin ir minds 
null new combinations of ideas. Their progress, therefore, in intcl- 
•ectn it iinpiowment must, in tins stage, have been exticniely slow 
population increased, however, hunting and fishing must 
li.i.t ;lit.-, 1 a m iy scanty and precarious supply, and the idea o 
i.n.i.i ■ ami multiply in;} ceitaiii animals for fund anil clothing mils' 
haw- o ( ,-iinvd. \I in must likewise have found it necessary to col- 
l-s t and picM-rve a -lock of those fruits and roots which the euvtl 
t-t oni.m.-oiisly offer,'d to his acceptance, and to attempt to propa- 

tt tncin lu-.ir lus habitation;—thus arose un vnpnjrct Ai.imur, 

nit. 

Ilf in--.t natural progre'S in the path of civilization must have 
hi - n tin- ;ii ipiiMtuiii of landed piopeity. M in naturally clamief 
a i -hi in lh.it unappropriated land, whit It he had taken the pniie 
to cV r. to plant and sow, and to those animals which he hai 
o-i ■’ i. In pincisx of time all the land-, within a eonvenient dis¬ 
tune of the habitations of a tribe, or Mahon, would beconi 
ill'- piopeity of in,<i\,duals, and iheie would la no more forotliers 
hr! no impure nil d for, to appiopriate. These then must invent fo 
tin 'i.-ci\i■ *> some other means of priK-iiriug suhsistenee; tln-y nuts 

i-.il-i , In-: ... to those who have more land and more ani- 

hid tl an they cm pei-amally cultivate ami manage, and for theii 
s tiiei-s n-i-i be a sltaie of the piodnce, or they must miiii-.tcr to the 
I-..-v vvo.t., wliiili ineii-.isi; of property has a sure tendency tc 
iii. to. In inventing and fabricating articles of convenience am! 
i ompa’.itiw- luxury, for which they may receive the ne< essanes o 
liti- in exchange, Such was the origin ofTn.vnr. 

Mi p -cssed of permanent prnpetty, managed by slaves o 
iiiini si-ivanls, become possessed likewise oflcisuic for meditation 
they pondir on the means of removing inconveniences that still 
oM'i; the result of their niedilatiun gives rise to new Anrs, Aom- 
'i’i.i i un is impioved, population increase', and, consequently, 
theie are a greater number of persons, v.lm must exert their ingc- 
nuity for suhsistenee; an inteiehangc of ideas elicits new dis¬ 
coveries, and jhe dawn of the sciences begins to appear. 

In tins state of things Man felt the necessity of some belter 
method of recording events, and of preset ving Ins ideas uml then- 
results, than that of committing them to memory, ami handing 
them down by tradition. The_/frxithat occurred to him was the An t 
of “ IVturi Warn no,” by which it was attempted to preserve 
the memory of important transactions. The limited nature of tins 
method induced un improvement; by which such tiacts only were 
preserved as were characteristic of die objects meant to be repre¬ 
sented. Afterwards, by a kind of metaphor, the image of a physical 
object became expressive of moral ideas. Thus, f.>r evt-i-v word 
there was a sign, which rendered (he art of wilting iin.ut.iin.ihlr by 
the generality of mankind. 

At length, some person or persons, whose names are lost in ob¬ 
livion, though they were undoubtedly amongst the greatest bene¬ 
factors of the human race, discovered, that, by the combination m 
different ways, of a few articulate sounds, every word that can be i 


uttered by the human voice could be fownod; hence, they invented 
signs for those few sounds: thus Alplabetical Writing had its 
origin. This wonderful, but simple. Invention, has secured for ever 
the progress of the improvement if the Human Rack, 

Previously to the discovety last mentioned, the advances of mmt- 
kind from a state scarcely superior to that of savage beasts to that of 
a partial civm.ixahon, can only be guessed A, and traced by pro 
liabilities. Ignorance, and the want of means to preserve a perma¬ 
nent record of the progress of improvement, have totally deprived 
us of any certainty in tins respect. Uut from the period of tlu> 
discover)' of Alphaletical Writing, History has transmitted to us 
facts, by which we may come to more certain conclusions; although 
it was not till this method of Writing was known in GitEtxr, 
that these facts were handed down to us, in uninterrupted suc¬ 
cession. From this time Piiii.osopiiv lias no longer any thing 
to guess, has no more suppositious combinations to form; all it 
has to do, is to collect and ‘ arrange occurrences; and to exhibit 
the useful truths which arise from them as a whole, and from the 
different bearings of tlieir several parts. 

From the regions of certainty we shall nex^ roam into those of 
conjecture, and delineate the probable progress of future generations 
towards that perfection which the constancy of the Laws of Nature 
so clearly promises. We shall attempt to shew, by what step this 
progress is gradually to be rendered possible, and even easy; how 
truth, in spite of the transient prevalence of prejudices, ami the 
support they receive fiom the corruption of Governments, or of the 
people, must, m the end, obtain a durable triumph ; and by wlint 
tics Nah- nr. has, indissolubly, united the advance went of lxxow- 
i i.dge, with the progrest of Libekiy, Virtue, and respect for the 
Natural Rights of Man. 

We shall next endeavour to expose the origin, and trace tho 
history of general eriors, which have more or less contributed to 
retard or suspend the advance of Reason, ai)d, sometimes even as 
muili as political events, have been the cause of Man's taking a 
ret rogr ade cou'se tow-aids Ionokanct.. 

Emirs and prejudices are the result cf the activity of the human 
mind, and of the dispmpoition that always exists between what it 
actually knowwhat it lias the desire to know, and wh.it it conceit ey 
there is a necessity of knowing. It is even apparent that, from the 
general laws of the developement of our fartiltn s, certain prejudices 
must nceissnrily spring up in each stage of our progress, and 
t'leiid their influence beyond that stage, because men retain the 
errors of tin ir infancy, their country, and the age in which they live, 
long after the truths necessary to the removal of those errors are 
acknowledged by the judicious. 

It, then, the prejudices of philosophers he impediments to new 
acquisitions of truth, those of the less enlightened classes lel.ud the 
propagation of tiutlis already Known, and those of esteemed and 
established professions oppo'c like obstacles. The history of the 
contests wlmli iim'oii lias with die a- three kinds of enemies, together 
with that <if the n.e, triumph, and fall of prejudice, will form the 
.subject of several of tlu-se Kssm/s. 

If it bo posable to forctel with any degree of certainty the fatufe 
improvement of the human race, the history of the progress it Inn 
already made must foim the data on whirl) to found our prognosti¬ 
cations. Experience, though not an infallible, is a tolerably sure 
amdeas to what we may expect for the future; and if it he advan¬ 
tageous to observe the Sock ties that exist at one and the same 
period, and to trace tlu-ir connection and resemblance, it must 
assuredly he so, likewise, to observe them in a succession of periods, 
t lur prejudices, and the owls that result'from them, had their 
source in the prejudice, of our ancestors; and to dcvclope their 
origin and effects will he the surest way of undeceiving us respecting 
the one, and of annihilating the ntlu r. We are arrived at the point 
when there is no longer any thing to fear, either from new errors, or 
i -t urn of old ones; it will therefore lie of advantage to know 
h UIOX' hate1 e.-n deceit ed, coirupted. and plunged in fnl-cry. 

;\ great anic-l of tin- onililuui ot' ll-.c -.1 M xx i:»< > appears 

1-1)111.', nd M will i iitilribiite r"l a tulle to its 
ii-.ioeable and Inppy coiixun nalmo, if, by cnnteiup! »ti»» (laatrtvo- 
utionx, we learn to render the happiness it ] mouses less tfenrl) 
anight, and to surmount tin obstacles wlmli remain to be feared 
with greater ease, and without those <nmmotions which have in 
jencrnl accompanied any matcri.il cli.irig>- 
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Our Saxon ancestors were exceedingly idolatrous, doing homage 
to various objects; some mateiial, and others the mere* creation of 
their own untutored imaginations. 

Scrcn of their deities were moie p.uticularly adored ihan the 
rest; viz, the Sun, Moon, Tuhco, Woden, Thor, l'ri^n, and Sea¬ 
ler, to whom, respectively, the days of the week were conse¬ 
crated. 

St'Nnvv, called by the Saxon 1 !, Sunaudarg, was dedicated to 
the Sun, which was their chief deity, as well as that of the I’ui- 
siaks. In the Temple consecrated to the St n, was an idol icnre- 
tenting the bust of a man set upon a pillar, his face darting ! ri-r'ut 
lays. His arms were extended, and he held a wheel be lore lus 


breast, typical of the circuit which the £exr is poetically repre¬ 
sented to make round our Kvhhi. 

Monday ( Monandueg), was devoted to the Moon, win. !i wa 
lepiesented by a female image standing on a pedestal, dti'set* in i 
very fantastic in.im.er - . - 

'i’fisD.vv (Tnndoe/iJ, was consecrated to Ti is n, who, a> 
'eneiul icno,(s, was lather of the Gmim ins and Si i itn ins, ftom 
whom the Swnvs spiatnr, and wa , he'd m so much estimation hv 
his countrymen, that at Ins decease they deified him. lie was re¬ 
presented by the ligitic of a vi notable old man. with a lone wh e 
heard, standing upon a pcde-.tal witV a !•• ar’s skin uj on hw shoul¬ 
ders. and a sceptre in lus light h. ml. 



Wednesday (Ihden's-dafg), was consecrated toWot'ts, er po-tuie. The ligate was clad m Ine.,hl armour; in itts iirlit hand 
Odin, who was considered by the noitlum nations the father of all was a hmad and < rooked .-.word,and m Ins left, a shield 
the Dliiip, and the “ (Jid of War," uniting the characters ot Tiimisoay ( Thui'x-daig), na> couscciatcd to ’ini n, who wa* 
JuriTEft and Mars of the ancients. the eldest son of Wools. lie was considered the -uprcuie ;;o- 

VVodkn was represented by the figure of a winner in a martial verttor of the Am, I.ii.iiinimi, ami Tiiondli), in wlm h lattei par- 
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ticular, he answered to the Roman Jupiter, and he was supplicated 
for fruitful seasons. 

The idol by which lie was represented was seated on a splendid 
throne; its head was decked with a golden crown, adorned with 
twelve glittering stars. In the right h and was a regal sceptic. 

Fiutur f Friga’s-daegJ,yiis consecrated to Friga oiFrea, the 
wife of Wonts, and mother of all the Cons. She had the attri¬ 
butes of the Roman Venus. She was represented by a female figure, 
holding a naked sword in the right hand, and in the left a bow. 



SEATI'.R. 

S \ i l a day (Sealer s-daegj, was consecrated to Scaur, who i 
l>v "-onie, supposed to answer to the Rinnan Sai raxes. Itc win 
■ epirsentcd by an idol standing upon a pedestal upon the prickly 
hack of a perch. The figure, whose head was bare, and l 
i ountenanee thin, was m a long coat, confined about tin 

waist au<l shoulders with a linen sadi. In his right hand was a 
jmiI of water, in which were fruits and (lowers. 

Such, with infciior idols, as Prono, Fidegnst, &c„ wore the 
Deities to whom our forefathers not only oflered up prayers, but 
even sacrificed human victims! 

MAXIMS AND MORALS. 

An action cannot be perfectly good, unless it he pure in its 
motives :—that is, unless the motives are virtuous, and free from 
any mixture of vice. 

If we commit small faults without scruple to-day, we shall com¬ 
mit great ones without shame to-morrow. 

Pride is the most ridiculous and the most foolish of all vices. 

In every thing we do, however trifling, we ought to reflect and 
reason; otherwise we shall never do any thing well. 

dleness renders us unfit for every thing. 

Flattery is more prejudicial than rudeness or anger. 

\\ e owe the greatest gratitude to those who tell us the truth. 

Calumny is the vice of those who have neither a good heart nor 
a good understanding. 

We ought never to believe evil of any one till we are certain of 
it. We ought not to say any thing that is rude and displeasing 
even in joke, and even then we ought not to carry the joke too far. 
( Ill-bred persons and proud empty fools are ever ready to be 
angry at any trifling joke. , 


THE HUMAN FACE. 

A great poet speaks of “ the human face divine,' and the 
expression is, to our taste, exceedingly graphical and happy. The 
face of man is of itself .sufficient to announce him lord of * the 
creation. There are a beauty and a dignity* in the countenance 
of man, and more especially in that of virtuous man, which are 
given to no other created being. This is true, even of the face of 
a sleeping human being, or of one newly dead. Hut the human 
face owes its greatest beauty to its striking and various powers of 
expression. 

Every feeling of the heart, every conception of die intellect, lias 
its appropriate expression in die human features. The eye and 
die mouth more especially hav/i a wonderfully varied power of 
expression. From dm most sweeping and terrible to the most 
gentle and amiable emotions, those features can express every 
shade and even degree of feeling. . 

The eye is peculiarly susceptible of sinking expressions, and 
even the most crafty and sclf-pos«exsod cun scarcely, if at all. dis¬ 
guise their feelings from him who knows how to interpret the 
expression of their eyes. It was on this account that one of the 
aiKieuts gave the singularly apt name to the eyes, of being “ the 
windows of the soul.’’ It is not, houcvei, merely as to their 
power of expression that the pans of the human face are deserv¬ 
ing of admiration. There is an inimitable fitness in every one of 
them for the pm pose for vv hi, h it is designed. \\ hat human power 
and ingenuity, for nMauce, tould have devised so complete a 
protection lor that delicate and important organ, the eve, as is 
a (folded to it In tlie eyelashes' 

Returning to our liist eonsidei.ilioii of the human features, we 
must observe upon tlie singular inconsistency with which man¬ 
kind value themselves upon beamy of features, and yet pursue 
such courses as cannot tail to deface or destroy that beauty. 

Nothing is more common than to observe that the very same 
persons who value themselves upon lieautv of features, give 
thems _ to tin indulgence of pi isle and sulleimess, and 

envy and malice; feelings which rentier tliv most poilict beauty 
hateful oil the instant, and ultimately sweep away every trace of 
it. If we would have pleasing features we must indulge only ill 
amiable feelings. The most homely countenance has a portion of 
dignity, and value and kindly feelings can incredibly increase 
that portion; while a single had feeling or vicious passion will 
throw an almost demoniac air over the most lovely conformation 
if features.. 

To pride ourselves upon more beauty of features is, of all 
kinds of vanity, the most contemptible and ill-founded; for in 
the production of that beauty we have no share. Rut in the iu- 
lidgenceof viituousaiid amiable feelings we can exercise a power. 
\nd, therefore, the features which beam wit Injustice, benevolence, 
and good humour, are re-ally creditable to him who possesses 
hem, and a just ground of self-respect and self-gfatulation. This 
s the tiuest and most estimable beauty of features; a reflection 
and mi evidence of internal beauty; beauty of soul. 

/ el, then, none of our young readers ever puff thcmselu - i.p 
.vitli that vain pride which peisonal beauty excites in igmu.int 
ninds. But let them diligently and constantly sum- to !• good, 
1*t that they muy also seem so. For they may rest assured, 
hat they can never look good unless they are good, ami that they 
.n never look ieautifnl unless they look good. 
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CHEMISTRY OF T1IF, KITCHEN 

11 y morEssoa m.ssir., or kim.’s roi.r.ror.. 

In former times, Pint ohoimiy was, for the most pait, :i very 
useless and idle study, inapplicable to any ninthly purpose, except 
that of exercising the heads i f a few devoted visionaries, who were 
looked upon by the'rost of die world either as tweed with lunacy 
or as having a mysterious connexion with evil spirits. All this has 
come to an end, and philosophy now eondesennls to examine and 
improve the most common and the most useful vn is. We think it 
Way not be amiss for us to follow Imr progress in this hue of im¬ 
provement, beginning with her discovriies in the highly important 
branch of culinary Cm.MiMttv. As we cannot however, compri-e 
so extensive a subject in one short paper, we shall for the pieseni 
content ourselves ‘with explaining the pioccs-e. of ion-ting and 
broiling. • 

In order to understand our philosophy, it will lie neeessaty for 
the reader to consisler a piece of tni.it as compos'd of solids and 
fluids—the solids consisting of fibres, and the memhlaiies which ! 
unite them into little bundles : and the tluids in water, oil, or fat, 
gelatine, albumen, or jolly, and osmarmne ij and -«yu>i), or the 
essence of flavour. When the fluids, then foie, (untamed m meat, 
are exposed to heat m the process of roasting, they 1 >< come ex¬ 
panded, and are pa illy convened into steam, whuli bleaks through 
the numberless fibres and cells where it was confined, and opens a 
passage for the uniarelied joins to .stream uueoufmed among tlie 
fibres. It is chiefly the wateiv portion of the fluids that escapes 
ill vapour, while the fat is liquefied, am! the gelatine and o-mnzomc 
being sepaiated fiom the lihre, unite into the compound thud called 
giavy, which does not exist in i.nv rne.il. The albuminous portion 
of the meat, hitherto in a fluid state, at the same time, coagulates,as , 
the white of an egg docs win u exposed to heat. The greater patt: 
of the gia v v, when the- pioparid, is prevented fiom escaping from ' 
the joint by the brown fiothy crust which i< formed on the outside, | 
and 1-, con.crpu ntlv. n l imed among the fd li t whuli it had sepa- ! 
rated, as may he piowd by cnltin;: m'o the imal, when it will be' 
men lo flow out al eveiv pme. It the lo.i-ting | ioc s, however, 
be c lined too tar. tlio gi.o.v v. ,il il,o be paillv c\|andi.l by the 
heat, and evaporated, and vviilnptii a pav-.igo fo, the v-cape of tlie 
tc-t, whuli will leave the fibres div, rigid, .tlul i« rbonmd. 

W e can, fiom these facts, therefore, v< ly c.i-ily ncciuml for the 
tenderness pint!tired m toasting, For the fibres me not only loo*- 
cited and di'Sfveied fiom one aimlhn by the expansion of llm 
watery juicis into steam, but they must even be broken b\ tin: 
violence; and the liner nct-wmk of the eillular uu mbratm, and the 
smaller blood-vessels, width branch tiuough everv ban s-bteadth 
of animal substance, must, al«o, be ruptt n il ..ml softened. Ile- 
sides this dissolution and breaking down of the minute pails of tlte 
meat, which must take place before a partii le of steam ran escape, 
the flints themsebiY, which tire all in bundles, wd> become ex¬ 
panded by the heat, and of course the pints of tin: bundles will 
become mote loose ami tender. 

From these chemical principles we leant the icason, why meat, 
that is vt ry It an ami dry can never be rendered tendei by roasting; 
for, it does not possess a sufficient quant.tv of expansible lluitls to 
dissever tbe fibre-, and tear them asunder. Siuli meat, also, can 
never look so white and fit -h . fora poitior, of the red mlnming matter 
is always left imdis.-olied into osmazome in consequence ol the defi¬ 
cient v of the fluids requtsiiv to form it. Upon examining a piece of 
raw fat, we find it to he enclosed in little baas or purses of icy fine 
skin or mombiam*. When fat is exposed to heat m masting,it mulch¬ 


ed and soon raised to the boiling point, or nearly so, and the water it 
contains passes oflfin the form of steam, broking through the mem¬ 
branous envelope, and allowing the melted fat to escape. The 
torn membranes, which are on the outside, are soon partially 
charred, and a small portion of tmpyreuma and ammonia being de¬ 
veloped in the process, impart their combined flavour to the crust, 
deputing it of ns vujiid and mawkish taste and odour. Professor 
Wallace, of Edinburgh, found that beef lost by roasting 32.2 lbs 
per cut.; by baking 30.2 lbs. porewt.; mutton from 31 to 35 lbs 
pirevvt.; or about omMluid of their original weight. 

In tlie ease of vegetables, when tin apple is roasted, it not only 
heroines softer and more pulpy, but it loses a considerable propor 
lion of its acidity, and is more mild and Hand to the taste. He- 
Ibio it is subjected to heat, it is composed of a very great niimbet 
of little cells and vessels, containing the acid juice and the pulp— 
probably, m a sepaiate slate. When heat is applied, this juice 
expand- and luiv-t- through the cells in a similar way to what we 
have just seen taking place in animal substances; and if the licit 
be fillther meieased, the watery portion of the juice will be partly 
cnnvcited into steam, and burst through the outer skin of flip apple, 
and escape. It i- evident, therefore, that when all the cells of live 
apple are thus burst tliiougb and broken down, and the juice freed 
from its confinement, that the apple must become softer; and it is 
precisely for a similar reason that it is also rendered soft in the pm- 
eess of roasting, in which the cells .ue broken down and destiovcd. 
'l'he same principle is applicable to all animal and vegetable sub¬ 
stances which become softer by beat. 

W hen the acid and pulp of the apple are thus set free from their 
confinement, they enter into more intimate union, and the taste of 
the arid is mellowed by its mixture with the pulp, in the same way 
that rum is mellowed by being mixed with milk. As the pulp, 
also, contains sugar, this is disengaged by the heat, and mixes whi¬ 
ttle acid. 

A proecss of the same kind takes plare in roasting potatoes; 
their harsh, raw, watery juices being set flee, and mixing with the 
staiili and sugar which compose the pulpy part, are dned up ami 
mi llowetl, and tendered farinaceous and mealy. 

We may lousidn hoiling as a slight variation of the piece:;* of 
toasting ; but though they may appear to differ but little, there is a 
vi iv eoii-idciablr difference in their effects, 

In roasting and hiking it requires some time to foim an incrusta¬ 
tion on the surface of meal; but in broiling, the quick application 
of a brisk heat very s| eedily frees the outside fibres fiom their 
watery juices, and a firm and crisp coating of fibre and fat is soon 
produced. This is -t presents a strong barrier against the escape 
of the jir.oos fiom the intenor, which ate more suddenly expanded 
than in the slower process of roasting, and of course must produce 
a more violent srpaiatiou of the small fibres from their several 
bundle*. These effects, however, are chiefly mechanical, for there 
does not appear to be the same chemical union of the several sub¬ 
stances as is observed in roasting; and ; t is found that broiled meat .■ 
contains more uncoagulated albumen, gelatine, and other uncom¬ 
bined eliemicat principles, than if it had been either roasted or 
boiled. It is this that renders broiled meat more juicy and sapid; 
wl ile the more sudden and violent rupture of the fibres, caused by 
the rapiti expansion of the fluids, must evidently render it greatly 
more tender than if they bad been slowly and gradually separati d 
by roasting or boiling. 


( To be continued.) 
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WOIMERS OF NATURE. 

INTRODUCTION. 

As we are desirous of exercising the mind* of voting [icrves with 
amusing subjects, and of enticin'.; their attention to the wonders of 
Providence, it is our intent-.cm to present to their view tho- 
parts of Nature that a-e beneficial to .M xnkind. 1'or which 
pur[>ose we shall proceed to make some observations on fi-ht-s. 
Vasts, birds, and plants, which w ill open to u-, u source of advantage 
and delight: but lu-iii" limited in our impii , we shall only ol’er 

slight sketch of such, as me the most cfnl and the mo 

esteemed. 

In order to take a view of all our treasure, without fatigue or 
confusion, we shall pursue the easy and agreeable older in which 
they are arranged by Nature, and make our visit*, in succession, 
to those places, where they have been disposed. 

In the course of our journey we intend to visit the garden, the 
pasture, and the grove; and, before we return, to take a survey of 
the woods, forests, and mountains, which we shall find pregnant 
with delight. The banks of rivers and the ocean will diversity the 
scene. Nut nr. affords more in one place than in another; but 
she dispenses tier gifts in every part; and the wild heath itself is 
not excluded from her Liberality. 

\\ hen we have examined the various objects which aie the most 
us, lul on the suiface of the Kvltlii, we will visit its interior, 
wlu ic we shall find reserved foi our Use a great variety of hr a.Hire. 
NVc will descend into quarries and mines; fust consider stones and 
metals in tin iv nuluial form, after which we intend to enumerate 
the chief advantages we are able to ilcuve from them. These are 
the treasures we enjoy; but our view of their vanoty would be 
enti'ily lost, were mere curiosity our only motive. That view 
ought to be ennoble l by a very dilfeient [impose. All the.se riches 
an- not imparted to us without a design; md the least we can do, 
when we u reive them, is to a< know ledge the intention of our 
lb si: \< ion. » ' 

WONDERS OV THE DEEP. -No. !. * 

So much of the surface of the globe that we inhabit is cove el l.y 

water, that, if we were to name it alii r the -ml., .0.1, m watn, 

would lie a much more lorrovl name for it thin ruth, 01 land II 
v.e suppose that tin re ao^tlie same ni'-gulmitu ■■ in ihc mi, fee.■ of 
that solid pait of the eaiih which is envied by water, that tlicie .in- 
in tlu; part covered by land, v.e must ns i."i to the water, in miiic- 
|il lees, a depth of live or six miles, or cun uioie. 

Sea animals do not, like the majority of land animals, live on the 
sui face of tlip sea,—they live in it, and, with the exception of a few 
tribes, they breathe its Substance, separating fiom it lb it poiliou 
of air winch is necessary for the purpo-u-. of lif.-, just as land 
auimals use the air itself. 

1 The inhabitants of the sea are far more numerous than those of 
the land, because they can - inhabit the sea at all depths. They are 
also far more productive; for the number of the young of some 
single fishes—the common rod, for instance—at one birth, exceeds 
that of all the children born m the three kingdoms in die course of 
the year. In common language, all those inhabitants arc called 
fish ; but the name is very improperly applied to many of them. 
Some are mammalia , or suckle their young, and have warm blood; 


others are reptiles, with cold blood, and resemble the lizards ana 
mi pruts of the land; and a very great number, including ull those 
that have shells which they can wholly or partially leave, are mol- 
{means. 01 animal-, without bones. There are no biuls inhabitants 
• ■f the '■hi, although llure are many that frequent its surface, and 
liml their food there,—some at a great distance from laud. Nei¬ 
ll.■ i- me there, in the sea, any insects, property so called,--imy of 
iIiom' creatures which pass from the statu of the greedy grub to that 
of the sportive fly. Still there is 110 want of variety any more than 
nunibei -5 The sea contains the largest ariimals, and it also con¬ 
tain* the smallest—it least the .smallest animals of which the mi- 
cniscope can take 1 oguizance, are found in watery infusions. The 
largest annual in the ivoild—the giant of the living creation, is 

THE WHALE. 

There are many species of whales, differing jpom each other in 
si/e, in [lower, and in habits; bill they all have this in common, 
that thru- blood is umm, that their breathings are by means of lungs, 
and must come to the surface to breathtf, that they bring forth their 
young alive, and suckle them with milk. These whales are ar- 
niiiged into four < lasses; — 1 , Those that have no teeth in either 
jaw; 2 , those that have teeth only in the lower jaw; 3 , those that 
have teeth only in the upper jaw ; and, - 1 , those that have teeth in 
liotli jaws. The toothless whales aie piobably the largest, next to 
them those with leedi below, and those with teeth in bodi jaws are 
the smallest of the tribe. I11 common language, the toothless 
whales are called “Greenland whales,’'or '‘whalebone whales,” 
or “ oil whales." They get the first of these appellations from the 
part of die world in which they are caught; the second from the 
plates 111 their mouths by means of which they catch their food; 
and the third from the consistency of their fat, whiih boils into a 
liquid oil. All whales, when in good condition, are covered 
with a copious layer of fat all over their bodies. That fat answers 
two vciy liiipoilant piuposcs in the economy of their nature*; it 
helps to prcsi-rvc the uniformity of their heat, and it enables them 
to [ eifouri tie ir rapid motions through the walei. The whales 
tli it have tceili the lower jaw, are called “ sjierwaec/i whales,” 
bet hum- lie irl.it eon-ists more ul .it citrine, or of the crystalliral.le [.art 
of th>- i\t, than of ml. All animal iat contains sleaiine; but in the 
fat of i!-.i- (iiui'i on whale, the quantity e- so small that the oil holds 
' 111 1 In* I.qu.d Man-. fSleannu may be melted into oil, and into a 
nunli p-uer ml than dial which is obtained fiom the common whale 
by siniple lioilru T . The latt.-i contains a quantity of ineinbi nn , 
01 die -iib't.iiH e (or skin) of the cells in which the tut is contained; 
and that putrefies and gives an offensive smell to the oil. Eats 
v\ lin h contain the greatest quantity of 5 tear me are die lie.st adapted 
for making eund Us. Of the fat of domes'ic animals, that of the 
sheep is the host; and, in common temperatures, the fat of a ling 
cannot he made into candles. Lighting the streets with gas, ob- 
t'lined fiom coal, has very much lessened the dciaaiu( for the ml 
obtaim d from whales; and the diM-overy was a valuable one, as 
vvhnli-s .nn not so abundant, or of .-.o huge a si/e as they wen- I01 
rn/tly. 

Tne common or Greenland whale ( hale nn mystin tin. ) is now 
found cluoliv, if not wholly, in the Polar seas, close by the never- 
thawing ice, or i'i the bays and opening* among 1h.1t siihslante. 
Report says ,'ii was formerly found a* far '.n-ih a. the buy 
of Hiscuy, and also in the Mediteiranean; but it is probable, 
that the large wl ales cf the ancients weie sj>i mtecoti whales, and 
the smaller ot.es dolphins; as they are represented as having 
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not the case with the common whale. 


Tn the early day* of the Greenland fishery, whales of from one 
hundred and twenty to one hundred and fifty feet in length were met 
with; but now it is rare to meet with one seventy fret long, or ex- 
reeding half die length of those giants of the earlier ages. The 
bodies of similar animals are as the cubes of their lengths; and 
thus the old whales were eight times as large as those now met 
null. The quantity of fat is in proportion to the sire of the whale; 
and a modern one is worth 1000/, so that one of the old ones 
would have now been worth 8000 /., which "ready exceeds the 
v.i'iis' of any land animal. 

'lie fact has not, in all cases, been very clearly made out; but there 
is at least a presumption, that the inhabitants of the sea ate not sub- 
jest to that old age and decay, which are the lot of all land ani¬ 
mals. If that be true, and in so far as observation goes, it is in fa¬ 
vour of such a truth, there is absolutely no lun^to the she of a 
whale. Hut the tenants of the deep are subject to many contin¬ 
gencies. We of course know little of their diseases; but they are 
often destroyed in vas* numbers by cpi-ooh/ or mortal disease, of 
which die causes are wholly unknown. 

In the cut, the common whale is represented as lying on the 
beach; and, also, ns plunging after being struck by a harpoon, 
and as rising and dashing a boat into the air. The figures will 
give some notion of the farm; but it would require many figures, 
and much description to give even a slight idea of all the habits 
of the animal. At rest, it seems a black rock in the water; and 
the spouts which it sends up from the blow-holes, put one in 
mind of reciprocntiiw fountains, such as the Geyser in Iceland. In 
both cases, the water issues with a hissing sound, and is accom¬ 
panied by smoke or vapour. 

The whale is black on the back, slate-coloured on the sides, 
and beautifully white below; but when it is at rest, little of the 
white is seen, and as there are no tins but the swimming paws 
which are under water, and the tail, which is nearly so, there are 
few indications of an animal. Upon a nearer approach the eyes 
appear. They are very small, but they are like the eyes of a land 
animal, and not like those of a fish. The fiat eyes of fish, and the 
spherical form of their crystalline lenses, render them very dull and 
inexpressive to look at; but the cyoof the whale is expressive,and 
even intelligent, like that of the elephant. Roth the structure of | 
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the eyes and the habits of the animal lead to'the conclusion, that 
the sight of the whale is of use to it above the surface, but not of 
much use below. 

When the whale feeds, the mouth is so far in die water as to be 
nearly concealed. The gape is immense, and the lips firm and 
cartilaginous. They are supported by jaw-bones, but those bones 
more nearly resemble ribs than the jaw-bones of laud mammalia. 
They are without teeth, as has been said, and they arc also with¬ 
out those means of shutting with rapidity and force with which 
animals that take their prey with the jaws arc furnished. The 
toague is very large and fat, aud lies in the lower part of the 
mouth. Along the middle of the upper part there is a ridge of 
cartilage, to which the plates of laUcn , or whalebone, are attached. 
When the mouth is open these plates hang down like a tent; 
their points and tender sides are fringed, and the fringes retain in 
the cavity of the mouth the little animals on which the whi le 
feeds. The food is carried entire iuto the stomach, and the por¬ 
tion of water necessary to convey it to the entrance of the gullet is 
sent to two bags in the head near the blow-holes. Upon ordinaly 
occasions, these holes serve for respiration; hut when iV fangs 
are filled with water, the communication between the lungs and 
the holes is dosed, and the compression of the bags drives up the 
water in the spouts. As the breathing of the whale lias no con¬ 
nexion with the mouth, of course it lias no voice properly so 
called. A huge whale has at least one hundred plates of wluV- 
bone on each side of the mouth, and some of them ate ten lei t 
long: they are shaped something like a sabre, or the hl.nh-i.fu 
scythe. 

The female whale is supposed to go about ten mo:,tin, with 
young, and to give milk far a year. The milk is sweet and 
abounds in fat. There is generally one or two young, to which 
the whale is a most affectionate mother. She clasps them in her 
paws, which, though externally they have some resemblance to tins, 
have the bones almost the .same us those of the human a.m and 
hand. Whales are altogether gentle creatures, and attack nothing 
but the small animals on which they feed; and these are not 
fishes, but soft and shelled animals, which float about on the 
water. 

But though the whale does not use it like a giant, it has a 
giant’s strength. Its tail is perhaps the most powerful organ of 
motion in existence. In its muscular structure it has some re¬ 
semblance to the proboscis of the elephant; but it is far more 
powerful. By means of it the whale can dash along at the rate 
of twenty miles an hour, without anyeinterruption to its eating; 
so that it could swim from the pole to the equator in a fortnight, 
or perform a voyage to India and back again in two months. 
When struck by a harpoon, it “ nuw” with much greater rapidity, 

—so great that the line, and roller of tha boat over which that 
passes, would take fire if water were not poured on them. 

When it plunges downward it sometimes draws the boat under 
water, and there have been instances in which whale and boat 
have lwth gone to tin* bottom of the sea. A blow of its tail can 
cut a boat in twain, and would dash an elephant to pieces; and 
the impetus of a whale rising under it, will throw a large boat, 
with its crew and tackle, into the air. The spermaceti whale, 
which we shall notice on a future occasion, is, on account of its 
greater activity and fierceness, even more formidable. 

M. 
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so£ar system! 



8 Sum , J) Orbit of Mura pi Orbit of Jupiter 

A Orbit of Mercury K Vesta j^K „ Saturn 

B „ Venui F „ Juno I. „ Uranus 

C „ Earth G „ , rallaa M r&rt of a Comet's Orbit 

If , Cere* 


The revolutions of the planets and comets round the sun, as 
their centre, constitutes what is called “ The Solar System.” 

Thenumber of planets at present known, is eleven ; they have re¬ 
ceived particular names, and have also characteristic signs, which 
serve to designate them in an abridged form. • . * 

’ VOL i. 


They are, Mertury $, Venus 9 , Mars Jupiter 1(, Saturn 
Herschel or Uranus ty, Ceres' Pallas $, Juno $,and Vestagi. 
The first five may be seen with the naked eye; these have been 
known from the remotest times. Uranus, discovered more re¬ 
cently, can be perceived by the naked eye, only under the most 
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fiuwurable rircumstancc*; the other four cannot be seen at all,' >er of representations all of the same size, and the one roan will 
except by the■ aid of- 1 the telescope; hence, they arc sometimes appear a company. Look towards him through the ton of a pyra¬ 
mid of glass, and hn form will be changed; and a curious com* 
louml of the surrounding objects as untike a roan as one can well 
.magwe will be in his place. • 

These illusions we.cgn practise upon ourselves, with little trou- 
>1«, hardly any ingenuity, and the most simple instruments; and 
so we never can be certain that Nature is not playing soma trick 
upon us by means of some of her apparatuses, which are far more 
fine and curious than ours. Those who live near the sea, and have 
observed that element eveij with moderate attention, must often 
have seen ships appear in the air, sometimes keel to keel, and at 
other times mast to mast, when there was no real ship entirely, 


called telescopic planets.* 

The Copefnican, or Newtonian Philosophy, can alone solve the 
various phenomena of Nature, places the planet Mercury nearest 
the Sun ,—then Vcnui, the Earth, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, ike.; 
and beyond them the firmament of the fixed stars, which are sup¬ 
posed to be Suns, and centres of other systems. The path in 
which these planets move is called their orbit; and astronomers 
have made it evident that each of the above-named planets has its 
respective orbit, and stated revolution. All these arc opaque; 
and, like the Moon^they borrow their light entirely from the Sun, and sometimes when there was none even in part, in view; and 
as is evident,-.from their appealing, when viewed through the everybody has seen the rainbow, as a substantial and beautifully- 

V , J V?** they move within the orbit of foe cloudsTwhite cldujjf ,apd clouds of s grfot foahy cctopri- t. Ice is 

Earth, are omIm irftnor, or inttrtor planets t and because Mars, so transparent that foe pebbles can be s«m "tifodfo i|; but crack it, 
Jupiter, Saturn, tee. move In larger orbits than foe Earth, they and it is cotefowd; powder It, end it fo wl ivt s ha y, even mix it 
are called suptnor, or exlcritfr planets. with air, in that state which W call froth, and it woones as white 

The Earth is attended ha oh, 1 1 ™ _ « wow. Lead is but a dull matter; but melt it,and then lift a 

... « y one, Jupiter b yfmr, Saturn by seven thin , Ucl9 M ^ ftJ)d it wiU lhow the ooloura of the 

and Uranus, by sin Moon*, which also receive the name of rainbow?) ■ 

Satellites. These Satellites or Moons are called secondary, as the These 4re but a very few Of foa freaks of Nature, and they are 
former are called primary planets. ™eh as anybody may notice, and suoh u anybody worthy of having 

Whilst tha planets perform foeir periodical revolution, round foe ey l s . mu * 1 ^e noticed many times over; but still they are quite 

c.„„ ,. , . r ... *1 .... , , sufficient to show US that our eyes alone cannot give us knowledge 

S n, y which foe course of their year it regulated, they turn upon which we can depend, unless we have some meant of verify- 
round their own axis, and so they obtain the alternate succession ing the knowledge that they give us. 

of day and night. * But this feeling cannot deceive us: if we can lay our hand 

Our Earth or Globe, which seems so vast to us, is nearly a ?P on * ur « ly * her ? can b « 1 mistake 1 The imper- 

iiiAtscirawri timne .MniUa il t •* t / , faction of flesh is in the bawl, too; and before we can pronounce 

an Jupiter, which appears to the baked U p 0n t |, e j nc g 0 f object, or even that there is no Object at all, we 
eye as little more than a shining atom. mpst have something more than more touching. That ia allowed 

Around the Earth, to a certain height, is a rare transparent and to be one of foe subjects moat palpable to toueh; and yet our no¬ 
elastic substance, called foe Air, or Atmosphere, in which we live tion * of that ve 7 va 8 ue - When il “ nwderate, the very same 

and move, but without it, should die. jjT® ro#y feel , h0t , and „ cold » acco l din « ‘° *■ ,u * of the 

XiT Q \ body, or part of lire body. How often do we find, on the same 

Mercury, Saturn, and the planet Ilerschel, are comparatively but day, and at the same place, one person complaining of heat, and 

little known; foe first, because ho is too near tha Sun; foe two another of cold; and there are few that do not know the experi- 

last, because they are so remote from it. raent of the three basins of water. Let one contain water as hot, 

Every thing in the Universe is systematical; all is combination, and an0ther ’ wfUer M - told > “ tho hand CHn . a,,d to . 1 d,e thlfd 


affinity, and connexion. From the relations which exist between 
all parts of foe World, and by which they conspire to one genera 
end, results the harmony of foe World. The immutable ralatiom 
which unite all the worlds to one another, constitute the harmony 
of the Universe 1 


one be at a medium heat. Put tha right hand in the hot water, 
the left in the cold, keep them there a little, and bring both to the 
temperate; and the right hand will be chilled, and the left agree¬ 
ably warmed. How are we to believe in that case—right hand, 
or left hands, both bands Or neither? It is not easy to say; the 
feelings are all true, but they contradict each ofoer. 

As to the eoHsistejtcy of substances, the touch is just as little to 
* The ulanet Uranus was discovered by Dr. Herschel on foe be depended on. iWch, blind-folded, a piece of matter whicl^has 
18th of March, 1781; Cere*, by Piani, June 1,1801 • Pallas the mne temperature as the finger, and which moves away at the 
by Olliers, March 38, 1808 r Juno, by Hardin* Sent 5 180 * ’ least touch, and lie it cohweb or bar of steel, it will fed all the 
Vesta, by Olbers, March 29,1807. 8 e " * same. Screw a deal seat slowly downwards, unknown to a person, 

as he site down upon it, and he ahall fiuicy that it is * soft cushion 
giving way to his weight. 

Nor is it better with regard to number. Take a little round ball— 
m marble for instance, fay it. on the table, bring the middle finger 
over the forefinger, so that they cross, and the points are side by 
side; place both on the hall, and roll it rapidly in circles, and you 
will soon find two balls, between which, foe two fingers will be 


HOW DO WE KNOW. 

People often feel a gnat deal of difficulty in learning, from wha 
may appear to be a very simple oversight, namely, a want of con 

sidering how they came by that which they know already. Om >i>it _ _ _ _ __ __ _ ; _ __ . . .. 

man stands before ug; and if any body were to ask us why wt alternately in danger of fulling down. If the fingers are not crossed, 
know that the one man is not two, we should think the question die hall will not led as if it were two. 

veiy silly and impertinent. « We see it with our eves ” and « w< 11le liisl mentioned instance, as well as the first, that of the 
can feel it by foe touch of our finger,.'' Hut truly, e^es and fin ^ ^ “ aJ'H* 


gers are but lame guides. Press the ball of one eye gently to 
side wifo a finger, and tho one man will appear tube two; and if th 
eyes be shut when the pressure is applied, and both opened to th 
same extent at foe same instant, it will not be possible to sa 
which of the two is the original man, and which the counterfeit 
through one of those multiplying glassei that make a num 


gliTnpse at “ how we know.” Die knowledge is not the mere 
touch, or the mere sight, but the repetition of them, in the way rtf' 
experience; and when the mode of experience is changed, they 
fail. Consequently, people may look, and touch,and listen, through 
a very long life, and yet be very ignorant, just for want of thought. 
Our senses are like ourselves, they can get by rote, without under¬ 
standing; and we may absolutely gaze our eye* out, and yet see 
nothing usefully.. 
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PALACE OF THE KINO OF THE SANDWICH 
ISLANDS. 



* > ' Woman of iktSandlmich Itlamlt, ^ 

Ik the course of a fewyeftrvfrom the •discovery s# these Winds 
in the Northern hemisphere, and many in foe South Sea, wonderful 
alterations have taken place, from the intercourse of the inhabitants 
with civilised ration*; and few years mom, it is probable, 
that regular towns and villages, ehurches, and splendid edifices 
will be seen, where once rude huts were the only human habita¬ 
tions. 

Already the' manareh of the Sandwich Islands is master of 
several ships, Which have superseded the frail canoes onpe so 
valued; and ijji.it it; the nature of .man not to be satisfied with a 
slight progress iti refinement, no doubt every opportunity will be 
engcrly embraced of introducing the arts and fashions of Europe. 
This would, no do&bt, have been accelerated by the late visit to 
England of the king and queen of these islands, had net death 
prevented their return to their native country. 

The progress of civilisation will be greatly accelerated when 
these islands are made to produce articles of commerce. They 
will then be visited by numerous European vessels, and merchants 
or their agents will form settlements there, carrying with them arti¬ 
ficers and materials for the fabrication of luxuries at present un¬ 
known among them. 

To call the pretest habitation of the chifef of these islaqjjs a 
palace, and himsifof a king, seems a burlesque on such titles; out 
as this is generally riotfe, we must adopt the same phraseology. 
Indeed, if absolute pOvfor-ebtistitutes a monarch, and the respectful 
admiration of the inhabitants of a country for the habitation of 
their chief magistrate, entitles the edifice to the name of palaoe, 
these epithets are not misapplied, as the king possesses unlimited 
authority, and his palace is greatly superior, both in extent and in¬ 
ternal accommodations, to the dwellings of his subjects. 

The palace is situated near the sea-side, in the island of Woahoo, 
and Is constructed of stakes, thatched, and the sides clothed with 
dried grass, giving it the appearance, at a little distance, of a large 
bam. ' The furniture corresponds with the simplicity of the man¬ 
sion, consisting of a few chairs for the chief personages, whilst the 
rut of the attendants are acconunodat&l with mate on the floor. 

lbs lktO king Rhio Rhio was a Christian, and had his visit to 
Ifiis country not terminated fatally, would probably have exerted 


all his influence for the promulgation of the fit hied***, 
nions-^coercive measures he was too wise and 
A forge place of worship, erected near hie palace, fo 
Ellis, a missionary, preatfijjSd, he called his cathedra^ 
his subjects to attend the'service there, bpt they were eatirmWt 
liberty to go to it' or not as suited their inclination. 

The Sandwich Islands a» situated in the Pacific Ocean, e£ 
tending in latitude from 18 deg. 54 min. to 22 deg. 15 min. nordtj - 
and in longitude from 159 deg. 54 min. to ICO deg, 24 min. west. 
They were so named by their discoverer,'>Capt. Cook, in honour of 
the Earl of Sandwich, at that tjme first lord of the Admiralty. 

These islands are eleven in number, Owbyhee, Mowee, R&nai, 
Morotoi, Tahoarowa, Woaho^ foe seat of government, Attooi, 
Necht^>wj Gteehent, fiforotisne, and Tohoara, foflut two un- 

Islands are in the same Hgittyfo^th the West 
In&S; but the climate is more tempfcnfl^ asm afbt subject to such 
tfo^bfe' wmds am) Hurricane* as spread devastation and destruction 
among the latter. • 

; lb* seif i« leburkahly ririi, as is evinced by the site to which 
tka sugar-canes grow, some 6f .them measuring eleven inches in 
otrcbmference, mid having •fourteen feet in length eatable. 

The natural productions of these islands, either animal or vege¬ 
table, are fevS; but Cammerce Svi.il soon Introduce all the varieties 
that are suitable to the climate, and so far render a real benefit to 
the inhabitants. No dotjdtt but that, when this is the case, the 
Sandwich Islands will be a very agreeable place of residence, as 
flu* as elimate and the productions of the soil am concerned. 

Die inhabitants, in their persons, manners, and religion, greatly 
resemble those of the South Sea Islands, particularly of New Zea¬ 
land, though of a milder disposition than the last mentioned, and 
without any traces of cannibalism among them; their persons are, 
in general, of the middle size, and well made, and they are veiy 
nimble, active, and capable of enduring fatigue. 

Both sexes tattoo their bodies, and even the tip of the tongue— 
forming a number of curious lines by furrowing the skin with an 
instrument like a comb, and applying herbs to the wounds, which 
render the sews ever after visible. 

The Sandwich islanders are a social people, living in villages 
consisting of one or two hundred houses, built without regularity 
or order; these axe generally defended by a wall. Some of the 
houses are large, and comparatively commodious, while others-are 
mere hovels, scarcely affording shelter from the winds and rains. 

'Die employments of foe mm consist chiefly in making canoes, 
mats, weapons, Ac.; and of the women in manufacturing cloth and 
in domestic duties, while the servants arc engaged in agriculture 
and fishing. The amusements of their leisure noun are dancing, 
boxing, wrestling, Ac. ' 

AhhougH thesc islanders manufacture weapons of war, and war 
canoes, and are even possessed of muskets, cannon, and ships, 
they are of a peaceful, friendly disposition, and live in the utmost 
harmony with one another. This does not arise from any defi¬ 
ciency of courage, but from a natural amenity of character, while 
it renders -them kind neighbours, induces them,likewi»e to show 
hospitality to strangers. 

Were this intercourse between those islanders with Europeans 
confined to the good and honourable, their condition would, no 
doubt, in a few years, lie greatly ameliorated, and they would have 
reason to bless the day that brought a ship to their shores. But 
with the advantages, it is to be feared, the vices and follies of civfir 
ized life will be introduced ; and as evil is much more rapid in 
its progress than good, the Sandwich islanders will not, in general, 
profit much, as it respects their morals and then- happiness by foe 
alteration. 

Still there is a hope that foe labours of zealous missionaries, 
blessed by the Almighty, will counteract the evils likely to arise 
front this intercourse, and promote the temporal tpd spiritual ad- 
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__ of these simple islanders in a great degree. Then, and 
wen only, will they be really benefited by the arts of civilisation 
introduced among them; they -will leant the folly of their giol- 
worihip* arid bow themselves to the only true Goa, their Creator 
and Redeemer. May this consummation, so devoutly to be wished, 
be speedfljr rtaliwd., 

MOSES. 




Tnrs gnat and celebrated. lecisdrtor is the most ancient of j 
writers. His Sacked History, which begins with the <* Crea¬ 
tion of the Woay>," and contains the code of kwtjka the go¬ 
vernment of the Hebrews, is written in five books,Vnown by the 
name of the Pentateuch. “ The Book of Job’' is also attributed 
to this inspired writer, as well as several Psalms. We may safely 
infer that, exclusive of the divine authority contained in his com¬ 
positions, they are valuable on many accounts, as they are 
indubitably the most remote remains of antiquity; and catty with 
them all the marks of probability and truth, and are the only 
authentic records which have appeared relative to the origin of 
the world, and the state of tb eprimeval age* of mankind. 

Moses was a native of Egypt. .He was born in the year 1571, 
B. C. 

ANECDOTES OF FOLLETTE, 
the polecat - (Mustela Putorius. LJ. 

BY, PROFESSOR RENNI3, OF KINo's COLLEGE. 

There is no animal more ravenous, suspicious, ferocious, se¬ 
dulous to avoid the observation of man—no animal more tyrannical 
in hen-roosts and dovfe-cotes, than that whose sanguinary habits I 
am going to describe: yet the individual *f which I speak is 
gentle and submissive, affable, caressing, and greatly attached to 
the persons belonging to the house in which hehas_received kind 
treatment. 

The Polecat, a description of which becomes useless, as the 
animal is so well known, has a fine triangular head, a long and 
supple body, very short legs, a penetrating, red, and lively eye, a 
black and bushy tail, which contrasts excellently with the ashy- 
brownish-gray colour, of his skin; and bounds lightly, gallops or 
leaps rather than walks. Provided very sharp claws she 
climbs with facility along walls, and exercises her destructive em¬ 
pire in her yards and dove-cotes, through <hc smallest-hole of 


which, having tfcts' ; ^i*s / ^ the 

ahimal is Sure dr fccee**. Bdt H * only wjmr fesowed by ob¬ 
scurity o^gtbdfo; that the Polecat undertakes- its..expeditions. 
Its sanguinary executions take place wheaall is still, and when 
its eye is no longer terrified by the observation of man. - 

It is a very good hunter—no watching fin its'prey, for it has not 
so much patience as the cat. The noise which accompanies it in 
its incursions, is often disadvantageous. It has neither the mo¬ 
deration, nor the prudence of the weasel and the oat: but 
that is no matter—it is agile, and can hrave danger with impunity. 
In the hen-roost, where it finds prey, it strqngldl without mercy, pil¬ 
lages, and devours eggs,'of which it . is particularly greedy—it 
spares neither age nor sex—inundates die theatre;!# its carnage 
with blood, and drags to a distance a part of . its victims, the re¬ 
moval of which oeases at the approach of day, or as soon as it hears 
any stirring in the house. If it .be winter, it-then retiresin peace 
to the granaries, and there enjoys the price of its cruel victory, ex¬ 
ulting at the heap of victims which lie scattered about it. 

Like the yellow plundering bees, it has a summer and a winter 
residence. In winter it is the terror of hen-yards and dove-cotes; 
in summer it inhabits woods, and is the powerful and ferocious 
tyrant of quadrupeds and winged tribes. It surprises the bird 
on h«r eggs—and thus a whole family is destroyed. In .like 
manner it is the dread of warretts: it dispeoples them la a 
short time, of young rabbits, and even Df the old ones, which 
it 'Surprises in their burrows, and obstinately dings to them until 
the blood ceases to issue from the body. ■- ': - 

If chased by the terrier, although more light* and agile, it does 
not confide in tht rapidity of its course, and cunningly knows how 
to break off the'seent and evade pursuit bydarting from the ground 
into some hollow tree, or in "the absence of such a retreat, by 
climbing upon the branches of a tree. The dogs arrive at the foot 
of th^tree, but it insults their want of power, and seems to de¬ 
spise them, disdainfully snarls at them, until the sportsman, at¬ 
tracted to the spot by the redoubled barkings of his dog, punishes 
it in his turn for its temerity and want of foresight. If it be only 
wounded by the fire, and the dogs dart upon it to tear it into 
pieces, it bites and furiously springs upon them; defending itself 
to the last extremity with equal courage and intrepidity. 

Such is the character of the animal at liberty—very irritable, 
revenging tl/e slightest outrage, and even in certain cases the ag- 
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gressor j—well! who would think it? the Polecat, to which a foot hat already made it* way over die wall* and the roofc, and 
celebrated naturalist has denied-all habits of familiarity—that we no longer hear the jmgiiog of her collar. Why ufes f&taritiDt 
animal so characteristically tyrannical, can be gentle, and provoke a small bell attached, said they, in anticipation ef tucltjilgbttissi? 


by tils caresses the { 
that sensible,and,,^ 8 



. ». drips 

than the Pqjtecat, >t 
and has bee% doa«^^';#f^ -M l » , i,^ri'| 
It has not the uiutopi^ ; tiWQn ,rif| ’pi 
domesticity’only . 


correcUo^d^^ 
feeding. This 
exercise of, 
cides with its 
immediately 
which calls' 
endeavour^ 
favourable, 
constant ci 

stranger. He iMy^the# 
to him and^inmivf 


if of his nHgjtars.*Tbe dog even, Tbecowteraetioti Mpfoet- general; it seemed that with 


mom affection 
»nr yean of age, 



enjoyments of the hriiipri bad vanished. ^ 

Two days had ahntoy' elapsed—two dhys of moumir^vS^lb 
riX^pjonths old. days of lamentation. In vain .had the crier published her fljgjik 
;ejf>: : ; v«^dl captive through the precincts of the hamlet. At length, a villager f y"* • 
frinly to to tell us, that a mw^Vhich saemed very uneasy, and uttered 
to Ms small cries, was jp&g’to and fto,» roof , of his habitation, - 

the without any desire to ri _ £ situation. My chil¬ 

dren • uiih a4',5«%?di.tioti ! -fepiuriid to i 


voiotp, 

those: 


lUNtjrri. 'J^Hm^.:Jty«ins they .made 
to'Vdm^veice, 
ilb |th|4«hd 

Ifthent her 
|dog, hid flight; 
f''trust the sprung to' 

3, she will run not heard, ani 
s had at fustfefostd fiom a strange expressed 



JriUsgert house. Before 
already heard their 
ppbw whence issued 
she beheld 
# the arrow’s 
tiie roof, 
cry, till then 
Mty$tu>g scene, she 
their hands, 
guesses endea- 
two little 
ent, joy, 


hour of the 
iety at three 
.this favour, she 
iwrs tile first stroke of the 
clock, by presenting herWritf at the gflMhg bf h«r IHtie hutch, in 
whioh she is at full liberty:' Htadtairere communicated 'by a 


we delay to 


hand; shariat*itlidbtailtimand makes a thousand g*rajjpls,as < if laaped 
to thank him fix hiSihje^hiess and to manifest ^.gratitude. $b« voured to 
thon returns to iter ^master and redoubles her caresses, as ifto friends, 
prove to tbea^ithlri they were, still beloved, and as' ifshe wished and sensll 
by these antie^'inarinCrs to dissipate in their minds the lightest Folleth 
suspicion of jeiipusy. . ' . , ' repast arrives; 

It .will be sped by thefollowing ten ts, that Valmont Bomare, stated times in 
like Buflbn, has been too hasty in his decision upon the character claims herjprivilege as soon! 
of this annual. ■■ .*■ 

'* The rol«6a^","says, he, u taken young, may. be tamed to a 
certain degree, but is nltar attached, and always remains so wild small plaintive cry, which' changes into a 
as to be obliged to be kept chained up. M. do Baffon brought open It-—incontestable , pfobPof vbfflflfi^ fl^hijiarity. But, 
up one, which ^escaped several time* from its chain. The first although growling very mu<A, she does'' ! Mt , lidiif f Wdentment, and 
time it did not go far,’and returned some hours afterwards, but her anger vanishes a* soon as teeApproach 1 tfr'lethat out; and, 
without thowingany marks of joy or attachment to any body. Itex- fSrfrom biting, begin! immediately 1 to play; find ffek ker liberator, 
pressed itt dteire to eat in the manner that dogs and.cats do. Soon Immediately she is introduced info' tiie diniSg-room, she visits 
afterwards, its Ibimee -was of longer duration, and at length it every corner of it, as if to assure berseff 'of the localities, and tiien 
came not beck again. It was then a year and ahalf old; an age at evinces her pleasure at being in Such good company, first to her 
which nature, says M. de Boflbn, had apparently prevailed. It favourite, Carlo—earesses him, excites him, and redoubling her 
ate of every thing that was thrown to it, except salad and .herbs, gaiety, seems to reproach him for that coldbeSs itjhil manner, so 
It was remarked, that it drank frequently—sometimes slept for little worthy of her amicable demonstratfeiui ; i> tgeb Carlo, be- 
two days together—was also two. or three days without steeping, coming animated by degrees, and stretchibg his jaws wideopen, 
and was all that time' in continual motion. All this argues the begins to reflect, ’that he must also play, and enters into all the 
animal tube agile, watchful, and jealous of hi^ liberty. Old caprices of Follette,- who, springing upon his back, Suffers herself 
ffnievtis endeavour always to bite, .and refuse every kifig of to be carried, backwards .and forwards, licks his ears, or, to show 
nourishment but raw flesh. him equal complaisance, looks for the itata which are established 

I shall comment on these obaervations by others. among his hair, * 

We had remarked, that Follette did not like slavery, and the She then renews her acquaintance' with the eats, who an pot so 
least symbol of it disturbed.and tormented her: so we suffered frolicsome, and from whom she seldom, receives any other breat¬ 
her to remain at liberty for some few days, at first in her apart- meat, than a few scratches, which [she bears it good part. One 
mentoT She did not abuse our confidence. One day, having of them only is her friend, and is pleased to play with her, and 
stolen a partridge from my game-bag, she was hurrying to return her caresses—but Follette, the amiable Follette, according 
eat her plunder in secret, when a passer-by alarmed her, and to general opinion, has more gracefulness, suppleness, and deli- 
caused her to let her prey fell. She. soon hid herself front our egey, and none of those tricks by which the cat, always in bis 
sight, agd the pleasure of again breathing a free air rendered he r character, and forgetting that he is at play, seeks an oppprtuigty* 
for this tame deaf to our calls. to inflict wounds. i* . 

Follette teas gone 1 The regret was general! Every body in Like the dog, she answers to the call—leaps upon the.tffojte. as 
the house was on foot. Where con she bp I is. the question. 1000 u she is allowed permission, and traverses the spjmc between 
Where is any 'trace of her ohserved ? Has she met with one of the plates and dishes with a Surprising dexterity fpd quickness, 
her owuj speoies to guide her in the uncertain rood ? Her light j She has.no reserve for certain food;, she.e^ .fvtay thing, but 
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aflfects a preference for certain viands, of which she is very fond 
Tor example, she is passionately fond of milk, especially if it fc 
sweetened; rice-milk, cofffce, chocolate, Itc.j cakes, pancakes 
and sweetmeats in ,general.. Ry offering* bit pf sngar to her, she 
will foilpw,as from one place to anctthet, and even make par¬ 
ticular loppb cation*. According tn the degree of softness in hei 
licking, so much affection or gratitude is announced. 

’She Is very fond of biscuits, nuts, fruits, cream-cheese, which 
■ha laps up with extreme avidity: matt, fifth, sauces of every 
kind; vegetables, such AS haricots, spinach, cardoons, salsifies, 
fee., are good for her, tkn^ .satisfy its taste and appetite. She cats 
confectionaries, and also salads which have been recently seasoned 
such as the corntnop lettuce, goss lettuce, orfiss, wild cbicOree. 
eatery, fro.; in foct^she-ik e^ariyOfoas- '. .';^V.4’ rrj . 

Follette has ( a^thex« be any 
upon the tabki^«^^$i a wat«fc^«, .8he ( WuQ&pCtly dart for¬ 
wards with greal'eagerpiss in order to insert her snout, and drink; 
she is permitted this liberty, that her singular caprice may be sa- 
tisfied; then being driven &way, she constantly returns to the 
charge, and with dextirity.an^ .ceiterity^jfts up the piece of linen, 
with which it is covered, ov?r,. by means of her fore-paws, and 
squats upon her httinches, ' like tlie ape tt'robnkey'tribe. It is 
impossible to'jjqd&ce her to desist from this importunity but by 
measures of severity, and* by showing.^erth^TOd, of which slie is 
very apprehensive. ‘ « .' 

Follette habitudes herrolfJofoepetfurmancs of three services 
she eats little, but is fond of tasting of every dish. Jumping from 
plaie to plate, she pays an interesting visit to each guest; and by 
way of salutation first |ig|M his hand in order to have the indul¬ 
gence to select from his plate what is most agreeable to her palate. 
With her foot she abstracts from the plate the. piece winch has 
met with her choice, or very composedly eats it without removing 
it from .its place, and then makes three or four somersets as a re¬ 
turn for her entertainment. 

After soup, which she laps with great slowness, she regales her¬ 
self with ragouts and delicacies; sucks small bones with much 
delicacy, and eventually 'fmcks and grinds them between her teeth, 
*nd swallows them. When a raisin is given her, she exhibits her 
joy by a thousand' pretty tricks, while she is eating it—tricks, 
which the eye delights to observe and fotlo.w, and which are unac¬ 
companied -by the unpleasant appearance of an ugly mug, and 
hideous figure, as in the case of that excellent imitator, the 
monkey. 

MAXIMS AND MORALS. 

We ought not to make promises lightly, that is, without reflec¬ 
tion; hut when we have promised, we ought scrupulously to keep 
our word. 

Our happiness depends principally on ourselves, and on the 
goodness or badness of our dispositions; that is to say, on our 
being virtuous or vicious. 

Passionate an^er rob* us of reason, while it continues. A man 
in * passion resembles a drunken man. 

Appearances are often deceitful—hence, we should never be 
hasty in making up our minds on the unfavourable side. 

A habit of tattling leads to gossiping, and causes a great deal of 
mischief and ill-will. 

It is not enough to do good when opportunities offer; we ought 
to seek them. 

It is very foolish to be proud of our persens. 4 



that broiled 
(Cishment, and is, therefore, 
. .therefore, the best 
1 tie strength 



CHEMISTRY OF THE KITCHEN. 
by frofesbor rennie, of king’s control.‘ * 
(Concluded, f¥gm page 14.) 

When we are asked, therefore, what, sorts of meat are most fit for 
broiling, we should say, such as are too dotted 'deficient in albumen 
and gelatine for roastihg^among whidt^may be meiitidoed the 
flesh of old animals, thor^mp of beef, which abounds in fibre, and 
above all, game, arid nwst forts of fish, such as trout, char, mack¬ 
erel, and herring*, wWdiJirpttld be rendered too soft by boiling; 
and be quite shrivelled % TOaSting or. bii^fr Soeh flesh as 
abounds in gelatine ahd'jrijfijiy juices is not; proper 1 for broiling; 
and, consequently, lamb, ttfotawfoking-pj&fowh, and kid, sue much 
more adapted for roasting'may be taid of foe parts of 
animals, for eveh--sAths.. -=—• 
should pot.be j 


.l*m -a 

, Iir .,... 

11 

meat containsdfeigfeate 
preferable to all other motftsttf 
mode in which animal food can. 
of invalids, both from Its nutritivp qiwlitift&'lrid from its being 
easily digested, »ahe juices are so liute'blflited that they require 
little preparation to convert them into good chyle, and healthy 
blood. Chops, steaks, and many kinds of fish are, 1 therefore, to ha 
preferred broiled rather than fried, when substantial and strength- 
ning nourishment is wanted, even'though it should not accord so 
well witli taste, and' the fancies of appetite. Those who are already 
strong require not to bo particular, but for invalids it is indis¬ 
pensable. 

DIFFICULT TERMS EXPLAINED FOR YOUTH. 

Chemistiit is that science, wbich enables us to discover the peehllar 
properties of all bodies, oither in their simple or compound stateor, 
in other words, it is that science which treats of the several methods of 
examining the constituent parts of bodies, and which explaise their 
iroperties, and the law i by which they ore combined. The science of 
IsiEMibTsx is much more grand and extensive than it it usually con¬ 
sidered, and is of much greater importance. It has of late, however, 
«come much more generally pepular than it formerly wee, and is now 
considered as a necessajy branch of a Libekaw Education. It oon- 
.ains vast stores of usifut Knowlkuoe that are applicable, and, valu- 
ible, to persons in every etation of life. The principal works on this 
subject, are those of Fourcroy, Murray, Thomson, Davy, Braude, and Ure, 
Philosophy 1 s a term of several meanings. .Its usual acceptation, 
s the knowledge or study of nature and morality, ns founded on reason 
nd experience. It owes its name to the modesty of Pythagoras, who 
■fused the title of wise, given to hit predecessors, Thales, &«., as too 
tsauming, and contented’ himself with foe simple appellation of “a 
rtend, or lover, of VV rsnOM." * 

By Philosophy we mean the knowledge of the reasons of things, in 
imposition to History, which is the here knowledge of facts; or, to 
VlATHSUAncs, which is the knowledge of the quantity of TKlNOt, or 
heir measures. 

These three kinds of knowledge ought to bo combined as much M 
tossibie. 

Philosophy is usually divided into two parts, NATViuLend Moral' 
Natural Philosophy is that science which considers the pewars of 
Vatu it a, the properties of natural bodies, and their mutual action OB 
>ne another. This science is sometimes called Physics. . 

Naturalist is a person whe studies Nature, and is well versed ill 
atural bodies, especially in what relates to animals, vegetables, and 
inerals. 

The greatest naturalists among foe rodents were, Aristotle, Pliny, 
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Pliant Soliou», and Theophrastusj axapnfthe modern*, Liruueus, 

Buffen, aad Cuvier. Hie work* of Xjuiura* end Button ere well 
known j those of Cuvier ere less kpowu, from their being to recently 

Liiutmu Was a Sweden, K|L ini-Curier werel^wneRien. 

Monet'Piitnoedeitv fa tb*Vi«t(i*'^f kyadtffra. the Ruins of a 
virtu on* and happy Hftb and extgtetW to the'ihe^tkitrlf them j—or, 
in other words, {t l* toejolitttde toatdireets ajMfenngdur manners, ex 
plains the r^tedtti; nstare.'lmii ^Wccmoi^[^0m atffibhsi and in¬ 
structs u* W^tia^^rtSrt'jSdicity «Ufh''^^paH{{btd to ksm 
nature, : -'i . ’ 

Moras, daft Sana ; 

at other tunas Motoij^tr,., • '.V.' 

The Moe»i..er^|Mj s t a ^rL. ■!.. 

M.„^*p|§F 

Moral Aoxmte A are. jinn 
consequently, xew&dabk er.^^MSM^ 

Among the 'mom vimi*a afeLn8tttav' ! 

■ V"-> ■ 


a? 




MT■ v • 

Sf'psfikiifciBfy, in 

•' ... ■ 


ance, Ac. 

Mora#certainty' i*' 

. ^ _ 

Moral im roistojiiriiri ifwe’ otherwise call e tpry great, add 
almost iniuptndU4$icpity, to Opposition to a phyiicat, or natural im¬ 
possibility. •' ' r . • :-'i' 

Culinary, relating tt th« kitchen. ^ 

Gelatine* farmed. twj& a jelly. Gelatine is usttifl? fnbpaffed from 
the skin of animel|. > ’.CiwiAangiue ie a gelatine ceotamitieted or pdl 
luted with impurities, tfrwhtoh k owsjii.itt colon*. IsinOlao is e 
gelatins nearly to e state of purity. V. 

Gelatins, when quite piire.to transparent and. colourless, hard, brittle, 
and breaks with a glassy fracture. It baa scarcely any taste or amell, 

and ia heavier than weter*. ! 1 * . 

Albumen is tho moat frequent of the prmimai* animal principles. 
'Hie white ef an egg ie almost pure albumen. Albumen ie abundant 
in all red-blooded animals", It it present to the bleed, ligaments, 
veias, bones, Ac. , ’’ - *r-, 

BnoxntATE, nearsnd tmmedkte, 

Oimaaome is obtained from the muscles, and his a brewn yellow 
eolsur. It swells up when heated, and is decomposed. 

Ca rson is a chemical.element, wifich is sometimes met with pure to 
the mineral state, as in the diamond. It exists to combination in many 
minerals; is also found in considerable abundance, to all vegetable end 
animal matter. The Cva&fyr asuiUy obtains Carbon, according to tile 
different uses to which it is to he Tpplied,—from coal, from animal 
■matter, and from vegetables. Carbon ia solid, insipid, without smell, 
and generally black. 

To carbonise a thing is to bum it in a close vessel until all that ia 
volatiU by heat is evaporated, when a block mass of Carbon is left, 
which is applicable to different arte, manufactures, and uses, 'i bus 
are produced the takes and charcoal of commerce. 

Famnacious, mealy, tasting like meal. 

Bapio, tasteful, palatable, powerfully stimulating the palate. 

Kairyreuna (em-pe ifi-ma), tbe burning of any matter m boiling or 
distillation, 

Emsyreumatical, having the smell or taste of substances ss above 
burnt. 

Ammonia is obtained abundantly by manufacturers from top de¬ 
composition ef animal matter; chiefly from hom,. hoofs, and bons. 
They are put into an iron pot er still, closely covered, and then ex¬ 
posed to a streng best. The liquid' ammonia of commerce is of very 
variable strength, which it readily ascertained by Chemists. 

A solution of Ammonia ji recommended for restoring the appearance 
of gold trinkets, which have lost their colour from wear, by removing 
part of the copper from the surface ef the allay. 

Solution, matter dissolved, that which contains any thing dissolved. 
(Also toe removal of a doubt, or intellectual difficulty). 

Alloy, baser metal mixed with a superior, aa to coinage, itg. 

Bland, soft. .. 
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■ OF SCOTLAND. 

Nor Vfitt prevent.Wi# of human 

virtue from exciting btftgMt i^katauion afid eflpUNK.. . 

Were any proof Of this truth required we dhoulf have a con¬ 
vincing one in the esteem in wWch thp jwimOty of Wallace, 
the herd 6f Scotland, te hold by EttgU»k0n,. 'Tot it was as the 
bitter And uftttak&bk enemy of Bingliu^ tut hie coinage, hit 
sagacity, tad hto psreeverance were displayed. But the,nobler 
qualituMrf hit head end heftrt bava arojuMi thwn'ebler feelings of 
bur nature, tad, fo forget ttof impksuVj# «t«mx.to UMr patriot and 
hero-,', Baf, Ihw^h^the frunij^ef ^JtprisjsttaiisW taumg us, 
the partiicutere <rf hi^ pu^lm i .iwresi' f 'by;;n<>. gleans universally 



will not be desti- 
tojthe majority of 


known; and a brief hkeitK Of 
tutej.we imagine, of. either i 
tar readers. , • 

Alexander thc Third, Kiitaof Iwftig tHled by an acoi' 

dental toll from his horse, tfiS SoO'ttkh sceptre; devolved upon bis 
Lnund^daughter. Margaret, the infant child of bis daughter Mar* 
^ret, who had but a few years previously been stosned to Eric of 
Norway, whom in the third year from her marriage -left that prince 
a wi*dower. '■, 

*' J.** 1 fl * * , v • . 

Scarcely any event could iiave. been mote immediately pro¬ 
ductive of misfortune and suffering to Scotland than the suddirti 
decease of Alexander, while the princess, his successor, was yet to 
her infancy. For, the internal 1 state of the kingdom required the 
exertions ofa vigorous and sagacious ruler; while the ambition 
and the splendid military talents of Edward tbe Third, of England, 
threatened to subvert tbe Scottish monarchy altogether, and to 
render Scotland itself a mere province, luid appanage of the Eng¬ 
lish crown. At first, indeed, it seemed not improbable that the 
unien of the two kingdoms, though inevitable, would be peaceably 
brought about, and productive of future peace. For Edward, who, 
when the ambitious and warlike frenzy was not upon him, could 
prove himself as politic as he was brave, applied to Eric of Norway 
to give the hand of thq young princess Margaret to hie son. Eric 
was too sensible of tbe advantages which would accrue to him from 
an alliance with so powerful a monarch as Edward, to make any 
difficulty about giving his consent to the match; and the young prin¬ 
cess speedily set out from Norway on her voyage towards Scotlaud. 

But those who hoped that the union of th.e young queen of 
Scotland with the son of the English monarch would avert a war 
between the two countries were doomed to see their hopes frus¬ 
trated by an event as unexpected as it was lamentable. For, 
scarcely had the young princess sailed from Norway, when she 
was seized with a severe fit'of illness, which rapidly i; creased to 
so alarming a degree as to induce those who were charged with the 
care of her, to anchor at the island of Orkney. She was conveyed 
oa shore, but, though every care aad attention were lavished upon 
her, she died soon after her landing. This sad event alaimtd and 
grieved all those ef the Scots who were anxious fur the preserva¬ 
tion of peace. For, while on the one hand it destroyed the hops 
of giving Edward an interest in the welfare of the Scottish ptapls, 
and exposed them to the enmity of that ambitious and waz-loving 
king, it also rendered it very probable that llaliol and Bruce, the 
rival candidates for the crown, would hght up the flames of sivil 
war in the prosecution of their respective claims. 
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Meeting Vfrllaee and Bruce. 

War, indeed; was to eninto ; “but not p recisely from the causes 
which were expected to produce it. jThe rival competitors, in¬ 
stead of arming their countrymen against each other, took the 
more honourable, though, as it subsequently proved, scnreeiy less 
fatal, course, of referring their dispute to the arbitration of the Eng¬ 
lish monarch. 

Edward gladly accepted the task thus offered to him; and, by 
way of rendering his mediation effectual, he marched an immense 
army to the border position at which be appointed the rivals to 
meet him and make their claims. 

When Daliol and Bruce, with their respective supporters, ap¬ 
peared before Edward, he astonished them by declaring that thaugl 
they had, indeed, solicited him to .arbitrate between them, ho was 
about to do so, not in mere complianee with their solicitation, but 
by virtue of his authority as feudal superior of the kings of Scot¬ 
land. It was in vain that it was represented to him that the more 
correct course would be to decide upon the sovereignty firsthand then 
to claim of die new sovereign whatever the sovereignty owed to 
him. He wne too confident in the might ho possessed, to pay any 
attention to reasoning upon his right. Ilis feudal superiority was, 
at length, formally acknowledged by the competitors; and then, 
as if desire grew with indulgence, he stated that in claiming the 
feudal lordship, he by no means intended to preclude his future 
claim to the direct and immediate sovereignly itself. 

After making this startling declaration, Eduard appointed trusty 
commissioners to decide between the rivals, Baliol and Bruce. 
The claims of the former were held to be the stronger, mid he was 
accordingly crowned. 

But it soon appeared that Edward viewed his feudal superiority 
in no nominal or honorary light. In Let, he interfered so strongly, 
and so vexaiiftusly, in the internal affiirs of Srvtlunil, that even the 
tam* and pliant spirit of Baliol was, at length, aroused, and a war 
was the consequence. Hut though Baliol was roused to resist¬ 
ance, he was not competent to defend his kingdom against an ad¬ 
versary so warlike and powerful as Edward, and lie was soon de¬ 
feated, and taken, as a prisoner of state, to England. L’ressing- 
ham, the treasurer, and Ormesby, the justiciary of Scotland, were 
jointly entrusted vtith the vice-royalty of Scotland; while, Baliol, 
the crowned king, was a prisoner in the hands of his connueror. 

Now it was, when Scotland groaned beneath the petty and vex¬ 
atious tyrannies of the servants of its conqueror, that the hero Wal¬ 
lace started into that bold and spirited course of patriotism, which 


earned him a'farae and an admiration which will cease only when 
mankind shall prefer slavery to freedom. 

In May, 1297, he made a bold, though an unsuccessful, attempt 
to capture the persqn of Ormesby.,’ Thatpe nonage contrived, in¬ 
deed, to escape, but his very flight'gave wew energy to the follow¬ 
er* of Wallace; and in an almost incredibly sKbrt time they expelled 
the English troops from all the chief and strongest places in Scot¬ 
land. For some time, every day in Wallace’s life brought him the 
toils and the dangers of battle ; and every battle left him in posses¬ 
sion of greater power and higher renown, lie began with but a few 
bold followers; but in a short time he found himself at the head of a 
numerous and enthusiastic army, well provided with all the imple¬ 
ments and munitions of war. 

Edward, who at this juncture was jq trance, offered the Kart 
of Sfegy in crush. Aitt.d£n|||igfrevoH. ..yhat nobleman, with all 
,speod, 5 ?hvch^' , op J ;‘'ar^|ilC«rtJ^.R'^and <i meri into Scotland. 
Even that iraroens^^ce wo}i}d hajs availed but little, had not-the 
ignorant pride *iwvijiritie v • ^otti^t nobility fought ggainst 
«hemselv«;*nd tti^irt»un^;>"tb-iyhadbeeuwell enough pleased 
to^see \Vfilace take ihe lead J national 

honour while its cause was almost Uttei^i.ileipeles#,iV,But, when his 
jjgcnius and.Ws'ifalour had given a new aspect,hVidie conffict, they 
suddenly dissf^a that it was-degrading to them that the chief 
command should "life in the hands of a private gentleman I This 
paltry pride, deserved no lenity and no indulgence. . But Wallace 
was a realifero, and areal lover,of Iris coanUy,,atulwhen he perceived, 
by ntimerous and contmUed'flbftofi^,.that hufhuthority really was 
painfully felt by his ignorant compatriots, 'he voluntarily resigned 
his command. But this noble aet of Sclfideoj^l came too late. 
Irresolution and procrastination had already worked their usual 
evils. Edward himself, with the very flower of his troops, had 
by this time arrived, and in a battle which was fought near Ivil- 
kiik, the Scots were completely routed. Bruce, who had all along 
endeavoured, at whatever sacrifice, to.make a friend of Edward, 
the foe and the scourge of his native land, was actually at this 
period serving in the English army; he was encountered by 
Wallace near the Carron; andthf latter sternly, yet with feeling, 
reproached him for his desertion of the cause of Scotland. “ You,” 
said Wallace, “ are especially bound to oppose the English king, 
for he wrongs you -whife wronging your country!" So powerfully 
was Bruce affected by these word* tliat he from that time resolved 
to deliver hit countiv; and Wallace may be said to have been, 
like Sampson, the most victorious on the eve of his death. For, 
though unsuccessful himself, be raised up for Scotland a more 
fortunate, though a less disinterested champion. For a time, 
Wallace found -afety in concealment. The cowardly and mean sub¬ 
mission of the noble* who had refused to serve under his com¬ 
mand left him no hope of delivering his country. But he would 
not be an active assistant in her enslavement, and neither threat 
nor promise could induce him to submit himself to Edward. 

To the eternal shame of Scotland lie was at length betrayed into 
the hands of the English, by Sir John Manteith, and carried to the 
Tower of London as a prisoner. And to the still greater shame ef 
.he warlike Edward, this gallant man was murderously beheaded 
here, upon the preposterous charge of treason towards a monarch 
o whom he neither owed, nor had promised, allegiance. His pos- 
.*rity, however, has rightly judged him; and all time will admire 
is ability and patriotism, and lament his death. 

PubUthed by Jam** Cium, MS, Rog«nt-*trret, and SI, fiMwitK-n*.] 
Related by Whitika, ilctofort Hens*. 
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1- The above engtuyiug represents the heavens, in which the 
Solar System is considered as forming part; and in order to con¬ 
template a spectacle so grand, Jet i«s imagine ourselves upon some 
high elevation, in an open country, where tlie view is uninterrupted 
on every side. The but time for this purpose is upon the setting 
of the sup, when the western sky is faintly illuminated; at 
which time, we shall see this light fade away by degrees, tlie 
darkness increase, night come ou, and the sky will appear a vast 
dome studded with a multitude of brilliant (mints. These 
are the stars, which the too strong light of tire sun has pre¬ 
vented us from perceiving during the day. The disposition of 
these stars seams to be immutable; which is essentially tlie same now 
as it was in periods, tlie most remote. Tlie different clusters are 
such in their configurations as {be ancients described them, when 
they grouped them together under the name of coiuUllalioru; and, 
to assist the memory, associated them with the figures of men, 
animals, he. But these stars, while they presgrve.the same order, 
are carried round the heavens as by a common motion. Those 
• towards the west, decline more and more, aad disappear when the 
sun bets; while others, presenting themselves in the east; seem to 
rot. 


come from beneath the horizon. Rising to different heights in the 
heavens, they descend again, and set in their turn, like those which 
preceded them. Hut if, in our latitude, we place ourselves in such 
a mauner, as to have the east on our right, aud the west on our 
left, wc shall see, in that part of live heavens which is before us, 
and which wc call not th, some groups of .stars which seem set; 
such for example, is the remarkable caileotkfercallttl the “/treat 
Bear." This constellation, and the greater-port ofthose which are 
found in that pnit of the heavens, disappear only when their light 
is lost in that of the sun. They may be seen during tbe whole of 
tlie night, and followed through the lowest part of their course, for 
they never descend to the horizon. If observed at different times 
of the night, they will be found to have their positions in the 
heavens reversed, tbe natural effect of the rotaiy movement, which 
they have in common with all the other stars; and tliejceetee, about 
which they move, is a point of tine heavens situated djspctly north. 

Hie light that appears in tbe east at the approa&bf day, soon 
becomes strong enough to eclipse the stars which have just risen in 
that direction; the west is now in darkness, and the scene is tbe 
reverse of that which happens at the beginning of the night, the 
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light continuing to increase, the - stars grow fainter - and fainter till descried the continent of America, which had been previously dis> 
they at length disappear, and day sheds its brightness upon every Covered by other navigators, pursuing the same route. Not finding 
object. Th|t sun now.prese.nts itself, is seen in the east like the an opening to enable him to continue his course in a westerly di¬ 
stars ; fr g fc ttfl i Md paste* thftmgh the Metetia, deC&inet to tlia Section, h« sailed rioig the d»ul«s tfiriMb'fte to#*, pHtpommg 
west* %nidi*tppfaA in the prirt opposite to feat In Which it rc*£ to its southtrt exdVtmity, he rotad Hf tnd fotMAidWelf in 
when all the phenomena of night are repeated in the manner just the great Southern Oeeanv. Then he pursued his course towards 
described. the west} after some tithe he arrived at the Molucca Islands; 

By examining the heavens for a number of nights successively, and sailing continually towards the west, he made Europe from 
we observe certain Warachange their places wHb regard to others; the east, and thus arrived at - 4 he place from which he set 
passing from one constellation they pass toward* another; which, out. This great achievement, since repeated by several navi- 
toti few days Is scarcely perceptible. But these small changes, gators, as Sir Franeis Drake; Lord Am oh, Cooke, &c., &c., 
at length become gpparent, and the start in which they take place proves that the whole Surface of the water and land Is con- 
are transferred to different parts of the heavens, on which account vex, returning into itself, that the heavens do not touch any 
they are called ppsnets, or wandering stars, to distinguish them part of it, mid that in-whatever country we travel, the general 
from those wfelcfc pnaurra tfc» satns relative situation, and which I system of Hariris raSfrfeseyoIieKrepd the Earth fch consequence 
are called fitt* Stirs. of ttst.-diriBriMd- tsatfta9^^^i|Hin- -ttsis^-'ahiw plainly shopa, tlw< the 

* This is tattiaMM IttgMp tirade nseof in astronomy, but heavWardeoot rest umoBm bbriz&a of the tea, as one might be 


Of THE tmVKOTTt OF THE EASTH. 


open space by the handbft&e .. .. 

Here it duly be well toexptaift wirtS- fe Useaitt by, the relative 


Tfls Earth, H VriU be remembered, is a vast solid body, of a terms up and down. On whatever part of the earth we may be 
shape nearly round, like an immense ball; and that, although it situated, the direction towards the sky, or heavens, is called up, 
appears to be pdMfaiMmtly at met, it is in fact in constant motion, and die direction towards the centre of the earth is called down. 
And it is so logo, that its surface, except where it is irregular by So that, with regard to open space, what 1* up from any given 
lulls and m ountain *, appears to be flat. About two-thirds of the point of the earth's surface, is down from the opposite point thereof; 
Earth are earned With Water, whose surface Is rounded to conform which point is on the opposite side of. the earth, and <is called our 
with the general shape of the Earth. On this surface we can sail antipodes, where people are walking on the earth, with their feet 
round the wcvtd In aU ports of it, and in all directions. All this is towards our feet, and their heads in an opposite direction, towards 
easily and read ily so lved by navigator* and travellers. When na- the sky, in the same manner as we are at the present moment, 
vigators depart front * coast, they observe that edifices and tnoun- Anti signifies against, podes, feet. This bring*US to explain what 
tains sink by degrees, and at length disappears* if immersad in the is meant by 

ocean. Tills tfrtl is not to be ascribed to'dufance, which causes thi? vrrn a f-TtoN nv otiAVlTiTtdiN 

lo-l** U-dfom, Which 

ships deck, we p maf n it again by ascending the masts. The fom it by some other ferae, and which reduces the surface of 
same takes phe* rritfa respect to the ship as seen from the shore. die water t0 a form, corresponding with the general form of the 
ft declines ^ Hale wdUtfle,and finally disappears,descending ***. {See tngravtUg, page 21.) Now, observe: the power 

be ‘™ the 1 ! 0ril0a . >tfa f* ** a * . Thwe phenomena, 0 f aUra «; t ion, vEh makes all bodies Mar the earth fall towards 

w ic t are etfotinually, and in all direotions, prove, that j t> wou ;<j make the earth fad to the tun, If this-attraction were not 

the surfiree rifas M is oonm, add ttat ,t is by it* interposition ^mcraeled by some other power. -Tre earth bring in constant 
that^tantd^araSoraMM. (.See engraving.) motion round the Am, th* velocity of which betogto great, if it 

. . V* 11 ” erC * P ain Sur e ’ a s ' n ®k mountain, nr a tower, werL . no t restrained by the attraction of gravitation, the earth 

... * ° Ve * * W ° U poreeiv from every quarter, at least wou jj fry off to a greater distance from the sun, in the same 

■ w S ^* C 0rS Wei f TT M ° M *° reni * er ’** dimensions in- manner that a stone whirled about in a sling flies off the instant 
visible on account of the distance; and this would not be the case, j, ; g discharged from the sling. The two powers are made to 
txcep a very great istances. 1 ie base* of elevated object* balauce each ftthi ? so exactly, that the earth has continued from the 
would not disappear before their summits. They would not seem creation to revolve about the tun, varying its distance in different 
sin y e 8 re ®*» wen they disappeared from the deck of a parts of its Course, but regaining it by fixed laws, so that every 
vesse, leywou not vmi le from the top of the mast. revolution is the same, and is performed in the same period of 

tne horizon of the sea, which Beams, to terminate its surface, is 


unA u" r ? 1 res P ect to d‘ e situation of the observer, of a ll the phenomena of the heavens, there are few, if any, 

. . j * i y a convex,ty of 1116 surfaoe o{ ‘he ymter. that engage tile attention of mankind more than the tdipses of 

.... °. we . Me . epart from *" sl *ore, seem to us to go the sun and moon; and,-to those who are unacquainted with a*- 

ZT .J™ 1 ’ “ l)lr orizon Inove * 0,1 w **h them. When tronOmical principles, nothing appears more extraordinary, than 
they hare disappeared from our view, we may ascend a mountain the accuracy with which they can be predicted. 
iieai 1 tnft sun a, ftnd see Rgcun, for Nome time, tho sumo vessel qj? ECJLIPSES 

Sfl 5* btfo "‘PP ea ' e < i *® ««* “ the waters. It would be a fry eoiipee is meant the privation of *e light of rome luminary, 
boWai^ nnportant undmtnkmg to ascertainlwhat becomes of this by the interposition of an opaque or (lark body,either between itand 
honZOa M w advBnce tOTwd> » ^ttouaUy in the same the eye, or between it and the son. An eclipse of the sun « moon 
--- ortuguese, was the first who is caused by the situation of the moon with regard to ffMwrth. 

jgT*Sf TT 1 *’ iu _ P® 1 P* The eclipses if the inn take place, when the moon, passing the . 

Course towards th* weet. After * taig royags he and earth, intercept* his r*y*. Those of the eteeft ttk* plae* 



1»3frg 

when the earth, coming between the am end moon, deprive the 
■neon of her light. (See mgrtning.) 

Hence, an eclipse of the rum eta take place smly when the mom 
changes, and an ttUptt tf the mum only, vfoenth* moon full* j 
for at the time of anaelipaa, either of the ana or mean, the sun, 
earth, and moan, muet be in the mine straight line, (A further 
account of eclipses will be given in some future number.) 

GEOGRAPHY AND JUSTOKV. 
rtou tub vzmtvbs; or tub tsiuxurn fjk>m eovpt. 

(See Map,page a, No. //«) 

Our readers'will remember, tint die light past of the first map j 
(in page 1) represents the World as known b efo r e the Deluge; and 
that the light part iu page 9 (No. IL), shows the world as known 
from the Deluge to the departure of thelsraalitM foot* -Egypt. 

Iu this, the second period, we commence our history with Noah, 
the founder of nations. As soon as the waters, of 4 tbe Deluge had 
gradually subsided, and the earth had regained, its pristine appear* 
ance, Noah,came forth-from the ark with hie family < «*-, his wife, 
his three sons, Shem, Ham, and Japhet,*with their wives, and the 
creatures .thathad been shut up with,him; and with a grataful 
heart offered sacrifices and thanksgivings for his wonderful pre¬ 
servation.* 

Pleased with the conduct of his pious servant,, the Almighty 
promised that he would no more destroy the inhabitants of die 
Earth by a general Flood, and appointed the rainbow as a pledge 
of his faithfulness. 

The Ark, in which Noah and his family were saved during the 
Flood, after having been long tossed upon the vast deep, is sup¬ 
posed- to have finally rested upon Mount Ararat, in Armenia, 
about half way between ‘the Caspian sea and the Black aea, now 
forming part of Asiatic Turkey, 

It was in the neighbourhood of these mountains that Noah and 
his family continued to dwell for nearly one hundred years, during 
which, they increased so rapidly, that it became necessary for them 
to enlarge the bounds of their habitation. On,this occasion they 
descended southward, and seated themselves in the “Land qf 
. Shinar ,” which lies on the south-east of Mesopotamia, not far dis¬ 
tant from the Gulf of Persia,! where they founded the first king¬ 
dom, or empire, which they called Babylonia, from Babel, Titus 
began the origin of nations. 

Here they resolved to erect a stupendous tower, whose top might 
reach unto heaven, and actually made a considerable progress, 
witen God, disapproving of their undertaking, put a stop to it hy 
confounding their language, so that a man could not understand 
his neighbour. 

When the confusion occasioned by this miracle, had, iu some 
measure subsided, the immense multitude began to form them¬ 
selves into parties of those who understood each other's language, 
•and to depart in different directions in search of convenient settle¬ 
ments. 

The principal part of the descendants of Shein settled in the east 
country, those of Ham chose Africa for their habitation, and Europe 
was peopled by the posterity of Japhet. 

By degraes, the knowledge of the true Gop, and bis worship, 
faded from tha minds of the inhabitants of the Earth, and idolatry 
universally usurped its place. But God, who is rich in mercy, 

* Fgr the history of the first two periods, we have no other cer¬ 
tain gbide than the sacred scriptures, the rest being tperely oral 
traditions, and poetical tales, on which no dependence can be 
placed. 

t. Not for from the rite eftfae once oelcbfktedOnrden of Eden, 
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instead of taking vengeance on these thoughtless beings, resolved 
to select one family to restore the true religion, and in due f it* to 
give birth to a Saviour. 

The highly favoured person, on whom this distinction fell, wet 
Abram, the sou ofTerah, who dwelt in Ur, ofifoe Chaldees. From 
this place he removed, by the command of the Lord, to Haran, in 
Mesopotamia, when be remained till the death of hie father; after 
that event, he took up bin residence in Canaan. 

Abram was etvsqty-five years old at thejdoath of his father, and 
though married to Sarai he had no children* Yet, the Almighty 
| bad promised that the posterity of Abram s by d i, hemps a gnat 
nation, and that from him should dsee^JIg 'atqppi^^^Clwiah ; 
andAIs*mbelieved the ^anil^lwil'friw. 
count* of nature. " \ ' 

Amotog those fost -tpst Into j | y | tf |fCa- 

naan,*as Lot, his brother's srie, Aedmymsm ,l^,ihfo^t|fe'the 
spot on whieh theyjmd settfod pss/nCjf fi iso 
gtoto-» l i f d ritod e: An amicable fotfrj|«y>, 

and Irt rk mow s d into theplains '£0Sm(0-'‘ v . -; 

The Xing of Sodom' wsm-.»jti^ , .mi» Ch ad m l>snp |i ', of Shun 
(now pMsfilbdnd that peilric» fomistiy itjamaifrafrafmfowl tWHfrBfr ford, 
and refused fo pay the awpetpfwd feibato, PtodtofooRHiy fc|j|t*ned 
m chastise life preeuarptton. - .. ' ' ' ^ ■ 

The King of Sodom having called t»hb assistance some of the 
neighbouring princes, ventured to give battle to foe King of F.lam,in 
the vale of Siddim; but their forces were overthrown, Sodom and 
Gomorrah plundered, and their inhabitants, among whom were Lot 
and his family, carried into captivity. 

No sooner was Abram informed of the disaster that had befallen 
his kinsman,‘than be'aroaed all bis servants,and coming unawares 
upon the enemy by night, pu them, to .flight, rescued the captive 
and their property, aud restored Lot to his former habitation. 

From this part of the narrative, we may learn, that the most ter 
rible judgments will not reclaim men from the error of their ways, 
unless their hearts be changed by the Grace of God. For though 
almost the whole human race had been destroyed for their impiety, 
no sooner was the earth replenished with[inhabitants, than idolatry 
again prevailed, and the worship of die true Goo was observed only 
by one or two individuals. . . 

s 

The eclipse of the sun u, when it i* new moon; foe eclipse of 
the moon, when it is foil. They say Dionysius was converted 
by the eclipse that happened at our Saviour's death, because it was 
neither of these, and so could not be natural.—SWdon, 

There is in some places, particularly in Cephalonia, a little shrub 
called holly-oak, or dwarf-oak, upon the leaves whereof arises a 
tumour like a blister, which they gadier, and rub out of it a certain 
red dust, that turns to worms; these they kill with wine, when they 
begin to quicken, and with foie dust they dye scarlet—Hecon. 

Of all wild animals a tyrant is die most mischievous, and of all 
tame ones a flatterer.— Jitm. 

As amber attracts a crow, so does beauty admiration, which 
only lasts while the warmth continues; but virtue, wisdom, good¬ 
ness, and real worth, like the loadstone, never lose their power- 
They are the true graett, which, as Homer feign*, are linked and 
tied hand in hand, because it is by their influence that h um a n 
hearts are so firmly united to each other.— Burton. 

If you will be venerable, instruct your children, and 10 partake 
of their good actions—-Preriaa Sentence- 
Astronomy was first taught by God, for aup could havo 
toughs it; and the first must hava been the uaftffcellentia that 
—-XfNgr Jomu, 
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WONDERS OF NATURE. 


‘WONDERS OF .THE DEEP.—No. H. 

TUB ORP.F.N Tt'RTIX. • 


the usual weight may be about £00 or 300 lbs. All the tortoise* 
are furnished with a case of armour, consisting of a beck-plate, 
and breast-plate, united at the tides by a very. firm and tough, 
but at the same time'a very dilatable'skin : the muscle* by which 
j th'e head, feet, and taH are moved, have the one rad inserted into 
this box of mail, so that they may be protruded, or, in whole or in 
part withdrawn, at the pleasure of the animal. Some, which are 
on that account called box-tortoises, have a joint across the'mid¬ 
dle of the breast-plate, so that when the head and extremities are 
drawn in, they are wholly shut up; but there are others that have 
the neck and the tail too long for being enclosed within the case, 
and these are called shake tortoises. The covering of the tor¬ 
toises is never two entire plates, but each is made up of a number. 
Thht number varies, as does also the shape, colour, and texture 
bftho jheces; but 'the' whole are composed of nsgrly the same 
substanee-W"SubstAce more nearly res*mb#hg horn than bone, 
but stilt'differing frdid'bdrh.'' ; •. 

The common tiirtte, which 'is ilSo 'called' the .green, turtle, 
on account of the colour of the fet, and of that of the ttwk of the 
hnimil when seen under writer, has thirteen piece’s .in the back¬ 
date ; and those in the middle are nearly regular six-sided figure. 
The general outline is oval, or a little heart-shaped, .in -consequence 
of the indentation in front to give play to the neek. TWe head is - 
hut small in proportion to the body.’ The eyes are also small; 
Tub turtle, of‘which we hear so inuchii a luxury at the tables and it does not appear that any of the senses' of theanilnal ate very 
of the rich, is a native of the sea's in the warm or tropical parts of acute. .Turtles have'no teeth; but their jaws are homy, having 
the world ; and instead of being considered as a rarity or a dainty some resemblance to the bill of a bird. Their principal foot! is 



tliere, it is so abundant,, that the flesh of it is sold cheaper than 
that of any land ahitnal. The tropical shews of America, both on 
die Atlantic and the Pacific side, the tropical shores of Africa, and 
those of NeW Holland, are' the favdurite haunts of the turtle. 


sett-weed, especially that kind seen under water in the tropical 
seas, which has got the name of turtle-grass. But though they 
Wd re.ulily at times, they can remain a very'long time without 
food ; and there are instances of their being kept in that state a 


These ariimals prefet lonely places, and thus they are much more montli or two without losing much of their weight, 
plentiful on desert' shores and about little barren islands, th.in As their food is at the bottom of the sea, we may suppose that 
sh'oy are on those of fertile ^countries. The little isles called the that is their principal place of residence; but as they must come 
Alligator Isles, in the West Indian sea; ifie barren volcanic rocks to the surface to breathe, the depths of the ocean are not their na- 
of the Galiipagos in the Pacific; the island of Ascension, in the turn! localities. They can take long excursions, however, having 


Atlantic, and the northern shores of New Holland, which are 
generally speaking,' dreary and barren, abound more with them 
han any other parts of the world. It is worthy of remark, as 
showing how beautifully matters are balanced in the wonderful 


been seen at more than 1500 miles from land. They are not 
found without the tropics; and, indeed, they*are rare beyond 
the latitude of fifteen degrees: Stray specimens are, indeed, said 
to have been met with in the Bay of Biscay; and the'currekts from 


structure of creation, that where the land is more than usually the tropical seas may have carried them there, but it is not very 
atren, die sea is more, than usually productive. That is the case likely, 
whedier the barrenness be produced'by the extreme of heat or the At ccrtain'seasons of the year, the turtle seeks, the shore's of die 
extreme of cold. The sea which washes tire frozen regions of the shallow_bays, and die mouths of riven. 'That is at the breeding 
north, produces animals which serve the inhabitants for food, time; and the females lay their eggs in holes in the sand, cover 

clothing, fuel, and light,' and even as substitutes for timber its them up, and leave them to be hatched by the heat of the sun. 

their utensils and houses. Die Red Sea, and the channel on the The eggs are nearly globular, and from two to three inches in 
north of New Holland wash thirsty and parched shores; but the diameter. They'are not covered with hard shell like the eggs of 
bottom of those seas'has all the richness of a garden iu growth birds, but with a mefnbrane having some' resemblance to that 
and life, and even in fonn and colour. which lines the shell of a hard’s egg, only thicker and tougher. 1 

The turtle is a reptile, or an animal with cold blood, breathing The yolk and white have a good deal of resemblance to those of 

very slowly, and very retentive of life. It belongs to the natural common eggs, only the while does not coagulate with heat, at 


family of tortoises (chelunia), of which there are three distinct 
brandies, named after the elements which they inhabit. Une branch 
inhabit the land; and those who profess to describe the family 
accurately, restrict the name iorloiirt to them. The other two 


least it does not coagulate so readily. Die eggs are very pleasant 
and wholesome food, even in the case of those species of which the 
flesh is very inferior. They are also very abundant, as one female 
will sometimes, in a season, lay as many as 150. They .are 


branches are called turtles; and they are distinguished by some usually laid in the months of April and May, at least on the north 
of them living in salt water, and others in fresh. side of the equator ; and they are laid in. three portions, at inter- 

The turtle belongs to the salt water division; and if riot the vals of from fifteen to twenty days. Each portion is put' in a 

very largest of them, it is at least one of the largest. Its length is separate nest, which is filled in a short time, and when the wea- 

sometimes seven feet, and iu weight from TOO to 8Q0 pounds, ther is fhvourable,' the one brood come out nearly the time that 

Specimens of that very large size are, however, rather rare; and the eggs for the second fee laid. There is generally btttlittle food 
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for turtles it those places when tlwir eggs we deposited; and it is haUsts the animal, which is thett taken. Even «K%«, bowCvtr, is 
probeble that they do not eat much duriiig the tine hey are there, capturing, but not kilting. To $11 a turtle or tortoise of any kind is 
At all events they do not frequent the breeding-ground during lb no easy matter; even when if is partially cut to pieces, it will Hve 
rest of the year. Until she has deposited her thirdMpdilion of eggs without the part, and even without the head; and it is probable 
the female turtle remains, however, in excellent condition. It ' that wounds give it very' little pain, the* shell of the grew 
the same with common pullets; they are in excellent condition as turtle is of little value. 4 
long as there are eggs in the ovarum. 

'Hie breeding season is, indeed, the grand season for catching 
turtle. The females come onshore at dusk, their motions an 
slow; they are-very intent upon their maternal duties; and thus 
though in general they are very shy gild timid creatures, they al 
low themselves to be approached and laid hold of when in the 
act of scraping their nests or depositing or-covering their eggs. Th< 
people watch them at these times, and tarn diem on their backs 
in which stete they ore completely helpless, a*the hack is too flat 
and the legs the short .for allowing them, to .turn themselves 
When turned- they ate so secure that the men go orr to tum the 
whole before they carry any of them to the boats. Some of them 
are so h«ivj*th»t it requires the united force of three men to tun: 
them. 

There are various other ways of capturing turtle. When in 
the water, they differ so little in specific gravity .from that, tltai 
they are easily brought id the surface. In shallow water, a tnan 
dives, lays hold of the two projecting edges of the bock-plate, and 
uses to the surface with turtle and ail, where his associates are 
ready to assist in hoisting it into the boat, which they do by slip¬ 
ping a noose over the head of the turtle as it raises its nose above 
he water to breathe. They are also taken by means of nets. the admirers of picturesque scenery, natural curiosities, and antt- 

Hy whatever means they nre taken alive, they can he keptliv- quarian reseatch as Knaresborough. The Nid, a broad and placid 
mg for a long time by simply moistening them with water river, winds between high and precipitous rocks, forming its 
when kept for some time in the air tliey become specifically so banks on either side. On the left bank part of the town is built, 
light that they cannot again get under the water without difficulty ;he houses are erected on broad ledges of the rock, rising one 
Some naturalists have supposed that in such cases they lose weight above the other, from the brink of the river to the summit of the 
by evaporation; but that is very doubtful. A much more phito- acclivity. Above this gradually elevated mass of houses, trees,-and 
sophioal explanation of the fact may be found in the different state gardens, the square embattled tower of the church appears, 
of the lungs; when the animal is in watur, it is pressed on all sides <■ A fit coronal of the beauteous scene.” 

hy a weight equal to the depth of the water, and that is one of the While in the distance, towering above the waving foliage, may 
<-auses which expels the air from the lungs. On land that pres- be seen part of the ruins of the ancient castle, 
sure is taken off, and of course the volume of the animal is in- The church, dedicated to St. John, is a very anoient foundation, 
creased, and its specific gravity diminished ; and that in all pro- , ut j las suffered so much from fin*, the dilapidations of time, and, 
liability with very little diminution of the absolute weight. That worse than both, from the tasteless hand of modem repairers, that 
is confirmed by the fact that the turtle always gives out bubbles of , u t little remains that can give an idea of the ancient building, 
air when sinking after having been sometime on land. The par- with the exception of the clustered columns tint support the arches 
tictilar contrivance by which those marine animals which have no po n which the square tower is built. 

air-bladders, contrive to keep themselves, with apparently the j; would occupy far greater space than can be afforded in a 
same ease, at different depths of water, have not been examined nper of this description, to give but a brief history of the once 
with that attention which it merits. The pressure of the water nagnificent and impregnable Castle of Knaresborough; w# can 
increases with the depth, and so no doubt does the specific gia- rarely state that the buildings were commenced by a Norman 
vity of any compressible body which is in the water j but there is night, named Serlo dc Burgh, who attended William the Conqueror 
'much to study in the way in which that is done. I have, in the ; n his invasion of England. 

case of a cod pulled suddenly from a great depth, found the re- At the base of the thickly-wooded acclivity forming the left 
action so great that the stomach was inverted in the air; and upon ,&nk of the Nid a pathway has been formed. Tracing the wind- 
a similar principle ail the ascents and descents of marine animals ng of this path, the various parts of the town erected on the op-, 
may be explained. josite rock, the church, and the castle are seen at various points to 

Besides capturing them alive, turtle are often pegged or speared yeat advantage. Near the termination of the long walk, the 
in the water; and it is not a little singular that rude and -lebrated petrifying spring, called the dropping well, is situated, 
civilized people perform that operation in the same way, only the The water rises at the lower ledge or break in a steep mass of. 
rude man has o> wooden peg, and the civilized man an iron one. me-stone, about forty yards from the river. Alter running for 
The peg is loosely fitted to a large handle, and either the handle about twenty yards in a straight direction towards the river, in a 
or a light float of wood is fastened to the peg with astrihg. When ourow channel, which it has formed upon the projecting rock, 
he peg is struck into the animal near the barb, it holds, and the ledge suddenly dips, and the water on arriving at this point 
ooeene from the. handle, ‘and that .Seats on the suriaob, and ex- eparatet'into a number of streams, running in various directions 
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Frw towns in England possess so many objects of iriieresl to 
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to the edge of fee rooky and thence it trickles on a broad choanal 
found at the bottom. The continued dropping causes a sort of 
musical tinkling, which may be caused by the concavity of tin 
ledge, which, -banding in a circular projection from the base t* 
the edge ftom whence, the water trickles, overhangs about five yards. 

The height from which the water drops from fifty or sixty dif¬ 
ferent pores formed on the edge of the rock, is about ten yards 
•Hie mass over which the water runs is about sixteen yards long 
and fourteen in thickness* in the year 1704 this mass separatee 
from the main bank, forming a chasm of about two yards in 
width, into which the water tliat is called the nnorriKo wtu. 01 
course ran, but an aqueduct was formed to convey die wate 
across the chasm, and it now continues to drop, as seen in tin 
annexed engraving.. 

The water spreads itself over the top of the rOek, amidst a vast 
profusion of plants^ towers, wed shrubs , and as the water pos¬ 
sesses a strong petrifying power, many of the shrubs, Mowers, 
nests, end even die egg*, hi**become time, retaining their ori¬ 
ginal fetes, end continuing "to''grace the brow of the dropping 
spring, giving double lwurieUce to the ordinary preduotieni 01 
nature, presenting an appearance feet oouW be conveyed by no 
verbal description. 

Numerous pitots, articles of wearing apparel, trigs* ehoes, 
pieces of wood, fee. that have become petrified by being exposed 
to the dropping from fee spring, am shown, and may be pur¬ 
chased at an adjacent public house, the attendant of which acts as 
a guide to the visitors to the dropping well, pointing out with 
great accuracy the precise spot where the great northern sybil, 
Mothch Shipto.v, was born ; and the gloomy cave, in which she 
delivered her mystic prophecies, which, thanks to the introduction 
of cheap publications, and the consequent diffusion of knowledge, 
are not so implicitly relied on, even by the humblest of the visi¬ 
tors to the well, as in the. olden time. Darae Shipton was born 
near this spot in the year 1488, and lived nearly a century. 

The termination of the long walk brings you directly opposite 
to a gigantic and nearly perpendicular mass of limestone, on the 
pposite side of the river, nearly two hundred feet in height. In 
various parts of the cliff human habitations, in some instances 
consisting of two rooms, one above the other, have been cut out of 
the solid rock. We cannot say at what period these excavations 
were made, but they have existed for many ages, nor do they ever 
lack inhabitants. A small gothic chapel, dedicated to St. Robert, 
which is also hewn out of the rock. 

St. Robert was an English saint, the son of a mayoi of York, 
in the reign of Richard the First. Reing remarkable from his 
vouth for his love of learning, which in those days could only he 

otained by becoming a member of some religious society, Rohert 
became a monk at Whitby. After some years of study he became 
so famous for w isdom and piety, that hq was elected abbot of 
Plewmmster in Northumberland; but be retired from the world at 
the latter end of the reign of Henry the Third, and industriously 
scooped himself a cave or hermitage out of this rock. 

At some distance from this chapel is a gloomy cave, which 
tradition also states was inhabited by St. Robert. The discovery 
of a sxeleron here lea to the apprehension and conviction of Eu¬ 
gene Aram, for the murder of Daniel Clark, in 1745. Aram was 
executed at York, 175ft. Edward I.ytton Bui war, Esq,M. P., 
has made ^Eugene Aram the hero of a novel, recently published, 
which has again brought his name into notice. 

Modesty is more becoming and more valuable than beauty. 

A tally feu UvM.in perfect harmony is universally respected. 


A HISTORICAL VIEW OF THE, PROGRESS OF TIIE 
HUMAN MIND. 

ESSAY r. 

- The progressive improvement of fee human m*n my be pro¬ 
perly divided into nine crocus or stages, which will form the 
subjects of as many essays. 

The development of the fectiUiet of fee mind can scarcely be 
Said to have commenced* prorioue to fee time of man's uniting 
into societies, when each exerted himself merely for his own in¬ 
dividual advantage, mental improvement was out of fee questio 
the ideas be formed were few and evanescent, and. merely relating 
to the objects around -him, or to fee means of procuring food, 
clothing, and shelter from fee mclemenoy of fee weather. We 
have, certainly, no direct information by which, to ascertain feat 
this was actually fee case, before he made the first advance to¬ 
wards civilisation, hut we may,reasonably infer it from an exami¬ 
nation of fee intellectual, or moral faculties, and *• physical 
constitution of WAX. v 

Society, it is probable, owed it* origin tofee association of the 
members of a family. Man is, evidently, a gregarious animal, 
but before civilization had made such progress as to enable him 
:o supply his wants by a division of labour, he could not con¬ 
veniently gratify this inclination beyond the precincts of his own 
family. The natural affection for their oflspring, implanted in the 
breasts of parents for the purpose of inducing them to provide for 
he wants of their helpless infancy, in general begets a reciprocal, 
bough weaker affection in fee breasts of children towards their 
parents; so that, when they were old enough to provide for 
hemselves, if the soil on which they were placed was sufficiently 
fertile to afford them subsistence, they settled near their native 
pot, and thus, by degrees, became a horde, at the head of which 
was fee general fether of all the tribe. 

The union of several distinct families roust have originated 
nuch later than that formed merely of several generations of the 
ame family. Strong circumstances must have concurred to in¬ 
duce a union of this kind, as from the love of independence na- 
ural to man, no one tribe would voluntarily place itself under the 
domiuion of the patriarch of another tribe, unless some great ad- 
antoge were to be acquired thereby. 

When these societies became populous, so that tne .different,, 
members of them could be employed iu various labours at the 
ame time, they began to fabricate arms, to prepare their food by 
oaking j to form utensils for tlrat and other purposes; to invent 
methods for preserving the surplus of their provisions against fee 
season when none could be procured, and thus to distinguish 
hemselves, by fee practice of a*ts confined to the supply of fee 
most simple wants, from many species of boasts. 

Although man is formed for and fond of society, it is more 
n fee domestic, than in the extended state, where circumstances 
id not imperatively require the congregating of considerable« 
umbers, the tribe iu general consisted of only one or two 
r ^ii..* ; but when, for tire purposes of mutual succour, whether 
n their common hunting, or against fee enemy* more extended 
.nd durable connexions were formed, the assistance feus reci- 
irocally rendered must have united the membere m a “ attach¬ 
ment to the society, and in hatred and desire of vengeance against 
uemies who might attempt to injure it. 

That fee advantages of this union might b* more certainly and 
ronveniently obtained, [they soon found it necessary to appoint a 
shief, under whose directions they might the better defend them¬ 
selves, and procu/e subsistence wife greater ease and certainty. It . 
t true that* in genenfetoer.eMnrt, u* meat experienced tf tM 
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horde were consulted respecting say resolution dial effected A* So late u the beginning of the nineteenth ee&tuy,&i§ dUtino- 
general welfare, but the execution of that resolution requited to b tion is as prevalent over the greater part of the woatn, as in tlie 
directed by one, whose authority the rest were expected to Obey darkest ages of superstition and ignorance, and even in civilised 
The determination of any quarrel that might alike, .among the Europe, the remains of it are still plainly visible. It is too gene- 
members of the community was .usually referred 4k thoee who* ral, and too constantly meats the eye in all the stages of civilim- 
age and personal qualities inspired'the greatest confidence. tion, not to have a feittlMpb in Nature itself; and we shall 


Although men must have possessed a language before the; 
could proceed tp this degree Of oMtmtien, hieroglyphic writing 
was of too rpfesed .o UEteie to oOCttr to them in this stage of ii 
The degrees by which .they wens introduced have..already beei 
noticed in tlfilnttodfiCtia&, endured net beeularged on here. 

Invention* may proceed from iadividdatkfor from a whoh 
society. Thus the intention of tht kpw wee the. work Of a single 
man of geniui^. thkl of . a UROOsq*, of A djbMp Community 
agreeing on oerteitt articulate sounds; to dW^iifetkin objects 
and ideas; theformar is the msuit of pew coajtirattotti which 
MEN of strnbf''piNkBM l 'Bf';'IKrJKhf are cuftbfeO? fe*miRg,.lhe latter 
arises from the reflkctiw* fund obsenkmoBS thaMfrfe themselves to 
all men, and from.4l#^beW^'e^ikktireHieeMd'’da A*fc«>promon course 
of life. . ' ", ; ,• ,vr ; • • 

The dance, music, and poetry were,'probably, among the earliest 
arts of civilisation.. Men soon began to discover a source of 
pleasure in regular and enlivening movements, both of the body 
and of sound; indeed, on hearing the latter, there is usually a 
spontaneous inclination of the former to a spriglitly motion; the 
warmth of the} passions naturally gave rise to a kind of poetical 
eloquence, which, by degrees, was converted into real poetry, re¬ 
gulated by measure, cadence, and other essential qualities; the 
origin of songs on the subjects of love and war is of very remote 
antiquity. 

In this epoch of civilization, men began to consider a love of 
vengeance and of cruelty towards an enemy, as a virtue; to treat the 
female sex as inferiors, on whom the greater share of labour and 
common drudgery should devolve; to deem the right of command¬ 
ing in war, the prerogative of an individual family; and to enter¬ 
tain various superstitious opinions. • As man never adopts errors 
without reason, except such as his early education has, in some 
respects, rendered natural to him, it will be, by no means, an un¬ 
profitable speculation to trace the origin, and ascertain the motives 
of those we have named. 


accordingly find, in the ktitiOOf the human faculties, at this early 
period of Society, the dfifist rf the credulity of the first dupes, 
and of the rud« cunfiing Of titil'firkt impoitOM. 

uroN » rai 

Wr cannot ptefihty fell feb* sonvuicod ofti^fEktygMof Goo, 
the Creator, and OoviRNoE of all things, if W*.;4^imrtelves 
to follow the taBtoreny of ou» own tyre, feelings. 

All N**trtl tituth. of 

the fin* irnpfmm- toMk ft!!** (aouwkiWilt• ptopjlhund, to 

tcqiriip-p. to adore 

Him ; end, to exert ail its fecuttittfa tyti&kfey & possessor acceptable 
to Him. -Such virtu* is crIIinM'iety, .kflitefc nfppgbtm Bruoion. 
Hence, also, lire derived ati honor and h a ppin ess, p Itauoro.v » 
the Mother of all moral excellence. Without a knowledge of God, or 
a devout aMswhmra# to out uaiveml Loan and .Bptar actor, we 
can only wander hi error; awl unless we ebembtW knowledge 
and attachment, and arc acquainted with the consolations of virtue, 
and possess that innate tranquillity on whose basis true happiness 
founded, the essential design of our creation cannot bo fulfilled. 
The blissful doctrines of the Christian, as explained by 
divine inspiration in the Holy Scriptures, are happily dissemi¬ 
nated among us. May w* ever respect, and zealously adhere to its 
precepts. May we acknowledge in our hearts the Deity whom it 
proclaims, and fulfil with cheerfulness the sacred duties it imposes. 
The knowledge of Religion is the foundation of wisdom; vir¬ 
us cannot exist without its aid, nor can true happiness yield its 
nestimable produce, save in the fertile soil of wisdom and virtue. 

The end of religion is to make us wiser and better; to im¬ 
prove, exalt, and perfect our nature; to teach us to love, inn¬ 
ate, and obey Goo; to extend our love and charity to our feliow. 
reatures, according to our Several stations and abUltios; to govern 
nd moderate our passions; told to regulate our appetites by tem- 


The necessity of observing the heavenly bodies, for the purpose 
of ascertaining the progress of time, and to direct their course, 
when at a distance from home, gave to these savages an imperfect 
notion of ASTRONOMY; and that of discovering remedies for wounds 
and sickness, brought them acquainted with the virtues of some 
medicinal plants; but the piousness that there il in tile human 
mini) to depart from the simplicity of NatuRe, mixed up with 
this knowledge many idle superstitions, which laid the founda¬ 
tion of an iofiuence to which man has ever since been subject, 
■and from which it is almost impossible to become free. 

This influence arose frpm the formation of a class of men, who 
became the depositories of the Element* of the Sciences, and 
procem* qftke Arts, of the my*terie* or ceremonies of Religion, 
of the practices of Superstition, and, frequently, even of the 
secrets of legislation and polity. Thus hsk were divided into twe 
jjositions; the one destined to dictate, the other to believe and 
obey; the one proudly concealing what it vainly boasts of knowing, 
the other receiving with respect, and with implied faith, whatever 
its teachers shall condescend to 1 reveal s the one wishing to raise 
itself above, season, the other humbly renouncing reason, and de- 
baaing'tiself below humanity, by acknowledging in its fellow men, 
prerogatives superior to fiWircotottOtt fitter*. • 


pe ranee. 

We are so framed by Nature, a* uecoessarily to require assist¬ 
ance of each other, far our mutual support end preservation: 
lonci v il absolutely requisite for us—die bonds of which are love, 
■haiity, and friendship. In this respect we are all upon the same 
evul, having mutually the same wants, and the same need of assist- 
.nce. Every man, therefore, is bound by the “ Law qf Nature" to 
xmsider himself but as a part or member of that unirereal body, 
which is composed of all maukind; and that he shut sent into 
he uiortd fill the purpose, of promoting the good gnd welfare 
>f his fellow-creatures, by tossing them wife to VS, enarky, and 
lenevolence. To this duty, the principles of common humanity 
bilge us. Nothing, indeed, cau be more agreeable to a well-tem 
«red disposition; nothing can afford it a more happy subject of 
■eflection, than a reciprocal interchange of good offices; did we 
ivt, therefore, suffer covetousness, selfishness, discontent, and othat 
vil passions, to over-rule this virtuous tendency, we should iavan- 
.bly experience its happy effects. 

As the practice of this duty is the most certain method of ad Winc¬ 
ing the true interests and welfare of society, so no man, flrititout'act- 
ng contrary to the law of his being, the reason of hie mind, and th* 
latural bent of his uncorrupted affections, can wilfully do Injury to 
.nother. And if, upon every frivolous misunderstanding, or trifling 
jrovocation, which arises amongst men, each party would endeavour 
i» appease, rather than exasperate the other, now much more happy 
wottidb* im result 




Russia is die Joigwt -empire in the world; it extend* over a 
great part of Europe end Asia, and includes the' northern -pait* of 
America. 

This country is considerably larger tlum the Roman empire was 
at the period of its-greatest magnitude and glory. It exceeds in 
size the whole of Europe- Its population amounts to aliout sixty 
millions. 

The Emperor,of Russia was formerly-nailed the Czar, and his 
wife CiarimC -It was only so late as 161tl, tliat Michael Homan- 
row laid the foundation of the greatness of Russia, and by serving 
fear, established the present family on the throne. 

Peter the Great added Siberia to his empire, and by a judicious 
line of conduct, and a life of great action, first raised this huge, and 
then inanima ed mass, to consideration in Europe. 


PERSIAN. 


The people in |he north"6f 9^$$kftd are" tilled Highlanders. 
They wear woollen clothes of kssuS^r colours,, catted Scotch plaid, 
and caps or bonnets on their heads instead of hats. 'They work 
hard and are very honest. 

The north part of Scotland is called the Highlands, hence the 
people are called Highlanders. The south partis called the Low¬ 
lands, 

The Scotch are active and strong, and a very industrious and 
sensible people. Their most favourite amusement is dancing. 

FRENCHMAN. 




Tl>e Persians live in Persia. They are Mahometan */ and in¬ 
stead of hats, wear turbans. They are called the Frenchmen of 
Asia, from the politeness of their manners. They are cheerful and 
very polUAted, but deceitful. 

The houses of Persia are usually built of earth, or mud they are 
all fiat-roofed, and are only one story high. The floors are entirely 
overspread with carpets, which, both prince and peasant use for 
bed, and table. 

Its present capital is Tteberan, its former was Ispahan. Tehe- 
rau contains about sixty thousand inhabitants; Ispahan, two hun¬ 
dred thousand.,. This city was long considered as the fi»*t city in 


France is a very fine and rich country. • It received the name of 
France from the Franks, a nation of Germany, who settled in 
France in the fifth century. - ^ ' 

The French are a gay add lively people; very fond of dancing 
fencing, and riding. .They are also great admirers of the works of 
nature and art—to the exhibitions of which all classes are ad¬ 
mitted with safety, so great is their veneration. 

The character of the French is considered the very reverse of 
that of the English. The English, in general, are considered very 
reserved and haughty, the French polite and sociable. France 
contains thirty-two millions of inhabitants, Great Britain and 
Ireland, twenty-four millions, 
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Is the whole circle of our manufactures there is net any thing 
more curious than the one that is depicted in the above engraving. 
Materials which appear of themselves but little fitted for any use* 
ful purpose, are blended together so as to form compounds of a 
new and entirely distinct character. Indeed, an uninitiated per* 
son looking at the sand, lead, and pearl ashes, as they are prepared 
for the glass-house, would consider that nothing less than the wand 
of the enchanter could accomplish their change into a hard and 
crystalline body. 

Our metropolis possesses but two large Glats-houset, as they 
are called, and they are both of them open to any person who 
requires any peculiarly formed vessel which is not commonly kept 
in their respective warehouses. One of them is in Water .lane, 
and the other at tlie south-side of Bhckfrlar’s bridge. Now, we 
purpose iu the first instance, to explain to our readers the general 
process of manufacturing glass, and then point out how, by a small 
and simple apparatus, any person may perform all the most im¬ 
portant manipulations in this beautiful art. 

The ingredients usually employed in the manufacture of glass, 
with their relative proportions, may be thus briefly described : 

VOL, I. 


120 parts of well-washed white sand 
40 „ purified pearl ashes 

3d „ litharge 

13 „ nitre 

1 „ black oxide of manganese. 

When these materials are collected and properly proportioned, they 
receive a certain amount of calcination prior to their being placed 
in the melting-pot. This operation is called frittiHg, and is 
performed either in small furnaces adjoining to the proper glass 
furnace, and heated by the same fuel, after its principal force has 
been expended on tire glass-pots, or else in ovens constructed for 
the purpose. The use of this preparatory process is to discharge 
all moisture from the ingredients, and to drive off the carbonic gas. 
This operation is performed gradually, and carried to the point of 
semi-vitrification. When the materials are sufficiently ‘‘fritted, 
they are tlirown with clean iron shovels, through the side opening 
of the furnace, into the glass-pots, the fire having been previously 
raised to its greatest intensity. When filled, the opening is closed 
with wet clay, excepting a small hole for examining the interior of 
the fumacfi. The mass soon begins to heav^and exhibit a nasi 
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of liquid grandeur like the waves of the ocean on fire. During In the accompanying figure we have delineated^ simple process 
tnis process samples for examination arc frequently brought Out of glass-blowing, which Professor Partington employs in his public 
by the aid of an iron rod, and the glass becomes beautifully clear lectures, and which is admirably fitted for glass-blowing on a small 
and transparent. The glass may now be considered as complej^yt scale. , It consists of a Florence flask, with a tube fitted into a 
made, but it requires some time to cool down to the requisite cork, and bent down from the mouth of the flask so that the point 
svotfMte^pfoatdie. It Should be jpt soft enough to yield ntfth fo brought j^^contjtjsllwifo t fif ffir n fe jlh apjrit-lampbodCath, A 
eM^^m^.mitern4 impression, even to the force of foe breath Utfie spfarit'iif water, jjjjfj|aciift iftifoe #ask, rfod foe fomp 

whqp Impelled against the glowing mass, and in that state it may beneath speedily makes steam enough to impel a stream of fire 
be bent into any required form. .Such, indeed, is its tenacity, that Against foeglassfo.be blawxd< t £By this means, philosophical instru¬ 
ct may be rapidly drawn into a solid string, and wound ou a reel* ,m*nU in glass, which are n s p a Hy of a Opttjy character, may readily 
many miles in length. be constructed, either by the amateur or workman. 

Having thus brought the glass to a state fit for what is techni- ' — 1 — la-gal 

cally called “blowing,” we may introduce our readers into the METIIOD OP ^CATCHING WILD ANIMALS IN SOUTH 
workshop itself, which will be best done by tbe aid of a graphic ■ * AfffEftFCA. " 

illustration, and the picturesque view at the head of. this article. Mar » ^almost savage state, who exercise their fecuhies but 
will admirably a^wer the purpose. In the pte«mtiea*on of the for wonderfully expert in tliosepurSuits which 

year of the blowmg-hour«.woul4i||iame foe hottest Tri ltBt shooting 

portions 7 6f foe fottid mwe,?pi vybflft *e nos?^t*- we are m«. r ;_ 

labbut}»fo under the.^nerwtmg fleets of a visit, ^any hours back, ^ 

when foe thermometer Sfold at UQ°. But, 4*foth7trufo of our ob- 

The Workmen .who- a* reptase^tad m foe living, are each WtaMpmiii ^^fouthem provinces of 

engaged fit ofa* tf the manipulations essential to foe manufacture South Amerwa-foe skill and 'pfodtaum with'which foe natives 
cf a common drinking-glass. For this purpose the operator takes throw the faao> „ ^ with a noose at the end, is so 

n hollow tube, about four feet long, called a blowing-iron, and dip- tliat no other ^ ^g^i, necessary, to subdue foe 

ping it into foe melting-pot. Urns it round till a portion of the glass wild Uie buU , Qt foe fierce jaguar of the forest, 
adheres to foe surface. He then holds it near foe ground, so that W hen South Americana* lint discovered, the Spaniards set on 
the mass is extended by its own weight, and blows strongly into shore g<Mnc caUle , md horses, which, having since multiplied pro- 
lh« tube., The breath penetrating foe red-hot mass, enlarges it, digkmly> ^ fo e riekfoMM of foi* fertile country, are'now hunted 
and it becomes at) elongated sphere of foe requisite dimensions, hy foe natives, chiefly tor their skins and tallow, and the bodies 
To separate this globe from the iron tube, an assistant dips foe end , eft fo c gpot wHftce fo^ m kfiled, to be devoured by wild 
of a solid rod into foe glass-pot, and bringing out at its extremity beagts . But it gome times happens foal a Soufo American has 
some of the melted glass, thrusts it immediately against the globe occasion for a horse. When this is the 1 ease, he mounts one trained 
*t the part directly opposite the neck, so that it may be firmly t0 tbe sport, and rides into the country till he meets with a herd of 
united. The workman then wets a small piece of iron with his w p d tiorses. He then separates one from the rest, pursues it at 
mouth, and lay* it bn the neck of the globe, and it immediately f u u S p eed till he comes tyifoin a proper distance, and throws hi* 
cracks oflJlCnving the globe open at foe necr? This is again iutro- [ M0 ove ^ b j g haa.t - # 

duced into the fire by foe now bar of iron, and afterwards rounded Xlie moment,'he has doqefoifo he stops bis own horse, winch, ae¬ 
on the rails of a sort of arm-chair. In order to detach the foot CU stomed to foe duty, stands iasuch a posture as is best calculated 
from the iron, moisture is again applied, and it drops off. Here to mtain fo e expected shook, foe law being fastened round its 
is a final process called annulling, which consists in raising the body . As S00tt „ lhe wild i a# ron fo e Length of the thong, 
temperature in a separate oven, and afterwards allowing foe glass it ig sudden i y st0 pped wi fo SU ch violence as frequently to he 
to cool gradually; it re less likely to break. lhrown ^ the g^a. 

The glass-house and apparatus we have now been describing, is ^ bunter a i JgtltSj put3 a brid le in its mouth, mounts it, 
evidently much too costly an establishment for the performance of aml in spite of all foe e ff orts 0 f bis capt i ve to throw him, keeps his 
small experiments in glass-blowing; the same objection exists to scat unt ii be bas completely subdued it, and rendered it subser- 
the common apparatus employed by the Italian barometer and v j ent t0 ],j g The animal is, ever after, docile and tractable. 

thermometer maker*, whirl, i. coUlv ami rlirtv in A. ^ ^ ^ ^ in fo e wrae raslnnerj except that 

sometimes foe lazo seises them by foe leg, sometimes by the horns, 
and sometimes rouud foe body. So greatis the skill.of the hunter, 
that he can throw his weapon with unerring aim, so as to entangle 
any part of the body that lie may- choose. , 

But it is hunting the tiger, or jaguar, that calls forth all the skill 
and courage of foe horse and 1»$ rider. In his natural state, the 
horse flies from fois formidable foe; but, when trained by man to 
this sport, he faces foe danger with great intrepidity, and contri¬ 
butes nearly as much as his master to the success of the combtrt- 
That tribe of natives in Paraguay, called Guanches, are particu¬ 
larly addicted to this sport. They are brave and active, and used 
to encounter hardships of every kind, and their horses are trained 
so admirably a? to obey the slightest indications of their master’s 
will, and to advance boldly against their terrible enemy. 

When the Guaiicltc is about to set out on an expedition of this 
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kind, he famishes himself with no provisions, although he may not 
see a human habitation for many hours. When he is hungry, lie, 
with btr 'i w ii/ iiffw * afofriNMs -og-iflick-ttfl 

its flesh #^:*pM%aRd safe f*<*Tfoewtff 

or peris^^!^ea^pp^A» 4 ' • - t * 7 ‘ 

The ' * 

dread otjjfcffe f his nu«uit. > '^i|tdod % 
till he cams*Hu sigw offo* S*unal; -*h«nk(t' 
for the - Iwy i u tw etwwuiw. 
has publMt^iM^tiiif m Mmfr0Htdmid 
animate# (Us ’** lake 

transcribingalfcf%W^t. 

“Thu 



his appfa*&,.«ji#$NWtj^ 

his vast «4 

nant at 

which MsfcMif# 

«Thi “ “ ■_ ; _ 

governing Ms ftstriniaftitd, f&n.tfoed&iit cottfohv^kftfr hifilMt; he 
makes him retreat without turning his face from the tiger, wh<j,fci- 
lows him step by step, watching for a false movement.' The flip- 
anche knows this, he therefore makes his horse rear up—the tiger 
darts forward and is cauglit; the horse then runs away, with at! his 
power, dragging the ferocious beast after him. 

“The Guanche sometimes turns round, and if his lazo has 
caught only the neck of the tiger, he flings a second, which binds 
the legs, and he is now conqueror. 

“ He now dismounts, arms himself with the two knives he car¬ 
ries in his boots, ami sacrifices his victim. Having finished bis 
day’s work, lie returns to Monte Video, sella the skin of die animal 
he has killed, caresses his horse, and iiastens to seek new dan 
gers. 

“ If, in the combat with the tiger, it happens that the lazo has 
missed, which is seldom the 4le, the Guanche arms himself with 
Iris two knives, and defends himself courageously. The horse secs 
the danger of his master, and, instead of galloping away, presents 
his own chest to the enemy—his blood flows, but his courage never 
for one moment fails him. 

* if tiie tiger, exhausted by fatigue, allows the horseman a sin¬ 
gle moment's respite, it is all over with him; the lazo, which is 
always ready at the saddle, is again laid hold of, and for a Gu 
anche twice to miss his aim, is almost unexampled.”. 

Such is the narrative of JMr.Arago, which, from the particularity 
of the account, it is probable that be witnessed. The lazo is used 
in almost every transaction with animals, children being furnished 
with small ones, which they exercise on almost every creature 
that comes in their way. 


amongst tbe trathe that are advanced, so that new treatises am 
required, to rectify th$ faults of those that have preceded. 
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• TO STUDENTS. 

So constantly are additions making to the discoveries of na¬ 
turalists ami philosophers, and so numerous are the methods 
by which truth can be presented to the attention of the student, 
that new publications, if executed with judgment and ability, are 
still in request, and may prove highly beneficial, even though 
their subjects have been, in some measure, anticipated. 

Sometimes the works already in existence art too voluminous, 
or too expensive for the use of a certain class; sometimes the lan¬ 
guage in which they are written is too abstruse for juvenile com¬ 
prehension ; sometimes the arrangement of .their subjects may be 
objectionable and, not unfrequently, much error is introduced 
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.jtriitfiplM qf science. Furnished with these, they can have • 
clue to such oonvewations, and by that attention which such an 
initiation is sum to exRite, and by means of modest observations, 
and well-timed questions, they advance in knowledge almost 
insensibly; render themselves agreeable to company, and acquire 
that ease both of conversation and behaviour, which characterizes 
the well-bred, and well-informed man. 

A general acquaintance with the rudiments of literature and 
science, in all its most important branches, tends likewise to- 
liberalise and enlarge the mind. 

An exclusive attention to one branch only, has it directly con* 
trary effect; for, though it may render the student master of tba 
branch of . earning to which he has thus devoted all the powers of 
his mind, it tends tsfjtontract the mind, to render it indifferent to 
every pursuit that is not in strict accordance with his favourite 
occupation, and. to prevent him from tracing the wonderful af¬ 
finity there is between the different branches of polite learning, 
and how admirably they elucidate and strengthen each other. 

From these observations it is by no means inferred that, be¬ 
cause the arts and sciences “ bestow mutual assistance, and re¬ 
fect mutual light on each oMer,” they are all to be studied with 
equal application and ardour. The situation to which the stu¬ 
dents arc destined in after life, must determine, in a great me* J 
sure, the subjects to which their most earnest attention should be 
directed; but there is no more Effectual method of becoming 
master of sueli subjects, than by gaining a general knowledge of 
the discoveries of the philosopher, the occupation of the man of 
business, and the pleasures of the man of taste. This knowledge 
will smooth the way to a profound acquaintance with that to 
which his mind must be more particularly directed, vr'l assist 
him to overcome difficulties, otherwise almost insuperable, to dis¬ 
cover beauties, which, under the circumstances, would have re¬ 
mained veiled from his sight, and to realize advantages, of which, 
without such knowledge, he would have had no idea.* 

With the view of meeting the wants of the times, and to adapt 
oar work to all classes of society, and to all ages, it is our intea* 
'lion to brilig out a new series of works, upon the different subjects 
of literature, sciencr, and the arts, under the titles of ** self* 

INSTRUCTOR.” 
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RELATIVE SIZES OF THE PLANETS. 




5 Mercury. 
2 Venus. 
g Mars. 

% Jupiter. 
}j Saturn. 


Rem*enci*. 

, U HerooheU, or Uranus 
f Ceres. 

| Pill as. 

2 Juno. 

Vesta. 


When a man surveys the gloiious firmament of stars, his sight 
represents them to be exceedingly small, but the mind at the same 
time contradicts the sight, by conceiving them to be of immense 
magnitude, and an oppressive sense of mysterious sublimity is the 
result. If, however, the spectator be a man of an active mind, he 
will not suffer his feelings to evaporate in simple wonder, but Will 
nslt himself the questions—IIow is it that my faculties are thus at 
I’.Mie 1—the mind contradicting the sight!—^hich of them is true - 
the eye or the imagination ?—how can their differea:es be re¬ 
conciled ? 

Now, the human soul bates a boundary; it is infinite in its desires, 
and aided by this God-perceiving principle (sure pledge of im- 
- norlality ), the man whose curiosity we have just seen excited, 
tasks liis ingenuity to contrive some means of ascertaining the sire, 
situation, S.C., of the rolling worlds above him. lie begins with the 
■eye, that marvellous ofg.-n 

“ Which at onre take* in the landscape of the world 
At n imnll inlet, wlucli n grain might close, 

And half creates the wondrous world we see." 

l T e invents a Trt tscovr, and pointing the sight-invigorating tube 
“to heaven 

“ A broad and ample road, whose dust is gold. 

And pavement stars," 


These phenomena .have been erected by Newton, and others, 
into a beautiful system, called the “ Solar System," and whinh we 
exhibited to our readers at p. 17, No. Ill', of this work, and we 
here present them with an engraving of the telescopic appearances 
ofthe planets showing their relative sires ; and also a table of their 
distances from the sun; their several diameters, and the period 
occupied by each in its revolution round the sun. 


'Meats Distance* <f the 
Planets from the Sen. 


: Times qf the Sidereal 
Revolution* the 

PlanW. 


Diameter* of the Sun 
and Planet*. 


Divt. iii Kiip. Mile, Dart Kcsl Dim. Eu.Uilu., 

Million, 

Mercury . . 3(i Mercury . . 87-97 Sun , 883,246 

Venus . . . 68 Venus . . . 224-/0 Mercury . 3123 

Earth ‘ . . .93 Earth . . 303*25 Venus . . 7702 

Mar* . . . 142 Mars . . 080-98 Earth . . 7916 

Veils ,. . . 223 Vesta . . 1334-20 Mars . , 4398 

Juno . . . 253 (Juno . , 1591*00 Veals T Not known, but 

Pnlla* . . . 263 Pallas . . 1081 71 Juno f pr-bably non* 

Ceres . . . 203 Cm . 108154 Pallas »«u>or* 

Jupiter . . . 485 Jupiter . 4332*00 Ceres J tuuu too mil,,. 

Saturn . . . 890 Sa'urn . 10,759 - 00 Jupiter 91,522 

Uranus . . . 1800 Uranus . 30,66870 . a turn _. 76,018 

The Moon's distance a The Moon revolves Uranus . 35,100 

from Earth 237,000 r about the earth in The Moon . 2100 

miles. J 27 day* 7‘716-houra. 


lies plain before him the bright imaginations of his soul me satis¬ 
fied, he finds the truth of his conjectures,—the little twinkling stars 
are worlds*. 


It is our intention to give occasional paper* on Astronomy, with 
a description of the apparatus by which the science has been 
brought to its present state of perfection. Tints 


- With this wonderful instrument in his hands, all things become 
new : the pure glory of the sun, shorn of his beams, is ob.'erved to 
lie covered with black and shifting, spots of an amazing size; the 
moon full of pits and mountains; Jupiter obscured by dusky bells; 
and Saturn surrounded by an enormous double ring. New stars, 
also, are discovered in every 'direction, moons are seen roiling w ith 
beautiful regularity round the planets; the relative magnitudes of 
the different orbs become apparent; and an endless round won¬ 
ders crowd upon the palpitating soul. 


" We, though from heav’n remote, to lieav'n will movo 
With strength of mind, and tread the abyss above; 

And penetrate, with aa interior light, 

Tlioae upper depths, which nature bid from sight. 
Pleased we will be to walk along the sphere 
Of shining stars, and travel with the year ; 

To leave the heavy earth, • « • 

To look from upper light, and thence surrey 
Mistaken mortals wund'ring from the way. 

Ovid. 
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WONDERS OF NATURE. 

The araali wpzjks, of ^J^turaare not lea 

wonderM, thanthe. great; 'rrMtoSafr more 

weaderfol, as wauling the attribute "bftmpgnititw^iw forms i 
part,and a considerable part of atiinacely O 
these little wonders,- the. earth, the sea, aid tftfr^ii*#ill ; an< 
that the -multitude heed them pot is tiielauU i^^fnj^titude. 
We shall occasionally notice sopfigof these litde^f^hbj,'apd a 
we are anxious.to add to kftowUffg*, and not meireljrdiff retail* i: 
scraps that which*others. have before told in connejiioif, We shall 
as often as possible* -choose subjects upon which we can say some¬ 
thing that has not been .said before. For this purpose, we shai 
notice a species of 

THE HAIRWORM. 

Of the Hairworm, called Qqrdius by naturalists, from the sin¬ 
gular coils' -into which it .twists itself, th5wpe-|,a»e several specie 
described iift-the books J ‘ they ail belong to -thattglass of animal 
called Annuluses, by modem naturalists, from their bodies beta 
composed'of a number of little rings. r' 

The hair worms are all slender, not much thicker titan a horse¬ 
hair, though one species (the Guinea worm), reaches (our, or eve' 
six feet in length. Those I have found in England seldom exceei 
$0 many inches. 

The Guinea worm (Gordius Mrdincnsis ), gets into the flesh o 
the human body, in warm countries, anti causes a very disagroeabl 
itching and if it be broken in the attempts to extract it, it work 
deeper, and produces ulcers, and sometimes gangrene and death 
None of the British species have that dangerous habit, they are ob¬ 
scure, harmless creatures, and their habits are but imperfectly 
known. 

The most common one is gordius aquations, which is found in 
ditches, brooks, and other shallow waters, in most parts of thecoun 
tty. The vulgar belief used to be that these worms were the hair 
of the tail of entire horses, which, falling in the water, became ani 
mated there. That, of coqgse, is not true. 

The other species are argillaceus, which, from the name, lives in 
clay, or rather in the ooze at the bottom of ditches; filum, whiefc 
means like a thread, and so may be any tiring; and lactans, which 
means whitish, and may also be descriptive of most of the species 



That which is figured in the cut nas not the abode attributed to 
any of the ('escribed species, and therefore it is the more worthy 
of attention. It is not found in clay; and it appears ‘to avoid 
water. It appears on the grass or in shrubs after heavy thunder 
storms, which have followed dry and hot weather; and therefore 
there is reason to conclude that it it }>red only within the earth, 
and that, driven from the earth by the shower it seek* to W»p* 
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the moisture by climbing up plants. Sometime! it appears in 
such numbers as to alarm the country folks, who think it has be en 
rating little .insects; and, it! mistake not, it got, in some Mrt of 
Souft»/Wa!es, the blame <A bringing “cabwaa xoasui’Von it* 
little light back. A 

It has been more than nasally'abundant thiamummer. The first 
time that I Saw it was about the middle of Julie ; the rain had 
fallen in, torrepta alFiright; and in-the morning, about two hours 
after sunrise, the blades on a little grass-plat wefe so thick with 
thg^tgir-wornu, coiling and twisting, in apparent search of some- 
hing higherjfoat the whole seemed animated?" After the' shower 
had dried tip, the worms disappeared, nor did they again make 
their appearance till about four weeks after, in the morning-follow¬ 
ing a similar night ° f rain. ' * * 

On that occasion I found them on the leaves .of shrubs, at least 
four'feet from the ground. They were most plentiful on the com¬ 
mon faurel ; and fliere were none seen on any of the -.cottijerout 
evergreens; but whether that was choice or accident,-!cahnot say. 

Observing one on the extremity of | laurel tivig, wriggling, as 
shewn on the smaller leaf in the .cut, I removed the two leaves and 
worm, and then made a sketch of them. Putting the worm on the 
other leaf, which was so far expanded as to be nearly flat, it put 
itself into two close coils, of a good many turns each, with the head 
advanced from the one, and the tail elevated from the other; and 
in that position it moved over the leaf, like a pigmy pair of specta¬ 
cles on their brows. The means of its locomotion, without the 
undulations of the malvor, the aquatic gordius, or the elongations 
and contractions of the leech, and the common earthworm, would 
bh no bad exercise for those who profess science in animal 
mechanics.* Indeed the whole habits of the animal arc worthy of 
investigation; and this is the time for it, as I (at leait), have not 
seen it until the middle of September; and never but in dry places, 
on the mornings, after summer showers. The propagation, food, 
and habits of the gordius, are little known; and even its uses in 
the economy of nature. That renders the study of it the more ne¬ 
cessary, and that'necessity is increased by the fact, that the 
species under consideration may be several of these that are set 
down as species in the books. These are distinguished by colour, 
and in worms colour is nothing. The common earthworm is red, 
n good, dry, vegetable mould, and pale and greenish in marshes. 
The red ones when put into moss and milk to render them tough 
for the angler, become pale; and when healthy they atl have an 
equal play of colour in them. When found in the damp, the gor¬ 
dius were of a russet, with the head yellow ; when found mote 
elevated, and exposed to the sun, it was straw-coloured, with a fine 
red line marking the intestinal canal, (or blood): and when kept a 
day or two in paper that line had nearly disappeared. Some o^tbc 
water species are said to be revivable, by humidity, after long 
being dead; but this species, after being in water for some time, 
hewed no sign of returning life, but withered away on exposure to 
.lie air. . M. 

* Mr. Hamit, of King’s College, is numbered among your ooadju- 
ors. Surely nobody can be better qualified for solving this “ GcrUiw 
not ” than he l—M. j 

To do an ill action, is base; to do a good one, which involve* 
ou in no danger, is nothing more than common; but it is the 
xoperty of a good man to do great and good things, though lie 
sks every thing by it.-— Marius. 

Whatever busies the mind without corrupting it,has at least this 
ise, that it rescues the day from idleness; and he that is eter 
die will not often be vicious.— Johnson, 
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HISTORY OF ASTRONOMY. 

The science of Autonomy being so intimately connected with 
that of Geography, and ho beneficial in its effects to the mind of 
man, deserves our utmost attention, and claims our highest ad¬ 
miration. 

By this sublime science we are enabled to explore the whole 
universe, so far as the human eye can reach, pursue the different 
planets in their uniform course, and the devious comet, through the 
fields of ether, aud also trace the' laws by which the spheres per¬ 
form tlteir evolutions wifli so much order and harmony. These con¬ 
templations are worthy every rational being, and have for many 
ages engaged the minds of the most intelligent and enlightened 
men of every natitln. Indeed, it is impossible to suppose a period, 
even in the infancy of the world, when the splendid objects which 
the heavens present did not attract the attention of mankind, and 
incite them to observe their motions, and their influence on sub¬ 
lunary affairs. Though the heavenly bodies cannot affect the 
events of our lives, nor indicate to us either good or bad fortune, 
they regulate the seasons, tile divisions of time, the latitudes and 
longitudes of the different portions of the globe, and a variety of 
things highly interesting to mankind at large, and to scientific per¬ 
sons in particular. Without noticing the traditions and fabulous 
accounts of the state of Astronomy among the antediluvians, we 
would merely observe, that die Assyrians, Chaldeans, and Egyptians, 
are the earliest people who cultivated Astronomy, of whom we 
have any authentic account: their opinions were, however, ex¬ 
ceedingly erroneous, and mixed with some of the wildest absurdi¬ 
ties that could enter the imaginations of men. Yet they began 
early to make valuable observation on the periodical motions of the 
heavenly bodies,and on the phenomena of occupations, eclipses, Ac. 
of the causes of which some of the more judicious formed tolerably 
orrect notions. Several observations on lunar eclipses were made 
as early as B. C. 720, which were, afterwards recorded by Hip¬ 
parchus, and have been transmitted to us by Ptolemy. 

Herodotus, and Diodorus Siculus speak of the Temple of Jupiter 
Belus at Babylon, and the lofty tower that surmounted it, as an 
observatory, from whence the Chaldeans observed the stars; the 
account by the latter of the golden statues that adorned it, is rather 
problematical and little to the purpose. 

From the Chaldeans and Egyptians the science passed to the 
Phoenicians, who being a maritime and commercial people, studied 
it for the purpose of navigation; from their having sailed to high 
latitudes in the northern hemisphere, they had opportunities of ob¬ 
serving stars invisible to the Chaldeans and Egyptians, and to 
them we are indebted for the discovery of the Polar star, so useful 
to direct the course of mariners, before the invention of tire 
compass. 

The Greeks, ever anxious to obtain information in every thing 
that related to the arts and sciences, travelled into different coun¬ 
tries for the purpose, of acquiring the rudiments iif knowledge, 
which they afterwards improved with that diligence and skill for 
which they were remarkable. So early as the Argonautio expe¬ 
ditions, B. C. 1263, it is supposed that they were acquatotcd with 
the method of arranging the stars in constellations, but whether 


taught between five find si* hundred peart, B. C, is supposed to 
have had a right idea of the gtobutdr form of the earth ; to have 
; Invented maps and dials, to have discovered the obliquity of the 
ecliptic, with the equinoxes and solstices, and in conjunction with 
his master, Thales, to have greatly improved the arrangement of 
■the ataxs into constellations. The planets Saturn, Jupiter, Mam, 
Vatina, and Mercury, were known to the Chaldeans, hut their 
motions and phenomena were not accurately observed above 200 
yean before 'the Christian era;, the zodiac of the Greeks, pre¬ 
vious to the] time of Thales, is thought to have comprised only 
the apparent paths of the sun and mooa; but at that period it 
assumed a more perfect form, and was divided into the twelve 
constellations, or signs of the zodiac, which are retained to this 
day; the inclinations of the orbits of the planets to the ecliptic 
was ascertained, but the nature of comets was ill understood, they 
being considered as mere transcient meteors, portending Some 
calamity, or a* least an important event. 

The name of Pythagoras, who flourished about 590 B. C., is 
illustrious, not only as the founder of a sect of Philosophers, but 
as a sagacious observer of the heavenly bodies, besides confirming 
the opinion of Anaximander, that the Earth is a globe, he dis¬ 
covered the true System of the Universe, which ignorance and 
bigotry so strongly opposed, that, with the exception of a few of 
his immediate disciples, it was rejected as absurd and impossible; 
though many years after, its truth was verified beyond contra¬ 
diction. 

It would be occupying a space, and the reader’s time un- 
profitably, to narrate the absurd fancies and reveries of Anaxi¬ 
menes, Anaxagoras, and the Greek astronomers, who published 
conjectures concerning the heavenly bodies, which appear to us 
. now, not only erroneous, but ridiculous. 

Y'et, though popular prejudice rendered it dangerous to teach 
i the solar system, as discovered by Pythagoras, and that philo¬ 
sopher accordingly temporized, teaching publicly the generally 
received notions, and imparting the truth privately only to his 
confidential disciples, one of them, PKtlolans, boldly declared his 
conviction, that the Eprth revolved round the Sun; prejudice was, 
as yet, however, too strong for reason, aud it was not received. 

As one chief end of the study of Astronomy was to measurk 
time with accuracy, great efforts were made to determine with 
precision, the apparent motions of the Sun and the real ones of the 
Moon, and to adjust them to each other. After numerous accu¬ 
rate observations, and many futile attempts, Meton of Athene, 

It. V. 430, invented the period of nineteen years, now called the 
Melonia, or golden Cycle, though many learned men deny him 
this honour, and attribute its invention to the Chaldeans many ages 
previous. 

Though the MetoniC Cycle was^at first, considered perfectly 
accurate, time discovered ti to be defective; improvements were 
made in it by various succeeding astronomers, but no cycle has 
yet been discovered of sufficient accuracy to aci re for nice com- 
putata us. 

( To be continued.) 


they were the inventors of this method, or merely adopted the in¬ 
ventions of others, is not recorded. If we consider the fixed stars as so many vast oceans of flame, 

Thales, the founder of the Ionic Sect, who flourished about that are each of them attended with a different set of planets, 
COO B. C., was tlie first among the Greeks who cultivated this and still discover new firmaments, and new lights, that are much 
science on any tiring like true principles. He explained the farther in those unfathomable depths of ether, so as not to be sent 
Theory of Eclipses, and gave an example of the method of cul- by the strongest of our telescopes, we are lost in a labyrinth Of 
rivaling and predicting them; he taught the course of the ine- Suns, and worlds, and confounded with the immensity and mag- 
quality of the days and nights. Hit pop!, Anaximander, whoj mlicci ce of Nature.'— Additoc. 
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ON THE IJEtiT MEANS-OP ACQUIRING KNOWLEDGE., twill undeceive you* If j»» x® aJL a lost to ascertain the nearest 


A. What are the beet meant of acquiring Knowledge b 

B. To him, who is really and - aSalourly aBxtous to store ids taint 

with Knowledge, every minute affords time, and evety circum¬ 
stance opportunity for its attainment- The cK>wde$ J ei*H and tics 
sequestered bower, alike offer food for observation^. and 

comparison, and the stately palace of the monarch, and the lily 
that grows before thepoasant’s hut, are equally pregnant with moral 
and scientific instruction. But tliere are two prlodpali means-} 
namely, Reading am] Conversation. • 

A. Which of these is the more useful ? 

B. The more generally useful is that of Reading, which has this 
one great advantage over Conversation, that, by it, we become 
intimate witli the wise of other ages, and are made familiar with 
the deeds of generations which have long passed away; thus re¬ 
ceiving at once precept and example. — Conversation, however 
has this advantage, that by it you may be taught much upon 
matters - not well discussed in books, or from their novelty not 
discussed at all. In conversation, moreover, that which, on fi s 
statement, appears dark, may be elucidated, and objections, being 
started, may be satisfied and obviated. 

A.- Each having its peculiar advantages, which do you chiefly 
recommend, Re a din o or Conversation ? 

15.—Each having its peculiar uses both must be Tcsortcd to, by 
him who would improve his mind, and it is necessary to be dili¬ 
gent in both to make either effectually useful. 

A.—Diligence in Reading may be desirable, but every one is 
diligent in conversation. 

J{.—You were never yet more mistaken, for there are very few 
indeed who are able to converse well;—in short, to converse well 
a vast quantity of knowledge must be firsj.attained; which can be 
only attained by industry, perseverance, and attention. 

A.— I am giegtly surprised at hearing what I confess is to me 
quite a new proposition? 

U.—However much you arc surprised, I assure you it is a very 
correct one.—Ilow much of conversation is made up of wicked and 
disgusting ribaldry I trust you will never know. Do you not every 
day see persons engrossing the attention of a company and gab¬ 
bling a heap of egotism, scandal, and small talk? Surely these 
perpetual talkers are not diligent in conversation ? On the con¬ 
trary, they are only busy in making a noise, and hurrying to waste 
time. 

A. —Bubit is only, to say the least, ill-bred persons who engross 
attention, and prevent others from offering their remarks. 

B. —Tliere are, I am sorry to say, many persons who are, in 
every other respect, perfectly well-bied, who are, nevertheless, too 
much addicted to this very unpolite practice. But I particularized 
it only by way of example, not as being the only abuse, of con¬ 
versation. There is, no doubt, however, that it is one of the 
principal obstacles to our deriving real and permanent benefit from 

SON VCRS A1 ION. 

A. -—To avoid the abuses of conversation is there not an art ? 

B. —Yes; and a most important one. 

A. —What are the best rules for conversing profitably? 

B. -4-Good sense, politeness, and a real anxiety to obtain informa¬ 
tion. ; The first will prevent you from introducing trifling and ridi¬ 
culous inquiries; the second will induce you carefully to avoid all 
topics which cau give pain, or annoyance to others, and the third 
will cause you to listen attentively, and without interruption to. 
every speaker. You will perhaps imagine that anxiety for infonna-, 
tion and patient attention are incompatible, but * little /eflectim j 


'rout to any place to which you ase going, end inquire the way, you 
do not inflict upon the person ^hoi|you ask to direct you—a long 
detail of domestic habits andfcylijy ailments ? 

A. —>That would be ridieuldui twfrtainly. 

B. —Yet, such, or something equally uuimpoyaut, is the every 

day gossip of two-thirds of opr acquaintance; and such it would 
be were Bacon, Newton, i’or& Addison, and Johnson, their 
auditors. Into whatever company you shall happen to fall, lead 
the discourse towards that with .which jour companion is most 
farm Mar, and you will at once-eonqfliraent liihi and profit yoQrself. 
Keep moral company, ask listen attentively, treasure up 

what you hear, shun allldlelattlfb and: unmeaning gossip during the 
happy d*y«rJ>/.^qur youth, andyqu will acquiretsuch a store of 
KXGW£Efm£fVt.wiU be an advancement and a safeguard to you, 
when you,toils of life, and enable you in your old ago 
to be the instructor of others.’’’' ' . 

ANECDOTE. 

I happened the other day to call mats? celebrated ooffee-uouse 
near the Temple. I had not. been there long, when tliere came in 
an elderly man very meanly dressed, and sat down by me. He 
Iiad a threadbare loose coat on, which it was plain he wore to keep 
himself warm, and not to favour its under-suit, wliich seemed 
to have been his cotemporary, liis short wig and hat were both 
answerable to the rest of Iris apparel. lie was no sooner seated, 
than lie called for a dish of tea; but, as several gentlemen in the 
room wanted other things, the boys of the house did not think 
themselves at leisure toinind him. 1 could observe the old fellow 
was very uneasy at the affront, and at his being obliged to repeat 
his command several times to no purpose; till at last, one of the 
lads presented him with some stale lea in a broken dish, accom- 
ponied with a plate of biown sugar; which so raised his indigos* 
turn, that, after several obliging appellations of dog and rascal, he 
asked him aloud, before the whole company, why he must be used 
with less respect than that fop there, pointing to a well-dressed 
young gentleman who was drinking tea at the opposite table. The 
boy of the house replied with a great deal of pertness, that hi* 
maswr had two sorts of customers, and that the gentleman at the 
other table had given him many a sixpence, for wiping his shoes. 
By this time the young templar, who found his honour concerned 
in the dispute, and who saw that the eyes of th# whole coffee-room 
were upon him, had thrown aside a paper he had in his hand, 
trid was coming.towards us, whilst we, at the table, made what 
taste we could, to get away from the impending quarrel, but vfere 
ill of us surprised to see him, as he approached.nearer, put oft an 
air of deference and respect. To whom the old man said, “ Ilark 
you, sir! I’ll pay off your extravagant bills once more; but 1 will 
ako effectual care, for the future, that your prodigality shall not 
spirit up a parcel of rascals to insult your FATHER.” 

The apple was a native of Italy; and when the Romans had 
asted the richer flavor of the apricot, the peach, the pomegranate, 
he citron, and the orange, they contented themselves with apply- 
ng to all those new frails the common denomination of apple, dis- 
riminatmg them from each other by the additional epithet of their 
:ountry,— Gibbon, 

I am sent to the ant, to learn industty; to the dove, to leant in* 
meeqey; to thq serpent, to team wisdom; and why not to the 
obin-redbreast, who chants it as delightfully in wiatjtt M in IttW* 
mer, to leijurn equanimity and patience l—Wartokk, 
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IMPROVED PHOTOMETER. 


Thi instrumlnt represented* above is likely to bMorae a very 
important auxiliary in the hands of the meteorologist. It is em¬ 
ployed to indicate the illuminating power of any burning body by 
the slight elevation of temperature which results from an increase 
of tight. It consists of a deferential thermometer, haring one of 
its balls diaphanous, aqd the other coated with China ink, or 
rather blown of deep-black enamel. The rays which fall on the 
clear ball pass through it without suffering obstruction; but those 
which strike the dark ball are stopt and absorbed at its surface, 
where, assuming a latent form, they act as heat- This heat will 
continue to accumulate till its further increase comes to be coun¬ 
terbalanced by an opposite dispersion caused by the rise of temper¬ 
ature which the balls have acquired. At the point of equilibrium, 
therefore,the constant accessions of heat derived from the action of 
the incident light, are exactly equalled by the corresponding por¬ 
tions of it again abstracted in the subsequent process of cooling. 
But in still air, the rate of cooling is, within moderate limits, pro¬ 
portioned to the excess of the temperature of the healed surface 
above that of the surrounding medium, lienee the space through 
which' the coloured liquid sinks in the stem will measure the mo¬ 
mentary impressions of light, or its actual intensity. To prevent 
any extraneous agitation of the air from accelerating the discharge 
of heat from the black ball, and thereby diminishing the quantity of 
aggregate effect, the instrument is always sheltered, and more 
especially.out of doors, by a thin glass case. The addition of this 
translucent case is quite indispensable. It not only precludes all 
irregular action, but maintains, around the sentient part of the in¬ 
strument, an atmosphere of perpetual calm. 

HOTTENTOT THRASHING. 

. Many of the customs mentioned or alluded toil.scripture still 
obtain in some parts of the world; and some very important 
lights have, in consequence, been thrown upon some passages of 
the Old Testament by the observations made and recorded by 
recent travellers. 

The manner in which, in ancient times, the grain was separated 
from the ear, is alluded to in a manner too plain to admit of mis¬ 
take, in that inhibition of scripture, “ thou shalt not muzzle the ox 
that treadeth out the corn.” Though in most, if not all, civilized 
countries, this primitive mode of thrashing has fallen into utter 
desuetude through the inventions of machinery, there are some 
barbarous and half-civilized countries in which it is still retained. 
The Hottentots employ horses to thrash their grain; and the ope¬ 
ration is thus conducted: a round and perfectly level flooring, of 
a proper extent, being laid down, a paling, from three to four feet 
an height, is erected all round it. Several hundred sheaves of corn 
being laid upon this flooring, the horses of the farm are collected 
and turned in, and a man or two going in with them, keep them 
running over the corn, and. keep it properly disposed for them to 


tread upon it, until the whole is properly thrashed. It is then re¬ 
moved, and fresh sheaves put in; and this is repeated until he 
whole required Quashing is performed. 

Probably horses are better fitted to perform thie kind of labour 
than oxen; but we think that our young readers will agree with us 
in deeming the flail a better thrashing instrument than either one 
or the other of them, the Hottentots,-however, know frothing ot 
flails; and if thqy did, as they are not very partial to personal ex¬ 
ertion of a very laborious kind, it is very likely that they would 
prefer their present mode of procedure. 

THE MOUSE. 

Tats humble little animal is a beautiful instance of the simple 
but efficacious means by which nature adapts all its creatures to 
the peculiar wants of their existence. Living by plunder, and 
surrounded by natural enemies, it requires that his organization 
should enable him to combat successfully against such a com¬ 
bination of difficulties. We accordingly find him gifted with 
powers especially designed for that purpose, liis feet are highly 
elastic, and the toes curiously cushioned, like the cat, for noiseless 
motion. His cars are prominent and expanded, and his eyes full 
and brilliant; those enable him to elude the vigilance of his foes; 
but a more obvious instance occurs in the structure of the hind 
tegs, which are more than double tire size and strength of the fore 
ones, giving him the power of making those surprising leaps which 
the sudden spring of a stealthy cat renders so often necessary. This 
provision alone saves tire race from extinction. 

Another admirable instance of design occurs in the structure of 
the jaws and teeth. The few midnight hours allowed for feeding, 
would not have been sufficient had he been destitute of the proper 
tools for effecting his burglarious entrances to our cupboards. In 
his foraging expeditions,' he has not only to steal his way tlirougo 
the camp of the enemy, but also to storm tire citadel: his sup 
plies lie fast locked in a close cupboard, and however much 
hunger may press, before he can satisfy it, he must first gnaw his 
way through the cupboard door. To enable him to do this, he is 
armed with four cutting teeth, exceedingly large and strong, but 
this alone would not have been an adequate provision 
the mighty steam-engine is as powerless as an infant without the 
motion of steam; and in like manner their teeth, admirably adapted 
as they arc for cutting and sawing, would have been equally use¬ 
less, had they not been furnished with strong muscles for moving 
them. Tire muscles of the lower jaw are very powerful, and firmly 
inserted into grooves and prominences in the bone contrived for 
that purpose. Thus equipped, he bores his way through strong 
wooden planks, with wonderful ease and celerity. There are also 
many oilier things about this creature deeply worthy of admiration; 
such as the muscular apparatus for lifting the upper lips, and un¬ 
sheathing the teeth, with the division of the lip, perfecting the 
operation;—the looseness of the skin and the smoothness of the 
hair, enabling him to slip easily .through narrow holes and crevices; 
and the colour of his hair, confounding him with the colour of those 
objects by which lie is usually surrounded, and so enabling him to 
elude the vigilance of his pursuers. But enough lias beci. 
said to show “ how express and admirable'' are the means by 
which the Infinite and Almighty Creator has successfully shielded 
him from irtjury and contributed to his pleasures. We snail, how¬ 
ever, return profitless from this investigation, if Divine worship 
be the only sentiment induced: we should adore in dead as 
well as thought, and learn to respect these works of an Almighty 
hand. We should regard every thoughtless, but not the less cruel 
lilov. inflicted on the least among these as contemptuous in- 
soleuce towards Cod, every way debasing and unworthy of the 
human mind. V, 
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A BRIEF HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

INTRODUCTION. 

As a knowledge of History is universally admitted to be of the 
greatest utility to Society, and particularly that winch relates to 
one’s native country, it is conceived, that the following brief 
Essay on the History of Emjland will not be found inappro¬ 
priately introduced int:. “ The Guide to Knowledge;” and we 
none that our readers will find it both useful and amusing. 

Besides, the history of our country may serve as an epitome 
of that of the whole world, as wc are not inferior to any nation on 
the globe, either in Literature, Science, and Arts, or in Arms, and 
can boast of heroes as illustrious, and of men as eminent and 
transcendent in science, as any people either in ancient or in 
modern times. To what nobler purpose then, can we devote oui 
leisure hours, than that of surveying the progress of our country 
in literature, science, and the arts, through a long course of time ? 
AVhat can more influence the heart with love of virtue, or excite 
aversion to vice, than the striking display of characters in history? 
In short, what better inducements can we have to make us good 
subjects, than a review of our inestimable privileges and liberties? 
Privileges that should endear the constitution of tins nation to 
every Briton 1 

When we consider the fortitude and wisdom of the Great Al¬ 
fred ; the conquering prowess of Edward the Third; the noble 
bravery and generosity of the Black Prince; the courage and 
afliibility of Henry the Fifth; and the unshaken firmness of Eliza¬ 
beth; we are lost in surprise and admiration, and almost inclined 
to question the veracity of the relation. \V> arc equally struck 
when we behold the exalted intrepidity of our admirals and gene¬ 
rals; the profound abilities of our legislators and politicians ; die 
deep lesearchcs of our philosophers; the wisdom and integrity of 
obi judges and magistrates; and the honesty and disinterestedness 
of our citizens. 

If such, then, are the advantages resulting from the study of 
history, it is hoped, that every attempt to illustrate this science, 
will not only meet the indulgence, but also, the approbation of 
the public. This little work differs very materially from all others; 
particularly in the conciseness or its style, and in the cheap form , 
in which it is published., We also beg to call die attention of our 
readers to the “ Genealogical Table,*" which we strongly recom¬ 
mend should be committed to memory; and those who shall attend 
to our suggestion, will, we are sute, lie much pleased with the 
result. 

, A BRIEF HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

, CHAPTER I. 

The Island of Great Britain is situated in the Atlantic 
Ocean, and was, at the earliest period of its history, inhabited by 
barbarous nations, distinguished by the general names of Britons 
and Caledonians. The history of the southern portion of this 
island is usually denominated the “ History iff England,” though 
the country did not receive that name until the time of the Saxons. 
English History may he divided into twelve heads, or periods. 

I. That of the Britons, before the Roman invasion. 

II. From die arrival of die Homans in Britain, to their depar¬ 
ture. 

* This brief sketch of the History of England, will be comprised in 
three numbi re, and die '• Table" here referred to wiil apj>e«r u soon 
as die eogra ring cab be finished Our next No. will contain fourteen 
portraits. • 

VOf 


III. From the departure of the Romans, to the formation of the 
Heptarchy, or division into seven kingdoms. 

IV. From the formation of the Heptarchy, till their union 

under Robert, as sole monarch.* * 

V. The Saxon Dynasty from the death of Eohert, to its tem- 
porary removal by the Dank*. 

VI. From the usurpation of the Dane*, to the restoration of 

the Saxon line. • 

VII. From the restoration of the Saxons, to the Norman Con¬ 
quest. 

VIII. From the Norman Conquest, tb the contest between die 
houses of York and Lancaster. 

IX. From the commencement of that contest, to the Union of 
the two houses, by the marriage of Henry VII. 

X. From that event, to the extinedon of the House of Tudor, 
by the death of Elizadsth. 

XI. From the accession of James I., to the expulsion of James 
II., or the House of Stuart. 

XII. From that period to the present time, including die 
Houses of Orange, Stuart, and Brunswick. In the course or 
which, Scotland and Ireland have been united to England, 
and governed by die same legislature. 

CHAPTER II. 

The island of Great Britain, which is now so justly celebrated 
as the seat of wealth and freedom, is supposed to have received 
the name of Britain from the Isles, which the Greeks and Romans 
called Britannia, or the British Isles. 

That part of the island of Great Britain, now called England, 
was, in remote ages, named Albion, but the appellation was after¬ 
wards changed for that of Britain. 

As the manners of the southern Britons, were, in many respects, 
similar to those of the Gauls, they are supposed to have been of 
Gallic origin: those of the north assimilated more to die Germans. 

Some of dieir customs, were, however, peculiar; diey wore only 
loose garments of skins, and stained their bodies with the juice of 
a weed, now called wood, which gave them a blue tint. Some 
adorned themselves, likewise, with rude figures of the sun, moon, 
stars, and animals. 

As the Britans practised no agriculture, they lived principally 
on flesh and milk; much of the former they obtained by hunting; 
the rest was supplied by their flocks and herds. 

Along the southern coasts, the Britons were partially civilized 
by their intercourse with the Phoenicians ami Gauls, who traded 
with them for tin, &c. Hut in the interior of the countiy, they 
lived in die heart of forests, in little thatched huts, barely sufficient 
to shelter them from the inclemency of the weather. 

The Britons were warlike, and used chariots in battle, which they 
managed with great dexterity, driving them furiously n»to the ene¬ 
mies’ranks ; they armed themselves with a small shield, lance, and 
sword, but despised armour fur the body. 

The religion of the Britons resembled that of the Gauls. Thei 
chief deity was Taman's, or Tnran, the Thunderer. To Andnte, 
their goddess of victory, they sacrificed their prisoners of war. 

The priests of their religion were called Druids, either from the 
British woidDcra, or the Greek wordDrws, cur b of which "signifies 
an Oak. TheDruids were the inte ireters of religion, the judges of 
the land, and the instructors of youtn. 

They taught the immortality of the soul, and that, at death, it 
passed into the body of some other new-boi n animal: Uiis is call¬ 
ed transmigration. They reveicm cd the Oak as the emblem of 
their chief deity, and resided in the g'nom of forests, or of groves. 
The whole island was divided inio a number of petty indepen-. 
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dent stato-i, each under its own chieftain. These hail frequent wars [ 
■with one another, hut, on the approach of a common fop, one was 
chosen as commander-in-chief of the whole assembled forces. 

After the invasion of Britain by the Romans, the Druids appear 
to have been peculiarly the objects of their dislike, in consequence 
of their using their mtluencc with their countrymen, in stirring 
them up to resist their oppressors. 

To shun the persecutions and severities of the Homan governors, 
these venerable priests took shelter in the isle of Mona, now called 
Anglesea, whither they weie pursued, and after a fierce contest, 
completely extirpated by Suetonius Paultnus, a. o.fil. 

PERIOD II. 

FROM T1IE ARRIVAL OF THE ROMANS TO THEIR 
I DEPARTURE. 

JULIUS C.T.SAR, a celebrated Roman general,* having sub¬ 
jugated (>atil, nuv? called France, was desirous of adding'Britain to 
the Roman dominions : foi Ibis purpose he made a descent upon 
the island, with % strong body of troops, but, as his preparations 
had given die Unions an intimation of his design, he found the 
•hole defended by a numerous army, under the command of 
Cassibrlan, one of the petty princes of the country. 

Oil the attempt of tne Romans to land, they were opposed with 
much vigour and resolution by the Britons, that, in spite of the ad¬ 
vantages they possessed in their superiority of arms and discipline, 
they seemed little inclined to advance, and it required all the in¬ 
fluence of Caesar to overcome their reluctance. 

At length, they succeeded in repelling their half naked assailants, 
and in subsequent contests, the liritons were so completely de- 
eated, as to induce them to sue for peace. 

A violent storm having shattered Cccsar's fleet, he found it con¬ 
venient to accede to their request, that he might return to Gaul 
and repair his damaged ships. 

During Ins absence, the Britons made great preparations to op- 
. pose his return; they wetc, however, ineffectual. The Romans 
were everywhere victorious, and Caesar burnt Verulantium , uow 
St. Alban’s, the capital of Cassibrlan. 

Csesar, considering it imprudent to absent himself too long from 
Chut, did not complete the conquest of Britain, but, after imposing 
®n annual tribute, left the island. More important enterprises 
afterwards prevented Ins return. 

The civil wars of Rome, prevented any attention to the affairs of 
Britain for some time, and the prudent policy of the Britaim, who 
continually seulpresents and submissive messages to the emperors, 
served to divert the threatened danger of subjugation. 

At length the emperor Claudius resolved on bringing the island 

•Tim ROMANS were a celebrated people ofltolr; their vest of* 
pirn was Rome. At tlm time of their invading Britain, they were in 
tiieir highest power of glory, having then conquered ull the then known 
world, and extended civilization into countries buried in ignorance : 
till (inking beneath tho weight of its own greatness, their empire was 
divided into those sovereignties which have since flourished in Europe. 
The Romans harrassed Britain from about 50 li.C. till A.D. 1U8. 
Among the most celebrated of tho British kings who opposed the in¬ 
vasion of tho Romans, wore Cassibelan and Caractacus . I’ll© Britons, 
uuder Caractacus, made a very obstinate resistance against Ale Homans, 
for about seven years, but were at last subdued, and their lender taken 
prisoner, and sent to Rome. A noble stand was also made against, 
them by Jhadicia, queen of one of the British tribes, who successfully 
attacked several of tho Roman settlements, and entering London, al¬ 
ready a flourishing 'colony, reduced it to ashes, and put to death ail 
tho settlers, to tho number of 70,000. Suetonius, however, shortly 
after, avenged their death, in a decisive battle with die British heroine, 
wherein BO,(100 of her followers perished, and Bnudictu, to avoid falling 
into the hands of her victor, destroyed herself by poison. Many of the 
once celebrated Roman cities, which flourished in Britain, are now 
fallen into decay and into dust; one of these is SilcAester, near 
Kingsclaar, in Hampshire, whore corn fluids and pastures cover the 
spot once adorned with public and private buildings, all of which arc 
now wholly destroyed! Like the busy crowds who inhabited them, 
die edifices have sunk beneath, the fresh and silent greensward ; but 
the flinty wall which surrounded the citv is yet firm, and the direction 
of the streets may be discerned by the Jift'er'enro of tint in the herbage, 
and the ploughman turns up the medals of the Osars. so long dead 
fckd forgotten,, who were once the masters of the anai.ii. The most 
ancient historian of the Britons is Oil Jut, who was ths son of one 
cf the British kings 


under the Roman yoke, and for this purpose, sent Aulut Piatt 1 1 us 
with an army of about 20,000 meh to complete its conquest. 

The Britain*, commanded by Caractacus, made a determined 
resistance, but they were defeated, and their prince carried captive 
to Rome. After great progress had been made in the conquest of 
the island, by Phutius and Vespasian, the emperor himself arrived 
in Britain, a. d. 44, and obtained a signal victory; he staid bur 
sixteen days, and left Plautivs its governor. 

From this period Britain was a Roman province, for about 400 
years; the iiuwbitants became civilized, and learnt the art* and 
sciences from the Romans, and were removed with the residence 
of several of the cmiierors. Constantine the Great was bom at 
York. ’ 

But the Roman empire having suffered greatly from the invasion 
•of Barbarians, and from internal commotions, the Emperor llono- 
rius wasicompcUcd to recal his troops from Britain, and leave the 
Britans to their own government, a. i>. 410. 

A long season of dependanee on the Roman power, however, 
had so enervated this once hardy people, that they found themselves 
unequal to repel the cruel incursions of the northern nations, the 
Piets and Scots. / 

After in vain applying for-assistance from Rome, and endur¬ 
ing unheard of outrages from their savage invaders, their king, 
Vortigern, determined to solicit aid from the Saxons, and this 
brings us to our “ Tuibd l'eaton.” 

PERIOD III. 

FROM T11E DEPARTURE OF THE ROMANS, TO THE 
FOUNDATION OF TIIE HEPTARCHY. 

The SAXONS* were a people of Germany , celebrated for their 
ferocity,and terrible for their piracies and cruelty; yet such was the 
dreadful situation of Britain, that it was thought advisable to seek 
the aid of defenders like these. 

( The invitation of Vortigehn was eagerly accepted, and IIEN- 
01ST and 1IOR.SA, two valiant child's, with their followers, came 
to his assistance, drove back the invaders, and received as a recom- 
pencc, the Isle of Tlianct. 

Allured by the agreeable settlement these adventurers had ac¬ 
quired, great numbers of their countrymen came over, and soon 
became as formidable to the Bkiions as the 1’icts and Scots had 
been. 

Too late sensible of their error, the Britons attempted to oppose 
those new tyrants, but they were everywhere defeated, and their 
country was ravaged with fire and sword. In one of these con¬ 
tests Ilorsa was slain. 

Amongst those who boldly opposed the inroads of the Saxons 
was the celebrated king Arthur, of whose exploits wp have 
many fabulous accounts; but his valour and conduct could not 
Jong avail against the numerous swarms of Saxons that continually 
arrived from Germany, and supplied the loss of those that fell in 
battle. The remnant of the Britons, therefore, took refuge in 
Wales and Cornwall, and left their invaders in possession of 
the rest of the country. 

The conquest of Britain was not*however, an easy achievement; 
it occupied many years, and the different chieftains, as they became 
masters of an extensive territory, erected it into a kingdom. At 
length, the whole of the kingdom was paiculled into Seven King¬ 
doms — Kent, Sussex, Essex, Wessex, Mercia, East Anglia, and 
Northumberland : these were called, from their number, the Hep¬ 
tarchy. 

About a.d, 570, St. Augustine, with some other missionaries, 
arrived from Rome, to convert the Saxons to Christianity, Ethel- 
bert, king of Ketjt, gave them a favourable reception/ and soon 
became a convert, and many of his subjects quickly followed his 
example. 

Obi. During the contentions of the Saxons with the Britons, the 


* The Saxons originally were a tribe of Scandinavians, who, in die 
decline of the Roman Empire, settled in the northern parts of Ger¬ 
many, under the several names of Sonins, Angles, and Jutes, or Dunes ; 
hence, it will be observed, that the above people, by whom Britain was 
subdued, originally constituted but one nation, speaking the nine lan¬ 
guage, and ruled by monarch* who all claimed their descent from, ttqi 
deified monarch of the Teutons, Woden or Oden. Tho Jutes dwellin' 
the peninsula of Jutland, the Angles in Holstein; but the Saxons were 
more widely dispersed throughout the northern parts of Germany, 
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firmn mtfim tad been disjoined by the Goths, Vandals, Hunt, 
&c. from the north of Europe and Asia, who, on its turns,, laid the 
f win ^ im» at the levered state* of Europe. 


PERIOD IV. 


#■ 


FROM THE FORMATION OF THE HEPTARCHY,TILL 
THEIll UNION UNDER EGBERT. 

The existence of to many petty kingdoms, naturally gave rise 
to perpetual wars,- and Britain became a scene of devastation and 
blood. It would be tedious, and unprofitable to particularise, 
these sad scenes, such only will therefore be mentioned as led 
more immediately to the consolidation of the several states. 

Urged by remorse for their cruelties and oppressions, and insti¬ 
gated by the Monks, and the superstition of the times, no less 
than thirty Anglo-Saxon kings resigned their crowns, and retired 
iuto monasteries. By such practices most of the royal families 
became extinct. 

In consequence, tire thrones of all the kingdoms were seized by 
usurpers, except that of Wessex, which was occupied by Egbert, 
the sole descendant of the first Saxon kings. The weakness of 
these usurpers afforded him a tempting opportunity of subduing 
their dominions, which, after repeated provocations, he successfully 
embraced. 

Victory followed victory, until at length, a.d. 827, he was 
crowned King of oil England. He suffered some of the van¬ 
quished mouard'is to retain their titles, but they were considered 
as vassals, end paid tribute. 

In the reign of this monarch, the Danes began to make descents 
on the island, but he met, and conquered them, so that the lattei 
part of his life was passed in tianquillity. 

Egbert died, after a prosperous reign of thirty-eight years, and 
was buried at Winchester. South Britain was first denominated 
ENGLAND in this reign. 

The contemporary sov«*eiim« of Europe towards tha close ef the 
Saxon Heptarchy, were I.e V., Emperor of the Fust* ; the Empire of 
the West was revived by Ckaiitmugne, king of France, a.d. 800; 
Pope Orcgoi y, Alfonso It., king of Leon and Asturias, in Spain; Se- 
sardus, king of Denmark ; Siwait, king of Sweden; Letco, duke of 
Poland ; Daugal, king of Scotland; Hugh V., king oflrelaud; Moruyn, 
king of Wales. 

PERIOD V. 

OF THE SAXON DYNASTY FROM THE DEATH OF 
EGBERT TO ITS TEMPORARY SUSPENSION BY 
THE DANES. 

Ethei/wolf, the only surviving son of Egbert, succeeded his 
father, but, in a short tune, found his tranquillity interrupted by a 
new invasion of the Danes in 840. 

After many bloody struggles wiLh these lawless freebooters, 
Ethoi.wot p, in 851, resigned the government of Essex, Kent, and 
Sussex, to his natural son AmrLSTAN, and with his assistance gave 
the Daubs a decided overthrow. 

Gratefol to Providence for tffls success, he made a pilgrimage to 
Rome, qfcth his son ALFRED, aud engaged for himself, and his 
successors, to pay an annual tribute to the Pore, which was culled 
Beta's Pence. 

On his return, he found that Athelstajt was dead, and that 
his rebellious nobles had placed his son Ethelbald on the throne; 

, to avoid a civil war, he acquiesced in this measure, and contented 
himself with the provinces he had before assigned to AtheLtan. 
Two years after this event, he died, a.d. 857, and was buried at 
Steyning in Sussex. 

Ethblbald continued on the throne of Wessex, but Ethslbert, 
his brother, succeeded to that of Kent, left by his father. Ethelbald 
reigned, however, but two years and a half after his father’s death, 
when foe whole kingdom came under tho dominion of ETHEL- 
BERT. 

The icign of this prince was cruelly disturbed by the inroads 
and ravages of the Danes; at first he boldly repulsed their troops, 
but-afterwords had recourse to dm fatal expedient of attempting to 
purchase their forbearance by sums of money. Ethelicrt died 

* rmm^arnnnmma . I I " 1 ~ 1 

•The Eastern Empire of foe Romans comprised European Turkey, 
part of It*fy, 4tc, Its capital was Constantinople, 


a. d , 866, and was buried at Sherborne. He was succeeded bp 
his brother Ejuei.red. 

ETHELRED succeeded to a very distracted kingdom, con¬ 
tinually harassed and devastated by the piratical Danes. I n on* 
year ha fought nine pitched battles; and in the sixth year of hi* 
reign was mortally wounded in an engagement with these unprin¬ 
cipled invaders.— a. d, 873. He was buried at Winbornc. 

This king is said to have created his brother Alfred, earl, which 
is the first mention of that title in history. He was succeeded by 
Alfred, who was afterwards called “ Alfred the Great."-—Ha 
was buried at Sherborne. 

Tlid cotemporary sovereigns of this reign vfore Michsul 111. Em¬ 
peror of the East; Louis II., Emperor of the West; Nicholas I., Pope; 
Charles I. king of France, a.d., 841 ; Garcias, king of Navarre ;* Or- 
dogno, king of Leon and Asturius (now part of modem Spain) ; Neehlan, 
Duke of Bohemia ; Piatt, Dukeof Poland ; Charles VI. (king of Sweden; 
Canute king of Denmark : Constantine II., king of Bootland; Ma 
lathi HI., king of Ireland; Roderick 11., king of wales. 

PERIOD V. (continued)* 

ALFRED. 

ALFRF.D succeeded to a kingdom, depopulated, desolated, and - 
still overran by merciless plunderers. He made many vigorous 
efforts to free his beloved country from this dreadful scourge, but, 
for some time, they weie unavailing. 

So far, indeed, was he from success, that he was reduced to the 
last extremity, and obliged to take refuge in the cottage of a neat¬ 
herd, in the isle of Athelney, in SomerseUhirc, where he was 
treated by those ignorant of his quality, with great indignity. 

Having remained in this obscure retreat until the search of the 
Danes for him became less vigilant, he adopted the bold and dan¬ 
gerous measure of entering foe Danish camp, as a wandering min¬ 
strel, and having, in this disguise, reconnoitred their strength, and: 
observed their careless confidence, he retired unsuspected. 

Secretly assembling his nobles, and collecting an army, he sud¬ 
denly fell upon the Danes, whci thrylittle expected such an event A 
totally defeated them, and preserved his kingdom from their 
pressive intrusions. 

From this time, he applied himself to the arts of peace i 
government, founded the University of Oxford, divided 
dom into counties, hundreds,ami tithings, encourage^}*®* 

learned men, and wrote several books for foe instruct!. 

people. He died a. n. 900, after a reign of 38 years, and was bu¬ 
ried at Winchester. lie was succeeded by his son Edward. 

Among the coteinporory sovereigns of Alfred were Leo VI.', Em¬ 
peror of tho Fast ; Arnold, Emperor of the West j Fortumo, king of 
Navarre ; Neclclun, Duke of bohemia ; Adrian 11., Pope; Alfonso the 
Great, King of Leon and Asturias ; Charles III., of France; Ola nr, 
Kmg of Sweden; I.c.co, Duke of i’olund ; Hugh VI., King of Lrda*4} 
llatalll. King of Denmark ; Donald III., King of Scotland Rode¬ 
rick It., King of \\ iilua, a.d. 843. This king, at his death, which hap¬ 
pened A.n. 877, divided Walts into three principalities, vis. florth 
Wales, Sunth Wales, and Powys Land, and bestowed them on his throe 
sens; from which time no king appeared in Wal u. 

F.DWARD found, on his accession, a competitor for foe crown, 
in the person of Ktliclwuril, tlie son of his uncle Etbeibkrt. 
After several engagements, however, tho latter was slain in battle 
in 9l>5. The reign of Edward was a tuibulcnt one, as his king¬ 
dom was invaded by foe Irish, Danes, Scotch, iind Welsh. 

By his valour and activity, he at length succeeded ill delivering 
his country from these formidable foes, aud after a reign of twenty- 
five years, he died in 935, and was buried at Winchester. He is 
usually known by die name of “ EDWARD THE ELDER.” 

He was succeeded by his eldest sou ATI1ELSTAN, who had, 
like his father, to combat with tiic turbulent Danes, that had settled 
on his dominions, lie repressed the incursions of the Score, and 
obliged the Walsh king U'.i l to pay him tribute. This prince 
died a.d. 940, and was buried at Mafmsbury. 

1. EDMUND, the brother of Athelstan succeeded him. II* 
was greatly annoyed by die Northumbrian Danes, but having 

The kingdom of Navarre wm situated between Frame end Spain, 
ind comprised ilia southern part of modern Franco and foa northern 
art of modern Spain. It was divided into two parts, ly.the Pyre*- 
rues, and was oalled the Upper and Lower Navarre. Lower Navarre 
alongs to Franco, tho Upper to Spain, , 
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subdued them, he bestowed the counties of Cumberland and Wetl- 
mortlund ofi Malcolm, king of Scots, on condition that be should 
do him homage, and protect the north of England from the in¬ 
cursions of the Danes. 

After a reign of seven years, Edmund was assassinated at a 
feast hear Gloucester, by Leo/f, a robber, who had audaciously 
returned from banishment, and imprudently intruded into the 
king's presence, a.d. 940. 

Ilis sons being too young to reign, the throne was mounted by 
his brother EDREI), who did nothing remarkable. He died in 
955, and was buried gt Winchester, lie was succeeded by Edwy, 
the son of Edmund. 

Among the cotemjiorary sovereigns ofEdmunil wore Constantins VI., 
Emperor of the East; Otho I., Emperor of the West; Pops John XU.; 
Low) Il r „ King a£ France ; Garcias 1., King of Navarre; Malcolm I., 
King of Scotland ; Harold III., Wing of Denmark ; Eric VIII., King 
of Sweden ; Donut/."hue, King of Ireland. 

F.DWY succeeded to the throne when he was only sixteen 
years of age; aqd had lie been left to the natural bent of his own 
inclinations, he would undoubtedly have governed well; but being 
an enemy to the superstitions of the monks, they became his inve- 
teraio foes. , 

The monks, however, headed by Hunstan, abbot of Glastonbury, 
had become so powerful, that they thwarted the king in all his 
measures, took from him his queen, and instigated his brother 
Elgar to rise in rebellion against Inm. 

These troubles, no doubt, hastened his death, which took place 
in the twentieth year of his age, and the fourth of his reign, a.d. 
959. He was buried at Winchester. He was succeeded by 
Eduau, the younger son of Edmund the First. 

F.DGAlt, although only sixteen years of age when he ascended 
the tluone, soon discovered an excellent capacity for government; 
he maintained a considerable body of well disciplined troops, 
and supported a formidable navy. Iiis power was so much re¬ 
spected,.that the king of Scotland, the princes of Wales, those 
of the Isle of Man, and even the king of Ireland, with whom 
England had hitherto had little or no intercourse or commerce, 
paid Submission to him. The monks who had liven banished by 
Edwy were now recalled, and Donstan was made archbishop of 
Canterbury. ]Ie also built forty monasteries. lie died a.d. 975, 
and was buried at Glastonbury. 

It is related of this prince, that being at Chester, and making 
an excursion by water, he was rowed down the river Dec by eight 
princes, who were tributary to him. 

EDWARD his son succeeded when only fourteen years of ago. 
His reign was rendered unhappy by the dissensions of the clergy 
and the monks, and by the opposition of his mother-in-law, El- 
fuida, by whose orders he was assassinated, as he was sitting on 
horseback at the gate of Corf'e Castle, then her residence. From 
•his untimely death, which happened in the fourth year of his 
•reign, a.d. 979, he was suruamed the Alarlyr. lie was buried 
at Wareham, and afterwards removed to Sliaftesbury. 

Among the cotompornry sovereigns of Edward were Inilulphus, King 
of Scotland ; Omgall, King of Ireland ; John Emperor of the East; 
Otho I., Emperor of tho West; Vric VIII., King of Sweden; 
Harold III., King of Denmark ; Stephen, King of Hungniy. 

ETI1F.LUED, the son of Edgar, by Alfrida, next ascended the 
win one; but though his mother hud incurred the guilt of murder, 
to procure for him the crown, he pioved an ungrateful and uuduti- 
tul sun. 

Finding the reins of government to be held by no very vigorous 
hands, the Dan its renewed their depredations, and the IVrhh shook 
off the yoke, arid ravaged the borders of England. Instead of 
boldly meeting his enemies in the field, Ethelred dastardly con¬ 
sented to pay the Danes a tribute, which was called Danegrlt. 

S unable to make good this engagement, his mean and 
j mind conceived a dreadful expedient to get rid of his 
lordly oppressors. He ordered a general massacre of all the Danes 
in Ek^iand, which took place a.d. 1002. 

Such an expedient, however, served only to increase the evil it 
was intended to remove. Sweyn, King of Denmtuk, on hearing 
this news, vowed that he would take a bloody revenge. Accord¬ 
ingly, the next year, he invaded and overran England, causing un- 
b sard of miseries to its unhappy inhabitants. 

With his usual dastardly policy, Ethelred attempted to purchase 
he forbearance of the Danes; but finding, at length,<bat this only 


encouraged new inroads and devastations, he fled to Normandy, 
leaving Sweyn in possession of his kingdom. 

Sweyn having been killed in battle, Ethelred returned,' and 
remounted the throne, but the ravages of the Danes stilt continued, 
under Canute, the son of Sweyn, with very little opposition on die 
part of Ethelred. At length, he ended an inglorious reign of thirty- 
five years, a. n. 1 Old. He was buried at St. Paul’s. He was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son Edmund II. 

Among the king’s cotemporary with Ethelxad II. were Sieevn and 
Canute, kings of Denmark; Malcolm II., King, of Saotland ; Donald 
ffXtil, IV. King of Ireland ; Hugh Capet, King of France, See. 

EDMUND II., sumamed Ironside, from his hardy valour, was 
the,eldest son of Ethelred II. He fought several battles with Canute, 
who had assumed the title of “ King of England;” and, at length, 
these brave monorchs, finding themselves nearly of equal strength, 
agreed to divide the kingdom between them. 

Shortly after this amicable arrangement, the brave Edmund was 
assassinated by two of his chamberlains, instigated by Edrie, his 
brother-in-law, a. d. 1017. lie was buried at Glastonbury. From 
the specimen he gave of his conduct during his short reign, the 
nation entertained great hopes of a wise and vigorous administra¬ 
tion. 

The territory assigned to Edmund, comprised all the country 
south of the Thames, the city of iMtidon, part of Essex, ami all 
East Anglia; whilst Canute possessed all the northern countries. 

PERIOD VI. 

FROM TIIE USURPATION OF THE DANES, TO THE 
RESTORATION OF THE SAXON DYNASTY. 

CANUTE, who was now become sole monarch of England, 
was one of the most powerful sovereigns of Eu’ojte, having like¬ 
wise under his dominion Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. 

Conquerors must, of necessity, at first appear cruel, as they are 
obliged to repress, with a strong arte, those who are opposed to 
their sway; but the generous mind of \ lunate rendered him just 
and beneficent, as soon as bis power was firmly established. 

One of his first regal acts was to punish the traitor, Edrie, and 
the assassins of Edmund. He divided all offices of trust, honour, 
and emolument, equally among the English and Danes, ami mar¬ 
ried Eat mu, I he widow of Ethelred. 

lly such measures, he quickly reconciled the minds of his new 
subjects to his sway. Aud his veneration for religion, evinced by 
his building many churches and monasteries, secured the good will 
of the clergy, the only historians of that day. 

Disgusted by the adulation of his courtiers, who compared him 
to the Deity, he took an opportunity of effectually rebuking their 
extravagant Mattery. 

Walking on the beach at Southampton, whilst the tide was com¬ 
ing in, he called for a chair, and having seated himself near the 
water, commanded it to come no further. The waves still rolled in, 
and obliged this mighty sovereign to retire. Canute, then, turning 
to his courtiers, sternly rebuked their impious adulation, and front 
that time abstained from wearing tfre diadem. 

In 1019, lie went into Denmark, and defeated the Van^p. He 
died in 1036, and lias left the character of a wise, just, and brave 
monarch, and a zealous friend of the church. 

On tb.e death of Ceinvte, the English were desirous of restoring 
the Saxon line, but, after a warm dispute, the Danes prevailed, and 
ILa hold, the eldest eon of the late king, succeeded to the throne. . 

To remove the pretenders to the crown, Godwin, a Dane, whom ‘ 
Canute had created Earl of Kent, invited over from Normandy, 
Alfred and Edmund, the sons of Ethelred II. On their arrival, he 
procured the murder of Alfred, but Edmund escaped. 

After an inglorious reign of three years, Harold, sumamed Hare, 
foot, from his extraordinary swiftness, died a. d. 1040; and wqt 
buried at Winchester, lie was succeeded by his half-brothes 
HAUDICANUTE, the son of Canute, by Emma, mother of A fret, 
and Edmund- 

To revenge the death of Alfred, he caused the body of Harold 
| ‘o be taken from its grave, and thrown into the Thames, invited hU 
mother and Edmund to his court, and summoned Earl Godwin 
to surrender to the charge of the latter for the murder of his brother. 
The power and wealth of that nobleman, however, enabled him to 
evade the claims of justice, and he was acquitted. From this timf 
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HardwunuU proved himself violent, brutal, cruel, and unjust. He 
aurot Worcester for having resisted the odious tax of Dmwgtll, 
which he bad revived. , 

To such a |iiiclt of gKmony, drunkenness* dehepchaqr, and 
cruelty, did Hardicanute atriv«,thMTh»?*»otvemrvo?*£i» death, 
which took place at a banquet at Lumbeth, a.p: lWl, wi| long 
celebrated by the English with sports and games, under the deno¬ 
mination of llocktide. 

Among the cotemporary sovereigns of Hardicanute were Michael V., 
Emperor of the East: ffmiV III., Emperor of the Weet; Am B*nt- 
diet IX:; Hear a 7 ., King el Frame; Garciti Tit., King of Navarre; 
Ferdinand I., King of Caatil*end Leon,in Spain; ffokm, King of 
Sweden; Ptter I., King of Hungary; Udalric, Hake of Bohemia; 
Ihimirn, King of Arrngnn; Catimir , King of Poland ; Macbeth, King 
of Scotland ; Brim Boromy, King of Ireland. 

PERIOD VII. 

FROM TIIE RESTORATION OF THE SAXON LINE TO 
THE NORMAN CONQUEST. 

On the death of Hardicanute, EDWARD, the son of Elhelred 
and Emma, was raised to the throne, by die influence of Earl 
Godwin, whose daughter he some time after married. 

Notwithstanding this family connexion, Edward looked on 
Godwin with great dislike, not only at the murderer of his brother, 
but as possessed of too much power to be safely trusted. He 
therefore found a pretext for banishing the earl and his Bons, and 
shut up his queen in a nunnery. 

Towards his mother he was equally severe; for, fancying that she 
was more partial to her children by her second, than those of her 
first marriage, he deprived her of her possessions, and confined her 
in a convent at Winchester, where she died in 1054. 

On the accession of Edward, the English flattered themselves 
that they should be delivered from the oppression of foreigners: 
but they soon found that they had only exchanged Danes for Hor¬ 
mone, who crowded to the English court, and were put into the ' 
vacant bishoprics, ami places of honor and profit. 

In this reign the Danes were expelled the realm. The Welsh, 
who had invaded England, were defeated, and Griffith, their sove¬ 
reign, was taken and beheaded. The odious tax, called Danegelt, 
was also abolished. 

In 1051, Earl Goelwin was reconciled to the King, and re¬ 
stored to his estates and honours; lie, however, enjoyed them not 
long, as he died suddenly, in 1053, while at the King’s table. 

The death of the Earl of Godwin did not render the situation of 
Edward more agreeable, as his son Harold inherited liis father’s 
ambition, and publicly aspired to the succession: to thwart his 
views, the King sent for Edward, the son of Edmund Ironside, 
from Hungary, but he died soon after his arrival, leaving a son 
named Edgar Atheling, and two daughters. 

William, Duke of JVormandi/, having visited his kinsman 
Edward, that prince is said to nave promised the succession to 
him. Soon after Harold was sent by the King to the court of Nor¬ 
mandy, when William compelled him to swear the most solemn 
oath, t^^ie would promote his pretensions to the crown of Eng¬ 
land. Hp 

In lo55, Edward commenced the erection of Westminster Ab¬ 
bey, and formed a code of laws, denominated from him, “ The 
Laws of Edward the Confessor," from which is supposed to have 
originated our “ Common Law." 

4 Religion, bigotry, and superstition, tarnished the virtues of 
Edmund's mind, and rendered him cruel and unjust, particularly 
to his queen. His mistaken zeal and piety were, however,.highly 
lauded by the clergy ; and he received the already mentioned title 
of “ Edward the Confeuoi f \ He died in 1066, and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey. 

Notwithstanding the solemn oath by which he had bound him- 
-selfto promote the succession of William, HAROLD immediate¬ 
ly seized the reins of government, and was proclaimed king. . 

William, however, was not idle; he sent an embassy to demand 
the crown, to which Harold replied, that he would resign it only 
with his life. 

William lost no time in assembling an army of sixty thousand 
men, which he embarked on board a fleet of three thousand vessels. 
With this force he landed at Pevensry. in Sussex.. 

Unhappily for Harold, a short tims before this event, his king¬ 


dom bad been invaded by his brother Ration, assisted U/ Barfagtt 
king of Norway. The ktug boldly attacked, and complete^ de¬ 
feated them, both the chiefs being killed in battle. But this via*. 
tory thinned his ranks, and his march back to the south harassed , 
his troops, and rendered them lest able to encounter this new foe. - 
In spite, however, of these disadvantages, be, boldly attacked 
the army of William, on a plain, now called Rattle r in Sussex: 
for a longtime the contest was doubtful, until Harold haring been 
shot with an tmw in the forehead, which cauied his instant death, 
victory declared for. the NORMANS. This great treat happened 
October 14,. 1066. 

This was an end put to the Anglo-Saxon ntontrchy, after It had 
subsisted from Hengist foe First, king oftftent, about 600 years. 

The eotenuiomfy sovereigns of Harold were Hslnfe flL King of 
Sootland; Mulachs III., King of Ireland ; PkHlp King of France ; 
Satteho IV., King of Navarro; Sanctib //., King of Castile and Leon ; 
Saneho, King of Arrsron ; Pape 41*tender ■ t’si utuntint lX„ Emperor 
of foa East; Henry IV., Emporor offoe Waat; Sobawn, King of Hun¬ 
gary ; Bolte/ae, King of Roland ; Swtyn II., King of Denmark ; Hal • 
sten, King of Sweden. a 

CONVERSATION UPON THE PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 

Q. Who were foe BRITONS 1 

A. The first inhabitants of England, foa same people as foa Cynsri, 
now called Welsh. They are supposed, to have descended from ffemer, 
the common ancestor or ell Celtic tribes. ■ 

Q. Who were the ROMANS? 

A. The Romans were a renowned people of Italy, whs, at foe time 
of their glory, were the conquerors of ell foe then known world. The 
Romans possessed Britain till a.b. 488. 

Q. Who ware foe SAXONS? 

A. The Saxons were a tribe of thoae Scandinavians who, in foe de¬ 
cline of the Roman Empire, settled in the north of Germany and Den¬ 
mark, under several denominations, viz. Scums, Angles, Jutes, or Danes. 
They first landed in Britain s.n. 450, and established foe kingdom of 
Kent, the first of the Heptarchy, a.i>. 457*. 

Q. What was foe HEPTARCHY? 

A. The Heptarchy was the division of the land into seven kingdom*, 
established by_ the Saxons, os follow: Kent, Sussex, Wessex, East! 
Anglia, Murcia, Essex, and Northumberland. The first of these’began 
a.». 457, as before observed, and foe whole became united under one 
prince, a.d. 887. 

Q. Who wore the Saxon kings that governed England after foa Ml 
of the Heptarchy ? and how long did fooy enjoy the English throne? 

A. The names of tlio Saxon kings were Egbert, Etheheoff, Ethel- 
bald, Ethelbert, Elhelred, /., Alfred the (treat, Etlward the Elder, 
Alheltlan, Edmund /., Bdred, Edwy, Edgar, Edwaidthe Martyr, 
Elhelred IT., and Edmund II., sumained Ironside : making fifteen in 
number, whose united reigns make a period of 188 years, at foe expira¬ 
tion of which this country was subdued by the Danes, who kept posses¬ 
sion of the English throne from a.d. 1017 to 1041, when foe Saxon 
kings were restored, milking a period of 84 years. 

(j. I low many Danish Kings reigned in 'England ; 

A. '1 lira? ; viz., Camifr the Great, Harold /., and Hardieatutle. 

Q. Who ware foe Saxon kings that reigned in England after foe ex¬ 
pulsion of foe Dimes, and by whom were they succeeded ? 

A. The Saxon princes who reigned after the restoration were two , 
viz. Edward, aurnamed foe Confessor, and Harold II., after whom foe 
crown foil into foe possession of WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR, 
a.d. 1066 . 

PERIOD VIII. 

FROM THE NORMAN CONQUEST TO THE CONTEST 
BETWEEN TIIE HOUSES OF YORK AND LAN¬ 
CASTER. 

WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. 

Immediately after the battle of Hastinge, William marched 
toward* London, where he was met by the magistrates and bishops 
who offered him the keys of the city, and the crown. 

For a time, William ruled with great lenity, but hearing that die 
Northumbrians had raised up in rebellion at York, he marched 
thither, and destroyed them in a general massacre. 

From this time, William ruled the English with a rod of iiong 
he deprived the nobles of their estates, and bestowed them upoc 
his Norman followers. He plundered the clergy, and imposed on 
them military service ; and he destroyed numerous towns and vil¬ 
lages in Hampshire, for the purpose of forming foe' New Fores j 
that he rajgb| indulge his favourite pastime of hunting. 
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In 1048 he revived the odious tax called Dom gelt. lie; alter 
built strong eastieaia various parts of die country to keep his new 
subjects in one, and forbade any Englishman to keep fire and 
candle banting after the ringing of a bell, catled the Curfew Jitlly 
fora the French woras, couurtfeu, or cover fire. 



In 1078 William commenced the Tower qf London, and built 
Newcastle. He introduced likewise the Norman laws and lan¬ 
guage, and ordered Doomsday- book to be compiled, which con¬ 
tained an exact account of every man’s estate. 

In this reign, Malcolm, king of Scotland, invaded England, but 
was defeated by William,and obliged to do homage for his crown. 
The Welsh, likewise, were defeated in several battles, and obliged 
he pay tribute. 

William met with his death in a war with France, near the city 
df Nantes, by a fall from his horse, m 1087- He reigned 21 years, 
and was buried at Caen, in Normandy; he was succeeded by his 
son William. 

This prince appears to have been cruel, rapacious, and revenge- 
fill. In person he was tall and portly, and so strong, that no one 
but himself could bend his bow. 

Among the ootemporary sovereigns of William were Malcolm III., 
King of Scotland ; Malacki IIJ., King of Ireland; Pope Gregory VIIj; 
Conetant ine X ., Emperor of the East ; Henry IV., Emperor of the 
West; Philip I., King k of France; Sancho V„ King of Navarre ; Al¬ 
fonso VI., King of Castile and Leon ; Uratielar, King of Bohomin; 
Solomon, King of Hungary ; Canute IV., King of Denmark ; Philip, 
King of Sweden. 

WILLIAM II. 

As in this age, power, in many cases prevailed against right, 
William, the second son of the deceased king mounted the throne, 
to the exclusion of Robert, the eldest, who was absent in Fiance. 
William was surnatned Itufus, fiom his red hair. 

William was remarkable for a rash and ferocious bravery, but 
he was rude ami brutish in his manners, irreligious, and without 
honour or honesty. Greedy of money only to waste it iu lavish 
profusion. 

It is probable, that his having seized the possessions of the 
church, occasioned his character to be more severely depicted, 
turn it otherwise would liavc been by the Clergy, die only histo¬ 
rians of that day. 

IfaVlug rendered himself odious by his tyrannical actions, a 
conspiracy was formed ibr deposing him, and placing Robert, 

: Duke of Normandy) on the throne. But this prince, who was 
Ci an indolent disposition, neglected to send succours to the con- 
duators, William defeated their measures, and took a severe 
Avenge. 

Not content with having deprived his brother of die kingdom 
flf England, he now attempted to wrest NormamtL also from him. 
ihowgu at fin successful in this war, he was finally prevented 


from accomplishing his icked purpose Dy tee rigorous opposi¬ 
tion of prinqe Menu his younger brother. 



William likewise carried on a war with Malcolm, king of Scot¬ 
land with various success, but at length he compelled that mo¬ 
narch to do him homage. Some time after the Scots renewed the 
war, when Malcolm was slain by a mean stratagem of the Earl 
of Northumberland, who pretending to deliver to him the keys of 
Alnwick Castle on die point of a spear, pierced him with it in the 
eye. From diis circumstance, he acquired the name of Picrceye 
or Percy. 

The Crusade,* or war against the Saracens for the recovery of 
Judea, having been set on foot about this lime, Robert mortgaged 
his Duchy of Normandy to William for ten thousand marks, to 
enable himself to go on that romantic enterprise. 

In 1098 William commenced the rebuilding of London bridge, 
a wall round the Tower, mid Westminster Hall; fur the comple¬ 
tion of these undertakings ho oppressively exacted great sums 
from his subjects. 

At length, the carter of this tyrant drew to a close; for, hunting 
onp day in the New Forest, he was shot in the breast by an arrow, 
discharged by Sir Walter Tyrrel. This event has been generally 
ascribed to accident, but there is great reason to suppose that it 
was by design, to rid the world of such an oppressor. 

Die body was taken in a common cart to Winchester, where it 
was interred with little ceremony, a.d. 1100. 

HENRY I. 

Robert, the rightful heir being in Palestine at the tj^^tf this 
event, his brother 1IENIIY seized the royal treasures a^Hnches- 
ter, and ^caused himself *o be proclaimed king.)' Asne was 
skilled iu the learning of the times, he was suxnamed Beauclere. 

It is common with usurpers to attempt to render themselves 
popular, by reforming abuses, redressing grievances, and rendering 


* The history of the Crusade, or holy war, is briefly this: Mahomet 
had, by means of bis protended revelations, instituted s new religion; 
lie put himself at the bead of the Arabians, and took Jerusalem. The 
Christians bad the mortification to see the holy sepulchre, and the other 
places made famous by the death of our Saviour, tail into the hands of 
the infidels. PETER, commonly called ihc Hermit, hod made the pil¬ 
grimage to Jerusalem, and being deeply affected with the- danger to 
which the act of piety now exposed the pilgrims, formed the bold pro¬ 
ject of leading armies into Asia, sufficient to subdue this powerful 
people, which now held the Holy Laud in subjection. He proposed hie 
views to the Pipe, and to all the sovereigns of Christendom, who all 
united in this undertaking; men of all ranks flew to arms with.' the 
utmost ardour; the sign of the Crass became the badge of union, and 
was affixed to their righ,t shoulder, by .all who enlisted, themselves in 
what theyjermed the sacred war,. 
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themselves agreeable lathe people. Hex ay adopted tlti# method 
of proceeding and thereby strengthened his authwity. 


were now become too powerful to be easily, cant routed Vftt 
crown, he took vigorous measures to reduce them to obeaMNb 
and -partially succeeded, but the enemies he thus created, hnSajj 
Matilda, (daughter of the late king), to oosne over and takadic 
possession of the throne. 



To render himself more secure, be married Matilda, daughter 
of Malcolm (king of Scotland), by Margaret, the sister of Edgar 
Alheling; thus uniting the royal family of the Saron with that of 
tlje NarmanMne. 

i In order to win the affections of his peop’e, Henry confirmed 
in laws, abolished the Curfew JBelL estaT 


-C j; , > ^ ; -tfti 


For some time a bloody civil war fSged between these rivals, 
until at length, Stephen was taken prisoner, and MATILDA was 
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standard for weights and measures, and enacted many other salu¬ 
tary regulations. J * ■ , 

Robert returning from the Holy Land, made a descent upon 
England, renewed his claim to the crcrwn, but Henry compromised 
the matter, by giving up to him the towns of Normandy that 
were garrisoned by the English, and paying him an annual pension 

of three thousand marks. -- 

Notwithstanding this reconciliation, the king of England in¬ 
vaded Normandy, defeated the forces opposed to him, an<J took 
his brother prisoner. Shortly after, he iiad him confined in the 
castle of Cardiff, where he languished twenty-six years. Thus 
i Normandy again became united to the English crown. The effigy 
ind tomb of Robert are still to be seen in Gloucester cathedral. 

In 1115, Henry assembled the slates of his kingdom, at Salis¬ 
bury. This is said to have been the first parliament. 

William, the eldest son of Henry, having married the daughter 
of the Karl of Anjou, was lost as he was returning to England with 
his bride, by his ship striking against a rock. This calamity so 
affected the .king, that lie was never seen to laugh after. 

Having no other son, lie bequeathed his crown to his daughter 
Matilda, who married, first, Henry, emperor of Germany, and 
next, GdMky Plantagenet, earl of Anjou, from whom descended 
the kinij^Pr the “ Home of Plantagenet''. Henry died in Nor¬ 
mandy, a. n. 1135, aged 6G,and left the character‘of a brave, learn¬ 
ed, and accomplished, but cruel, and avaricious monarch. He wax 
interred in the Abbey of Heading. 

STEPHEN. 

(HOUSE OF DLOIS). 

Henry was no sooner dead, thpn Stephen, count of Blois, his 
sister’s* son, usurped the crown, to the prejudice of the empress 
Matilda, to whom the nobles and clergy nad sworn fealty during 
her father's life. 

For the reasons already assigned, Stephen commenced his reign 
with many popular acts, and permitted no less than 1500 castles 
to be erected by the nobility, which afterwards occasioned him, 
and his successors, infinite trouble. 

landing. his erroi when almost too Jate, and that the. Barone 

* Adela, die seventh child of William die Conqueror, 


and pride having al ienated the hearts of her subjects, she was dri¬ 
ven from the kingdom, 353 STEPHEN reinstated on the throne. 

He was not, however, destined to enjoy his dignity in peace. 
No sooner was IIesry, the son of Matilda, of sufficient age to 
command an army, than he landed in England, in 1152, with a 
formidablearmy; but to avoid bloodshed, both parties being about 
equal in strength, it was agreed, that Stephen should enjoy the 
:rown d uring life , and that Henry should be acknowledge*! lux 
successor. 

Stejihen survived this treaty not quite a year, and died on the 
35th of October, 1154, in the 20th year of bis rei g n. He was 
buried at Feversham. 

Had Stephen being legally entitled to the crown, he would, then 
s little doubt, have been a good and merciful monarch; bat cir¬ 
cumstances obliged him to commitacts of tyranny and imprudence, 
which his better judgment condemned. 

HENRY II.. 

(of the house of feantagenet). 

HENRY the Second, king of England, ofthe house ofPUntagenet, 
was crowned at Westminster, December 19,1154. Ilis first care 
was to dismantle the numerous c is ties which the nobility and 
clergy had erected in the reign of Stephen, and-to send away the 
foreign troops which that monarch kept in his pay. Willi great 
judgment and firmness, likewise, he took many other salutary 
measures for the good of bis kingdom, and his own security. But 
the tranquillity of his reign was sadly disturbed, from a quarter 
where lie least expected it. Thomai-d-Becket, whom the king 
had raised from a low station, to be archbishop of Canterbury, 
took part with the clergy against his benefactor. 

After a violent contest, in which Henry strove to lessen die 
power and arrogance of the ecclesiastics, and Becket to support 
them, and several breaches and apparent conciliations had taken 
lace, some over-zealous friends of Henry assassinated the arch* 
ishop in his own cathedral, Dec. 30, 1170. .. 

Although there is no reason to suppose that Henry co mm a n de d 
he murder of Becket, he was obliged, in order to satisfy Ihqgupe*. 
itition of bis people, who regarded the archbishop as a martyr, to 
do penance, by walking barefoot, three miles, to his -tomb, and 
ubmittiog to be aeourged by the monks. . 
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In 1167, Henry undertook and accomplished the conqaest of 
Ireland; in 1171, lie divided England into circuits,and appointed 
judges of assize; in 1176, he caused London-br.dge to be built of 
stone, the former structure being wood. And the Scotch and Weklt 
were xbsstised for their repeated incursions, and their princes were 
compelled to do jiomage to ilenry for their crowns. 



During the latter part of his reign, Heiuy experienced muen 
inquietude from the frequent rebellion of his sous, Richard and 
John, which were instigated by their mother, litis undutiful 
conduct of his children so preyed upon his mind, that it shortened 
hit days, so that grief put an end to his life, July 6,1169, at the 
age of fifty-seven. 

r Fair Rosamond, daughter of Lord Clifford, had a great ascend¬ 
ancy over Henry. He kept her concealed at Woodstock; but, 
being at length discovered by the Queen, she fell a sacrifice to her 
jealousy and revenge. 

This prince has been greatly admired as an able legislator, and a 
brave general: his encouragement of trade and manufactures was 
the foundation of the wealth since enjoyed by the Euglish nation. 

London-bridge, which was begun m bis reign, was thirty-five 
years in building. About the same time glass windows were first 
introduced into England. 

1 Among the rotemporsry sovereigns of Henry were Alexis 11., Em¬ 
peror of the East ; Po j* Gregory fill.; I unit VII., King of France j 
Sancho VI,, King of Navarre Alfonso II, King of Arragon; Alfonso 
VIII., King of Castile and Leon ; Ifidiom /., King of Naples; Fie- 
Aeriek I., King of Bohemia, and Emperor of tlie West; Alfonso I., 
King of Portugal; Stephen III., King of Hungary; Casimir 11., King 
of Poland; Canute V., King of Denmark; Uuit let VII., King of Swe¬ 
den ; Malcolm IV., King of Scotland; Nmlerick, King of Ireland, con¬ 
quered by Henry II., King of England, und the country annexed to the 
British crown, a. d. 1171. 

RICHARD I. 

The first act of Richard, on coming to the crown, was to release 
his mother from he' sixteen years confinement. At his coronation, 
the licentious rabble committed a terrible massacre of die Jem. 

The Crusade against the Infidels in Palestine, being at that time 
zealously encouraged by the clergy, Richard endeavoured, by every 
means, just and unjust, to raise money sufficient to fit out a large 
fleet and army for that expedition, m concert with Philip qf 
Frante. 

■j\. In Palestine, Richard gained great renown for his valour, and 
was denominated Cteur-dt-Lion, or I,ion-hearted. But his affairs 
were very ill administered at home by those to whom he intrusted 
the government; and his brother John attempted to mount the 
throne. 

Notwithstanding Richard’s success in the Holy Land, he soon 
found his army and his treasures moulder away ; g and having also 
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been deserted by the King of Fiance, he made a truce with galadin, 
and set out for England. Disguised as a pilgrim, be attempted to 
pass through Germany, but was recognised by the Duke or Aus¬ 
tria, who delivered him as a prisoner to his enemy, Henry VI., 
Emperor of the West. 



The place of Richard’s confinement was kept a profound secret, 
until it was accidentally discovered by a wandering minstrel, who 
played a tune under the windows of the fortress, which Richard 
repeated on his own harp from within. No sooner did his mother 
learn the particulars of his imprisonment, than she hastened to get 
him released, by paying a ransom of 100,000 marks, and giving 
security for 50,000 more. 

On his return to England, he at first determined to make war on 
France, and to punish his traitorous brother; but, at length, he 
concluded a truce with the former, and generously pardoned the 
latter. On the expiration of the truce, the war with France was 
renewed, but Richard received his death-wound in a private dis¬ 
pute with one of his own subjects. lie died April 6, 1199, in the 
tenth year of his reign, and forty-third of his age. 

Richard was open, generous, and brave, lint little disposed to 
encourage the arts of peace. In his reign, however, London began 
to be substantially built with brick, stone, and tile, or slate; and 
its commercial inhabitants to be classed in corporations, or com¬ 
panies, with a mayor at their head. Henry Fit? Aluiyn was the 
first chief magistrate. In this reign an ox sold for three shillings, 
and a sheep for fourpence. But it is to be observed that the 
price of labour was no more than twopence per day, Which sum at 
this time is supposed to have been equal to about two shillings 
and sixpence. In this reign, also, Robin Hood, and his associate, 
Little John, leaders of a band of robbers, committq^feir depre¬ 
dations. 

JOHN. 

On the decease of Richard, who died without issue, he was 
succeeded by his brother JOHN; but the rightful heir to tie 
crown was Prince Arthur, the eldest son of Geoffrey, John’s elder 
brother; to avoid, however, his claim, he put this unhappy Prince 
to death; and it is generally believed that he did it with his own 
hands. And from this crime may be dated all his misfortunes. 

Choleric and hasty, John embroiled himself with his nobles 
and clergy, but be had not firmness to persist in vigorous mea¬ 
sures to repress their power, his violence, therefore, was merely'a 

E relude to abject concessions, extorted from him by fear, and vjo. 
ited as soou fts an opportunity offered. 

/Ib be continued.) 
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Among the cotemporwry sovereigns of .folm were Peter, Emperor oi 
the East; Philip, Emperor of the west; Pope Innocent III .; Philip It-, 
King of France; Sancho II., King of Navarre ; James /., King of Ar- 

Z n ; Alfonso IX., King of Casfile ; FerdimnulhL, Regent of Leon 
nto II., King of Portugal; Frederick I., King of Naples; Otloaoe 
1.", King of Bohemia. 


JOHN —(continued from no. vi., pace 48.) 

In the reign of this pusillanimous monarch, the French recovered 
Normandy, and all the other English provinces in France, except 
Guienne. He went over, however, in person to Inland, put an end 
to the commotion there, and reduced the whole island to obedience. 

The tyrannical and imprudent conduct of John, at length in¬ 
duced his barons to form a confederacy against him, who insisted 
on the restoration ot the laws of Edward the Confessor. On 
hearing this demand, John Hew into a violent rage, and swore he 
would not comply ; but, finding the nobles in great force, lie con¬ 
sented, and signed a DEE Id, called MAGNA CllAItTA, a. d. 
HB15, which laid the foundation of the liberties of England. The 
scene of this important event was Runnymedc, between Egham 
and Windsor, a spot ever since deservedly celebrated, and even 
hallowed, by every zealous lover of liberty. 

The DAltONS had no sooner retired to their ensiles, than John 
revoked his grants. lie also attempted to raise forces, and to 
gain assistance ot' the Pa fie. That pontiff espoused his cause, 
ami his oath, and excommunicated the barons ; those brave 
men were not, however, to be deterred from tlieii duty by such 
measures, they therefore invited over Louis, son of the King of 
France, to be their monarch. 

limits landed with his army at Sundteirh, on the 2.')d of May, 
1216, passed through KoJtester, and entered Loudon in Ir.umpli, 
the citizens doing homage to him as their proper sovereign ; but 
by his measures he soon alienated the hearts of his new subjects, 
and was very soon obliged to quit the country. 

The ill success of Louis, however, did not greatly advantage the 
affairs of John, for, in consequence of being in a state of constant 
alarm and uneasiness, he died of grief at Newark, Oct. 18,1216, 
and was buried at Worcester. 

The character of John is made up of mean and odious vices, 
with scarcely one redeeming quality. Yet his misrule served to 
call forth the energies of his people, who fount! means, by their 
exertions, to lay the foundation of future liberty. 

- » 

*•» The Publisher deems it necessary to state'the work has hitherto been 
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HENRY III. 

On the death of John, his son HENRY was only ten years old, 
the Earl of Pembroke therefore was appointed guardian to the 
king, and regent of the kingdom. 

Louis of France still lingered in England, in the hope of retrieving 
his aflairs. Having procured a large reinforcement from his own 
country, a great battle was fought May 18,1S17, in which the French 
army was completely routed, and hunt* obliged to fly the kingdom. 

The Earl oi Pembroke governed with gre.it wisdom and equity, 
and, had he lived, it is probable that Henri) would have been 
educated in the principles of virtue and honour. To the great 
grief of the nathin Pembroke died in 1210. 

In 1226, Henry was declared of age, though under lvventy-< lie, 
but was soon found to be deticii ul hi l' at \ igour of mind ncccssaiy 
to govern the haughty barons and hubuhnt .people of Ins ualm- 
IFe likewise exhibited much of ilmt tyranny, tie. nit, am) onP.ud.- 
fulness to his word, vvIi.l.i hail «o disgraced Ins father. 

Inhaled Ivy the weak conduct of the monarch, who sui T mu 
him-elf to be wholly governed by the clergy and foreigners, - 1 e 
barons formed a enntedera. v in 1268. and made Simon Mantfrrd. 
Earl of Leicester, the kina's brother-in-law, their general, f oi 
some time Heavy submitted to the rest.amts imposed upon him. 
by his Coilfeder.ted l.awv.iv, ,uid swore to ohseive some articles 
which they drew up for live better government of the kingdom ; 
but in 1261 he ventured a Lathe with the nisiugeiiis at Isewet, in 
Sussex, in which he was defeated, end himself and his son, Prince 
Edward, taken piisoners. 

Edward having found means to escape from confinement, raised 
an army, and in 1<>C5 routed the rebel army, kUltJHjMonf/brrf, 
and re-iored his father to the throne. Henry confiscated the 
estates of the confederated Larons. He then wreaked his vengeance- 
on the citizens of London, by abridging their charters. 
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fn this reigti two knights for each county, and one or two bar* 
gnaws bom each borough, were elected and sent to parliament^ 
and thus'formed what is now called “ The House of Commons ” 

Prince "Edvard having by his wise and prudent conduct settled 
the affairs of the kingdom, so as to restore tranquillity, set out for 
the Holy Land, where he performed the most signal acts of bravery. 
Finding, however, the passion for crusades very much abated, and 
that he received but little assistance from other powers, he soon 
embarked for England; but before he reached his native shores 
Henry had expired, p a. d. 1272, after a reign of 56 years, the 
longest in our annals,*except that of George III. He was interred 
in Westminster Abbey. 

lie was more to be praised for bis private than his public virtues. 
His political imperfections, however, should be sacred from cen¬ 
sure, as they were not the effect! of depravity, and were the happy 
'cause of tile greatest libeities the people now possess, from tne 
establishment of their parliamentary authority. 



' . „ EDWARD I. 

‘ EDWARD, at the time of his father’s death, was on his way 
fiom Palestine, whole lie had acquired the character of a great 
general, in the wars waged by the Christian princes against the 
Saracens, for the leeovery of the IIoh/ City, Jerusalem. He was 
crowned on the 19th of August, 1274, at which ceremony 500 
horses were let loose to be caught by the populace for their own 
use. 

The conduct of Edward towards his father, and his valour and 
renown in the Holy Land, led Ins subjects to expect a wise and 
vigorous odniinislialion, ui.d they were not disappointed. 

' The Welsh, though icpeatidly subjugated by the EngliJi, bore 
the yoke with much impatience: LUvtUyn, their prince, attempt¬ 
ed to strike it off, hut Edward marchtd with a large army against 
him and he was slain in the conflict. 

Aware of the strength of popular prejudices, Edward endea¬ 
voured to reconcile the Ut/jrA to his government, by giving them a 
native prince. On the approaching confinement of his queen, 
therefore he sent her to Carnarvon, where she gave birth to a son, 
whom he created “Prince of From that time the oldest 

son of the King of Knglaud has borne that title. 

On the death of Alexander 111. ofScotland, without a lineal heir, 
two competitors arose for the mown, John JSaliul and Robert 
brxee, who agreed to refer^the decision of their claim to Edward, 
as umpire. Edward, who was ambitious, thought this a favourable 
opportunity for acquiring the sovereignty of Scotland, lie there¬ 
fore decided in favour of JIaliol, on that prince promising to pay 
him homage for his kingdom, Edward, however, exercised his 
supremacy with such caprice and tyranny, that Suit'd revolted; 
but his resistance was unavailing. lie was compelled to submit, 
uad wa* sent prisoms to the lower. 


But the imprisonment of their king did not ensure thaiubmis- 
sion of the Scott j a patriot named Sir William WaUaet, tot a long 
time successfully opposed the armies of Edward, and though, 
in 1365, he mi basely betrayed into the hands of the English 
king, and put to death, a new opponent started up in the person of 
Robert Bruce, who defeated the Bari qf Pembroke, and took him 
prisoner. 

Irritated at the determined, resistance of the Scots, Edward assem¬ 
bled an army, sufficiently powerful in his estimation, to subjugate 
the whole nation; but on nis march he was seised with a disorder 
at Carlisle, and died at Bury, upon the sands, July 7 , 1307 , 
aged 68. i 

Edward was a prince greatly distinguished for *»ts imfitntir ap¬ 
pearance; he was tall, robust, and wellproporuonedTermept that 
nis legs were rather too long. lie was brave, out cool, penetrating, 
and sagacious; and from his having passed many excellent statutes, 
and new modelled the administration of justice, he bat .been called 
the English Justinian. Indeed, his high sense of justice was such, 
that he imprisoned his own son for an outrage committed against 
the Bishop of Leicester. His life is also distinguished for the ex¬ 
emplary affection for Eleanor, his royal consort, who,saved his life 
by sucking foe poison of a wound jjiven him by a cruel and 
desperate assassin. 

Among libo sotsmpcnuy sovonhmui of Edw were Michael 
VIH ., Emperor of foe-; Heat.; AWMtfpA A, of .the West; 

Philip IV., King of freU&e; f&wjr /. «cna /c»c,.«% tad Quven of 
Navarre; the latter, (Jtnu) by gaming Philip IVjvf France, united 
tbo two crowns; Janet JI., King ofittjwoa ; Ferdinand IV, King of 
Tamila and Leon ; Robert Bruet, Ki|i»of&$otlwid ; Alfonso 111., King 
of Portugal; Charles It., Kttig bf-'Nsfetes; Henry fl„ King of Bo¬ 
hemia ; Otho, King of Hungary; tatoOfiRiog of Poland; «*»«>(, Czar 
of Russia ; Erie VIII., King ef Denmark j Afagain II., King of 
Sweden. 



EDWARD II. 


Edward II. was the son of the preceding monarch, but in¬ 
herited few, or none of his father’s good qualities. During the 
life of the latter, he had associated with dissolute companions, one 
f whom, named Gaveston, the king had banished the realm. 

Regardless of his father’s dying admonitions, Edwanl suffered 
the war with Scotland to languish, recalled Qaveston from exile, 
and loaded him with riches and honours. The insolence and ty- 
■anny of this miniou, roused the indignation of the nobles, who 
made war upon their sovereign, and put Gaveston to death. 

The imbecility of Edward, and the troubles of his reign, encou¬ 
raged the Scots to attempt driving the English out of their country; 
they sqpn recovered their garrison towns, and completely gained 
their independence, by defeating the English monarch, with a very 
inferior force at Bannockburn, near Stirling. 

Aftev the death of Gaveston, the king chose for his favourite, 
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Spfnctr, a young gentleman of good family ;but he ihared 
HO wtterfel*' than hif predecessor;, Seittg lint Banished by the 
Batmtr, and, oo Ms fecaL hanged, with his &dw». By order of the 
aaeta» who had usurped the royal au tho ri t y. Edward, t» avoid 
mSBBil vietanee, embarked for Ireland, but +dur driven by eon- 
fifty winds back, on the- coast of Wales, where be fell into the 
hands* of bis enemies, whcrimprieoned him in Monmouth Castle. 

There is but a short space between the prison and the grave of 
minces. Edward was at length deposed and confined in Berke¬ 
ley Castle, and after suffering every indignity, was put to a mosi 
cruel death, September 22, 1327, in the 43rd year of his age. He* 
was buried in Gloucester cathedral. 

Edwturd, in person, greatly resembled his father, being tall and 
handsome; hot* he inherited only the defects of his mind, being 
cruel amt illiberal, and without valour and capacity. It was to 
his blind partiality for favourites, and his queen’s infidelity, wh 
had formed an improper connection with Mortimer, however, tha 
his tragical end may be principally attributed. Be was succeeded 
by his'somfdWarrn 



EDWARD III. 


E»wa*d III. being only fourteen years of age, the administra¬ 
tion of his government was conducted by the queen and Mortimer, 
to the great dissatisfaction of the nation. Brute, King of Scotland, 
likewise, took advantage of Edward’s minority, to ravage the 
northern counties of England. The King of France dying in 1328, 
without issue (male), Edward claimed the crown, in right of his 
mother, the sister of that monarch. As he was not, however, in a 
situattpi at that time to enforce his claim, Fhuip de Valois, 
mounted the throne. 

The conduct of the queen, and Mortimer, was now so noto¬ 
riously improper, that Edward, in 1330, determined to take the 
reins of government into his own hands. His first act was to seiae 
his mother’s dowry, and confine her in the castle of Rising, and to 
hang Mortimer at Tyburn. 

Eduard, who had married Philippa, of Itainault, had a son in 
1330, who was afterwards the renowned “ Black Prmee”. He 
now determined to chastise the Scots for their late ravages, and 
having marched a large army into that country, defeated them at 
Ilallidon Hill, a. »■ 1333. David, ijieir king, fled into France, and 
Edward placed Bitliol, the son of John llahol, ou the throne. 

In 1337, Edward created his son Duke of Cornwall, which title 
lias .been borne by the heir apparent ever since. He now deter¬ 
mined to attempt the conquest of France, and assumed the title of 
king of that country. 

Soon after he obtained a victory over thp French at seaj his 
own fleet consisted of S00 sail, which he.co.nmanded in person, 
and that of his adversaries of 400. .. 

Ju 1346, Edward, accompanied by flic Pjiuco of Wales', ravaged 


Normandy, but was met, near CV«»*/,by the King of Fittfe, with. 
«. superior force. The battle, however, ended in favour of (be En¬ 
glish; 30,060 of the French were slain in the engagement. ■■ 

. In this memorable contest, the King of Bohemia, who was in 
the French army, was slain. His crest at three Ostrich plumes, 
with this motto ** Jek Dte», M (I serve,) was found on the field, nni 
brought to die Prince of Wales, who adopted it as his own. Can¬ 
non were first used at tire battle of CretHy. 

The Scots, encouraged by the absence of Edward, drove Halid 
from the throne, and reinstated David; they then invaded England 
with a numerous army, but were met at Neville's Cron, near IW. 
horn, by Lord Percy, completely defeated, and their king taken 
prisoner, October 17, 1346. 

Whilst these events were occurring in Britain, Edward was car¬ 
rying on the siege of Calais^ which made a vigorous defeme; at 
length the town was compelled, by famine, to surrender, when 
Edward agreed to save it from destruction, only on condition, that 
six of the chief citizens should voluntarily offer to die for the salva¬ 
tion of die rest. * 

Six such noble patriots were found, and Edward 1 was about (o 
disgrace himself forever, by sending them to execution, when hap¬ 
pily Queen Philippa arrived from England, and, on hearing the 
circumstances, interceded for, and obtained their pardon. 

Soon after Edward’* return fiora Calais, be instituted the cele¬ 
brated “ Order of the Garter to which crowned heads have 
thought it an honour to belong. 

On the 10th of September, 13-*>G, his son Edward, surnamed 
the Black Prince, fought the famous battle of Poictiers, in which 
«he French were again completely defeated ; the French king, his 
son Philip, and many of his chief nobility taken prisoners and sent 
to England. In October, the same year, David, of Scotland, was 
restored to his kingdom, on paying a ransom of 100,000 mark*. 

To the great grief of the nation, Prince Edward died of a con¬ 
sumption, on the 8th of June 1376, in the 4Cth year of his age; and 
was buried at Canterbury. About a year afterwards, the king also 
ceased his mortal career, on the 21st of June,1377. He v.as buried 
in Westminster Abbey. 

The first step towards a reformation in the church, was taken in 
this and the succeeding reigns, by John Wickliffeand hi$ followers, 
known by the name of Lollards. 

The manufacture of woollen cloths was introduced into England 
m this reign, in the year 1331, by John Kemp, a native of Flanders. 

Edward III. was tall, majestic, and finely formed,courteous and 
afihble; brave and well skilled in the feats of arms. He was a 
consummate general; but so greedy of glory and renown, that he 
sacrificed the lives of thousands of human beings, and oppressed 
fiis people with a load of taxes, for no adequate advantage. 



RICHARD II. 


RICHARD II., son of the Black Prinee, succeeded his grand- 
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fether, Edward III., a. d. 1377. As he was only eleven years of 
age, he was placed under the guardianship of his uncles, Duke of 
.Lancaster and Earl Pembroke. 

England being at this time harassed by the incursions of the 
Scots, and involved in wars with the Spaniards, Flemings, and 
French, the people were greatly oppressed by taxes, the most 
grievous of which was a poll-tax, because it bore unequally, the 
rich paying no more than the poor. 

'While the nation was iu a ferment from these exactions, a cir¬ 
cumstance occurred which blew their discontents into a flame. 
•One of the tax-gatherers having insulted the daughter of a black¬ 
smith, named Wat Tyler, the enraged father immediately struck 
him dead with his hammer. 

Aware that his life was fovfc'ted by jhis violence, he excited his 
countrymen to resistance, and putting himself at the head of the 
insurgents, he soon collected a formidable force. 

In n few days, this rebellious army amounted to 100,000 men, 
commanded by resolu^t leaders of their own class. As usual, in 
all acts of rebellion, they committed the most outrageous acts of 
violence, and cut off the head, of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
nml many nobles, and of otltfr persons of distinction. On a 
general pardon being proclaimed, however,great numbers departed 
u> their li’.tncs. 

WAT TVEF.il was still at the head of 30,000 or 40,000 men, 
assembled in Southfield, whither the king had invited him to a 
.• imferenco. Hut his demands were so extravagant, and his bc- 
Jmv imir was w> insolent, that fair U'illiaui Walworth, the lord 
mayoi, struck him front his horse with his mace, and his attendants 
diqvalghod him with their daggers. 

On this, the rebels prepared to take vengeance for the death of 
their Under, and the 1 mgs life would, probably, have been sacri¬ 
ficed, had ho nor boldly rode up to them, and promised to comply 
with their dosire. The next day e granted them a pardon, and a 
rh.utir <.f freedom, and they ip ictly dispersed to their homes. 
Hu! m.thing was further from tl c king's mind than to fulfil his 
promise. No sooner was the da igor past, than he retracted his 
gitints,and executed soi "the : un.,leaders as traitors. 

Being now sixteen y< of age, Richard assumed the govern¬ 
ment, and by tin: eba.-,ti nt lie indicted upon the Scots, for their 

attempt in Wales, uml tin: defeat of the French force sent to invade 
England, great hopes \n m t i.teilainecl of a vigorous and glorious 
reign. Hut a bright and sunny morning is often succeeded by a 
ilaik and stormy day. Thus it was with Richard's government. 
After his marriage with Ann of l.nremburg, he began to display 
a taste for luxury and magnificence, which was maintained by an 
extravagance of expenditure, which naturally led to acts of tyranny 
and oppression. 

One of these, which finally led to his dethronement and death, 
was, Ins banishing the Dukes of .Hereford and Norfolk, without 
allow nig them an opportunity of justify mg their conduct. On the 
death of Jt hn of Gaunt, father of the Duke of Hereford, he like¬ 
wise seised the'estates to which that nobleman was heir. 

Like other weak princes, Richard had his favourites, who main- 
1 tmed an absolute ascendancy over him. By the interference of 
Parliament, however, they were banished, but his subsequent 
measures seemed in no wise improved. In 1397, he put his uncle, 
il\: Puke of Gloucester, to dcatii, for honestly reproving his mal- 
pi u-tises. 

Richard 's general Conduct had now caused such discontent 
amongst Ins people, that the. Duke of Lancaster (late Hereford) 
thought it a favorable opportunity to return home, and assert bis 
rights. It is probable, tiiat at this time be had no intention of 
aspiring to the crown. 

On his arrival in England, he found the general discontent so 
(treat, and Richard’s alienee m Ireland so favorable to his views, 
that he, With great activity, raised an army of 00,000 men; and, 
on the king’s return, man lied aeamst him, and soon after impri¬ 
soned I dm in the Tower of 1 oudon. 

Whilst there confined, Richard*made a formal (but forced) re- 
- iguation of his crown, to the Duke of Lancaster, who assumed 
the name of liENlt¥ IV’. lie was then removed to Leeds, and 
from thence to Pontefract Castle, where he starved himself to 
deatii in a fit of despair, a. i>. 1400. He was thirty-four years 
of age. 

The chief errors of Richard's reign arose, probably, from his 
too early left to hts own guidance, and the ill" counwl o, 


unworthy favorites. He was amiable, generous, and pugnig 
but his good qualities, carried to excess, degenerated into y 

Among the cotemporary sovereigns of RichardII. were ISwinwel, IL, ■ 
Emperor of the East; Charles IV , Emperor of the West BftdlMwfei*; 
Pops Urban VI.; Charles V., King of France; Charles III., Kuijfof 
Navnrre; John I., King of Amgen; John King of Potftugri^ 
Charles King at Naples; Lotiir I., King of Hungary and Poland ; 
Basil JII., Czar of Russia; Margaret, Queen of Denmark, Norway, 
and Sweden; Robert lit.. King ofSootkad. v 

PERIOD IX. 

FROM THE ACCESSION OF THE HOUSE OF LAN¬ 
CASTER, TO THE UNION OF THE HOUSES OF 
YORK AND LANCASTER. 



HENRY IV. 


Although Richard had no child, Henry was not the heir to the 
crown, and his usurpation caused, in after times, bloody civil 
wars, between his descendant and those of Lionel , Duke of Cla¬ 
rence, the elder brother of John of daunt, Henry’s father. 

The first years of Henry’s reign were so disturbed by conspira¬ 
cies, that the Welsh, tinder Owen Glendomer, disclaimed the sove-., 
reignty of England, marched into Herefordshire, and took the Eatl 
of March prisoner. As he was the rightful heir to the crown, this 
was by no means disagreeable to him. 

Tlit Scots likewise took advantage of the difficulties under which 
Henry laboured, to make iuioads into Northumberland; they 
were, however, twice defeated by the Earl of NorthuniberlantLaud 
his son Henry Percy, sumamea Hotspur. , 'v 

The domestic troubles of Hem >/ were little less than his political 
ones, llis eldest son proved a debauchee and vicious pi into, as¬ 
sociating with riotous and disorderly persons, and even joining in 
committing a robbery on the highway. On one occasion, when 
one of his companions was brought before Sir If'itlmm Gascoyne 
for a riot, he was so displeased with the judge, for tl.e punishment 
awarded, that he struck him in open court. 

Unawed by his high rank, and determined to support the dig¬ 
nity of the law. Sir William immediately committed the prince to 
prison. And Henry had aftei wards, when he mounted the throne, 
good sense enough to appreciate this spirited conduct, and to 
commeud the venerable patriot. 

Henry having displeased the earl of Northumberland, by refusing 
him permission to ransom some Scotch noblemen whom he hail 
taken prisoners, the earl revolted, and raised an army against his 
sovereign, llis troops were defeated at Shrewsbury, a, d. 1403, 
and Henry JPercy was slain. In this engagement, the Prince of 
Wales displayed great valour. 

Haviug now sutidiied his enemies, Ileury expected to reign in 
tranquillity, but.his constitution being impaired by fatigue,anxiety, 
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and dottfriic griefs, ^exjffred. Rfer$M9th, 1413, in the 40th yea 
of his Age. 

Henry’* character was of a mixed kind. He possessed grey 
courage, fortitude, and penetration; iftd would bate formed a dig 
nified and ftiteiabfe character, had not his ambition «aufld..ttini t<. 
commit miBY vice*. Being air usurper, tie was fi-equedtty 'dbtigei 
to shed the blood of his subjects, to maintain himself on the thi one 
but his usurpation cost posterity more dearly titan it did .those win 
lived in his immediate reign. Ifa was Of middle stature* end hi. 
countenance was severe and sullen. 

Among the cotemporary sovereigns of Henry IV. were T.inamiel 1J. 
Emperor of the East; Robert, Emperor of the West add King of Hu 
hernia; Popefiregory XII.; Charles PI..King of France; Charles III 
King of Mavarre; Ferdinand King of Arragon; John I„ King c 
Portugal; John II., King of Castile and Leon; Ladular, King o 
Naples; M<iru, Queen of Hungary; Jageltoo, Kiltg of Poland; Hun 
III., Car of Russia; Margaret, Queen of Denmark, Norway, un 
Sweden; Robert III,, Kiss ofSoodaod. [Upon the death of Robor 
is an interregnum Audi 1406,40 1484.] 



HENRY V. 


llF.NRY V., on his accession, determined to lay aside his pro¬ 
fligate habits, to give up his dissolute companions, and to conduct 
himself as became a king, and the father of his people. 

Conscious of the advantages to be derived from the counsels of 
wise and experienced men, Henry retained his lather’s most able 
ministers, to whom he added others of known integrity and skill. 

From the influence of superstition, and not from innerentcruelty, 
ho persecuted the reformers, who were denominated Lollard't, many 
of whom were burnt in this reign. 

France being in a distracted state, Henry thought it a good op¬ 
portunity to attempt the recovery of the provinces that had been 
taken from the English, and even to revive the former pretensions 
to thecrown. Accordingly he assembled an army at Southampton, 
buf while he lay there, waiting its embarkation, a conspiracy was 
discovered to assassinate him, for which the Eatl g/ - Cambridge, 
Lord Scroop, and Thomas Gray ,suffered as traitors, 

Henry landed at Havre, August 21, 1415, aud beseiged and 
took Ilnrfleur. His troops being, however, much wasted by fatigue 
and sickness, he marched towards Calais, but found his way inter¬ 
rupted by a French army, four times as numerous as his own. 
Notwithstanding this disparity, and the wasted strength of his men, 
Henry fought, and gained the celebrated battle of Agtncourt, in 
which, the number of French slain, and the prisoners, exceeded the 
total of his army. This groat conflict took place, October, 13,1415 
Henry returned to England to recruit his forces. In 1417, 
be again crossed the channel, and going on from victory to victory, 
entered Parte as a conqueror, married Catharine, fhe-daughter of 
Charles VI., and was acknowledged heir of that monarch. t 
Had Henry lived, it is possible, that Engljsid might liaie be¬ 


come subordinate to France, at he would probably have t.<> 
residence at Pari*. He died "in the 34th year of his age, *. u . 1403 . 
and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

After his accession, Henry gave manifest proofs of a thorough- 
reformation of character. His passion for military glory, tended 
more to the renown, than the advantage of bit kingdom; and the 
provinces in France, which he gained at the expense of so much 
blood and treasure, proved but a transient and useless acquisition. 



HENRY VI. 


HENRY VI. was only nine months old at the death of his 
father. The Dukes of Bedford and Gloucester were therefore ap¬ 
pointed regents; the former m France, the latter in England. 

Charles VI. dying in October 1422, Henry was proclaimed King 
of France, according to the treaty. But the Dauphin, who pro¬ 
tested against that treaty, assumed the sovereignty as Charles Vll. 
For some time his efforts to recover his dominions were verji un¬ 
successful. but at length he was put in possession of his rights in 
the following extraordinary manner. 

A servant at an inn, named Joan of Arc, professed to be com*, 
missioned by heaven to drive the English from France. The af- 
fairs of Chailes being almost desperate, he readily listened to any 1 
thing, however improbable, that seemed to promise him success. 

Joan was accordingly equipped in armour, and placed at the 
head of the French army; her first exploit was the relieving of 
Orleans, which was besieged by the English She then went on, 
from conquest to conquest, until great part of France was sub¬ 
dued; when she unfortunately was taken prisoner, and burnt as a 
sorceress. 

The death of Joan, however, did not retrieve the English affairs; 
—they continued to lose ground, until Calais was hit that was left 
0 them of their vast possessions in France. 

In 1327 Catherine, the widow of Henry V. married Owen Tu¬ 
dor, a private gentleman of Wales, and from that marriage sprung 
he royal house of that name, which sat on the English throne/ 

In 1444, Henry married Margaret of Anjou, a spirited princess, 
who took a conspicuous part in the subsequent civil contests. 

Encouraged by the feebleness of the hand that held the sceptre, 
Richard Duke of York, descended from an elder branch of the 
amily of Edward III, then the reigning king, claimed the crown, 
.nd proclaimed Henry a usurper. 

In the wars that ensued, the distinguishing bad go of the house 
f Lancaster was a red rose, that of York a white; from hence 
.hese were called the Wars of the Two Roses. 

These terrible contests filled England with slaughter, anarchy 
nd desolation ; in one of them the Duke <>f ^ ork was slain, but 
is e’debt son Edward assumed the same pretensions, and, by the 
.ssistanccof the Karl of Warwick, defeated the Lancastrians, near 
■anion in Yo--ks|me, a. r. I WO. - 

Henry, wu!i his i;' , 'vn and son, took refuge in Scotland, and 
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bis Kiwi wjndtW king in London, by the name of 
EDWARD IV. 



EDWARD IV 


EDWARD, after his accession w the throne, was obliged, by 
the persevering activity of Queen Margaret, to tight several bat¬ 
tles with the Lancastrians, in which he was uniformly successful. 

His own imprudence, at length, drove him from the kingdom for 
a tome. lie hail sent the Karl of Warwick to France, to ask for 
him the hand of the Princess Bona of Savoy, but'in the mean time he 
married Lady Elizabeth Gray, a young and beautiful widow. En¬ 
raged at this affront, Warwick went over to the 1-ancastrian party; 
and, returning to England, fought with Edward neav Nottingham, 
defected him, and compelled him to take refuge in Holland. 

limit was now released from the Tower, and replaced on the 
throne; but his prosperity was of short continuance; Eowarp 
renewed his efforts; he engaged Warwick near Barnet, defealed 
and slew him; he then attacked the army of Margaret, near 
ftwkesbury, and gained a complete victoiy. Die death of Henry 
and his son, who were assassinated by the Duke of Glocester, gavel 
him undisturbed possession of the crown. 

i Edward now gave a loose to the natural cruelty of bis dispo¬ 
sition, and the executioner put to death such of the adherents of 
die hapless Henri) ns the field of battle bad spared. After these 
dreadful scenes were terminated, Edward gave mmself up to licen- 
tkms gratifications, which brought him to hi* end, *. n. 148:!, in 
tile forty-second year of his age. In this reign the Art of Printing 
■was first introduced into England. 

Cotenipomry aevendgiia with Edward IV. were Mahomet 11., Em¬ 
peror of the Tuiks ,* Frederick 111., Emperor of the lVest; Louis XL, 
King of France ; John 1., King of Navarra; Ferdinand II., King of 
Arrugon ; haliellit,\ Queen of ("’astile and T.eon ; AIJ'ouso V., King of 
Portugal; Casimer, King of Poland; dome. III., King of Scotland; 
John il., King of Denmark and Sweden ; John III., C'*bi of Russia ; 
Ferdinand King of Naples; Ladislus VI., King of Bohemia; Corole, 
King of Hungary. 


EDWARD V. 

EDWARD was only twelve years old at his father’s death ; his 
uncle Richard, Duke of Gloucester, therefore assumed the govern¬ 
ment, as Protector of the'Realin. Not satisfied with this station, 
his ambition aspired to the crown, to which he made way by the 


* Thn Eastern Empire was extinguished by the Turks, under Ma¬ 
homet II., who took Constantinople, and there established the seat of 
their power, a.d. 1433. 

t Isabella married Ferdinand II., King of Amgonj by tl.ie marriage, 
Castile and Leon became united, and have ever since remained wo, un- 
fer the general title of the Bpaoiahr Monarchy. 



murder of J&toorrf, and his fanftil* Richard, Duke of York. 
Dc two princes were smothered in rite Tower, by rumens em 
ployed for that purpose, when the y.withftrt monarch had reigned 
only two months and twelve days. He was succeeded by Richard, 
Cuke of Gloucester. 



RICHARD III. 


RICHARD, Did e of < doucertcr, usurped the throne in 1483, 
ty the name of Richard III. As he obtained the crown by the 
nost unjust awl cud measures, hw_ name has been cotipled with 
■very viie and opprobrious epithet; but, he was brave, and where 
tis own interests were t.ot concerned, just and judicious. 

His barbarity to his innocent nephews, and to the sons of the 
iueen whom’ho lehtaded, together with Lord Hastinps.jxnd 
>there who opposed his usurpation, caused him to be held m 
letestation by all good men, at home and abroad. 

He had not long been seated on his ill-gotten throne, when the 
Duke of Buckingham, who had been chiefly instrumental in his 
ilevatlon, claimed his promised reward; but the duke, upon a 
neetipg with a harsh refusal, rebelled, and was shortly after de¬ 
feated, taken prisoner, and beheaded. .. .. 

But a more foVnidable opponent soon presented himseli 
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Columbus discovered the JVe» World, and the Port inru ess the way 
to India* by the way of the Gape of Good Hope. u : 
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HENRY VJ1. 

(the novae of todor.) 

Immediately after the battle of Bcsworth, the Earl of Richmond 
was proclaimed’)!ing on the field, under .the title of HENRY VII. 
and haring a few months after married the Princess Elisabeth, his 
title became indisputable. 

The commencement of ids reign, however, was disturbed by 
pretenders to the crown. The first was Lambert Siwnel, the sou of 
* baker, who pretended to be the Earl of Warwick, 8on of the 
Duke of Clarence, whom Edward IV. had put to death. Simnel, 
however, was soon defeated, taken prisoner, and appointed a scul¬ 
lion in the king's kitchen. 

The next was 11101 $ formidable. An opinion was prevalent, 
that Richard, Duke of York, had not been murdered in the Tower, 
as had been reported, bnt had escaped to Flanders. One Perkin 
Warbeck personated this young prince, was acknowledged in 
^France, Vlanddrx, Ireland, and Scotland, and married in the last- 
mentioned kingdom to a daughter of the Earl of Huntly. 

After causing llenry. much trouble, Perkin fell into his hands, 
and was hanged, a. u. 1449. But many are even now of opinion 
that he was really the person he pretended to be. The unhappy 
Earl of Warwick, was sacrificed at the same time to Heniy’s ap¬ 
prehensions. 

Henry having thus removed all rivals, turned his thoughts to 
his amassing of wealth, and the improvement of commerce. He 
lessened the power and riches of the nobles, and increased the 
extent of towns, and the importance of the middle classes; thus 
laying the foundation of that independence and commercial great¬ 
ness which we at present enjoy. 

In the midst of prosperity, Henry was cut off by a cousujnp- 
• tion, a. t>. 1209, in else fifty-second year of his agfe, leaving a cha¬ 
racter of avarice, extortion, and cruelly, behind him. In this reign 


HENRY VIII. 

HENRY was scarcely nineteen years of age, when,h%b 4 lgan his 
reign under the most favourable auspices; an undisputed title, a 
rich treasury, and a kingdom at peace. 

Hut Henry wanted that judgment, and those virtuous principles, 
which would have led him to make a good use of these adtgtntages, 
and to promote the real happiness of his subjects. 

Soon after bis accession he entered into a war with France; 
but, after expending natch of the treasures left him by hit fidher, 
in preparations for carrying it on, and forming an affiant# With 
Ferdinand of Spain, he suddenly agreed to a peace. . 

The Scots, ever ready to take advantage of cirauRutonpcS agaihst 
England, invaded the kingdom with 00,OOO men; but they were met 
in Flodden Field, by dte Earl of Sumy, with only #8*600, where 
they were defeated, and their king, James V., slain. 

In 1514, Thomas Wolsrv, who for services rendered. 'Xfairy 
V J I., bad been first presented to .the deanery of Linnet, and had 
risen in favour both with him and his son, until he becante prime 
minister, was promoted to the archbishopric of York, '#®d by 
Leo X., made a cardinal. 

Although a man of learning, great sagacity, and high in the 
church, he made himself useful to Henry in a political point of 
view, by replenishing his exhausted coffers, no matter ey what 
means, and whether agreeable or otherwise, by laying aside the 
dignity of his clerical character, and in joining all the’ sprightly 
revelry of the court. T 

Hut Wohty at length fell into disgrace, for opposing Henry's 
divorce from Catherine, his elder brother’s f Arthurs) widow, whom 
he had married. He was arrested for nigh treason, but died 
before he was brought to trial. 

About this time Martin Luther, a German monk, was making 
many converts from the Roman Catholic religion. Henry wrote 
a book against this reformer, for which he received from the pope' 
the title of “ Defender qf the Faith.” Not long after, he renou n ced 
his allegiance to the pope and declared himself “ The n wrens 
Head of the Church 

Inconstant and cruel, Henry married no lass than tuning two 
of whom, Catherine of Arragon, and Ann of Cleves, u divorced $' 
two, Ann Boleyn, and CatherineJHoward, he caused to be be- 
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headed; Jwu boyraOur died in (Utldbrnlt, and Catherine Par 
lurvivedbiSjii. f • \- 

Notjmtm^&ii^Hwiry changed hit own sentiment^ in religioqS, 
he required that-his subjects should always conform to his view's. 
Many, therefore, yvere burnt nt the stake, because they could not 
alter their opinions whenever it should please the king. 

Although we may dale the commencement of the Reformation 
from the innovations" made by llenry Vlll., they were not in him 
the result of true piety, but of mere tyrasny and caprice. Thus 
God produces good from evil. The bible was first translated into 
XMlSh in his reign. • 

in 1538, and the following year, Henry suppressed most of the 
monasteries in England end Wales, ana seized their revenues. 
Several of the njoat powerful and wealthy abbots were hanged for 
resisting this spoliation. . 0 

At length this unprincipled tyrant, who acknowledged no law 
but his own will, and to whom humanity seemed a total stranger, 
was, after suffering great agonies, which threw him into paroxysms 
of rage, taken assay by death, January 98, 1647, aged nearly 56. 
Henry was, in his early years,' handsome, but he became corpu- 
' r ent and bloated. He possessed a good understanding, which 
would have saved him from many errors, had it been cultivated by 
a proper education. He was rash, prodigal, pedantic, and super¬ 
stitious, and his quarrel with the court of Rome was merely because 
he could not endure a superior. 

Coteroporary with Henry VIII. were Charles I'., Emperor of Ger¬ 
many; Pape Adrian T I.; Limit X11., King of Fmnoe; Charles V., 
(the Emperor) King of Spain; Jehu Ilf., King of Portugal ; Selim, 
Emperor of the Turks ; Sigismuml, King of Poland; Ferdinand, King 
of Hungary (in whom the crown of Hungary passed into the family of 
Austria, Emperors of Ciermntiy, with whicli it lias ever since remained); 
Ann, Queen of Bohemia, married Ferdinand, King of Hungary (after¬ 
wards Emperor of Germany), in which family the crown has ever since 
remained); John IV., Czar of Russia; Christian 11., King of Den¬ 
mark and Sweden ; these kingdoms were separated in 1533; Oustmiu 
Vasa, King of Sweden ; Mary, Queen of Scotland. 


The Earl of Warwick, the most active an I {ioweVlutciWtuy of 
.Somerset,jsuaeeltlbd him as ptbtfrtar. tmt^itpy apt. 

bilious, arid r^jfc sa&sfUd with thcfitl^oO^uk* of Nptimmj^rlspid, 
which was 'btfstowld on him; married ^his Son, ’ J%‘rd'Chttlc(fi>r<l 
Dudley to Lady Jane Qrry, who was of the blood rbystl. 

The princesses Mftry aud Elizabeth having been declared ille¬ 
gitimate, by the obseqpioujL parliaii)$pjLrof Henry VIII. Northum- 
beiland prevailed on the young king! whose health was declining, 
to nominate Lady Jane Grey aa frisittCtesscff. 

Soon after this, the amiable and pious Ed ward exptfe<J,Bot with¬ 
out suspicion of poison, in the sixteenth, year of hiSfige* a. d. 
1553. He created many charitable institutions, among the chief 
of which were Si. Bwibikmew'tmd^jdivtell Hyefnfgti* _ 





EDWARD VI. 

EDWARD VI. was only nine years of age when he succeeded 
to the throne, and had for his guardian and protector of the realm, 
his undo Edward Seymour, Earl of Hertford, and afterwards Duke 
of Somerset. • 

Edward having been educated in Protestant principles, and the 
protector being favourable to the Reformation, the Church of Eng¬ 
land was, in this reign, established as it exists at the prevent day. 

A change so sudden, could not but excite die regrets and re- 
bentment of the old clergy, and the adherents to the Roman faith, 
and Somerset soon fell a victim to their machinations He was 
accused ef treason, and beheaded a. d. 1551. 


MARY. 

No sooner was the death .of Edward announced, than Northum¬ 
berland hastened to proclaim Lady June Grey Queen of England ; 
but this aspiring nobleman was so disliked, that few espoused the 
cause of indy Jane, hisduughter-in-law. 

Finding that the Princess Maty, eldest daughter of Henry VIII. 
was universally accorded as the rightful successor to die throne, 
Lady Jane, after the short reign of nine days, voluntarily relin¬ 
quished a title that had been imposed-, upon Her. 

But MARY soon gave ha earnestof that cruelty which she after¬ 
wards more amply displayed, by causing Lady Jane, her husband 
Lord Dudley, and mauy .noblemen and gentlemen to he beheaded 
for high treason. ' , 

Having been strictly educated byher mother, Qiieea Catherine, 
in the Roman Catholic religion, tier next .ears was to reconcile 
herself to the Pope, and to reinstate the pajrnt clergy. Her mar¬ 
riage with Philip II. (he bigoted monarch qf.Sparo, increased her 
hosulity to the Jle/brmfttfon, The Archbishop of Canterbury, 
three bishops, aud about 300, other persons, suffered death for 
their adherence to Protestantism in this re%»- . * 

MARY having been deserted by her. husband,-.and finding her¬ 
self hated by her subjects foriber bigotry, cruelty, pride, and ava¬ 
rice, died, as is supposed, of a broken heart, Nov. 17, 1558, in 
the 43d year of her age. She was succeeded by her half-sister, 
Elisabeth. 

CotemjKWMy with Mary were Charles V., Emperor of Germany and 
King of Spain; Henry 1King of France and Navarre; Philip, King 
of Sputa; Stallman 11., Emperor of the Turks ; John III., King of Por¬ 
tugal ; iUgismuud' II., King of Poland ; John IV., Cagr of Russia; 
Christian Ill., King of Denmark; Gustamis Vasa , King of Sweden : 
Mary, Queen of Scotland 
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ELIZABETH. 


ELIZABETH, daughter of Henry VIII. by Ann Boleyn, suc¬ 
ceeded to the throne at the age of twenty-five. As she was of the 
reformed religion, and had been pronounced by the Parliament 
illegitimate, she found a dangerous rival in Mary, Queen of Scots, 
who claimed the crown. 

By her wise and prudent conduct, however, she soon so ingra¬ 
tiated herself with her subjects as to become firmly seated on the 
throne. Her most formidable enemy was Philip of Spain*, her 
late sister’s husband, who had made her an offer of mamage, but 
was rejected. 

Mary, Queen of Scott, having been dethroned by her nobles, 
fled into England for safety. But Elisabeth, who owed her a 
grudge for her pretensions to the crown, detained her a prisoner; 
and after a confinement of nearly nineteen years, caused her to be 
beheaded, at Fotheringay Castle, February 8,1587. 

Burning with resentment at his rejection, Philip prepared a most 
formidable armament for the subjugation of'England. It consisted 
of 130 ships, much larger thin had ever before been built, end 
many smaller vessel^ leaving on board an army of 20,000 men. 
The Pope named it “ The fnwncible Armada. ,r To oppose this 
fop*, Elisabeth could assemble but a small fleet of very inferior 
vessels; bet they were well manned, and commanded by very dis¬ 
tinguished officers. The vast bulk of the Spanish ships rendering 
them unwieldy, the English gained trcomplete victory over them, 
and a storm navipig scattered and destroyed many of those that 
escaped the victors, very few returned to Spain. 

The danger of invasion from Spain being thus happily passed, 
Elisabeth turned her attention to Ireland, which was in a state of 
rebellion and anarchy. With some difficulty this refractory island was 
subdued,and compelled to submit to the yoke of England. By the as¬ 
sistance of Elisabeth^ the “ United Provinces" of Holland withdrew 
from the dominion of Spain, and became an independent Repttblic. 

. But the glory of Elizabeth was greatly tarnished by her severity to 
Mary, Queen of Scots, and to the.sectaries in religion.* Her 
fondness for adulation, and predilection for the Earls* of Leicester 
and JEssMfj’fcat'B likewise been blamed, lbs rash conduct qf the 
•latter occasioned him to be beheaded; but Elizabeth took his death 


so much to heart, that it hastened her own, whiob took place a.d. 
I6t 3, in the seventieth year of her age. - a . 

The reign of Elizabeth is regarded as the beginning of English 
greatness: and the people began to enjoy that freedom of spirit 
which has since rendered their country the first amCng the states of 
Europe. 

In this reign was born tire celebrated dramatic, writer, Shahs - 
peace, a.d. 1561. Sir Walter Kaleigh first brought tobacco into 
England, from Virginia, in 1583. Coaches were introduced into 
this country in 1589, and watches in 1597% 

Among the cotempornry sovereigns of Elizabeth were ttivkl/ih 11., 
Emperor of Germany; Heart/ I Vi, King of France end Navarre (ia 
this reign the two kingdoms became united, ami hare remained So to 
the present day); William 1., Stadtholder of Holland; James VI.,' 
King of .Scotland; Malumet III., Etspi ror of the Turks j Anthony. 
King of Portugal, after whose death, in 159.), this kingdom wee united 
to Spain during forty-fire yenrs; Philip 11., King of Portugal; Sighs* 
laumi, Kbig of Swedoit and Tolaud; C'hridiun IV., King of Denmark, 
Theodore 1., Cut of Uussla. 



JAMES I. 

By the death of Elizabeth, JAMES VI. of Scotland wpwidetf 
he English throne, in consequence of his descent from Margaret, 
'aughter of Henry VII. James began his reign by an attempt to 
nitc the kingdoms of England ana Scotland into one; but was 
irevented from accomplishing his wishes by the jealousy of the 
jlisli. The Homan Catholics had expected from the king some ^ 
ondescensions in their favour; but Being disappointed, they 
ormed the desperate resolution of destroying both king SnajOte* 
lament, by blowing up with gunpowder the place wherein^ftey 
fere assembled. This catastrophe was to have taken gfjtiqiftgjM’ 
th of November, but the plot being discovered, the 
ed, and were afterwards apprehended and executed; k p Hihh 
ment they richly deserve i. _ • r - 

It would, however, be unjust to charge this absurd Ofcd bfaodjfl’ 
onspiracy on the generality of the Catholics; it «M tee bese, IH 
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ton decidedly unsuitcd to the purpose it was intended to answer, 
to hurt timhtkt do&eofany W a few infatuated men. 

Jstu^tjinubg wknwdi* raiigfou*, and pacific prince; his reign 
a chieflymstinguished by the encouragement ana improvement in 
the artveivic liberty, and the extension of commerce. The greatest 
weaknets m James was his encouragement of favourites who were 
enwertby of his countenance. Of these, the most remarkable were 
JMnf Carr, whom James created Earl of Somerset, and George 
rtkim, afterwards Duke of Buckingham, who rendered him*.'f 
cdhwe td the people, and was at length, in the succeeding reign, 
n »—11 Inalril by relton. 

Tp bis high notions of kingly prerogative, which gave great tlis- 
pet to his subjects, his unhappy ton, Charles, owed those mis¬ 
taken principles which induced measures that brought him at 
arnoth to the scaffold. . 

James died, after a peaceful reign of 22 years, in 1625 ; thus 
happily escaping' the sorrows which a longer life woukl probably 
have heaped upon him, from the change which was taking place 
in men's minds <yi the subject of monarchical government. 

Shortly after the death of Elizabeth, a conspiracy had been en¬ 
tered into, for raising to the throne Lady Arabella Stuart, firs 
cousin to James; in which conspiracy Sir Walter Raleigh was 
accused of taking part; and after a confinement of twelve years n 
the Tower, was beheaded. During his imprisonment, he wrote 
his incomparable “ Rittoiy of'IAe World.” 

In this reign flourished the celebrated painter, Reubens, and 
Inigo Jones, the architect. Baronets were first created in England 
liy James I., in the year 1G11. 

Arucog the cotemporaries of James I. were Ferdinand II.. Emper 
of Germany; Pope C reear a XV.; lewis XIII., Kiug of Imuco uiul 
Rant»i Philip IV., K ing of Spain and Portugal, Maurice, Stallt ■ 
bolder of Kofimul; Sigiitnund, Kinjr of Poland iAmurnth IV., Enqivrorot 
(hoTttfa; Michael, Csarof Russia : ChristianIV ,, King of Deiuuurk ; 
Charles IX V King of Sweden. 



Tlie high potions , which Charles entertained of l^.. royal prero¬ 
gative, and- lift tenacious attaclubcni to e^ccmo^tNmlpoilad 
fcim with Kk Scotdh subjects, on whom hef wii^edPW'Tolijie the 
appointment of bishops, hence was occasioned a rebellion in that 
kingdom- 

In 1627, war was declared against Fiance; but as the expenses 
Car exceeded the revenue' of the state, Charles ventured to raise 
money by illegal means, by which be gave great umbrage to his 
peop'e. Indeed, many of nis subjects resisted the 
um] the steps taken by Charles to enforce the payment, occasioned 
tl.e breulriujg out of a eivtl war in 1649# 

Many battles were fought with various success, though generally 
to the disadvantage of the king. .At leogth. in 1645, thefiital tattle 
of ,Yi isefy totally ruined tbetfpyal canoe, and the king threw himself 
for protect .on upon tl.e Seottisb army. The unfortunate haws, sel¬ 
dom any friends, Ckarlnwoa fotwo this ;to be too true.- The 
Scuts, instead of peirteetiow the folien mouarebj sold, b^a into the 
hands of his enemies jfor £400,066. 

'lbe unhappy monarch was removed from {dace to plao^end treated 
with great indignity. lie was once fortunate enough to escape 
from confinement, and might have taken refuge in a foreign land, 
h.ul not the folly or the treachery of his pretended friends, betrayed 
him into the hands of the governor of Carisbrook Castle, in the 
Lie of W ight, who was « republican. 

He was now brought to trial, and condemned to be beheaded, 
which sentence was carried into effect at Whitehall, January 30, 
HHH. Die Scots, when too late, repented of their perfidy, and 
raised nn army in hts favour, but were defeated by CROMWELL, 
the most successful commander of hts age. 

The misfortunes of Charles appear to have arisen, chiefly from 
Ins continuing to exercise that arbitrary power which bad been 
practised with impunity by hts aucextois, but which, the times 
would no longer bear. 

'Hie principal battles fouirht between Charles and the parliament, 
were those of Etlgehid, Ntwhury, Alurslun Moor, and Nuschy, 
above-mentioned. W hen Charles was beheaded, he was in the 
forty-ninth year of hts age. lie reigned twenty-four years, and 
was buried at Wiudsur. 


CHARLES I. 

- Never did monarch come to the throue of England with greater 
prosuetils of enjoying a happy and glorious reign, than did 
. CHARLES 1. He found himself possessed with a peaceful and 
flourishing kingdom, his riuht undisputed by uval claimants, 
tuengtta&d by an alliance with one of the most powe.ful mon¬ 
arch* tbit ever reigned in l'taijce, whose sister he had married ; 
and to. add to all ibis, loved by his subjects, whom he iiad won 
by his virtues and address. 

; But that very union, which now looked sn fui - and promising 
! was, in after times, the cause of his duwufal, and of the expul¬ 
sion of his family from the throne, in consequence of Ins sons 
imbibing front tlicir mother, a partiality foi the Rqman Catholic 
rdifjfvu 



COMMOJiWEAITH.* 

CHARLES, the son of the late nutearoh,. assumed the title of 
King, but his hopes wese crushed at the, barite of Woreefter, where 
the Scottish army, which had espoused, his cause, was euticehr de¬ 
feated, September 3,1641. The king was now hotly pursued, aud 

* A Commonwealth is. that form of pvaiwant fa which the supreme 
power is lodged u the people j semettmos wiled a Eepssbhc, st.uuien s* 
l)*mve rosy. 
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narrowly escaped falli if ato tlie hands of bis enemies; bnt, aftei 
the mm (ffirapndipanr s iveobtrea and Cufferipgs,.be .succeeded i 
reaching tjritssfetifierwi.’ ■* ' it- 

Shortly afegHth* Houseof Coramons, under wc innoaneeof tl 
army, alKsStsSed the House of Peers, and professed itself to be th 
representative of the people, in whom'foe right'of gdvef.ymeo 
was vested* 

But this assembly foustf tufelf toe feeble to withstand the influ 
ence of CitOM W ELL, ssbft was at tbs bead of an army devote, 
to bins, liis tmiforen food fortune, and especially his rpetmt con 
quest of Ireland, had rendered him too formidable to be resisted. 

Finding the fwfiament at times reftadtory, he caused it to bi 
dissolved by force,, and was immediately proclaimed Fean Pno 
t ector of the Ilealm. HjPmus soon after 'amem f' the Arowfc, hu 
thoughf-vt- prudent to decline thrdwtgeswlahonour. 

Cromwell gewwned -With rigewyawi etnsed.the nation to be n 
spected by foreigner*. Ytomiete riar foe Driek and Spa 
inrdi, end f,inert testty. stgndf ritoeries over their fleets. lie also 
subdued Scotland, ana annexed ifcafeeenuivyso Englandas fc con 
querod province. England'was tomes more pew emit, than at thi.< 
period. 

CrometU compelled the Dutch to malte pea< e upon his owr, 
terms j and every nation with whom the English had nny contwxio 
courted his afttaiKW. He sent a fleet tothe West Indies, and tu< 
Jamaica, which has ever since appertained to England. 

llut a power maintained by the sword; must necessarily he pre¬ 
carious. Cromwell was so annoyed by frequent conspiracies 
attempts at assassination, pamphlets containing severe invectives 
against his person and government, and family misfortunes, that lie 
fell ill and died September 3,16511, in the sixtieth year of his age. 

The character of Cromwell has been variously delineated: by 
some, he tins be.’-n described as a consummate hypocrite; by others 
as a d- Inded fanatic. All, however, allow him to hare been n mat 
of great abilities both as a statesman, and a military commander. 

Ilis son U/t n*nti succeeded to the Protectorate, but the reins 
of government soon fell from his feeble grasp, and he quietly re¬ 
turned to a private station. After a considerable interval of anarchy, 
Chiuics 11 was restored to his kingdom. 

Milton, the poet, lived during the period of the Commonwealth, 
and was employed by Cromwell as his I-atin secretary. 

Tlio cotemporory sovereigns in the time of Oliver Cromwell were 
l.fopM fKmperor of Germany; Peps Innocent X,; Limit XIV. 
King of France; Philip IV., king of Spain; Alfonso IV., King of 
Portugal; Mahomet IV., Emperor of the Turks; William II., Stiult- 
holder of Holland ; John II,, King of Poland; Alexis, Cser of Hnssio; 
Frederick III., King of Denmark; Charles X., King o£ Sweden. 



: May £9, 1430. He was. thlny yean of age, when, In gdfto, 
he was fee ailed from etrtfa* neapMl on the throne, »*» 
care was lo fifawr %fljetoy*btieflf«ht iutoflfagoffan- . 

1 merit; fairi tafafoe jb 80 wadr. f !riMr wlrioe dMrito emunrilona hit 
reign, nh doubt, would have been tranquil and hnpnr. ‘Bat Mrer- ■ 
sity does wet appear to have taught him a very uaerel lessen. < life 
womlrf fan been corrupted by Ueentioos atsocmHa absoad, and 
the extravagance which ho smW at home, coon brought him 
into dllflcuwes, and cotopCUM him to be guHty of roeaspesearul 
tyranny. 

. Wife baring been declared against the Dutch, several hri&iaat 
and obstinate naval act rows towk place, in some of which tbe-king's 
brother JWfstook a very active part. In MtS a terrible pfegue 
carried off 14)0, (too of me iobabitam* of London ; and the next 
year a dreadful Are consumed above 13,000 houses, Tbi* hut one 
lamity proved, ultimately, a btessl.vg, as London was rebuQtlon a 
better man, and the plague has never visited it since. 

In this reign the Celebrated * Act of Uitjfitmdty n * was passed, 
by which 8000 persons wees subjected to imprisonment for their 
religious opinions, nfewy of whom died ht cenflneinent. Vast 
numbers fled toAreerioa, to avoid persecution. 

The latter part of Chariw-’e reign was remarkable for real or pro. 
tended plot* against the government, and* the Protestant religion 
Encouragement was given to the most infamous chmatters to in¬ 
form against the J emits and others, and many suffered death fa 
consequence. Of the higher classes. Lord Bussell and Algernon 
Sydney, perished on the scaffold. Essex was immured in prison, 
and Shaftesbury was compelled to flee into Holland. 

To supply his extravagances, Charles married the Infanta of 
Portugal for the sake of her portion of 500,0001.; sold Dunkirk 
to the French for five millions of tines, and accepted a pension 
>om the French king. From this time, he neglected to assemble 
.is Parliament, and governed with an absolute sway. 

In 1682 Charles was suddenly seized with an itlness, which waa 
denominated apoplexy, but there is reason to believe was the core- 
sequence of poison. After languishing a short time, he expired oa 
he 6 th of February, in 1685, haring previously professed himself 
of the Roman Catholic persuasion. 

Charles was of gay and sprightly manners, and greatly addicted 
o pleasure and extravagance; which OotojfttjHid him to acts of 
meanness arid oppression ofwbfah fa fe. pt3fe¥i« he was heartily 
ishained. He founded .dtejWjH Sfecfoty *u 166J. The use of 
:ea was first adopted in ®^M# 1 foaj»ri»yearl 6 M. ,Sti James’s 
Park was planted and made a’thoroughfare in 1668. _ The Habeas 
Corpus Act, to secure all peitsgtfe restding in Great farifeinagairtst 

itStSkCeib&fet Council, called the 

«4 Lauder##, IA t «73 was 


hlse imprisonment, wag 
In 1670 was formed 1 
lahal, from.foe first lettetti 
Arlington, Buckingham, Jf 
■reeled the statue at Charing, 
In this reign, Blood, a dil 


mu 


w. 


____ .I'jWfirer, Stole the lprotm and 

itlicr regalia from the ^w«r»Wfltto f ttt fa jfed>fcre he could get 
iff with his booty.' The king'tf#Krto>&.t|0 esfaBHue him privately, 
.rill instead of puttisburoenqoto^him^ - 

Cotemporuy w«b' , qiiirie» i 3|fe sstid'fsmmorsat. Of. Russia; 
r iOn/s XIV., King of Tf*M# J Ao» * 

. JAMES II. 

JAMF-S/Dulse of Tort, ascended fire throtfe oqfoe’dtofo of 
iii brother Charles, at the mature.age of fifty-two, arid would pro- 
■ably have reigned prosperously, Had not his bigoted attqghmeut 
o the Roman Catholic religion induced him to attempt its .re¬ 
storation. 

Almost his first act was to punish Coates, Vangerfirld, and 
ther informers, who had proenred the condemnation of uie popish 
jriesta and Jesuits in the last reign. 

Knowing the aversion of the nation to popery, and tlrat attempts 
ad been made to set aside the succession of James, on account of' - 
is religion, foe Duke of Monmouth, natural son of Charles M’V.' 


• This Act was passed against the IfonetmformUs, sad 
mown by foe name of foe Test Act ; importing Aat • veiy 
unAMiCB in ^ .mploy of foe goremment should tske die oaths of allegUM 

CHARLES IF was the eldest son of Charts* I., and wal boro oemecy. 


CHARLES IT. 
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mised an anuy, and laid claim to dm crown. He wan, however, 
defeated, taken prisoner, and soon after beheaded. 

The design of the king to restore popery now becoming evident; 
seven bishops remonstrated with h» majesty on the subject, for 
which freedom they were sent to the Tower. They were after¬ 
wards tried at Westminster Hall for a libel, and acquitted. 

These and other arbitrary measures of James, so greatly dis¬ 
gusted the nation, that some of its leading men invited over 
William, Prince of Orange, who had married the Princess Mary, 
James's eldest daughter, to interpose, and put a stop to them. 

WILLIAM accordingly appeared off Torbay with a lleet and 
army, and was received with enthusiasm by the people. Soon 
after his arrival, James fled the kingdom, and, the throne being 
declared vacant, WILLIAM and his consort MARY were pro¬ 
claimed joint sovereigns, February 13th, 1680. 

This great event is generally tailed “ The Glorious Revolution 
of 1688/’ 

James II. not being formed to govern, he prudently laid down 
his sceptre, whrn he could uo longer hold it. His rival William, 
therefore, had no honour in depriving James of what he had no 
spirit to vindicate. All the glory that attached to William was, 
me spirit with which he maintained his throne, and the libcial 
blessings of liberty he confirmed on his subjects. 


WILLIAM III. AND MARY II. 

On the accession of WILLIAM, the papists were removed from 
offices of trust and emolument, and most of the penal statutes 
against Nonconformists were repealed. Presbyterianism was de¬ 
clared to be the national religion of Scotland, and episcopacy 
abolished. 

The prevailing religion in Ireland being the Rotgfot Catholic, 
James had many partisans in that kingdom ; he, therefore, having 
been assisted by the French king with men and money, came over 
to Ireland : but being defeated at’the IxtUle of the Boyne, he once 
more fled into France. 




at war with England, the son of James was proclaimed at Paris 
King of England. 

In 1703, the king, whose health had some time been declining 
had the misfortune to fall from his horse, and break his collar-bone ; 
this brought on a fever, of which he died, March 8, in the fifty- 
second year of his age. 

William appears with all the characteristics of a Dutchman— 
cool, phlegmatic, and taciturn. He was a bravo and skilful, but 
not a very fortunate general, and his interference with the wars on 
the continent, entailed an expense on the nation which laid the 
foundation of the national debt. 

In this reign the Bank of England was established; and the 
Land-tax dates its origin from the same period, in 1695, the Czar 
of Muscovy came into England and worked as a ship-carpenter, 
but incognito. 

Among the eotamponsy sovereigns with William were Piter I., of 
ftussie; Fretlerickl., King.of Prussia; CA«riM.Xll,, King of Sweden ; 
Augustus L, King of Poland ; Philip YV, King of Spain ; John V., King 
of Portugal; Louis XIV. King of France; Charles VI., Emperor of 
Germany; Achme f III., Emperor of the Turks. 



ANNE. 


Gu the dentii of William without iaetu^ he was succeeded fay * 
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hi* wife's sister, AKX>..*.-She was married to George, Prince of 
Denmark, b^t pte title of kingwasnot conferred an tier husband. 

Almost 'iieisMfdiately on heraocessiou, war .was declared against 
France, apd a series of brilliant victories, achieved by the Duke 
gf Usstlbdrough, reduced the proud Louie XIV. to g* most dis¬ 
tressed condition, and compiled him to sue for peace, V 

So great was the n&tkgtm gratitude towards the Bike of Marl¬ 
borough, that a spleHm^ palsce waa’built for him ai the public 


Tbit ill success, did net, however, 
1 728, but tire MOipihtcy was 1— 
into execution. Sevetal. noble] 

but not -* ™ 

and one 
Pretend#, 

In VIVt, the Spaniard* made 


«1 

fwnti 

h'ttsjhnn^ 
,bani»h*tf the realhs; 
men for the 


to it, 

At seti the Englig|t, at^i# Dfere equaltyjoccessful, and the French 
navy fete |educed t«i astute of comparative imbecility. In 1704 
Gibraltar was takgrt, sridhaa remained in opr possession ever 
since.' ■ , 

In iTOl the unkStioF Stotlaitd with* Liwjand wu*-effected, by 
which both kingdoms became one, under the title of the "King¬ 
dom of Groat Bfitainf to tire great advantage of both countries, 
especially the former.. 

At tltis time there feete two competitors for the crown of Spain: 
Charles, son of the Emperor of Germany, and Philip, grandson of 
Louis XIV.—Anne supported the former, and, by the assistance 
of her forces, he was, for a time^ maintained on the throne; but 
Philip finally prevailed. 

Towards the close of the queen's reign, the Duke of Marlbo¬ 
rough lost his influence at court, and disputes ran so high between 
the parties of the-.Whigs and Tories, that the anxiety they caused 
in the mind of her-majesty is supposed to have hastened her death, 
which took place August 1, 1714, in the fiftieth year of her age. 

Queen Anne was considered rather amiable than great; and, 
like all her family, she was better calculated for the private duties 
of life than for a throne. In this reign literature flourished, and 
produced some of the greatest characters on record. Si. Pauls 
Cathedral, as it now appears, was finished by Sir Christopher 
Wren, in the year 1710. 

PERIOD XII. 



on Gib- 
t. In 
tCverian 
’-eighth 


ralttr; and soon after anego tfei 

expense, utd named Blenheim Haute, from the gloriouh victory of June, the same year, fnfsing set dfttto visit, big: 

Blenheim, gained nude*- his Command, and a large estate annexed dominions, but died ,frt (fombhrg , Jude jlth, ip tiyfT 

'• year of hisage,and was bstffed at ttanoyalf.. 

Amonatbe. cottopcrimi^ewKnMiftQ^ wereU fo j W SS* Qmt, 

ofRusHOj Charles Vl.,;TBtopej^jof I4td£Xfcq-f&gof 
Frances Philip V., King’.ofSpimj fiba if.-, KtogofF^sisr 
Amadeus, King of Sardinia: Auetukut, King of Fottjrfj '.'Frtierlsk 
William, King of Prussia; CterJfrXII;, Kibgof AriUistHI., 

Emperor of’the Turks,-. ' ; ■ til 



GEQRGRt. ■ 

The death of 4'l hopes of the ex¬ 

iled Stuarts, bat tiwy wet*. quickly dfepers-.u by the peaceable 
«ceesti0tt of GEORG% Elector of Hmaver, great-grandson of 
Jmesli?* V •; ■ • . 

But thowgk these hope* weredxmped, they wen net extin¬ 
guished. Arebeition arose in "Sco t lan d , in. favour of the son of 
James II.,' usually styled the Pretexdm ; but the rebels were 
defeated at Preston, in Lancashire, and many of the leaders 
peritited «n the icaflold. 



GEORGE II* 

GEORGE II. ascended the throne at the mature age of forty- 
five. The war with the Spaniards was. now renewed, in conse¬ 
quence of their unjust and cruel trekdtaenl of the English logwood 
cutters, in the Bay of Campeachy. 

The naval enterprises against Spain were eminently successful; 
many ships laden with treasures, from America, falling into the 
hands of the English, and enriching the captors. . One of the most 
fortunate commanders in this respect was Commodore Anson. 

The King of Prussia having attacked the hereditary dominions 
of the Archduchess Maria Theresa, France sided with that mon¬ 
arch, and the English monarch took the part of the injured prin¬ 
cess. A battle was fought in 1743, at Dettingen,itt Flanders, 
where George commanded iu person, and gained a complete vic¬ 
tory. 

To create a diversion in favour of the Prussian monarch, and of 
the French operations on the continent, Louis furnished the-Pro- 
tender with some money and ships for the invasion of Ebgland. 
In 1745, Charles Edward, his son, landed in Scotland, and erected 
his standard on behalf of his father. 

Being joined by numerous bodies of Highlanders, he at first 
gained some advantages, and.advanced as far as Carlisle, and Man¬ 
chester, and from thence to Derby, and had he taken advantage 
of the general consternation, and marched immediately to London, 
the consequence might have been very serious. 

, Great dissensions, however, having broken out in hU,*in8y« he 
determined to retreat, but was met at Culloden, nine Inverness, by 
an array under the Duke of Cumberland, and totally -defeated after 
a bloody contest, April 16, 1746. 

The young Pretender escaped from the field of battle, and, after 
wandering about under various disguises, and in imminent danger. 
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fotuix months, atfength got safe!jr t* France, but many of his ad¬ 
herents suffered for high treason. 

In 1748., peace was made with the French by the treaty of Aix- 
ttt-Ckape&t. In 1750, died Frederick Prince of Wales, who had 
long lived on ill terms with his father. In 1754, public indignation 
was roused by the Ineroachmenta made by the French on our set¬ 
tlements in North America; and soon after, war was proclaimed 
against that nation. 

In this war, the great superiority of the British over the French 
titvy was strikingly apparent. In one year above 300 of the 
richesfyl'rench merchant-ships were captured, and in two years, 
30,000 French seamen were prisoners of war in England. 

In 1759, Quebec, the capital of Canada, was taken by General 
Wolfe, who lost his life on that occasion. In the East Indies 
the English armk were triumphant under Colonel (Jibe, and the 
foundation was laid of that immense empite which now belongs to 
the English East India Company. 

Ou the continent, many victories were gained, of which the 
most splendid was that of Minden, in which 9000 English are said 
to have defeated So,000 French. 

Whilst the’affairs of the French were unfortunate by land, their 
fleets were equally unsuccessful by sea. On the 18th of August, 
1759, Admiral Botcatoen defeated the Toulon squadron, and took 
and burnt five ships of the line; and on November 20th, Admiral 
Hawket triumphed over the Brest squadron, taking one ship of 
eighty guns, sinking two of seventy-four and seventy, and burning 
two of eighty and seventy-four. 

Discouraged by these repeated losses both by tea and land, and 
embarrassed in their finances, the French showed an inclination for 
peace; bet, before any effectual step was taken, the king died at 
Kensington, October 25, 1760, aged seventy-six, 

Geobge II. was of a hasty, passionate disposition, fond of mil 
tary pump, and remarkable for unusual bravery. He was excus 
sively methodical and exact in all his proceedings, and extreme! 
economical in his private concerns. But bis government was, i 
general, regulated by d>e law. He has been accused of too giea 
a parkudity for his German, dominions. 



GEORGE III. 

GEORGE III., the eldest son of Frederick, late Prince of 
Wales, succeeded his grandfather, October 26, 1760. The pe¬ 
riod of bis accession was roosf propitious, as the Britistv&ms bud 
been so successful over die fleets and armies of Frame arid Spain, 
that those nations were glad to accept of peace on terms very ad¬ 
vantageous to Britain. 

-/■'''But this sunshine of prosperity was soon overclouded by thr 
discontents of the North Amman Colonies. An attempt to 
Impose taxes on them aroused a spirit of resistance, which ended 
* Wd rebellion. Hostilities commenced with the battle of -i.es 


ington, April 19,1775, and ’ continued-with various tuocesa unfit 
1783, when peace was made, and Amman declare# an indepsc 
dent state. 

America was assisted m her revolt by the fleets and armies or 
Prance and Spain; the former, hpwever, suffered sevetely, as in 
1779, Sir Hyde Parker capture several French ships in the 
W est Indies; and in 1780, Sir Georgs Rodney look 36 Spanish 
ships. 

This year dreadful riots took place in London, under pretence 
of opposing concessions to the Roman Catholics. Nnmeroui 
chapels both of papists and dissenters wqtq destroyed'. .Newgate, 
the Fleet and the King** Bench prisons store set oh fire, aud many 
lives were lost, ere the disorders cou'd be repressed. 

In 1789, great discontents broke out in France, which in 
creased to such a degree, as to occasion a terrible revolution, in 
which rivers of blood were spilt, and all tlie ancient institutions 
of government ware overturned. The King, Louis XVI., the 
Queen, the Princess Elizabeth, and innumerable persons of rank 
and wealth were beheaded, and the most horrid massacres were 
erpetrated without regard to legal forms. 

Most of the sovereigns of Europe endeavoured to stem thU 
revolutionary torrent, but their armies were defeated, and their 
thrones endangered by the enthusiastic ardour of the French. At 
sea they were not so fortunate. In 1797, Earl St. Vincent ob¬ 
tained a complete victory over the Spanish fleet, and Admiral 
Duncan over the Dutch, at that time in alliance with France. 

In 1798, Lord Nelson achieved a splendid victory over ihe 
French in Aboukir Bay, in Egypt; ana, in 1801, brought away 
he Danish fleet from Copenhagen, after a bloody engagement. In 
his year Great Britain and Ireland were united into one kingdom. 

In 1803, Napoleon Bonaparte, after having governed Fiance a* 
l ir.it Consul, was crowned Emperor of the French, and, aeon aftti 
King of Italy. Ii 1808, he made his brother Joseph King « 
Spain. 

In 1805, Nehon defeated the combined fleets of France and 
Spam at Trafalgar, but lost his life in the engagement. Several 
other minor victories took plac* at sea, so that the French navy was 
nearly annihilated. 

'I’iie king's infirmities baring rendered him unfit to govern, the 
Prince of Wales was, in 1811, appointed Regent. 

The wonderful successes of the French Emperor Napoleon lud 
extended his direct or indirect sway over almost the whole conti¬ 
nent of Europe. He had formed an alliance with Austria, by 
marrying the emperor's daughter, and seemed firmly seated oil 
the throne of France, when an unsuccessful enterprise hurled him 
from that high eminence. 

The Emperor of Russia having displeased him, Napoleon in¬ 
vaded his dominions with an immense army. He penetrated .is 
far as Moscow, intending there to winter. But Moscow was de¬ 
stroyed by fire, so that the French army was compelled to retreat 
towards Poland. 

Duringthis retreat the winter ret in with terrible severity, so that 
the Preneh had to struggle at rite same time with cold, famine, and 
the Russian armies. There complicated evils destroyed upwards 
of 400,000 men, and Napoleon having soon after lost the battle of 
Leipsic, abdicated, and was sent to the scsmH Maud of Elba. 

In Spam, the French Cause wt* daily losing around. Victory 
after victory was gamed Nr last WeJfmctort, of which tbe mo>t 
celebrated were those of Salamanca retd Vittorio,. 

After a residence of one year in' Elba, Napoleon returned to 
France, and remounted the throne. The Alffco Powers imme , 
diately hastened to drive him thence, and - at foe celebrated battle 
f Waterloo, his army was defeated by the Duke of Wellington, 
and he himself soon after banished to the island of St. JJetenu, 
where he died in 1821. 

In 1816, Lord Exmouth bombarded Algiers, and compelled 
he Bey not only to liberate the Christian captives, but to ab- 
itain from piratical attacks on tbe Ships a f all Christian na- 
:ions for the future. 

George III. died on the 39th of January, 1820, in the eighty- 
ocond year of his age, and the sixtieth of his reign, the longest on 
record in the British annals. No lucid interval cheered or det¬ 
racted his latter days. He lived a long, happy, and good life, and 
vas among the best men of his time. He rose early, and was very 
bnd of farming, ‘attached to hunting, and devoted to his fiunily. « 
Jo was well-meaning and very pious, but a little tinctured with 
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bigotry and obstinacy. InjbU time* new turn was given to edu- 
dttiowi Hteratyuto and soma** became more diffused-; chemists 
my be Mid to have undergone * newlwth, and in this as well a 
ether studies, utility was now, for the first time,. considered as thi 
west end and object- i 

His reignwas interrupted-by his malady fitstin 17#, and again 
in 1810. In his late years, blindness w*s added to his other 
deprivations, and he was deaf; yet, in his darkness and solitude, h< 
talked to himself of past events, with melancholy accuracy. He 
often convened with nis attendants, but never seemed to forge 
that he .tbs a king. He rose early, dined at one, and retired t- 
***£«ight o'clock. He was interred in St George’s Chapel 
® W| 8w. 

Among tu cotemporary sovereigns of George HI. were Pope Via 
Xf *•/ F l%’l cU II., Emperor of Germany; Louis XVI., King of France 
vnarlet IV., Xing of. Spain; Mary, Queen of Portugal; Chariot 
Emanuel, King ctSardiniu; Ferdinand IV., King of Naples; Frederick 
fYultam HI., King of Prussia; William V., StadthoUler of Holland; 
4Mxaw/er, EmperorefKusaia; Stanislaus Augustus, King of Poland,* 
tnnsdsn VII., King of Denmark ; Bemadotte, King of Sweden. 


► / 



GEORGE IV. 


Hie commencement of the reign of George IV. was clouded by 
the unpleasant measures consequent on the return of his consort 
to England, after an absence of several years,. Charges against her 
of the most serious nature were laid before the Home of Lords, 
and her Majesty appeared in person to answer those charges. 
After a long and patient investigation, the bill of impeachment was 
withdrawn, and thus her Majesty was virtually acquitted. Hut 
she was not allowed to share toe honours of toe coronation, ruid in 
a short time after she died, August 34, 1831. 

A few days after his coronation, Gporge IV. embarked foi 
Ireland, where he was received with the most enthusiastic marks 
\f attachment; and in August 1833,-his Majesty paid, a similar 
visit to Scotland, and experienced a similarly affectionate \\c-l 
come. 

The close of toe yew 1985, and toe beginning of thal of 18'ii, 
are peculiarly distinguished for numerous and important failures, 
which caused great distress and "difficulties io die money market, 
that seventy-three banking-houses stopped payment in a few 
months, and so terrible was the shock which public crcd.t re¬ 
ceived in consequence, that all confidence was lost, and tin- 
ruin spread into a thousand unexpected channels. 

Among the memorable events of this reign, we must not i'-uri-i to 
notice toe war against toe Burmese^ which was prosecuted with 


* * In 1795, this king, wits dethroned, and his dominions divided i r- - 

tweeu Russia, Prussia, and Austria. • 


j great vigour, arid attended widr Veiy important results, 

1 the advantage of the Hr.tish nation. V, V'-' 

And also the sanguinary cbntest between toe fleet of the efo. 
hined powers of England,' Russia, and France, led by Sir E. ty. 
driugton, and the Turkish fleet, in toe harbour of Navarino, in 
which engagement toe Turkish force was nearly'annihilated. Thjj 
great naval battle was fought on the 30th of October, 1837. 

On the 13th of April, 1839, was passed, the bill for the emanci¬ 
pation of the Rumen Catholics from civil disabilities, on account 
of their religion. A great and enlightened measure, strongly in¬ 
dicative of the decay of bigotry and superstition. 

After a reign distinguished more for the encouragement given to 
the arts and sciences, more particularly to architecture, than for 
military glory, died George IV., on the 34th day of June, 1838, 
aged sixty-nine. , • 



WILLIAM IV. 


The historian who has to record the events end circumstances 
of his own time and nation, stands hi a situation of responsibility, 
far more awful than he who writes from the authority of preoeding 
chroniclers; some excuse may be made for one who foils into error 
by a reliance on the veracity bftoQeeAhat have gone before him, 
but no picas in extenuation can bfc found ,to)r toe writer, who wil¬ 
fully or ignorantly perkerta toe facts that oome under his own 
observation. 

It is the duty of those who write few posterity, to ‘divest them¬ 
selves, if possible, of all prejudices^- but, more particularly (than 
on any other occasion) ,wheri the, political affairs of nations com* 
under discussion: perhaps, this is the greatest difficulty the histo¬ 
rian lias to encounter, hut it is also’the most important object; and 
hough a dry recital of events may nut. afford equal entertainment, 
get an adherence to candour, with bot few comments Mixed tip in 
he narrative, will assuredly prove most instructive. 

The character of a monarch is so bleuded with the Ministerial 
rmisnctiofis of his reign, that be may often be blamed ToriCiror* 
iot bis own, and praised for wisdom by which he was never dia¬ 
log it idled ; from this cause, we find our history sO distorted, as to 
he lives of various princes. Tarty feeling overflowed all bounds, 
.rid while the Monks weie the only historians, no sovereign that 
-ver opposed their ra|«tcity for wealth and power, was allowed tq^ 
mss M^j&yAWui an ignominious tomb. . •*' 

InSh^Ki^wIhis still prevailing enmity arc apparent in toff 5 
olumiirSf ortr daily prints, now the guiding vehicles of jg HjMfi . 1 
■pinion, tititl It - thi.t to day is to them a Deity, because of pO wfleld 
uiiicideiue, to-mei.ow may be a Demon, on account of ten)* 
lev nit ion, <>r bwu’ise he shall dare to think for himself. ■' 

vt 11 .LIaM IV., c.ur pre-t nr gracious sovereign, we may ven¬ 
ire if, -<-!n. In.l.f ito eonlstted the office of a King with tafot-^ 

,m -a ,->■ !» ic-’i marks' a judicious ser.se of what betongs to toe'- 
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dignity of a prince; who, placing himself at the head of no party, is 
resolved to recognize no distinction of names, but to be, not nomi¬ 
nally only, but virtually the patriot, and Sovereign of ALL ILIS 
PEOPLE. We do not expect an universal assent to this declara¬ 
tion, for even the cpurse of His providence who rules over kings 
and kingdoms, does not please the inveterately discontented. 

Hia Majesty is the third son of Grotto f. III., by the late Queen 
Cb a Rt.OTTE, a princess of the House of Mecklinbuxgh Strelitz, a 
•mall principality in the north-west part of Germany 

William was born the 21st of August, 1765, and after a suitab’e 
education, was, at about fourteen years of age, entered as a mid¬ 
shipman in the naval service of his country, in which he continued 
seventeen or eighteen years, going through the usual routine of 
maritime duty, agd on several occasions manifesting great personal 
intrepidity. In 1828, he was constituted Lord High Admiral oj 
England, which office he shortly after relinquished ; and on the 
demise of hi* brother, George IV., in 1830, succeeded to the throne. 

On his Majesty's accession the accustomed formalities were ob¬ 
served of proclaiming his titles at the appointed place-, i the late 
King's ministers were empowered to continue in office; and all 
magistrates and public functionaries were enjoined to remain m 
the discharge of their seteral duties. The court had for some 
time previous to this been void of its roost splendid attractions, 
partly from the declining health of the late king, but more parti¬ 
cularly from the want ot that chief ornament—a Quern Consort. 
This defect was now happily repaired, by the introduction of his 
Majesty’s spouse, the accomplished ADEIAIDE, to whom lie 



had been some time previously married, and who was now raised 
to the dignity of QUEEN, a dignity that is not diminished by her 
Majesty in its performance. 

No period of British History was ever more fruitful of im¬ 
portant events than the present: great changes have been recently 
effected in the political state of the nation, and others are still in 
contemplation, both with respect to the economy of government, 
the jurisprudence of the country, and the administration of the 
dim Into. A bill for an extensive reform in die representation of 
the people in the Commons House of Parliament has passed into a 
law.aun also separate billsof the same import for Scotlandanilreland. 

The subject of tithes, as a means for supporting the clergy of 
the established chnrch, has long been a consideration, on wLlJi 
different opinions are entertained; and the affairs of^bgtandt that 
continual source of perplexity, occupy a large portioTOnijg$|$ive 
attention; very daring and bold attempts having been made in that 
part of his majesty’s dominions to alienate the people, to disunite the 
i overriment, and to setup a local legislature. Ilow these great 
changes may operate, remains yet to be proved, but it is to be 
hoped, that the good sense of the people, since Knowledge is on 
the increase, will enable them to use discreetly that power of which 
the redemption of their rights has given them die possession. 


With respect to commercial affairs, , the currency of the realm, 
the charters of the Bank and East India Company, are matters of 
serious consideration; monopolies of any description are, perhaps, 
always injurious, unless in such coses, where the enterprise may 
be too great for individual means to accomplish. Upon the whole, 
the present servants of the crown do not seem essentially to differ 
from their predecessors in foreign or domestic policy, unfees we 
may consider them more parsimonious in the national finance* 
than was ever before attempted. An exhausted treasury, however, 
may be dangerous to the stability of a government, should exi&e*'*® 
arise which require prompt and vigorous exertions,. and r ,' a ” 
decrease in the revenue shows, that a hasty abolition of * 

resources is not always wise policy. 

So far as our affairs are connected with foreign <yuntnes, * e 
may glance at their respective conditions. France rppeara yet in 
a very feverish state; the ebbing tide of her tremendously 
whelming revolution has not gone down without eddies in the 
current, occasioned by Bourbon obstacles to the stream of popular 
feeling. Charles X., her now discarded monarch, has sought pro¬ 
tection in this sanctuary of liberty; the land round which that 
guardian goddess has cast her aigis, and chosen it as her sate 
abode; the hospitable region where the oppressed and persecuted 
have refuge, and where misguided exiles may, undisturbed by the 
violence* of revenge, have time to reflect ana retract their errorsob- 

Uvssia, that growing giant, is still seeking to augment her uo 
minions, and the question of Bsi.oic ixdi:i i jbkZ‘vscV, and the 
partition of territory, is yet unsettled. 

In l’oRTi’GAt., the struggle for her crown betwfeen two brotH^ 3 ’ 
awaits either the simultaneous decision of the people, or the success' 
of the sword, in shedding the blood of thousands, who are arrayed 
on the one side and the other, to decide this um&tural contention. 

What effect these commotions and negotiations may have upon 
England in their results, is uncertain; but that her honor may 
remain untarnished, and her welfare defended, wc trust her people 
have courage and resolution enough to ensure. 

CONVERSATION ON THE PRECEDING CHAPTERS, 

BEOINNINO WITH THE 

HOUSE OF NORMANDY. 

Q. How many kings of England were there of the House of Nor¬ 
mandy 1 

A. "Three; namely,William I., sumamed the Conqueror; William II., 
and Henry 1. 

Q. When did William the Conqueror commence, and when close 
hia reign 1 And by whom succeeded 1 

A. William commenced his reign a.o. 1066, and died 1087, and was 
succeeded by his aon William. 

Q. When and how long did William reign ? 

A. William II. commenced his reign a.o. 1087, and died a.o. 1100. 
He was succeeded by Henry J. 

Q. When, and how long did Henry reign, and by whom waa he suc¬ 
ceeded ? 

A. Henry reigned from a.o. 1100 to a.o. 103 i, and was succeeded 
by his nephew Stephen, Earl of Jllois. 

HOUSE OF BLOIS. 

Q. When did Stephen ascend the throne 1 How long did he reign t 
and by what title or claim had he to the crown of England 1 

A. Stephen commenced his reign a.o. 1135, and died a.d. 115-k 
when he was succeeded by his cousin, Henry U. .Steplien olaiinatl 
his right to tho crown from having married AdeUi, the seventh child of 
William the Conqueror; the rightful heir, however, was Henry II. 

Q. How many kings were there of the House of Blow 1 

A. One—namely, Stephen. 

HOUSE OF PLANTAGENET. 

Q. How many kings of England were there of the House of Plan- 
tagenet 1 

A. Eight —namely, Henry IT., Richard I, John,Henry III, Ed¬ 
ward I., Edward if., Edward 111., and Richard II.; the latter of 
whom was deposed by his cousin Henry, Duke of Lancaster. 

(J. How long did the House of Plantugenat reign; end by what 
house succeeded ! 

A. The House of Plantngenet reigned from A.n, 1154 to 1390, when 
t was succeeded by the House of Lancaster, as above mentioned ^ 
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BRITISH MANUFACTURES.—No. II. 

WEAVING. 



(7%< Loom.) 


Tins is one of the staple manufactures of G eat Britain, and i 
is highly interesting to trace the history of on art which has 
tended so materially towards our commercial prosperity. 

Weaving is of great antiquity, even in this country, as a manu¬ 
factory of woollen cloths was established by the Romans at Win¬ 
chester, soon-after their invasion, of Britain. About six centtuics 
later we find a curious allusion to the process of weaving, as prac¬ 
tised by a bishop, who, in a treatise on “ female purity,'’ illustrates 
its beauty, and shows how necessary it is for other virtues to ac¬ 
company chastity. It is not,” says the worthy ecclesiastic, “ a 
web of one uniform colour and texture, without any variety of 
figures that pleaseth the eye and appeared) beautiful, but one that 
is woven by shuttles, filled with threads of purple and many other 
colours, flying from side to side, and forming a variety of figures 
aud images in different compartments.” Now this paragraph very 
accurately describes some of the most beautiful processes of 
figure weaving. 

About the close of the eleventh century the arts connected with 
t^c manufacture of cloth had made a considerable degree of im¬ 
provement, and the weavers in all the large towns were formed into 
guilds or corporations. The arts of spinning and weaving silk in 
a complete form were first brought over from France in the middle 
of die fifteenth century, and a company of females were established 
in London, called “ silk women,” who exclusively managed the 
business. But dte gnat improvement in this branch of manu¬ 
factures may be traced to the religious persecutions in France in 
1680, when more than fifty thousand workmen of various descrip¬ 
tions took refuge is this country. In the latter part of the last 
century the invaluable invention of Sir Richard Arkwright intro¬ 
duced die l&y extensive manufacture of cotton, and added a lu- 
* VM» I. 



(.The fFarping Machine.) ■ 

crafive and elegant branch of traffic to the commerce of Britain, 
lire light and fanciful department of the cotton manufacture has 
liecome in some measure the staple manufacture of Scotland," 
whilst the more substantial and durable cotton fabrics have given 
to England a manufacture inferior in importance and extent only 
to thp woollen trade. 

Having thus given a brief outline of the history of this Jbranch of 
manufacture, we must now examine the process by which thin and 
delicate threads are woven and converted into cloth.' , 

Weaving is performed by the aid of & machine called a loom, 
though this Biffin very much in its structure.. A loom, of the 
common form is shown on the left side of the accompanying en¬ 
graving. The anonymous author of a treatise on die maituf cure 
of silk, when speaking of this form of the loom, says, that simple 
as they are, they can yet ltd’ favourably contrasted with the rude 
contrivances still pursued in India, where the wretched weaver 
performs his labours in the open air, choosing bis station under 
trees, whose shade may protect him from the scorching rays of the 
sun. Here extending the threads which' compose iho warp of bis 
intended cloth lengthwise, between two bamboo rollers, which am 
fastened to the turf by wooden-pins, he digs a hole iu the earth 
large enough to contain his legs when in a sitting posture; then, 
suspending to a branch of a tree die cords which arc intended to 

ise die reciprocal raising and depressing of the alternate threads 
of his warp, he fixes underneath and couuccted with the cords two 
loops, into which inserting the great toe of either foot, he is ready 
to commence his operations. The shuttle wherewith he causes the 
cross threads or treofta interlace the warp, is in form like a netting- 
needle, and being somewhat longer than the breadth of the warp, ■ 
is made to perform the office of a button, by striking die tlpeads of 
the woof close up to each other. 

JVith this rude apparatus, the patient Indian succeeds iu weaving 
fabrics, which for delicacy of texture, cannot be surpassed, and cejj- ' 
hardly be rivalled by the European weaver, even when his laboul*^, 
are aided by the most elaborate machinery. But it is only in, db*-',’ 
mates where the absolute natural wants of men are fow,' *HMt 
under systems of government where the oppressions of die donsi-^ 
naut caste, deprive die unhappy bulk of the people of all newffi 
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- for attaining more than suffices for the barest supply of those wants, 
that such labours can “fee so performed. 

Tta art aC weaving varies but little, whatever may be the ms- 
• terial which is the subject of the manufacture. The principal diff¬ 
erence discernible in the construction of looms intended for-the 
weaving of the silken or of woollen fabrics, consists in the greater 
Strength and stability required for the latter machine, in conse¬ 
quence of the less delicate nature of the substance employed. 

She simple loom ordinarily used in wiaviug plain silks, is re¬ 
presented at the head of the article, and may be thus described : 
A is the beam or yard-roll, on which die tlncads which form die 
warp are wound, and as the warping or winding the silk on the 
roller is a very important part of the process, it will be necessary 
to turn to thcrother portion ok the weaver’s shop, in which the ap¬ 
paratus is exhibited in operation. It consists ofa tressed to support 
the bobbins which are arranged in rows, and each filament is car¬ 
ried through a perforated piece of wood, from whence the threads 
are conducted to the large cylindrical reel. A child seated on the 
stool gives motion to the handle, and as the roller revolves it car- 
ries'wilh it a string wHich winds on the upper pivot. One end of 
this string is attached to the perforated piece of wood which is thus 
gradually raised, and with it the whole bundle of threads which 
thus assumes a spiral form. Having thus procirel a sufficient 
quantity of single threads to form the wuip, it is then passed 
through a sort of comb, and attached to the loom, il, is the cloth- 
beam or breast-roll, to which the ends of the warp are also attached, 
and on which the woven silk is wound when finished ; C is a 
weight attached to the frame of the loom, and suspended over tin 
yarn-roll to produce, by the friction of its eon), the requisite ten 
sion of the threads of the warp; J) K ate treadles, on which tin 
weaver presses his feet alternately; and as the triad!:* 1) is at¬ 
tached to the huddle or harness d il, whilst the nth*, r tiemllc K is 
attached to the hcddle < <*, it will be evident that the depiv-sioi 
of each treadle will correspond, ugly mil noun; the po-ition of it- 
heddle. The two huddles, d d and c c, are euchd'oriued of l\vi 
horizontal sticks, connected through the whole extent by numerou! 
small cords of an equal length ; and the two huddles me so united 
by a rope and pulley, as shown in the erigrav mg, that the depletion 
of the one must cause the rising of the other. These huddle-*, 
which arc commonly called the* harness of the loom,utc furnished 
with loops at the points where they will be intersected by tin 
warp, each individual thread of which is pasted, in icguhu suc¬ 
cession, through the cords of one or other of the huddles, -..o tha 
each alternate thread of the warp is passed through the loops oi 
the one heddle, while the intermediate threads are passed through 
the cords of that one, aud through the loops of the other heddb’s 
It is now evident that the dcpn-.MOii ol the heddle d d by means 
of the treadle i), will cause the depression of all the threads of the 
warp which pass through its loops, and at the same time will raise 
the heddle e e, together with all the intermediate threads of the* 
warp which pass through it* loops, leaving between the tw o division* 
of threads a space of about two inches, for the pas-age of the shuttle 
A modern improvement substitutes for the loops small metallic 
eyes, through which the warp threads are passed, and by this 
means the wearing of the l in cads is in some measure avoided. 

frame, f G U II, is called the batten, which is suspended by 
it* bar F, fiom the upper framing of tin loom in such a manner 


placed apiece of wood or thick leather, called a picker, and these are 
node to tnmeae *oaemail guide-wires fixed between rite cide xdils 
GG, and the ends of the troughs. The<picliersi*re united by a riack 
string fastened to each, and ( meeting at a common handle. I, is 
the reed which is-composed sometimes of small portions of split 
reeds or canes, but most frequently of flattened wires. These are 
fixed like the teeth of a comb in a frame which rests upon tiie 
shuttle-race H, and the threads of the warp are passed through 
the iutersticial spaces of the reed. These are covered by a top- 
piece, having a longitudinal groove along its lower side, and which 
is called the lay-cap. MM, me cylindrical bars of wood made 
smooth, which are placed horizontally between tho alternate 
threads of the warp to prevent their becoming by any means en¬ 
tangled. N, is the weaver’s seat, and being huifg by rounded eitdg, 
resting in corresponding brackets fixed to the framing, the position 
of this seat accommodates itself to the convenience of the weaver 
in the different movements of his labour. It must be lifted up 
when the weaver either takes or quits his seat at the loom, aud 
can be readily replaced. 

Having thus given our readers an account of plain weaving, we 
must briefly notice the fanciful and ornamental part of the busi¬ 
ness. Figures, or patterns, arc produced in the loom by employ¬ 
ing threads of different colours either in the warp or weft. By the 
proper use of these some colours may be dbneealed, or kept bac k, 
whilst others are thrown into the front of the fabric. These are 
made to change places at tho will of the weaver, or, as in thu.ca*e 
of the Jiiccurd loom, by the agency of machinery. In other cases, 
the same end is accomplished by employing two or three shuttles, 
with different-coloured threads, eitheaof which may be introduced 
at pleasure. 

Where open patterns arc employed some slight modification of 
the machinery is found necessary, but while we now write, an 
account lias appeared in the foreign scientific journals, and copied 
into Mr. Uabbage’s work, on the economy of manufactures, of ail 
ingenious engineer on the continent having actually produced a 
species of cloth manufactured by the aid of a *‘ caterpillar weaver.” 
The following is the mode of proceeding adopted : Having made 
a paste of the leaves of the plant, on which the species of cater¬ 
pillar he employs feeds, he spreads it thinly over a stone, or other 
flat substance of the required size He then, with a camel-hair 
pencil dipped in oil, draws the pattern lie, wishes the insects to 
leave open. This stone is then placed in an inclined position, 
and a considerable number of the caterpillars are placed at the 
bottom. A peculiar species is chosen, which spins a strong web, 
and the animals commence at the bottom, eating and spinning their 
way up to the top, carefully avoiding every part touched by the 
oil, but devouring evety other part of the paste. The extreme light¬ 
ness of those veils, combined with some strength, is truly surpris¬ 
ing. One of them, measuring twenty-six and a half inches by 
seventeen inches, weig.-cd only 1.51 grain, a degree of lightness 
wii.cli will 'appear more strongly by contrast with other fabrics. 
One square yard of the substance of which these veils are mane, 
wciglis four grains and one-third, whilst one square yard of silk 
gauze weighs one hundred and thirty-seven grains, and one square 
yafd of the finest patent net weighs two hundred and sixty-two 
grams and a half. 


that it will swing to and fro a- on a Co. re of motion. A shelf is Soroe men value themselves upon their birth; m my opinion 

formed by making the bottom bar II broader than the side rails nothing but virtue confers nobility .—Eputla tfPhldarit. 

GG, so that it projects about an mth and a half beyond them on r* - . . „ . . 

,i i r .i e i n *i*i , , , r Curiosity about trifles is a mark of a little mind, 

the side furthest from the breast-roll. 1 lit* ends oi the shelf are pro- 

thonged by boards which form troughs or boxes in each of which i> j 
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HJSIORT OT ASTRONOMY. 

(Continue#from page 38.) 

In the time of Alexander the Great, flourished the celebrated 
Aristotle and CdlUsthenes, both eminent astronomers; the latter 
of whom, by command of the king, made a dh|tin'ct«nd accurate 
description of die countries under the dominion of that monarch 
by direct measurement, and observations of the correspondence ol 
terrestrial objects, with the positions of the stars; thereby, ren¬ 
dering Geography, by means of its alliance with Astronomy, a 
real science. 

Nor was the cultivation 'of Astronomy confined to the Greeks. 
We learn from Ctesar, that the Damns diligently instructed their 
youth in what concerned the motion of the stars, and the extent of 
the Earth and IIeavxks. Pytheas, an astronomer of Marseilles. 
urged by the wish of making discoveries in the science, sailed 
northwards, b. c. 380, until he reached an island, supposed to b 
Jet/a d, where, he affirmed, that in summer, the sun rose again 
almost immediately after it had set. This, which is now known 
to be fact, was ridiculed as fabulous by the philosophers of those 
days; and Pytheas, who appears to have possessed great learning 
and talents, was treated as avisionary; he discovered that tlic 
phenomena of the tides are connected with the motions of the moon, 
and tl at the Polar Star is not precisely at the Pole. 

For want of a just idea of the Solar System, many phenomena 
of the planetary worlds were inexplicable to the ancients. Of 
these, their direct and retrograde motions, and their becoming at 
ti nes apparently stationary, was no trifling difficulty. Apollonius, 
of Perga, endeavoured to explain this phenomenon by cycles and 
epicycles, or circles within circles; but tins contrivance afforded 
by no means a satisfactory solution. 

In Alexandria, that celebrated city of Egypt, founded by Ai rx- 
aniif.h, a school for the cultivation of the sciences was established 
by Ptolemy Philudelphus; astronomy was assiduously attended 
to by the students, until its destruction by the Arabs, a. d. C-12, 
after it had subsisted upwards of 900 years. 

Vigorous endeavours were, from time to time, made to introduce 
the rational system of Pythagoras, but vulgar prejudice stiff pre¬ 
vailed. Aristarchus of Samos,’ who flourished about three centu¬ 
ries before Christ, was one of these enlightened philosopher. 
II. CV 281, he observed the solstice, and proposed a method for de¬ 
termining the distances of the sun and moon. Eratosthenes of 
Cyrene,t who nourished a little later, was royal librarian to Pto¬ 
lemy Evergctcs, and constructed armillary spheres,! which were 
afterwards so successfully employed by Hipparchus, and others, 
Archimedes of Syracuse, so celebrated for his geometrical and me¬ 
chanical skill, was likewise an eminent astronomer. 

Hut none amongst all the ancient sages is to be compared with 
Hipparchus of Nice,|| in Bithynia, for astronomical discoveries and 
just views of that wonderful science, who wrote about 110 years, a c. 
Although he entertained the erroneous idea that the Sun and planets 
moved round the Earth gp their centre, he discovered that the time 
from the autumnal to the vernal equinox was seven days longer, 
than from the vernal to the autumnal. He formed tables for tlu* 
equation of time, on the difference between real and apparent 
time, the latter being indicated by a sun-dial. lie explained the] 
different motions of the moon, and accomplished the difficult and 

* A small island iu the Mediterranean Sea. 

t Pyrene, tlia capital of Cyrenaa-a, and one of the cities tailed Pen- 
iapo/it, in Africa. 

t An armiltary sphere is composed of several brass circles, whioh 
a represent these of the horizon, meridian, ecliptic, &tc., drawn cn the 
globe. 

H Bithynia, in Asia Minor, now Asiatic Turkey. * 
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laborious task of making a*catalogu« jof [the’stars, mwfc&fr fteSr 
distances, and showing the means whereby their precise placet*Ob 
the hemisphere of Alexandria might be known. He calculated like¬ 
wise all the eclipses that were to happen for §00 years. As he 
makes no mention of comets, it is supposed, either that he never 
saw one, or tliat he considered them merely as meteors. Hippar¬ 
chus is said likewise to have discovered the parallax of the hea¬ 
venly bodies, or the difference of their situation as viewed from the 
centre of the Earth, and any point on its surface: this discovery 
Ijjts been of great importance to astronomy. 

At Romf., this science was not neglected. Pysidonius of Am- 
panite in Syria, though he usually resided at RHddes, taught As¬ 
tronomy occasionally in ihat metropolis; he was cotemporary with 
Cicero aud Pompty, the former of whom speaks very highly of a 
celestial sphere constructed by him. About the^tame time Cleo- 
med.es wrote a treatise on the sphere, the motions, periods, dis¬ 
tances, and magnitudes of the planets,^ and on Eclipses; and 
although he gathered all his knowledge from the writings of pre¬ 
ceding Astronomers and from actual observation, his work is va¬ 
luable, as preserving those writings and handing them dawn to us, 
which would otherwise have been lost, Ilis opinions respecting 
refraction ; tbe relative distances of the Sun, moon, and stars, and 
their magnitudes, approximate to file truth. 

The Romans began eariy to understand the nature of Eclipses, 
and the method of calculating them, and thus they prevented the 
superstitious terrors which sometimes paralyzed the strength of 
armies where they happened; thus Sulpitius Ga’.lus foretold the 
Eclipse which took place the night before the battle, in which, 
Perseus, King of Mucedon was defeated by Pauhis Emilias; it if.* 
probable that this event contributed to the victory ; for the Romans 
being forewarned were not alarmed; whilst, it is probable, the 
phenomenon damped the courage of the enemy. 

Nor did men of the highest rank, and whose ambition might have 
been supposed sufficient to occupy all their attention, neglect this 
science. Julius C/rsar studied it and reformed tht Calendar of 
Suma. Cictro is said to have been a skilful Astronomer, and 
Vttrro was the first that made use of Eclipses to rpgulate Clmv 
oology. 

In the mi'll of Augustus, Cains ManUius wrote a" poem, entitled 
Astioromuon, which contains much that is valuable, but it is de¬ 
li i-ed by the reveries of Judicial eLstrulogy ; and Menclaus, a.d. 50, 
assisted the science greatly by his discovery of the principal theories 
n spherical Trigonometiy. 

In general, however, the Romans paid little attention to As¬ 
tronomy, and the science fell almost into desuetude, until the 
study of it was revived by Ptolemy, a native of Pto/cmais, in 
Egypt, and a professor in the school of Alexandria, about a. i>. 140. 
He collected, and reduced into a regular treatise, the substance of the 
writings on this subject then extant, and enlargedihe work by ob¬ 
servations of his own; this volume was calledby the Auahs, Alma¬ 
gest, and by the Ghtf.ks, Meg-ala Synlaxis, or the Oteat .Syntaxis: 
t supports the erroneous opinion which still prevailed, that the 
Earth is the centre of the Universe, and endeavours to account 
or the phenomena of the heavenly bodies by means so compli¬ 
cated that they can with difficulty be understood, and so remote 
from the beautiful simplicity of nature, that it is astonishing it 
Could have had any advocates among]the wise ami learned J*'it 
was, however, universally received, and so greatly admired, that, 
though by no means new, it was denominated the Ptolemaic 
System. 

As we have already mentioned, the Alexandrian school was 
broken up, and its library destroyed, when the city was taken by 
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flie Auis, *. d. <542. The books were so numerous, that, though 
they wore distributed among the 4000 public baths in the city, as 
fuel to heat them, it was six'months before they were all consumed 
The Almagest, of Ptolemy, escaped the general wreck, and was 
translated into AraHc,. a. d. 827, and into Latin about 1350; the 
. manuscript is said to be still extant, in the library of All Navis 
Cottegt, Oxford. Ptolemy wrote likewise a Geography, in which 
. the situations of places are, for the first time, pointed out by their 
'latitudes and longitudes. 

A few years after the destruction of the Alexandrian library 
those very Arabs, who lmd committed such devastation amongst 
those valuable Stores of learning, began to study such treatises on 
the sciences ns had escaped the sad catastrophe; they paid paiti- 
cular attention to those that treated on Astronomy, and even some 
of the Caliphs * became not only patrons of, but proficients ,in 
this interesting ^tudy. TIaroi/n al IIasciiid, who reigned in the 
latter end of the eighth, aud the beginning of the ninth century, 
and makes so conspicuous a figure in many of the eastern tales, 
was a munificent patron of scientific men, and is said to have sent 
as a present to Charlemagne, a clepsydra, or water-clock, which 
pointed out the hours, by curious mechanical contrivances, which 
were then considered as an astonishing instance of ingenuity; but 
were probably, in reality, inferior to the common cuckoo-clock of 
the present day. Ai.mansor, the son of Hurmtu, trod in Ins 
father's steps, and even went beyond him in his real for the promo¬ 
tion of useful knowledge. By his order the obliquity of the ecliptic 
was ascertained, hut authors differ as to the result, and a degree of 
the meridian was measured on the plains of Singia, near the lit d 
Sea. Thus, the An a ns merit praise, not only for haring preserved 
the scattered relics of ancient learning, but for attempting to add 
to the stotes of science by observations aud discoveries of their own 
Many of the works of the Arabian astrouomers have been translated 


Origin of errors. 

L—DRAGONS. 

" —There are said to be certain winged snakes shoot ./Ethiopia.” ‘ 

AairroTcs. 

Ali. the old books on natural history contain marvellous accounts 
of what they call “ Ddacons;” and which they represent as abound¬ 
ing in all waste and outlandish places. They have never been seen, 
however, by any modem traveller 1 Die following description from. 
Aristotle will introduce them to the acquaintance of our readers: 

“ C'thias says, there is a certain savage animal in India, the 
name. of which is Martichora, that has a triple row of teeth in 
each jaw. lie adds, that th^s animal is equal in magnitude to 
a lion ; that it is similarly hairy with, and has feet resembling 
those of, a lion, but that its face and ears are like those of a roan, 
and that its tyes are azure, and its colour resembling that of 
cinnabar. Ithas alsoa tail armed with a sting, and resembling 
the tail of the land scorpion. It is likewise furnished with certain 
native DARTS, which it hurls forth, and it utters a sound 
resembling that of a pipe and a trumpet. But it runs with no 

LESS S win NESS THAN THE STAG; AND IS SAVACF., AND FEEDS ON 
HUMAN FITSH.” 

Notwithstanding the authority of the great master of Alexander, 
we venture to affirm, that this description is as purely imagi- 
tary as the fact (?) which he also states, that, if a serpent’s eyes be 
lug out they will shortly be reproduced ; and, that the amputated 
ails of lizards are also similarly obliging. Succeeding writers fol- 
owed worthily in this train of wonders, and beasts of all shapes and 
Impositions speedily decorated their pages. We have selected two 
for the public amusement. The first represents his majesty, the 
ring of the Ethiopian Dragons, and the second, a Sea Serpent, 
ireakfnsting -on a ship's crew; both of which have been diawn 
rom G'esner's famous work on Natural History. 

i. 


into Latin, and are still extant. 


The Persians, the Indians, and the Chinese, attended early to 
the study of this seiencc; the first-mentioned people fix the length 
of the solar year at three hundred and sixty-fire days sjg hours; 
and to render this computation convenient, they dropped the six 
boon, and instead thereof, intercalated a month of thirty days once 
in one hundred and twenty years, which answered the same pur¬ 
pose as the extra day in our bissertile, or leap-year; this being at 
length found too much, Omar Cheyham, an astronomer of that 
nation, improved the calendar by adding a day every fourth year, 
for seven periods of four years each, and then a day on the fifth 
year for the eighth period, and so on continually, which comes 
near foe truth. ... 


t'Even the barbarous Tartar princes "patronized Astronomy. 
Houlagon Khan, who conquered Persia, about l?6-t, built an 
observatory in the city of Maragha, and established a kind of 
college of astronomers, over whom he placed N astir Ed.Un, as 
president. To this man the world is indebted for several astro¬ 
nomical works. Ulvcii Beg, grandson of Tamerlane, was a 
■munificent patron of the science, and established tin astronomical 
.academy, at Samar at n<l, of which he himself became one of the 
members; it is said, that in this academy was a quadrant of one 
hundred and eighty feet radius, but so unwieldy an instrument 
must have been rather for show than use, Ulugh Beg published 
some wonts which are still extant, the chief of which was, a cata¬ 
logue nf the stars, and some astronomical tables, the most perfect 
. .°w® ,n . l " e ^ ast - Since this period Astronomy has de- 
"T™ * Persia, and gii%n place to astrological fancies, so that 
modern Persians scarcely knov how to make a rude calcula 
■uon of an cchpse. 


Si * 


, ,, ; i low commuca.J 

" ,s-£f *!’.* B0TPrp, ’gn °f the Saracens, in whom was ret 
■mtboi Uy m all matters relating both to religion tad author 



The imaginative faculty, thus set at liberty, having exhausted 
itself in devising odd shapes for its grotesque family, proceeded to 
invest them with human feelings; and hence have originated a 
great number of love stories, in which foe dragons are represented 
carrying-off high-born dames, building sylvan palaces for their 
abode, and performing deeds of chivalric daring for their defence 
or amusement. It is honourable, however, to the present intelti- 
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gence of the times, to soy, that every school-boy knows these dm* themselves, and who, usually being ef a superstitious east, took 
gon histories to be “ cunningly devised feblaewhich will, there- care, in their serpentine embellishments, that the world 
fore, save the trouble of confutation, and leave us only the task of not forget the philosophic feet, that a snowball rolling upeft SMTP, 
developing the cause which brought them into existence. enlarges as it descends. 

We consider that dragons are chimeras of the brain, thrown off We trust that we have thus clearly developed the ultimate causa 
ftt>m a heated fency when under the influence of a. To make to which the generation of “ gorgons and hydras dire” may ba 
this evident, it will be necessary to define, in what fear consists, traced; but the subject will not be complete without the useful 
and then briefly to review its effects. Locke says, “ Fear is an un- demonstration, that error always increases our liability to impo* 
easiness of the mind, upon the thought of future evil likely to befell sition :—frauds are] seldom committed on the intelligent. Ibis 
usj" and “ Coo an on the Passions,” states fear to be “ a painful axiom admits of an illustration very much to eur present purpose, 
sensation, produced by the immediate apprehension of some im- LMany years since, an impostor in Germany manufactured a seven- 


pending eviland Search, in his “ Light of Nature,” adds, that 
« when the nerves are weak, and extremely sensible, they fall pre¬ 
sently into tremours, that throw the mind off the hinges, and cast a 
confusion over her.” From these definitions we learn, therefore, 
that Fear predisposes the mind to false impressions; and lienee we 
find Shakspcare’s Richard the Third, in the agonies of remorse, 
exclaiming, 

O coward conscience! how do.* thou afflict me! 

■ The lights burn m,c. Is it nut dead ;uidni^!it! 

Cold ,fearful drops, atom! on inv trembling llfc.li. 

What I do 1 fear mvselt'I There's nomj else by. 

Tn Richard's case, fear over-mastering the truth of his percep¬ 
tions, caused the light apparently to “ burn him '' Again, in 
1 Smart’s Odes,” we find the same principle recognised : 

And thrice he ( Chanticleer) rail'd aloud the tardy sun, 

And thrice he hailed the dawn's ambiguous light; 

Hack to tlieir graves the Jear-brgrlteu phantom) run. 

Now, it is our notion, that a dragon is nothing more than one of 
these fear-begotten phantoms; and we conceive that they might 
have originated thus: Suppose a man in those remote acres, when 
ignorance was the commonest misfortune, to be passing through 
the “ ambiguous light" of a tropical forest; the dreariness of the 
place would excite his fears, and give a preternatural acuteness to 
his senses: suddenly, an immense serpent rises, in horrid abruptness, 
hissing from the bushes; the man starts—fear overcomes him—he 
is paralyzed for a monton t, and his fascinated eyes, brimful of 
death, fix themselves immoveebty upon the slimy reptile, as he 
writhes in tortuous horror, previous to a fetal spring. TIius en¬ 
tranced, he stands for a moment, till, summoning his fleeting 
energies, he dashes with spasmodic violence from the scene— 

Full ftst ha flies, and dare* not look behind him, 

'Tilt, out of breath, ha overtakes his follows, 

Who gather round, and wonder at tlio talo 
Of hotTid apparition, tall and ghastly— 

The swift motions of the serpent half seen in the darkness, could 
not, surely, be accomplished without wings mid feet ? and wings 
and feet he accordingly gives him; saucer eyes, smoking jaws, 
roaring voice, and stinging tail, are finishing touches, which he adds 
in after narratives: for he continue^, through life, to tell the tale to 
every new acquaintance, with the small addition, perhaps, of a 
desperate combat, fought by himself with the great, roaring, smok¬ 
ing, stinging, winged dragon. That this is not an exaggerated pic¬ 
ture, we refer the reader to our extract from Aristotle, in which the 
“ triple rows of teeth,” “ lion’s feet,” “blue eyes,” “ red skin,” 

“ stinging tail,” “ native darts,” " swiftness," “ savageness/' and 
appetite for “human flesh," are all the lurid flashes of a mind in¬ 
sane through fear. It was, without doubt, as we have already inti¬ 
mated, that, from some such turbid sources, the ancient naturalists 
derived their descriptions; for we find that they always begin with, 

“ It is said," “ Ctesias says,” “ We have heard,” 4cc.; but never, 
wz have seen. These hearsay narratives have descehded to our 
own times through a vast number of writers who never thought for i 


headed dragon, and exhibited it to the learned (?) as a leal stuffed 
specimen. The existence of dragons being an eurticle in the papu¬ 
lar creed, it did not require a veiy great exertion of credulity to 
add “seven heads ” to the specific description; and, thus the mon¬ 
ster shortly became an object of undoubted wonder; and, after 
passing through many hands, it was at length deposited in the 
Museum at Hamburgh, where it was valued at seven thousand 
pounds ! Here it continued the “ l&>n ” of the place, attracting 
multitudes of visiters, and greatly enriching the tradesmen in its 
vicinity. At length, however, the illustrious Linntrus, who was 
then a young man, and on his first tour, arrived at the city; a sight 
of this strange beast at once convinced him that it was a vile manu¬ 
facture of fish skins, birds’ talons, canine teeth, straw, 8cc. Ths truth 
of this opinion he publicly demonstratedbut, instead of getting 
honour for his disabuse of the public mind, a riot was made by the 
tradespeople, who declared their bread in danger by his cursed 
doctrines, and accordingly he was shamefully driven from the 
c.ty. 



We have here given a feithful representation of the Hamburgh 
dragon, from a plate drawn originally by’Seba from the specimen 
itself. y. 

SCHOOL DAYS. • 

Oon thoughts revert to the days of childhood, as the trAvelfe 
tanks round on the home which is first receding from his view; and 
school days, with all their momentous troubles, become dear to our 
recollections. IIow many a lawyer, as he bear! his purple bag 
sighs for the hours when he flourished his satchel; —how many a 
governor has found the rod he had to sway more abhorrent than the 
rod he once had to endure 1 We recall our sports and those who 
sliared them, and envy the memory of our juvenile sorrows: mole¬ 
hills of calamity which, in after life, we exchange for mountain! of 
misery. My school days were not very happy ones, and the epithet 
“ unlicked cub” could not have been applied to me Item the day 
of my entrance into Mr. Turvcy’s academy to my exit therefrom. 
I was!always fond (as I believe cveiy one is) of doing* things in my 
own way.« My usher, Mr. Heartless, was no brooker of innova- 
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tforrs ho Imct stvoog arguments (mrgumentum haculinu m) in favour 
#feld systems. Ite did wtry thing by rule, oven to the eastigation 
of his scheterSj avhtrth my head and hands could testify. He had 
a twist with the weapon of chastisement, that I never saw (nor 
fcit) excelled. ViTiat principally provoked him was my method of 
SErhhMetuing 5 for, by some process that I could not account for 
dims, and cannot recollect now, I learnt tin dt of my multipli- 
ettiou owns without setting down the ordinary work.—*Twas in 
varirt that ho tried me with sums set expressly for me, I was inva¬ 
riably correct; except when I followed his method, and then I 
made a thousand blunders. However, Mr. If. persisted, and my 
talent for imjirovisa^orieai arithmetic was nipped m the hud. In 
writing, I assembled my four unhappy fingers and ill-f. ted thumb 
so close to the nibqf the pen as to draw the ink on myriads, and 
bis rule on my knuckles. In spelling,I had also a pleasing originality 
—hurt for heart, a^l plow for plough, were standing favoui ites 
with me. Heigho ! bad as the worst of those days were, they were 
better than the happiest 1 have since seen; and I sincerely exclaim 
with the poet “ Would I were again a child I” Of all school days 
of which 1 have ever heard, those enjoyed by the scholars of St. 
Haul's are the strangest. There Suftt was Latinized — theie i'Mkton 
studied, and cursed his “Grtcea: Orammatices Itudimenta —and 
there have a hundred clever fellows been thumped into attention 
In the year 1814, Da. Roosters (new no more) was head master. 
He was a venerable-looking gent., clad in rusty black, with a hat 
to which Daniel Dancer's thirteen-year-old one must have looked 
juvenile and fresh. He wore a broad steel watch-chain, six inches 
by four; and looked scarcely more lively than Ins bust, which, 
subscribed for by the boys, adorns the school-room. There, did he 
exercise his peculiarities, one of which was, to enter with his dress in 
that disorder that might, according to our new vagrant act, have con¬ 
signed its wearer to Brixtou for a month. When a noise occurred in 
the school, he invariably chastised the head boy of every class; a kind 
t practical lecture on the dangets of eminence. The doctor had 
i ova notions, too, on the score of punishment; for he was wont 
1 tie six canes together, to inflict that chustisemttt that could 
have been now forcibly inflicted with one. Another master was 

William Alexander Charles D-m. Esq. On his house door 

was a brass plate inscribed W. A. C. D- m ; from which he ob¬ 

tained the appellation of whack D——m; and his entree was always 
attended by the chorus of “ whack row-de-dow.” In vain did he 
castigate or remonstrate; cane and casuistry alike failed of effect. 
We had taken it into our heads, and it could not be thrashed out 
of them. Even the gravest boys persisted; young Barber Beau¬ 
mont, Taunton (the surgeon), and many more were principal altoes 
in tins chorus. There was another species of rebellion which the 
conglomerated efforts of all the masters could not quell. This was 
the boys flinging iheirbooks at the head of any visiter entering with 
his hat on. They had no respect for persons or heavers, whoever 
entered the precincts of the school-room covered, was a mark dor 
vengeance. Gradus, Juvenal, I’ersius, /Ksop, and Xenophon, flew 
round him like hail; a strange way of hailing a visiter erminly. 
At Paul's school the lowest, is called the first class, and the boys 
in it ore termed the single boys; not that any of the others arc mar¬ 
ried that I know of. Their day’s penance is really worth desctibiug 
In the first place (in 1814) we poor shivering wretches used to go at 
seven in the morning, with sixpenny laperr 111 japanned boxes, 
and commence our studies with fingers below freezing point, there 
being no fires in the school at' any time. At half-past seven, poor 
Dr. Roberts used to crawl in with a white chin, pm pie cheeks, and 
blue nose, lie had ■« desk with back props opposite the pupil’s 
face: upon which props a duplicate of the lesson to he delivered 


was usually placed by the attentive scholar. When this trick was 
impracticable, we used to puff out the doctor's candles. Then would 
the reverend tutor, cut away indiscriminately in the dark; face, 
nose, or eyes, found no exceptions. At eight o'clock, a . m ., 0116 
Mrs. Margery, a withered specimen of the fair sex, was let into 
the yard, with hot rolls, butter, and treacle; which she vended at the 
moderate price of three halfpence, and then, while our masticatory 
organs were employed, we thawed into a little comparative com¬ 
fort. Whenever a new boy appeared among us, fight he must. 
Some of the bigger lads found him a suitable match, and on the 
first half holiday lie was conducted to a place called “ the Cock¬ 
pit;” the very spot where the new post-office now stands, and there, 
with all the ceremonials of a regular fight (brandy bottle, lemon, 
and towel), did they set-t'>. These battles were upon the principle 
of martial education, fur our school had its wars. The most deadly 
and fierce of those, was with Merchant Taylor’s School. I don't 
know why, but when ever we nut a Merchant Taylor, “whack he 
had it.” Sometimes six i f us Pauls would meet tlnec of those Tay- 
lois, in St. Thomas Apostle or other narrow nooks; and then woe 
betide them. But when the odds were reversed and ter were beset 
by numbers, our agility in escaping was really wonderful. Under 
brewers’drays, through warehouses; any thing to avoid the mo- 
haw kin" taylors, whom we denounced as the vilest cowards upon 
caith, thus to set two upon one. Once (obliterate it from the chro¬ 
nicles of thy college, O Paul!) we disgraced ourselves by fight¬ 
ing with a charity-school; sparred with young gentlemen with 
maiks 011 their breasts; wrestled with wearers of leathern unmen¬ 
tionables. These offsprings of chanty, however, did not carry the 
precepts of their parent out of the school-room. Chanty began 
and ended at home with them ; they were at once the most furious 
and unmerciful of all our foemen, and were, 1 think, the first 
inventors of the system, which we afteivvurds pursued, of putting 
stones inside snowballs to make their effect more certain and 
severe, llut of all things dear to recollection, the appositions at 
Easter are the dearest. Then did the elders brush up their scene* 
and sentences from Sophocles and Seneca; and their recollections 
of Demosthenes and Ferranus. Those were lire times for good 
memories and bold voices! The rewards, which in 1811 were 
valuable volumes bound m morocco, and embellished with the 
head of the master, dwindled down (in 1816) to plain sheepskiin- 
covered commonplaces with neither head nor tail to them. Hie 
transit g/m in tumuli! Those days are past, and the giver of those 
volumes is in his grave; and though new tutors rise, and new 
pupils congregate, Paul’s school has, in my inind, ceased to 
exist. The new building has not the savour of an academy, and 
no more indicates a seat of learning than the new fret-woik of 
Westminster Abbey agrees with the beautiful Gothic specimens that 
surround it. ’ 

When I consider the boundless activity of our minds, the res 
membrance we have of things past, our foresight of what is to 
co ne; when I reflect on the noble discoveries and vast improve¬ 
ments, by which those minds have advanced arts and sciences ; 
I am entirely persuaded, and out of all doubt, that a nature which 
has in itself a fund of so many excellent things cannot possibly be 
mortal.— Xenophon, 400, n. r. 

Happiness is the only thing of real value in existence; neither 
riches, nor power, nor wisdom, nor learning, nor strength, no* 
beauty, nor virtue, nor even life itself, being of any importance, but 
.is they contribute to Us production.— Jenyns. 
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BEGINNINGS OF KNOWLEDGE.— No. I. Where is the machine most easily stopped? On th* largo 

' To know wheel—the hand may be placed on that and stop it, wbtfitho 

That which Wore tu lios in daily life, motion of the small stones is so rapid, that if the hand were aO- - 

Is the prime wisdom. Mii.ion. plied to them, it would be ground to rite bones. 

' M«hy things which are very simple and have very little id- But the man applies the hoop to the latge ^oae in order to mako 

viting in themselves, prove far more worthy of ’ ring known thai the noise; and there are sparks of fire produced at the same 
those which come upon us like wonders, and take the eyes by time ? The noise is a curious matter, for the very same hit of 
Storm. Then let us take the very fust object,- -Them, I hear it. hoop might have been made into lire strings of a musical instru- 
and hear it most offensively, before I see it,-— ru nt, and have given out sounds as delightful as those produced 

i uk caisuEii am> uis writEi.. by the grimier me grating. 'Die sparks of fire, the sharpening of 

Let ns see if there is any knowledge in that, the sound of which the knife, and all the operations of the “needy knife grinder/' have 
is so very annoying, as the artist holds the hit of hoop against really more of philosophy iu them than manybooks of philosophy, 
it, by way of calling the attention of the cook-maids. Sound is produced by the vjbration of bod ids, so that different 

How did it come? Hie grinder wheeled it along the path; and parts of them strike the air with different velocities, or degrees of 
he was enabled to do so by means of that very same wheel which motion; and the sound may be produced either by the body 
gives motion to his grinding stones. He slips off the leather belt, striking the air, or, by the air striking the body. Air against air will 
and lifts up the liandles, so that the machine rests only on the make loud sounds, as in the case of thunder? But air will not 
wheel; then he puts the belt doubled across his shoulders, witli a put n perfectly smooth body into a state of vibration so as to 
handle in the double of each end; and on he bundles, without produce sound. A smooth cannon-ball fliqf in silence, and so 
much more labour than if he were walking. docs an unfeathered arrow that flies straight; hot a ball honey- 

The man is, in fact, quite a philosopher. If the wheel is three combed, or with holes in its surface, or an arrow that is 
feet in diameter—that is in width from side to side, and the axle feathered, or that wriggles, sings as it flies. Birds that fly along 
of it only half an inch, he pushes along his seventy-two pounds of with steady wing make no noise ; but when they flutter they do, 
a load, as easily as he would push two pounds along the ground at as the different parts of their wings strike the iur with different 
the end of a stick. Then if the centre of the weight is oue velocities. Down and soft fur make little noise. Owls and cats 
foot from the centre of the wheel, and two feet from Uie handles move in comparative silence. ~i 

in the loops of the belt, he carries only twenty-four pounds, and If the vibration be uniform, so as that a curve is produced, ths 
that be carries on his shoulders; so that his hands have little else sound is dear; but, if the vibration lie irregular, the sound is 
to do than direct the way, and arc unfatigued for work when lie harsh ; and if the vibration be stopped by another motion given 
stops. to the body the sound will be stopped also. When the sides of 

How does the push that lie gives act upon the machine? In the rjiigloltis , or organ of voice in human beings are so thickened 
the same manner as if lie were upselling a stick three feet long by by inflammation, that the one side touches the other, before the 
pushing it at the middle. And how does he turn out of the sound can be properly formed, hoarseness is the result The 
straight line ? By lifting up, or advancing the handle, on the side same effect is produced by long and loud speaking, 
opposite to that to which lie wishes to turn. After the machine The tongue, palate, teeth, and lips are not the organs that pro- 
lias been started, it acquires a motion, or moment u in, as it is called, duce noise, tljpy merely modify it,—as the sound produced at the 
and would go a little way without any push at all; and, of course, moiUh-hole of a flute, or by the reed of a clarionet, is modified by 
the further, the faster he were wheeling it. he stops and keys. 

But the machine is now standing, and he is driving the wheel. The grinder prefers the iron hoop (o a piece of steel for hie 1 
holding the. hoop against the grinding stone, and making a most loise, because the stone takes a hold of it more easily, just as the 
disagreeable noise ? The principle is still much the same. The air takes hold of a chink more easily, and makes it sound, in 
wheel is now clear of the ground; the leather belt pusses over it, damp weather more than in dry. The dry timber and the hard steel, 
and over the collet or small wheel on the axis or arbor of the would produce finer and louder sounds than the moist wood and 
grinding stone ; there is a treddle below, connected with a crank lie soft iron ; but they could not be produced so easily, 
or lent piece on the axle of the wheel. When he began, be The grinder prefers the rough stone for his noise, just because it 
brought the end of the cro.uk near the top. Then, pressing down •» rough—because the hard grains or particles of it, which, throw 
the treddle brought down the crank, and turned the wheel half wav be hoop into vibrations, are so far asunder as that each has tim* 
round. The motion it had acquired brought it up on the other o produce a sound before it is Mopped by the next. The edge of 
side; a new tramp set it down again; and so the wheel trundles lie lmop is preferred to the flat side, beoause it vibrates mow 
round and round. asily; and therefore each vibration is loujjer, but still they are too 

What is his power in turning the wnool ! The length of tin npid in their succession for being distinct, and consequently for 
crank. If that be long, the motion will be slower and more pow- icing agreeable. Whetting a scythe, which is d*fle with ft verf 
erful; if short, it will be quicker and less powerful than in making migh stone, wheeling a barrow over llie liqle flints on the footpath, 
the wheel that can be easily regulated. hawing a wet slate along a sanded pavement, crushing a cinder 

~ Wliat is the lelative motion of the grinding stones? If the under the foot, the creaking of ungreased coinages, and nil those 
wheel is three feet, and the collet half a foot, the stones will move other offensive noises, that are so disagreeable to delicate ears, art 
six times as Past as the wheel, and will act with six tunes the force produced in the same way. nicy are all sucres.;inns of soiled*, 
upon eveiy thing applied to them. Small stones are not, however, too close for being distinct, and yet too open for being beard a* 
the most powerful, because the weight of the stone must be taken one. Upon a similar principle, it is possible to apply the bow 
into the account; but if there are several stones fixed to the same so near to one end of a string of the finest violin, as that the 
axle, the small ones will be most powerful, as the large ones nc- sound, instead of a musical note, shall be a most offensive and 
quire momentum as fiy wheels. ' ear-piercing screech 
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barely feels the intervals, the sound is not so disagreeable; and 
though no speed could bring music out of an iron hoop and a 
gritstone, the soupd may be rendered much inoie tolerable, ns we 
find it becomes when llie grinder leaves off ms “ call-noise” and 
begins to work. 

When the grinder applies the knife lengthwise to the stone, 
the sound is less grating than when it is across; the sound of a 
thick knife is less grating than that of a thin one; and the hack of 
the knife does no (sound so harshly as the side of it. In all these 
cases the vibration is lessened ; and in the case of hard steel on a 
smooth stone turned with great velocity, the noise is comparatively 
small. Water lessens it, by confining in the hollows the loosened 
particles both of the stone and the iron. The points of contact 
are by that means multiplied, and the action at each is less. Oil 
has a much greater effect in that way than water; and when die 
oil is reduced to a certain degree of toughuvss, there is hardly any 
noise or any action at all. 

Dry grinding is, dicrefore, the most effective. But it is so only 
tip to a certain point, which depends on the nature of the stone, 
the hardness of the dting ground, and the rate of motion. Beyond 
that point, the dry stone becomes covered with a coating of iron ; 
and after that has been biought on, the stone " loses its tooth,” 
and will grind no more, until the coating be removed. When the ' 
stone is wet, and especially when it turns round with one edge in 
water, the iron does not adhere; it decomposes a part of the water, 
becomes an oxide or rust, and is washed off. Dry grinding, when 
long continued, softens the iron, and therefore tools that require to 
have their temjier preserved, should be ground wet. There is, 
however, always a degree of roughness in water grinding, because 
the tooth of the stone is always kept sharp. The stones that 
auswer best for the finer kinds of water grinding or sharpening are 
clay-stones, because clay forms a readier and finer paste with water 
than any other of the earths. The stone called “ water-of-ayr" 
stone, among workmen, sharpens ordinary tools very well with 
■water; but that and all thfe clay-stones have little effect when dry. 
Stones that are flint, or lime and flint, answer better with oil; but 
the oil must not be too thick, otherwise the article slides ou the 
■tone, like a wheel on a greased axle, and little effect is produced., 
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There is a curious sympathy between the ear and the eye in the 
case of the grinding-stone in motion. When the motion is so 
mpid that the sense of sound to the ear is almost continuous, the 
motion to the eye becomes nearly the same as rest. At the great 
manufactories of cutlery, .the dry grinding-stones move so fast that 
the touch of them would cut to the bone in an instant, aud yet to 
an observer they seem to be standing still. The reason is, that 
there is nothiug to point out change of position. For the same 
reason a disk of wood painted like the colours of the rainbow 
appears perfectly white when made to wliiil round with sufficient 
rapidity ; and if it be painted in the parts of any compound colour, 
it will show that colour uniformly over its whole extent. Thus, 
yellow aud blue will give a green; and by changing the propor¬ 
tions of these colouis, the gieen may be of any shade, from almost 
yellow to almost blue. 

The sparks that fly ftom the wheel iu the act of grinding are 
little bits of the iron set on fire; so that, at die points where they 
are struck off, there must be a degree of heat equal to that at which 
iron kindles, that is, at the while heat of a smith's forge. A con¬ 
sumption of air, or of the oxygen of the air, always takes place in 
these cases; and the spark as it flies along burns the air, that 
is, expels heal from it, as it enters into a solid with the iron. In 
common air, tire heated or burning iron soon goes out; but in 
pure oxygen it continues to burn like a candle ; or if water be de¬ 
composed into oxygen aud hydrogen by any means, such as that 
of galvanism, the oxygen supplied is sufficient to burn the iron. 
Flint against flint, ice against icc, air against air, or perhaps any 
substance against any other substance, if made to strike with suf¬ 
ficient rapidity, would produce heat and the appearance of flame 
in the same way; but there are comparatively few substances that 
will produce a spark so energetic and continuous as to kindle auy 
but the most inflammable substances, at least with any degree of 
inotian that can be conveniently applied Some of the Jungi, or 
toad-stools, that grow on trees, are very inflammable, and air driven 
forcibly against them through a small hole will set them on fire. 
Dry sticks kindle by rubbing ; a rod of iron may be hammered till 
it is red-hot; and there are some powders made by chemists, which 
a stroke, or even the least rubbing, will set on fire, and even blow 
up with a terrible explosion, nor are we by any means certain that 
lightnings, and earthquakes, aud volcanoes, are not owing to very 
rapid motions, in substances from which such effects would be 
little expected. 

WISDOM OF THE CREATOR EXEMPLIFIED IN IIIS 
WORKS. 

Tub various orders of vegetables provided in every part of the 
globe, for the countless forms ef animated existence, are eminently 
illustrative of the provident care of die Creator, and show us how 
good and how great is die l’adier of the families of the whole 
earth. The following passage from St. Pierre's Studies of Nature, 
is so well calculated to impress this truth, that it is unnecessary to 
apologise for its introduction: “ The sluggish cow pastures in the 
cavity of the valley; the bounding sheep on the declivity of the 
lull, the sciambling goat browses among the shrubs of the lock; 
the duck feeds on the water-plants of the river; die hen, with 
attentive eye, picks up every grain that is scattered aud lost in the 
field; the pigeon, of rapid wing, collects a similar tribute from 
die refuse of the grove; and the frugal bee turns to account even 
the small dust on die flower. There is no corner of die earth 
where the whole vegetable crop may not be reaped. These plants 
which are rejected by one are a delicacy to another, and even 
among the finny tribes, oonlnbute to their fatness. Tile hog 
devours the horse-tail aud lieubane; the goat, the thistle aud the 
hemlock. All return in die evening to die habitation of man, with 
murmurs, with bleat mgs, with cries of joy, bringing back to him the 
delicious tributes of innumerable plants, transformed, by a process 
the most inconceivable, into honey, milk, butter, eggs, and cream.** 

J'ubUshod by Jamis Uilbkbt, MS, Refcat-stoeat, sad SI, Psteraasterwov 
Printed by Wains®, Besafort House 
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OF THE SEVERAL ASTRONOMICAL SYSTEMS OF THE WORLD 



PTOLEMAIC SYSTEM OF THE UNIVERSE. 

0 Th« Earth 
D The Moon 
3 Mercury 
S Venus 

0 Sun ) in tbeir orbits round the earth. 

.1 Mars 
If Jupiter 
I? Saturn 

I. Firmament of Stan. 

II. Firat Crvataline Heaven. 

III. Second Crystaline Heaven. 

Around tbese concentric orbs and spheres, the “ Primi'm Mount,' 
«r great first mover, was said to reside. 

By the term “ System" is meant an Hypothesis,* or supposition of 
a certain order, and arrangement of the several parts of the “ l r ni- 
verse by which astronomers explain all the phenomena or ap¬ 
pearances of the heavenly bodies, their motions, changes, &c. 

The most celebrated Systems or Hypotheses, are the Ptolemaic, 
the Tychonic or Brahean, and the Pythagorean or Copernican. 

The most ancient of these was that taught by Ptolemy, a cele¬ 
brated astronomer of Pelusium, in Egypt, who flourished about 
138 b.c. The next, in order of time, was, that of Tycho Brahe , a 
noble Dane, who was born at Schonen, a. d. 1546. 

TIIE PTOLEMAIC SYSTEM. 

TIIE PTOLEMAIC SYSTEM supposes the Earth to be im¬ 
movably fixed in the centre of the Universe, and that all the hea- 


* Hypothesis is » system formed oa some principle not used, and laid 
down from the imagination, to account for some phenomena; a sup¬ 
position 

vol, i, ' 



The ! i rth in the centra 

0 '’‘he } * ,J dieir orbits round the earth. 

3 Meicury } ]n (j lcir or bits round the sun. 
g \enu* ' 

S 31a ■ 

21 .1. |i ter ■ in their orbits round the earth. 

|y Sal ITU J 

$ * >js Firmament of Fixed Stars. 

venly Itodics move round it from cast to west once in 24 hours, in 
the following order :— 

The Moon, Mercury, Venus, the Sun, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, 
and the fixed stars: all these Orbs were supposed to be fixed in a 
solid transparent sphere like crystal, and to be included in another, 
called the “ Primum Mobile," which gives motion to all the rest. 

This System owes its origin to the sensible appearance of the 
celestial bodies. It was taken for granted, that the motions which 
these bodies appeared to possess were real; and, not considering 
of any motion in the Earth, nor being acquainted with the dis¬ 
tinctions between absolute, relative, or apparent motion, the phi¬ 
losophers of those days were incapable of forming any idea oi 
these particulars; they were, in consequence, misled by their own 
senses, for want of that consistence which after ages produced. 

It is readily perceived, that they had no notion of any other 
System than our own, not of any othet World than the Earth on 
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which we live. They were persuaded that all things were made The nnly other Systems worth mentioning, besides those already 
for the use of nan; that all die stars were contained in one con- noticed, are the Semi- Tychonic and the Cartesian , both of which 
cave sphere; and, consequently, at an equal distance from the [hone gained'proselytes; though neither of them, including tboTy- 
Earth ; and that the “ Primum Mobile*" was circumscribed by chonic, was ever so universally received as thtPtoicmeue and Coper- 


the Cotlum Empyriuih, or Heaven of Heavens, of a cubic form 
which they supposed the blissful abode of departed spirits. But 
modern observations and discoveries have sufficiently shown the 
absurdity of this system, hence it is now entirely abandoned by 
all the learned, and is only noticed here to shew the progress o 
knowledge. Ptolemy’s System was published a.o. 140, and con¬ 
tinued in high esteem for upwards of a thousand years: it Lhe, 
gave way to that «f TYCHO 11 KATIE. 

‘ OF THE TYCHONIC SYSTEM. 

TYCHO BRAHE, whoflourished m the latter end of the six¬ 
teenth century, conceiving that the Ptolemaic System could not 
be true, contrived another, different fiom every thing befoie offered 
to the world. 

In this hypothesis, the earth is supposed to ho at rest in the 
universe; and that the sun, together with the planets and fixed 
Stars revolve about the earth in twenty-four hours; and, at the 
same time, all the planets, except the moon, revolve about the sun. 

But this system was even more absurd than that of Pfotnny, 
and, consequently, was soon exploded ; and was followed by the 
only Hue and mtion.il system, rest ."1 by COl'i.RNKTS. The 
Systems of 1’lolemy and Tycho 1 ihe a:o rapivu'iiti-d above, that 
of Copernicus in page 17. 
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The SEMI-TYCHONIC SYSTEM* supposed the planets to 
revolve round the Sun, while the Sun and Moon revolve about the 
Earth as their centre of motion; and it supposed the Earth to 
move about its axis from west to east in twenty-four hours. This 
System differs from the Tychonic only iu this, that it supposes 
a diurnal motion in the Earth, but, like the Tychonic, denies an 
annual one. 

THE CARTESIAN SYSTEM, so named from its author 
DES CARTES, supposes a variety of vortices or whirlpools, in 
which the motions of the heavenly bodies are performed, being 
carried round the Sun of ethereal matter, in different times, propor¬ 
tioned to their distances; and, each planet having also a particular 
vortex of its own, in which the motion of its satellites are per¬ 
formed. From the law$ of motion, however, it will readily appear, 
that the irregular motions of the planets cannot be accounted for 
by these vortices; and, besides, the supposition of an ethereal mat¬ 
ter, to perforin the operations, is without any foundation, or ana- 
lopv 1 in Naiurv.. 

But while philosophers were divided between the Ptolemaic ,. 
theTi/rJionic, the Cartesian, and Coprrnkan Systems, SIR ISAAC 
NEW TON laid down the laws of nature and motion; and, 
comparing all the phenomena in the Heavens, found out the 
“ True System of the Universe," confirmed the ('opcnucan System 
of Astronomy, ami demonstrated, by unanswerable arguments, that 
t could not possibly be otherwise, without the utter subversion of 
all the laws of natuie. This system, which is founded on the 

Laws of Nature," and true mechanical principles, is represented 
in the engraving at page 17. 

The SI N is placed neaily in the eentie of the orbits of all the 
planets, and in those orbits they move round the sun, each in its 
periodical time. The sun keeps always in or near the same plaee, 


* The Primum Mobile, n ('tip in then! 1 astronomy, win the 1.1nlli■ 
or outer sphoie, within which acre included ilm fliniamcnt of fixed 
stars, mid also the mbits of the plriiiol.s, and wlm !> il huiricd fiom west to 
©lust in '.*+ hours; and this llcnreu mis only discovered by its morion, 
having neither tars nor nnv oilier clnirncii r ii it. This wild idea, 
however, him ion 1 ' since he.‘it exploded, although the term is still re- 
tainod, and implies the principle or muring causa of any and overt 
tiling. 

f It was about tlift middle of the same oeitleiv that Tycho flourished 
that Copernicus adopted and revived tho Pyllio-vrmn. nr " True System 
of tht Universe," and published it to the world in the year 1 .WO, wtli 
many new and demonstrative arguments in its favoii'. ls.i at that time, 
the inhabitants of Europe bad not inunerged ft mu 1,0,1 hie barbarism, nud 
were incapable of understanding, mill, consequi mil, ef receiving, tho 
sublime demolish at ions of Astronomy Hence, it u ps. that the su¬ 
perior learning, and just conception, of Cyienu, in woie doomed to 
giro way to the crude ideas or Turbo Tiruhe, wlm-e rrruis were not 
msdo known till the time of those groat astronomers, liuhleo and Kepler, 
wlio flourished towards tins cl .-euf the sixteenth, and about the be¬ 
ginning of the seventeenth, cent in 1 ; 111 w ho- e lime was ilisiuv -led the in¬ 
vention of tho tulasiope, by mean- of w Inch many new and surprising ilis- 
oovcriea in tlie heavens wens made. Fiuin dies* dieem rues, astronomy 
began to assume a new form, and most of the celestial phenomena were 
BOO accounted for, according to their real *r physical causes,. But, of all 
tli« diteovsma and improvements that have been made iu ostionoiuy, 
tho** of Sir Isaac New ion are of the greatest importance, by wliielt he 
has established the " Copcrnictu 1 System," upon such an everlasting 
basis of mathematiesl demonstrations, as can never bo shaken, bat must 
list m long as th« present frame of nature continues in existence. 
One of tha most celebrated hatronomers before the time of Newton, was 
KEPLER, who may be considered as the first founder of modern as¬ 
tronomy; for by liia own talents and industry, he made discoveries, c.f 
Which no truce* are to be found in all the unnaU of antiquity. But, it 
must not bo forgotten that Copernicus was the first who seised and 
dashed to pieces the circle^ and ryrstal orbs of Ptolemy, and sent the 


mt lias a cent ml motion on his own axis, fiom cast to west, once 
n twenty-five days and a half, which is evident from the maculct, 
}r spots on his disk, which are always observed to move in the 
nine manner; hut, having no circular motion he can have no orbit. 
The orbits of all the planets are nearly circular, having the sun 
fur their centre; but, in strictness, they are ellipses, having the 
>nn in the focus of each of them. These orbits are not all of them 
in one plane, and yet do not vary a great deal; they intersect one 
another in lines that pass through the centre of the sun; the places 
of the orbits where they intersect, are called the Nodes. All the 

unwieldy Earth far from tl"t centra of the Systran, to move round the 
San with tho rest i f tho plain t* ; so that r.r ull the eelvsti.il equipage, 
with which she had been for marly dignified, there remained only the 
Moon to attend and accompany bar in her journey. 

* This system lereivcd its mime fiom its being based upon that ef 
Tycho Ilralie, which w a* altered and improved by LongomontaiiUs and 
olliois. 

t Analogy signifies the resemblance which one thing bears to anot h er 
in some of its properties or qualities, though not in all, When we 
■speak to or of the Divine Being, we are obliged to have recourse tq this 
method of expressing ourselves, because divine matters ore not the 
1 ‘hjeels of our senses, and cannot l>e conceived in any other way, than 
by their similitude, proportion, or connection with sensible things ; 
so that analogy means resemblance in kind or sort, but a difference with 
respect to manner. Among Geometricians it donates a simdituda qf 
ratios. In Medicine, it is tho similitude observable among sevsral-dia¬ 
bases, which, accordingly, are treated in nearly the same manner. 
By Orammbrianr, it is used to signify tha agreement of several words 
m one common mode; an, love, loved; hate, hated. In Rhetoric, it i* • 
figure of speech, othenvioe called comparison. 
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planets move round the sun in the same way, which is from wzsy BELL'S is the first king of Babylon, after Nimrod, of whom we 
to bast, and are called primary planets. Their name* arid order have any account iu history. He g'eatly cnlavged the city of Baby- 
are represented and given in pages 17 and 18. FwttriFtfi* planefe 1 m, «ed encompassed it with walls. He also finished the ceie- 
liave others revolving about them, which tikewia*. (Wrtdw freto, feratod Tetw**^ JBesbel (a.d. 2233), which was afterwards used for 
cast to west : these are called secondary plum tow aa ‘O&ttF&atitnf j mi wh*re, it is supposed, the first celestial obser- 

Hesides the planets and their saMUi^'toefoife^Miotoar aMof MriiPwlMM'riiatol, wfafcfetbeLTiAt.PEAXs ascilbed to iidm, whom 
bodies revolving about die sun, urttfeh «dy ^‘earitit partkrilar toy rauMmtd to tot toAto of the science of Astrology. 
times. Tin se are the C(W& IitS» wth«A tom hk eSft^ in A fata? totto B wilhliWe Marik oncers in the history of the As. 
various directions round <Ut •**>* W»« to* toto* way ■* 4 k l ytfa m O B w n t y . Awe*, a* before observed, was the founder, 
planets, and some the C'cMtory W*y» tovy ririt tot fin* of Ac baa JltSTUS is the fint prittoe sf wbose actions we have any ac- 
earth’s orbit in all sorts ofaagUa, Owae greater. Wifi mm* fata*. «M 0 Kt. il« OK* a great **4 wattiko prince; hence he became 
Some of these bodies CM Mvtoril brasdredywan la wakfasg a levo* j%wau far bistoty, a.c. (Hi W-rinwed widr ambition, and envy. 


lution; and, thereto*, toa jMibadinal lams* «f faaftriferdT M Me 
known. Nor caiitilOfa«raltebe4mm*mM; fowiMofm|Kflpm 
series of observation*. Th* wfaok fat at Comets spoil Moorl, that 
have been noticed, fa shest 4/80, soon trf ritakfe «*• 4 mm 
that have rc-appearied, Tkey W* diMUigaisked Asm O&tw Mart 
by a luminous Stream of light which they emit, aflid the Offl, 
when they come nett 4m JSun, The tad is nothing fast* 4am 0 
very slender vapour emitted few* the feerid, of tntfaw 1 Of 4m 
Comet, and which fa tgfliiWfd by the boat of the boo. 

In order that we'may remove every impediment from wflaeao- i 
mical pursuits, we shall hereafter give m more pamewkar accowrt 
of the planets; beginning first with the Sun, the centre of the 
whole. 

ON TIIE ORIGIN OP NATIONS. 

Pill: T OF BABYLONIA, Olt BABYLON; ASSYRIA, 
EGYI'T, GREECE, ETC. EIC. 

Bauyion, the fust sett'ed kingdom mwiticmed in Scriptwee, 
vas !• i.ded by Nimi.op, a grandson-of Noah, luc. t%39. The 
second kingdom mentioned was the Assyrian, founded by Assriira, 
a son of Shcnt, who left the laud of Shntar, and built Amdner, or 
Nineveh. Those two kingdoms continued separate and distinct 
for some time, though they afterwards were united into one. From 
Moses we learn, that A i m mm not only built Babylon, but tin to¬ 
other cities, viz. Krech , Aaad, and Cal nek; the situations of 
which are not now known 

This country was originally known by the name of Shinar; but 
in later times, the country immediately round the city itself, was 
called Babylonia, or Babylon, and that part of it which extended 
southward, Giialufa. 

It was’teounded on the north by Astt/iia and Media, on the west 
by Arabia, on the east by the country now called Persia, aud on 
the south liy the Persian Gulf. 

Although these kingdoms were founded so near the time of the 
Deluge, we have no further accounts concerning them till several 
centuries after. Die countries were, indeed, at that time, very thin 
of people; the descendants of Noah were dispersed according to 
tbeir several languages and families; and, tlieielbre, few transac¬ 
tions worth recording happened in the woild. 

Perhaps, the simplicity, softness, and ctTuininaey, of the first 
inhabitants of these fertile parts of the earth, greatly contributed t< 
occasion this blank in the annuls of mankind. Wars and commo¬ 
tions are the favourite themes of the historian, while the gentle 
and happy reign* of wise princes pass away unnoticed and uu 
recorded. 


ects the use 

of arts*, ard iw w d tern to toA*U tamchaes and dangers. 

War end destruction now bid waste the fertile provinces of 
Asia, and a final period was put to tbe peace which had hitherto 
pemtSei am o ng st 4 k mrtieii Ht added Bam ton to his domi¬ 
nion*, arid fad toe totutaBaa of a mighty empire, which, for 
many ages, wtorided the yoke of dtuysf over (lie greater part of 
Asia. 

Egypt mH) tomtitShad in tranquillity. Ham had led a colony 
| thither soon after the dbpemem ff BbM; and it is plain, from the 
writings of Moaw, that Avrakam. who lived in the time of NT nob, 
and was obliged, by a general famine, to retire out of (.'anain 
into EGYPT, found that kingdom fat toe zenith of power. Die 
monaato vraa auerotmded by a train of courtiers; the people, were 
governed by Lams bad abandoned a wandering life, and were 
settled fat ckiea. ’ It waa AiU of people; the rudiments of the arts 
were known; otraetmes, for elegance as well as use, were erected 
j,in variou* part* of the empire, -ttud a commerce far from iucon- 
mderable, was carried on by the descendants of IIam. 

JAVAN, (be aon of Javiict, and grandson of Nouli, led his colo¬ 
ny into Asia Mnron, and established himself in the islands on the 
western coast of the continent. As their numbers increased they 
extended tlieir settlements; many of them passed over into Ec¬ 
u' rr, ;nd part of GREECE became peopled in very early times. 
But ns there was still room sufficient for others, and the country 
very fertile, a colony from l'.r.Yi’T, known in history by the name 
■of Titaxs, penetrated into Greece, and established th e polity and 
arts of their country. 

Internal jars and commotions, however, stopped the progress of 
iniproiemcnt: wars succeeded, and soon demolished the Titan 
kingdom. The descendants of Javan, before the arrival of the 
Titans, were rude and barbarous; (hey inhabited dens and caverns 
like wild beasts; the reasoning faculty was debased, and hardly 
any tiling but the form remained to distinguish (hem From the brute 
ci cal ion. Dm little progress they had made under the Dtan go¬ 
vernment was soon forgotten; and when the colonies, headed by 
Outers and i n arc ms, arrived in that country, the inhabitants 
had relapsed into their former state of barbarity (n.c. 1810). 

In a iu nos exerted all his power to collect toe wandering Greek*), 
and form them into a regular society. He succeeded in some mea- 
sui c : but the histories of those times are so dark and confused, that 
it is impossible to withdraw the veil of obscurity, or advance any 
thing certain on this subject. 

The only history on which we can rely, with regard to the trans¬ 
actions of these early ages, is that of Moses. Tbe sacred writer, 
in giving an account of the settlement of die family of Jacob m 
Egypt (w.c. 1808), has given us a series of very remarkable events, 
which need not be mentioned here, as they ate universally iuwwtt. 


* The term nucleus, in astrovomy, signifies the body of a comet, by 
wune coHed its bead, in contradistinction to it* tail. « 


To be continued. 
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GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY OF THE WORLD. 


A 1 Ararat, Mt 
A 2 Alba 
i) 1 Babylonia 
B 3 Babylon 
C 1 Caucasus, Mt* 
C 3 Cilicia 
C S Carthage ' 


KEY TO MAP. 
E Euphrates, R 
II1 Hiddekel, R 
H 9 Horub, Mt 
II 3 Hasmus, Mt 
I Israel 
J Judah 
L Lydia 
N Nineveh 


P 1 Phrygia 
P 9 Phoenicia 
R Roma 
S ftidon 
T 1 Tyre 
T « Troja 
T 3 Taurus, Mts 


FROM THE TIME OF THE ISRAELITES* GOING <)1 T 

OF EGYPT, B. C. 1491, TO THE FOI NDATION OF 

ROME, B. C. 753. 

The principal countries of the World, as known to the ancients 
from H.C. 1491, to n. c. 753, were Assyria, or Haiyloiva ; Meso¬ 
potamia, Armenia, Media, the Land of Judah and Israel, Egypt, 
Asia Minor, Syria, Phoenicia, Greece, Italy, and Carthage, all of 
which are represented in the light part of the above map; but the 
black, or darkened parts, m this period, wore unknown. 

The ASSYRIAN EMPIRE comprised Assyria Proper, Meso¬ 
potamia, and Media . 

Armenia is a name both in ancient and modern geography, and 
comprises the northern part of Asiatic Turkey. Its most ancient 
name is supposed to have been derived from Aram, the original | 
name of Syria ; but the Greeks derived it from An mom us, one of 

* Erratum.-— For the head of the Chapter ia page 27, .reed, " From 
the Deluge to the Departure of the Israelites out of Egypt.” 


the Argonauts who settled in the country. Armenia has Mesopo¬ 
tamia on its south, and Media on its east. 

In this country are the sources of the four rivers mentioned by 
Moses; viz. the Euphrates, the Tigris, the Pison, and Gihon, 
which flowed by the irden of Eden. (See Gen., c. ii, and Map, 
p. 1). There is no doubt respecting the two first, and the two lat¬ 
ter are mentioned by those celebrated ancient historians, Herodotus 
and Xenophon. The two rivers, now called Araxes and Phasis, 
are supposed to be the Gihon and Pison. In this country, also, is 
Mount Ararat, ufon which Noah's ark is said to have rested after 
the Universal Deluge. (See p. 27). 

Armenia was anciently divided into Major and Minor, or the 
Greater and Lesser. Its bounderies, however, have been different 
at different periods. According to Strabo, Armenia Proper wa* 
bounded on the north by Mount Caucasus, and on the south by 
Mount Taurus, which divided it from Mesopotamia. The natural 
features <jf this country are highly delightful, and very picturesque. 
The most considerable cities of ancient Armenia were, Artaxata, 
Sebustin, Armosata, Colonia, 8cc. 
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■ The ancient Armenians were, for the most part, a pastoral people, 
living chiefly in open villages, or in caverns in the mountains, and 
themselves chiefly by the produce of their flocks and: 
Jherds, as their successors, the Kuans do at the present day. Their 
government was patriarchal.* (Xenophon). They sent winedewn the 
Euphrates to Babylon, ( Herodotus ), and likewise furnished Tvae 
and the trading towns in the Mediterranean wifoftoreesAad mules. 
(Ezekiel, chap, xxvii. 14). 

The ancient Armenians were greatly distinguished for their courage 
and enterprise; but the modems are chiefly noted for trade and 
commerce, by whom a large portion of ^static Turkey is inhabited. 
They also form the chief class of traders in die Persian empire. 

MESOPOTAMIA was that pert now calledDnir&erfc, in Turkey 
ia Asia.' It was so named from its being seated between the rivers 
Euphrulet and Tigrit j having Assyria Proper on the east, Arme¬ 
nia on the north, Syriaon the wfeit, and Arabia Deter to, with the 
Land of Shinar and Babylonia On the south. 

This country is much celebrated in Scripture, from having been 
the original seat of mankind, both before and after the Deluge; and 
because it gave birth to Phaleg, lieher, Terah, Abraham, Nahor, 
Sat ah, Rebekah, Rachel, Leah, and to the torn of Jacob, all of 
whom are celebrated characters in Scripture. Its more ancient 
name was Aram, or Padcn-Aram (Gen. xxviii. 2), so called, be¬ 
cause it was first peopled by Aram, the father of the Syrians. 

It was from Mesopotamia that God called Adbauam ; from 
whom sprang the Jews, a great part of the Arabs, and, amongst 
others, the Ismaelilcs. The whole of this country was sometimes 
called Syria. (llosea, xii. 12). 

MEDIA was situated on the east of Armenia and Assyria, and 
was bounded on all other sides by lands Unknown. This country is 
said to have been settled by MAI DA, from whom descended the 
Medet, a people, long famous in the east, who afterwards united 
themselves with the Pkksians. The capital of Media was Ecba- 
iana, now called Hamaden, near the Caspian Sea. Here Tomas, 
during his captivity, married Sarah. ( Tobil , vii. 13). 

ASSYRIA, or, rather, Assyria Proper, now forms part of l*ea> 
sia, and was anciently bounded by Media en its cast, Mesopotamia 
on its north, Arabia on its west, and the Persian Gulf non its south. 

This country takes its name from AsshuK, the grandson of Noah, 
who first settled the Assyrians, and laid the foundation of their 
cities. (Moses). The appellation Assyria is frequently confounded 
with that of Syria, and Assyrians for that of Syrians ; as by Vir¬ 
gil, Nonnus, and Justin. 

SYRIA.—The boundary or extent of Syria has been, Tike Assyria 
also very undefined. 

SvniA was anciently divided into Syria Proper, Phoenicia, and 
Palestina. 

Syria was bounded on the north by Mounts Taurus and Amunuf, 
on the west by the Mediterranean, m the south by Arabia Dcscrta, 
and on the east Vy the Euphrates. 

In this country were situated Palmyrene, Cwlo-Syria, and some 
other provinces of less note. 

Paimvhf.ne was bounded by Chalci'dene, Cotlo-Syria, Arabia, 
and the Euphrates. In it were Thapsa, mentioned in the first of 
Kings, xiv. 20, and Palmyra, or Tadmor, the noble ruins of which 
are still to be seen. 

CaLo-SriUA was bounded by Palmyrene, Arabia, Mount Leba- 
nus, and river Orontes. Its capital was Damascus. 

(To be continued.) 

• Relonging to, or enjoyed by, patriarchs. A patriarch* is one who 
governs by right of paternity, or fatherhood. 


SAP IN PLANTS. 

Tbs elevation of sap in plants appears to depend on two prin¬ 
ciples: the one arising from the capillary attraction of the mil 
fibres embedded infoe soil, and die other dependent on the changes 
in Ad temperature of that portion above the earth's surface. The 
subject is a curiodK and interesting one, and Ve purpose on the 
present occasion, fttraifofflg our readers with a graphic illustration 
of the tint of foeseproceeses, reserving the other for a future oc¬ 
casion. 

If a person take a skein of cotton, and place the one end in' a 
basin half filled with water, foe fluid'will ascend foe cotton and 

•ft , 

ran over the edge. Now, this appears opposed to foe ordinary 
laws of gravitation, though we shall find, on a close examination, 
that it is in strict accordance with them. To explain this apparent 
anomaly, it will be necessary to have recourse to an illustrative 
diagram. 



There are four tubes of different sites immersed in a basin ef 
water, and it will l.e seen that foe fluid column stands highest in 
foe smallest tube, and that as the lubes increase in size foe altitude 
of the column diminishes. Now, this arises from what is called 
capillary attraction,or, in plainer terms, foe attraction of the water; 
for the surface of foe glass forming the internal surface of the tube, 
is greatef than foe weight of water contained in it, and as such it 
mnst ascend, and will continue to do so till these forces are in a 
state of equilibrium. The capillary tubes which form foe root are 
extremely small, and as such they readily carry up foe water; so 
Jhat this apparent exception to the ordinary laws of nature is ren¬ 
dered admirably conducive in the economy of creation. 

SELF INSTRUCTOR IN ENTOMOLOGY. 
I.—STAG BEETLE. 



A knowledge of insects being already of great discovered use 
to mankind, and every day’s investigation revealing tome fresh 
benefit which they confer upon a thoughtless world, we intend 
giving a series of papers under the above title, upon foe physical, 
economic, and moral history of the different tribes; and to avoid 
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distracting A« mind Mf <w attuy point! 6f consideration at once, Jb« teMnWer of the Lwcanidr, or Stag-beetle!, is chiefly darived 


uw shall generally coatee ommIvm to the description of a single 
individual at a thaw. In doing dais, we should wish our aaaden 
alsrayi • to fancy themaelve* in the partioahr locality of the insect 
ha question, and “arm in arm” with us as “Guido/’ to watch its 
habits, ixrrestigat* the sourocs of its e^oymenta, trace its uses in 
ri—fimi. and dsmonstinte the beneficent rootnwa of that Almighty 
•Being, who of hit own will, called it from nothing into joyous ex¬ 
istence. 

The Sun hss just delegated the sway of his majestic -sceptre to 
tee gentle government of the harvest moon; the cooling air lets fall 
its condensing moisture, and the warm cauth evaporating it again, 
« it frtUe, produces the long-disputed phenomena of atccnding 
mud descending- dew; a “ southern wind, just ready to expire,” 
breathes amongst the road-side herbage, and wafts abroad the “ shy- 
retiring ” odousi of the different species of mints, meadow-sage, 
nnd other aromatic vegetables, which, at this season, correct the 
offensive smell of rotting flowers, and sweetly embalm the memory 
of the decaying year; the weary harvest-man slowly wends the 
shortening way, rejoicing, perhaps, that the day’s labour has left 
him a “ nimble shtlling” for the village saving's-bank; a few bright 
stars, one after another, launch their pearly orbs into the deep blue 
ocean of heaven, and pain tee reminiscent vigils of tbe good man, 
by the thought of their placid beauties ever having been made 
subservient to the base appetites of ambitious villains, by portend¬ 
ing the justice of aggressive wars, or the right of secret murder: 
fbr in no a past ages oF ignorance, such was too commonly the 
crimson pedestal of British honour—O horrid!—as if “ the light 
teat Ud astray ” could be “ light from heaven.” But,—hush-— 
what creature is that above us, performing noiselessly such rapid 
evolutions—a bat or a beetle! Ah—something has struck your 
bat, and dropped to the ground,—it is a beetle—a stag beetle— 
send, faithful to the proverb, has proved hitnsdf by the accident “ as 
bfiiul as a beetle.” Do not, however, conclude from this, that 
'beetles cannot see, or that their sight is imperfect, which would be 
as unphilOsophic as to declare that a man’s foot was not well 
adapted for walking, because it sometimes slipped ; the beetle's 
vision k perfectly suited to its mode of life, and any additional 
power would have been an injurious waste of means, (ion, m 
this, teaches us a lesson t profuse as are all his works, they are 
every one of them produced with the least possible expenditure 
cf means—enough, and no more. Let every man, therefore, hum* 
bly imitate die divine model, and lest we should subject ourselves 
to the admonitory charge, “ physician heal thyself,” we will at once 
make forborne, and examine our beetle, wire is already begiim.ug 
to recover the sinning effect of his fall. 

THE STAG BEETLE {Lueenvt Cervui ) belongs to the Lin- 
naan order of Coleopteia, a very numerous tribe of nisi ets, whoso 
distinguishing character is, tliat they all have thek wings covered 
with two crustaceous cases, which, when they cover, tee wings do 
not overlap each other, (which is the tnatk of another and very dif¬ 
ferent order), but meet by their edges, and form a straight joint or 
suture. ITierefore, whenever you find an insect wiflt these charac¬ 
ters you may be jure that it is a coleopterous insect, or in common 
language a beetle. Look at the stag-beetle, ami you will see the 
particularities of structure here enumerated. But our specimen be¬ 
longs also to a genus as well as an order; that is, to a minor subdi¬ 
vision of the order, many genera com[iosing an order. The generic 
characterdepends in like manner upon differences oi form, but usual !y 
ofa minuter kind than those upon which the order is founded. Thus 


front tee dept of the an term*, or “feelers," as they ere popularly 
nailed, white art ** elevated,” or club-shaped at tee end, and hew¬ 
ing this cite “ pectinated,” «r toothed in a lateral and inward 
direction. But, again, it is necessary that we should be able todis*. 
tiaguite single fetnilfos, and, accordingly, the genus is subdivided 
into species, white, hi the insect we are examining, rests upon she 
circumstance of the male insect having a pair of large horns, or in 
proper -language, jaws. From this, he derives bis specific name, 
Coreas at Stag—<the Lnewms cevvue, or Stag-beetle. 

This description will enable you «o ted the name of any inseot 
you may choose tnadstee, instead of crushing it ;nnd having found 
tee n a me , you may then acquaint yourself with all that authors have 
written about it, and become .an original observer yourself. 

This noble beetle is almost exclusively an inhabitant of Kent, 
where, of an autumnal e veiling, he may he seen cutting his way 
through the atmosphere, sensible to pleasure, and evidently happy. 
His history k remarkable in several particulars; he is tbe largest of 
British insects, and provided with-a pair of jaws which every 
Kentish lad knows to he as strong as they sue large. They bite 
severely, and “ hold on” with the tenacity of a vice. These jaws, 
however, are not designed for carnivorous purposes, for its natural 
food is decaying wood. Some writers have asserted, (hat they use 
them on gallanting occasions in fighting with their fellow males, 
and tliat they sometimes bite their adversary clean asunder, But 
this is evidently fabulous; their jaws, strong as they are, could do 
no such thing; and we are happy that science helps us to a solution. 
Look now closely at his jaws; the upper ends are toothed, and 
with tliese the decaying timber, upon which il subsists, is cut. 
Look again at the lower ends, close to the base, and you will ob¬ 
serve the inner surface to be Mat and rough, like the surikee of a 
double tooth;* this enables it to grind what the upper teeth bad 
previously cut. It is evident, then, tliat this insect is a peaceful 
being; and though it be, like the whale, the most formidable of 
its tube, jet, like it also, it is one of the most inoffensive. 

The stag-beetle is also remarkable for continuing in the larva, or 
maggot-state, six years during which time it is wholly employed 
in pleasing an appetite which incessantly prompts it to consume 
the stems of rotton trees, which would, if left to themselves, be¬ 
come unsightly and injurious; and it is further remarkable for the 
difference in the size and form of the sexes, the female being smaller 
than the male, and destitute of the large jaws. 

We have only now to point out the exhibition Uon lias made 
of Ins attubute in tho structure of this despised creature. His 
fiagde wings, so ttun as to be transparent, are, nevertheless, 
stiong enough to beat tbe air with such power, as to drive its 
heavy body through it, with a speed greatly surpassing the 
swiftest race-horse. When the wings are spread out, they ara 
neatly twice the length of the elytra, or cases, which cover them 
during rest; this is accomplished by a series of straps, ligaments, 
and joints, wltich cross the membrane of the wings in certain 
definite directions ; one of these joints is placed midway on the 
anterior edge of the wing, and from it the nervures (so called 
for want of a better name,) radiate like the sticks of a fan, and 
with a similar action, fold them up. Drawn up under the wing- 
cases, they are then far safer than bank-notes in iron chests. The 
legs and feet are admirably contrived for climbing the rough 
surface of the tree-stems; and, if Professor Ken six's ingenious 
conjectures concerning the palpi be true, it is no less well fur- 
uislied with the organs of hearing, and has, doubtless, its vocal 

* Cuvier, Ant. Coma. 
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pleasures equally with’tnan, who, in the pride and insolence of 
his heart, would monopolise the notes of the lark, as exclusively 
his own, hot which nature has kindly given to cheer*the fatigues 
of its sitting mate, as well as call the labourer to his toil, by as 
sweet a message as sounds eon utter. A community of natural 
pleasures is established as the inviolable right of er^pr .sviag crea¬ 
ture under heaven; let us, therefore, think nothing beneath our 
notice which God has condescended to please—the Stag-beetle is 
one of these: complete in every conceivable point, beyond our 
limit* avert of bare indication ji—opecially endowed for enjoy¬ 
ment, specially serving the world by the removal of putrescent 
substances, let it be specially studied and admired, that so we 
may learn to “ praise with understanding," and join in the pas¬ 
sionate exclamation of Paul on a for higher occasion. “ O, the 
depth of the riches, both of the wisdom and knowledge of'God: 
for of him, and through him, and to him, are all things; to whom 
bo glory for ever." Y. 

[ We .shouldfeel obUged by our country readers sending to our 
Publishers, directed to the Editor, any information they may possess 
on points ennan ted with Natural History. All original observa¬ 
tions sent in Ibis way, will be published in the course of our Na¬ 
tural History articles, and as soon after their receipt as possible. 
iShctchfs and Specimens would also be useful, and should be sent to 
assist in getting up the illustrations. J 

ON ALPHABETICAL V IUTING. 

It is impossible for imagination to form an idea of a discovery 
more important, and more conducive to the convenience of the hu¬ 
man race, than that of Alphabetical Writing; nor is there any 
one whose origin is involved in greater obscurity. A thousand 
fanciful theories, n thousand absurd opinions, have been broached 
on the subject, and it is extremely difficult to select from the mass 
any thing satisf.ictoiy, or even probable. 

As Alphabetical Writing, or signs, meant to signify certain sounds, 
which cither alone, or combined, formed words to signify not only 
certain things and actions, but qualities, am' abstract ideas, imi-t 
have been loo artificial to have occurred in the very early ages of 
the World, tve arc led to suppose, and many instances concur to 
confirm Ihe supposition, that Pictorial Writing was the first in 
use. Among the ruins of Babylon, large bricks have been found, 
on which figures of animals of various species, and m various 
attitudes, painted to resemble life, with the colours burnt in, (as 
Herodotus asserts, who flourished more than 400 years before 
Christ) and which were probably the records of ceituin everts. 
Nearer to our own times, on the discovery of Mexico, where Man 
seemed but little advanced from primeval simplicity, the same 
method of recording transactions of impoitanee was employed 
The Mexican monarch employed a number of artists, to paint on 
cofton cloths historical pictures of the principal national events; 
nnd some of those were sent, on the landing of Cortez, to transmit 
to the court representations of the ships, the horsc-s, the cannon, 
and other anus, and the men, together with any occurrences that 
deserved recoid. 

But this method of writing was extremely defective, and inca¬ 
pable of expressing more than a few striking circumstances, without 
showing the connexion, and without the possibility of embodying 
thought, or describing qualities not visible to the eye. To remedy 
in some degree this defect, hieroglyphical characters were used, 
consisting of symbols, which were supposed to bear some analogy 
to»the things intended to be expressed; thus, a circle represented 


eternity, bacaus* it has naithar beginning not and; a nett^bam 
child, the rifinptw, because just entering on it* journey of lift j 
an. eye, knowledge, foe very obvious reasons. 

This method of recording thugs, visible and invisible, wee uX 
ceediugly inadequate to the purpose for which it wq* designed; it 
required great spam to. express a few things, and was incapable of 
doing soiftany- degree clearly and fully; in consequence, this kind 
of writing was enigmatical and confused, easily misinterpreted* 
and, therefore, the source of endless mistakes; it could not be 
brought into general use, but was chiefly confined to the priests, . 
whotemplayed the hieroglyphical characters as a sacred kind of 
writing, calculated to give an air of mystery to their learning and 
religion. . • 

Thn next improvement in the art of writing appears, to bave beers 
foe invention of arbitrary characters, which possessed no resem¬ 
blance or analogy to the objects they were inured to represent. ' 
Such are those of the Chinese, which do not express any simple 
sound, by the combination of which words are formed, but every 
single character is significant of an idea; this necessarily renders 
the required dutmcteiu exceedingly numerous,and that people has 
accordingly nearly 80,000 of them, which, to read and write with 
correctness, require foe study of a whole life. It is no wonder,, 
therefore, that the Chinese make no advances in scicuce; their 
learned men grow grey in acquiring the rudiments of knowledge, 
—they spend their whole time in tlie portico of foe temple, and are 
cut off by death before they can lie pro;wily prepared to enter iu 
These characters are supposed to have been originally hierogly¬ 
phics, but to bave been abbreviated in foe form, for foe sake of 
expedition and ease in writing them; that they are a kind of hiero¬ 
glyphics, or characters standing tor tilings, independent of sound,!* 
evident from their being understood by several nations ignorant of 
the Chinese language; they resemble in this respect, our arith* 
metical figures, winch have no dependence on words, but denote 
the same object m almost all foe nations of Europe, though each 
culls^tliem by difil-rcnt names. 

Although this mode <>f writing possessed many advantages over 
that by hieroglyphics, it was still too imperfect and laborious to 
satisfy mankind, who are always pressing forward towards perfec¬ 
tion, though they never completely attain it. lieflecung mett 
lifg.iu to consider that, though the number of words that compere 
a language is very great, yet the number of articulate sounds used 
m framing tl;o=e words is but small; they therefore invented marks 
for those simple sounds, which being combined in. various ways, 
would son .■ 11 express every word that is used to express idea* 
and abstiai t thoughts. 

Men did not, however, reach this perfection of invention at once; 
they fust, it is supposed, formed an alphabet of syllables, beyond 
which sonic nations of India and Ethiopia have not. yet advanced : 
wen tiiis must have beeu a great improvement, and enabled writer* 
to express words to which hieroglyphics were inadequate; but it 
was >t.ll a cumbrous and imperfect method, with which men could 
not In- lung content. “ At length/’ says J )r. Blair, “ some happy 
genius arose, and tracing the sounds made by the human voice to 
their most simple elements, reduced them to a very few vowels 
and consonants; and by affixing to each of these, the signs which 
we now call letters, taught men how, by their combinations, to 
put in writing all the different words, or combinations of sound, 
which they employed in speech. By being reduced to this sup- 
plicity, foo art of writing was brought to its highest slate of g$r-» 
fiction. 

Who this haj'py genius wa«, wc have now no means of ascertain¬ 
ing; his name has sunk in foe dull waters of oblivion, but it'd*- 
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selves to 1 m immortalised much more than those of warrior*, posts, 
or historian! j hti invention ha* enabled authors to hand down 
their works to the latest posterity—if they deserve to be thus ho¬ 
noured ; to carry their researches into the arcana of science, and to 
give to the world the result of those researches, without being 
compelled to spend the greatest part of their lives in acquiring a 
knowledge of the vehicle by whieh the result of them could be re¬ 
corded. 

The period, loo, when this invention took place, is equally un¬ 
known ; though Cadmus is said to have first taught letters to rise 
Greeks, it by no means follows that he was the inventor. Cad¬ 
mus is supposed to Itave been cotemporary with David, or as some 
think, with Juhhua ; but alphabetical writing seems to have been 
in use long prior to the time of Moses : it is the fashion to ascribe 
the discovery of the Arts and Science * of remote antiquity to the 
Egyptians, but, we WKe no certain proof that they were the inge¬ 
nious authors of this admirable discovery. 

i The alphabet of Cadmus consisted of only sixteen letters, the 
Test having been added at different periods, as marks were want¬ 
ing to express simple sounds not already provided for. The Ro¬ 
man alphabet, now in use in most parts of Europe and America, 
is merely a variation of the Greek ; the Greek characters, especi¬ 
ally those used in the oldest inscriptions, greatly resemble the 
Hebrew and Samaritan, which are universally allowed to be the 
same which Cadmus carried from Egypt, or Phoenicia, to Greece; 
the arrangement, likewise, ef these different alphabets, is another 
proof of their common origin. 

. The alphabets of different languages contain a different number 
ef lettersthe English has 26 ; the French, 23 ; the Hebrew , Chal- 
dte, Syriac, and Samaritan, 22 each; the Arabic, 26 ; the Persian, 
31; the Turkish, 33; the Georgian, 36; the Coptic, 32; the 
' Muscovite, 41; the Greek, 24 ; the Latin, 22 ;* the Sclavonic, 27 ; 
the Dutch, 26, the Spanish, 87; the Italian, 20 ; the Ethiopic 
and Tartarian, each 202; the Indians of Bengal, 21; the Era- 
mine, 19. 

' Amongst all these there is, probably, not one that is not suscep¬ 
tible of great improvement, could the universal consent of those 
who use it be obtained to the alteration: this, however, is almost 
an impossibility, the difficulty being infinitely enhanced by the 
wide diffusion of knowledge, and the immense multitude of books 
published since the invention of printing. When the art of writ¬ 
ing was known but to few, and printing was totally unknown, 
alterations in, and additions to, the alphabet might have been com¬ 
paratively easy, but now, they are next to impossible. „ 

.. r HAWK’S-BILL TURTLE—TORTOISE-SHELL. ' 

The Ilawk’s-bill turtle (Testudo imbricataJ gets its scientific 
name from the- arrangement of the plates, which overlap each 
•ther like the tiles on a roof; and it gets its common English 
name from the partial resemblance of its mouth, seen in profile, 
to the bill of a hawk. Its head, neck, and legs are longer in pro¬ 
portion to their thickness than those of the other turtles; it is more 
active, swimming with greater velocity, and righting itself when 
turned. Its eggs are eatable, but its flesh is not good, and the 
chief value of it to man are the plates oa its back, which are the 
true tortoise-shell of commerce, and have been highly esteemed 
from the earliest ages. There are thirteen plates in the central 
part, surrounded by twenty-five smaller ones. The large central 
plates are the finest shell; and they are often of considerable thick- 


V*. v/z, art found onl/ia words that are derived 6m the Greek; 
•di it of Saxon origin. 



ness. The plates of shell do not form the entire case of the ani¬ 
mal. The inner or supporting part is bony, and may be consi¬ 
dered as part of the skeleton. The true skin is between the bony 
substance and the plates of shell. The plates are a production of 
that skin, and in the living state they are covered by an epidermis, 
or scarfskin. The common way of obtaining the plates is to heat 
the entire back-piece of the animal, by fire applied under the hol¬ 
low on the inside. By that means the gelatine of the skin is dissolved, 
the skin itself swells, and the plates are easily detached entire- 
A turtle of about 300 pounds weight will produce about ten or 
twelve pounds of shell; but, in the common way of obtaining the 
shell, the animal, which is otherwiseuseless in the arts, is sacrificed. 
In the eastern isles, where the Ilawk’s-bill turtle is very abundant, 
the Malays, who procure large quantities of shell for the Chinese, 
pursue a different method. They catch die turtle alive, and retail* 
it while they detach the central plates, so dexterously as not to 
lacerate the skin. The animal is said not to show much uneasiness- 
during the operation, and when that is performed it is returned 
into the sea, where, after a time, the plates are said to be repro¬ 
duced. That is by no means unlikely, as the reproduction of parts 
is not uncommon among reptiles, any more than among some of 
the Crustacea, which have at least some analogy with ‘he reptiles. 

The Hawk’s-bill, or shell turtle is much more widely diffused than 
the epicure’s turtle. It is found in almost all the tropical seas ; 
being peculiarly abundant in the shallows near Belese, the chief 
settlement in the mahogany country of Honduras. It is indeed 
general in the Caribl an Sea; and is found browsing on its fa¬ 
vourite sea weed, wherever that abounds in latitudes sufficiently 
warm. It is also plentiful on the shores of tropical Africa, <^n 
those of New Holland, and in the Indian Ocean. Tortoise-shell 
is thus so abundant, that though it has been a favourite article of 
luxury from very early times, die supply is still uudiminished. 

M. 

My principles are such as lead me naturally to suppose, that 
he who receives a benefit, must remember it for ever, if he would 
approve his honesty; but that he who confers the benefit, should 
instantly forget it, unless he would betray a sordid and illiberal 
part.— Demosthenes. 

FublUhed^by Vxmi Oiliest, MS, Recent-street and si, Paieraxterwr.. 
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{The Latt Load.) 


THE LAST LOAD. 

Come forth, my lord, and we the cart 
Ureal up with all the eonntry art. 

The horses, meres, nnd frisking fillies, 

CM all in litien, white as lilies. 

The harvest swains and wenches bound 
For joy, to see the hock-cart crown'd; 

About the cart, hear how the route 
Of rural younglings raise the shout; 

Pressing before, some coming after, 

Those with a shout, and these with laughter. 

Some bless the cart, some kiss tlie sheaves; 

Some prank them up with oRken leaves, 

Some crosse the fill horse, some with great 
Devotion, stroak the home-borne wheat: 

While other rustics, lease'attent 
To prayers than to merriment, 

Bun after with their breeches rent.' 

llcnnicx. 

OF THE HARVEST. 

Bv the term harvest is meant the season of reaping and gathering 
in corn and fruits. If used figuratively, it signifies the product or 
reward of a person’s labour. - 

The time of commencing the harvest in this country varies greatly 
in different districts. It. is usually begun in die southern parts of 
EstCLAKDaboutthe beginning of August, but in the more northern 
districts of .Scotland, the harvest does not commence till the fiist 
or second week in Seplnnbrr. And it is but rarely tli.it, in this 
fart, of Ureal Britain, it is finished, even in the most favourable 
'Situations, before the end of October', and, not utifrequeutly, tins 
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time is protracted till the middle of Nbvemeer, till the com has 
been ripened by the frost. 

At Inverary, the seat of the Duke of Argyie, the corn is so often 
spoiled by the rain, that the duke has built an immense bam, with 
a draft of air through it, and pins, for the purpose of hanging the 
wheat on to dry it. 

The manner of gathering the com in different parts of the coun¬ 
try,-is also as various as the periods at which it begins. In some 
parts of the country, it is the custom to reap o* cut the com with a 
hook, or sickle, and nind it up in sheave* of a- moderate si*e; and 
in others, it is mowed down with a scythe, and after a few days 
haring been allowed to dry the straw, it is pot into heaps, and 
shortly after housed in bams, or put into ricks. 

Some farmers use a tooth sickle, while others use a sharp cut¬ 
ting one: the latter is more usually called a hook (or reaping-hook). 
In many parts of the countiy, the women are seen to use the hook 
as well os the men. Wheat is usually cut down with a hook or 
sickle, but barley, oats, Ac., with a scythe, excepting when the 
crop is very heavy, in which case the hook is preferable. 

When the corn is housed, some curious ceremonies have been, 
and are still observed in various parts of the country, called the 
“ Harvest Home,” which, however, like other customs of olden 
time, is fast wearing away ; and in many places it is not practised 
at all, and where practised, it scarcely deserves the name o. that 
once-happy festival, when 

Our rural ancestors, with lluks West, 

Patient of labour when the end was iwt, 

Indulged the day that housed their annual grain. 

With feo«U and sirring*, and a thankful strain s 
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IW joy their" umm , mm) mm , nod sarvsats share, 
h am at their tail, and partner* of their can : 

.Th* laugh. the jest. atteadnot on. the bowl. 

Smoothed ev'ry brow, und open’d ev’ry soul. 

Pori. 

Tliia month is also the season i f another kind of harvest, 
namely, that of • Hops. The hop is a climbing plant, and is 
usual)* grown in large fields, called gardens. The hop is cuU 
tivated oh account of its great use in malt liquors. It is grown in 
rows, and 1 to every row of plants there is a corresponding row of 
high poles, up which they run to the very top. When the poles 
are well covered, and the eiop fine, a more elegant appearance of 
nature than one of these gardens is seldom seen. At the time-of 
gathering, the binds ate cut with a knife, at about a foot from the 
ground, when the [roles arc pulled up, the plants clinging to them, 
and are laid oif frames made for the purpose, when the fruits are 
picked off, and*deposited into cloths or baskets pvepared for their 
reception. 

Hops can be grown in all parts of England, but the counties 
mostly celebrated for them, are the counties of Kent, Surrey, 
Hants, and Wtfrcestcr; but the finest are grown at or near Font- 
ham, in Surrey. 

We have often mentally compared August to the prime of 
man’s life. In the latter, the wild and passionate fervour of youth 
is post; but the chilling influence of old age has not vet begun to 
creep over us, and at once lessen our pleasures ana damp our 
feelings of enjoyment. We have the strength of youth without its 
too fervid passions, and the wisdom and calmness of age without 
its chilling and debilitating influence. The same midway balance 
between the extremes of summer's heat and winter’s frost is 


of the earth ” are every where engaged in their ingathering labours, 
and many axe the pleasing associations which connect themselves 
with their joyous occupation. But he who builds his fcbpes 
44 above the ruinable skies,” shudders as he perceives a black 
thread drawn across this charming scene; sin has marred the pro¬ 
spect, and throws dust in the eyes of him who would fain look 
upon it as a perfect garden—the labourer is ignorant—his soul is 
in the closest alliance with depraving lusts—the landholder is covet¬ 
ous—the steward cruel—and between these millstones the poor are 
ground to powder—whose fault is this ? Those to whom much is 
given, of them much is required;—how awful the responsibihti** 
which riches confer 1 It is not our present business to investigate 
these matters; we have mentioned them with sorrow, but truth 
compelled us to dash the September prospect with a tinge of woes, 
which, like huge nightmares, suffocate the rising pleasures of the 
season. If the poor are ignorant let them be instructed; we throw 
our pennyworth into the public treasury, and we beseech the good 
and great to remember that December frosts follow the mild at¬ 
mosphere of September, and to ask themselves whether any soul 
who helped to produce their Christmas comforts, be then perishing 
of cold and hunger. 

We shall now proceed to paint the portrait of the month, and 
trust that whatever might offend the eye, in so good a picture, will 
by us be 44 cast, discreetly into shade. 1 ’ 


QUADRUPEDS. 

ANIMAL HARVESTS. 


now observable. Let us not forget that our mature age is equally 
liable to censure, if we then exhibit either the wild follies of 
youth, or the imbecility and dislike of action of extreme age 
Above all, let us remember, that it is in youth that we must form 
the character of our maturity. 


SEPTEMBER. 

SiPTr.MHF.ii derives its name from'being the seventh month from 
March, which, with the Homans was the first month of the year. 

A delightful author has observed of this month; “ the year steps 
onward towards its temporary deray, if not so rejoicingly, even 
more majestically and gracefully than it docs towards revivification. 
And if September is not so bright with promise and so buoyant 
with hope as May, it is even more imbued with a spirit of serene 
repose, in which the only true because the only continuous (!) 
enjoyment consists. Spring 4 never is, but always to be blest; ’ 
but September is the month of consummations—the frilfiller of all 
promises—the fruition of all hopes, the era of all completeness.” 
How splendid all the sky ! how still! 

llow mild the dying gale ! 

Hew soft the whispers of the rill. 

That winds along the vale 1 

So tranquil nature's works appear, 
it seems tho Sabbstli of the yearf 
As if, the summer's lubuur past, she chose 
This season’s sober calm for blandishing repose. 

Although the summer may have been wet and cold, it has been 
observed, in all latitudes between 45? and 55° that September is 
usually the finest month of the year. Like an old friend, the 
season of universal life departs with a smile, and also 

-like the sun 

Seems larger at his setting. 

But notwithstanding this average serenity, the stake of the hus¬ 
bandman is so great, that every faculty of his soul quickens with 
the fear, lest untimely winds and rains, should destroy the hopes 
"of the year, and the unbelieving adage is always upon his lips, 
44 September blow soft, till the fruits in the loft.” 

The sunsets of September are unparalleled in magnificence. 
The clouds emblazoned in gorgeous liver}', and yet not deficient in 
those tender hues which embellish a spring morning, fill the up¬ 
ward-looking soul with' unutterable emotions. A soft 44 etesian 
wind” exerts ita “sweet resistless forces,” and gently stirs the' 
overhanging glory into an evolution of new wonders—ever chang¬ 
ing, but ever beautiful. Beneath this bright canopy the 44 tillers, 


It has been well remarked that, 44 to collect provisions fbr their 
future use, to hoard them in safe places, and to use them gra¬ 
dually for their daily sustenance, are actions in the human race 
which display and require great prudence, foresight, just reasoning, 
will acting upon judgment and much self-command. A very 
large portion of mankind will not exert either this forethought, or 
the self-government that alone makes it effectual." Yet this ad¬ 
mirable quality, of which the majority of the human race are wil¬ 
fully deficient, is faithfully and undevialingly observed by a num¬ 
ber of little four-footed denizens of our woods and hedges. Man 
is not the only being who gathers the harvest, and stores it away in 
bams, for the supply of future need; this prescient faculty may 
be now seen, in the busy labours of our squirrels, hedgehogs, 
dormice, sinews, field-mice, and others, who, during this month, 
arc sedulously employed in collecting nuts, acorns, grains, &c.&c., 
and burying them in little chambers excavated in the earth foi 
that purpose, excepting in the case of the squirrel, who usually 
hoards his ample stores in die convenient hollow of some retired 
tree. It is a pretty sight to watch a field-mouse, gleaning his 
winter provisions, and going through his toils with such little agi¬ 
lity that his labour seems to be mere play; and as the hedgerows are 
now comparatively bare of their leafy drapery, it may be easily 
observed, for it is not an uncommon spectacle, even in places of 
considerable resort. Now if this power of collecting food for future 
wants be an evidence ofreason in us, why should it be deemed, or 
called by the negative name of instinct, in them. It is reason so 
farws it goes, and acts not blindly, but according to circumstancet, 
the difference chiefly being, that man has the power of disobeying 
the promptings of lus mind, but the mouse has not. The harvest¬ 
ing of these gentle beings teach us, therefore, that perfect obedience, 
so fur as they are concerned, is productive of perfect happiness— 
they cannot violate die laws of their existence, and are nappy;— 
we can, and do, and are miserable. But in sorrowing, we rejoiq? 
in the hone of our great law-fulfillcr, that mysterious Being, 44 by 
whom alt tilings were made, and who hi his own person has re¬ 
deemed the earth from that fatal curse, which is too plainly evi¬ 
denced in the wanton and insensate destruction, which for amuse¬ 
ment, is so often heaped on the heads of such miracles of structure, 
beauty, and innocency, as the field-mouse.” 

WARNING. 

Stoats and weasels are now very sedulous in their attention to 
poultry yards. They prowl about with thievish perseverance, and 
many an unlucky rat falls a victim to their assiduity. But, aa 
benefits, are usually the result of cost, a fine capon, or a favouxito 
hen, too often l 4 pays the piper.” 
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BIR^S. 


MIGRATION OF BIRDS. 

Thn stork in the heaven Icnoweth her appointed time; tad the turtle, 
and tiie crane, and the swallow, observe the period of their coming.— 
J*«. viii, 7. 

In the present month man; opportunities will occur of viewing 
this marvellous phenomenon; ana to enable our younger readers 
to do fhis with certainty and profit, we subjoin the following ac¬ 
count, os an index to their curiosity. 

Birds have “a local habitation,” a native country, where they 
spend their sweetest hours, rearing their young, and gladdening the 
listening world with their songs. The fomily reared, both old and 
young depart their “native vales,”and make a foreign tour. Thus, 
their time is nearly equally divided, one half at home, and the 
remainder “ abroad. 1 ' All birds, with the exception of those in 
whom a long residence in towns has partially changed their natural 
habits, are, in a greater or less degree, subject to this periodic desire 
of “seeing the world. 1 ' The prompting influence is sudden and 
unpremeditated in its operation, generally, the birds are all here to¬ 
day, and all gone to-morrow. W hen they are caged, a sudden rest¬ 
lessness is observed to seize them at the period of migration; they 
have usually taken their merlins' roost, and ruffled up in slum¬ 
bering composure, when—flutter—they bound suddenly from their 
pen-lies, and beat their narrow boundaries with the most anxious 
solicitude. Ibis agitation continues several days. Some birds 
travel m the daytime, but the greater part, under the protecting 
shadows of night; while a few use both times, according to circum¬ 
stances. In passing over land tliey occasionally halt for food; but 
rarely sleep till their destination is accomplished. They usually 
ily at so great a height, that they are oftencr - heard than seen; 
they alto fly always with the wind against them- In the per¬ 
formance of these journeys, food is -the object; and they unerr¬ 
ingly make for those countries where suitable and sufficient food 
will be found. Mow strange a thing have we here presented 
to our consideration I—talk we of wondera—do we bluster about 
the pyramids of Egypt, or the colossus of Rhodes 7—look at a 
departing swallow—-think of his unerring instinct, his untiring 
wing, and his wonderful courage—ready to cross an ocean, with¬ 
out food, pilot, or experience: look at him pruning his agile wing, 
nud conceive if you can, how it he possible, that little creature 
can, in the dark hours of midnight, steer a never-foiling course 
across that ocean, upon which even the hawk’s eye of Nelson 
missed his enemy. Change the example—look at the solan-goose, 
and behold him year after year, and through those past ages, before 
the compass was invented, when cheat man was afraid in his 
voyages to lose sight of the skirting ckfis, behold him then, cros¬ 
sing tho trackless solitudes of the Northern Ocean in a right line, 
direct to a particular rock, his former residence, and which, per¬ 
haps, no eye could see, at ten miles distance.—Where is the undis¬ 
covered cause ?—Can the sagacity of man devise any adequate 
physical reason ? We think not; and that nt must ever remain, as 
it is now, a stumbling-block to our boasted comprehension ; but 
vet, at the same time, an altar, upon which the good man may offer 
his devotions to that groat Mediatorial and Creative Being, who, 
in daily turning the world upon its axis, and guiding a tiny bird 
upon the vast ocean, equally confounds oik intelligence, and 
exalts Iris own glory. 

The northern regions of tire earth have, from time immemorial, 
been the residence of unnumbered millions of water-fowl, where 
Surrounded by boundaries of everlasting snow, in vast marshy 
solitudes, from age to age no other sound has waked the dreary 
echo, but their own melancholy screams. There m safety they 
rear their young; and, while summer lasts, find in the amazing 
multitude of iusects that till the air, a never-foiling banquet. But 
as soon as die sun begins sensibly to withdraw his vivifying influ¬ 
ence, and chilling blasts and dull fogs predominate, the presenti¬ 
ment of dead winter steals among them, a prophetic instinct, 
Dome on atmospheric wings, tells them of coming want, points 
•hem to a land of plenty, and determines them to begin the iour- 
aey. Then is the spectacle to be witnessed, of innumerable hosts 
searing into the air; each species marshalled with the greatest 
Oeguluzity, and under the direction of the great God that made 
ijiem, pouring down upon the soutliera nations, at the incredible 
Vjieed of two hundred miles an hum. This phenomenon may be 


observed by the watahfal wstonilist, but in a less striking degree, 
among birds of temperate climates seeking a more southern coun¬ 
try thus, the birds ef North America may be seen, on the ap¬ 
proach of winter pasting to Mexico and the West Indies. r 
We have here subjoined a table of the arrivals and departures 
of birds from Britain for the month of September. 

ARRIVALS. 

Mountain Finch (FrmgiUamonti/HngUhi)\ 

CnussasAK (Lor to curviroitra) 

Fieldfare (Turdvs pilaris) 

AuERDEvrsE (Carduelis Spinut ) 

Turnstone (Strepsilus Interpret) 

Sandekung ( Calldris armaria) 

Snipe (Scolopax gallinula) 

Gan net (Su/a bassana ) * 

Curlew ( Numerus arquata) 

Bean Go'obf. (Anstrjerus) 

Knot (Tringa aneret i) 

Woodcock. (Scolofmx rvsticola) 

Ho in n (Sylvia r alveola )— approaches cities 

DEPARTURES. 

Swtrr (Cypsclus mururiut) 

Chimney Swallow ( Hirundo rvstica) 

WitjTEt nttOAT (Curruca cinerea) 

Bam laud (Carrara garrula) 

Flusher (Lanins collurio) 

Nioiit Jar (Caprimulgus europeui) 

Turtledove (Colombo Tartar) 

Lapwing { Vanellus cristatui) 
iliNC Blackbird (Mertda torquata) 

Wheat*a n (Saxtcola CEnantke) 

Niohtisoale (Sylvia lusrinia) 

Sedgeiiird (Sylvia trochilus) 

Wood Wren (Sylvia sibilatrix) 

Blackcap (Sylvia atricapi/ia) 

Facvetie (Sylvia hortemis’) 

Pretty birds, welcome, and forewell! 

There are who doubt this migratory voyage. 

But wherefore, from the distance of the flight. 

Should wonder verge on disbelief,—the bulk 
So small, so large, and strong the buoyant wing ? 


~ from northern 
countries; and re¬ 
main with us, till 
returning spring, 
and connubial fires, 
recall them home. 


—tosouthemcoun- 
tries, with their wall 
fledged young; 
who, with Use sur- 
* viving parents, re¬ 
turn in spring, to 
roar another migra¬ 
tory horde. 


DESTRUCTION OF TI1F, PARTRIDGE. 

-Fear not, ye harmless race. 

In ms no longer shall ye find a toe ! 

Even when each poise beat high with bounding health, 

Era yet the strenm of life, in sluggish flow. 

Began to flag, and prematurely stop 
With ever-boding pause, evea then my heart 
Was never m tho a port; even then 1 felt,— 

Pleasure from tain was pleascuk much alloyed. 

On the fourteenth of this month, “ man’s protection, selfishly 
bestowed," is withdrawn from these iuoflfensive creatures, and 
“ sport ,' 1 as it is disgracefully called, becomes lawful. Partridges 
have just now recovered the bloody havoc of the last year, and are 
seen m large coveys about stubble fields, or such corn as may still 
be left standing. Before the gathering of Uie crops they lived com¬ 
paratively secure from their natural enemies, but deprived of their 
friendly shelter, they wander in the day time to solitary groves and 
covers, but are obliged to return to the open fields at eight lest 
they should be destroyed by foxes and weasels. But from man 
they have no escape: 

Alns, ho comes! yes, yonder comes your foe. 

With sure-determined eye, and in his hand 
The two-fold tube, formed for u double (foiith. 

Fun soon, his spaniel ranging far and wide. 

Will lead his footsteps to the veiy spot. 

The covert thick, in which, falsely secure, 

Yo lurking sit, close huddled, wing to wing : 

Yes, near and nearer still tho spaniel draws. 

Retracing oft, and dossing oil Lit course. 

Till, all *t once, scent struck, with pendant tongue, 

And lifted paw, stiffened he panting stands 
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Forward, Mcnuttgtd by llie sportsman'* voice, 

He hesitating creep*; when flush, die game 
Up-spring*, end, from the levelled turning tubes. 

The glance, once and again, bursts tlnougli the euioke. 

We fear not the sneers of those, who charge a dislike of "port¬ 
ing, to a puling sensibility, when we enter our protest against the 
destruction of the Partridge, or any other “ game" as an “ amute- 
ment." We maintain it to be a truel and a heart-lwrdeiimg prac¬ 
tice. If “ game” must be destroyed, let them be caught and 
killed by properly appointed persons; at present, the skill of our 
sportsmen, being in the majority of cases, about equal ’to tliei. 
understandings, twenty birds are wounded fur every one k tiled, and 
then broken wings anti shattered tegs, fill the onto pern eful woods 
with ntouining. Is tins a practice likely to lit the college student 
/or the pulpit, nr to aid the development of those principles 
which constitute the kind husband, the gentle father, or the fnrgivm; 
friend. We trow not. On the contrary, it must beget an in-eusi- 
Inlity to pain in others, which at once lays chanty in rnius, and 
buries every social virtue in the comirn.n wieck. Let there be no 
more “ amuseinctits” then, winch have death in any shape, for their 
object, but let us cultivate peace and good will towards each other; 
but which, however, never can be done while men exult in filling 
“tuneful bills with blood 1 .’' J’igeon matches ate uu abomination 
to the good feeling of tiie country. 

REVIVAL OF SONG IN BIRDS. 

Released from all the duties, all the cures. 

The keen, yet sweet solicitir.les, that haunt 

The parent's breast; again the song 

Trills from the wood, or from thu gulden bough. 

Graham]:. 

At this time, as if to aid the general charm of the. season, we have 
a partial revival of the spring melodies. They are, however, of a 
very languid ch.uacter, and excite a melancholy, hut still highly 
pleasing recollection of the more energetic Iiui inooii s of early 
sunuix r. 

'J ho Thrush, the lilnckhircl, mid thu Woodlark now, 

Their plcmbnir sours rouunio ; 

Tim Stomi Curlew, his cull ng note repents. 

And the Wood Owl continual breaks the depth 
Of Sylvan durkituss with discordant inoinu.” 

AUTUMNAL CONGREGATION OF SOLITARY BIRDS. 

Amu; i the* time of “ eom-earrying,” a habit of congregating to¬ 
gether in huge Hocks, heroines prevalent among many species of 
birds, who, before, lnul lived in a Military state. Birds are grne- 
lally veiv sm nil creatures, mid it would appear, that, as soon as the 
task of reining (he young (einuuates, they give up their “private 
residences,” mid unite, together with their families, into large 
commonwealths, l’lovers, linnets, spmrows, pippels, woodlark", 
mid vaiious species of lincli, may now lie observed in these repub¬ 
lican Hocks, Hying about from held to held, hour daybreak till 
noon. 

MICHAELMAS GOOSE. 

At Miclinelmus by custom, right divine, 

Geese me oi'daiued to bleed ut Michael's shrine. 

Tub fact of geese being once very commonly eaten on Michael¬ 
mas Day, will lie within the memory of most of our readers. The 
custom is also still observed in tho e old farm-houses, where ar- 
i ‘lent ploughs arc yet obstinately preferred to modern ones. It is 
stud to have arisen from the circumstance of Queen Elizabeth, 
being nt dinner on a goose, at the time when she heard of the de¬ 
feat of the Spanish Armada, and that shu ever afterwards ate of a 
goose on the anniversary. But pretty as this derivation is, wt 
have no faith in it, and believe the practice to have arisen simply 
from the plenty mid perfection of stubble-geese at this season. 

In “1 ’oor Robin's Almanac" for September, 1095, are scum 
quaint lines on this subject ; and as quietness assists digestion, 
we recommend the closing admonition to the serious attention of all 

(iet*Rp, How in prim** season are. 

Which if well i gh*umI, me good fare: 

Vet, however, fiiumlx, lulu* 

How too much on iWm %<>u tW.l, 
lw, whm !*h youi longucH run loons 
\ our ihucouMc do nmcll of goo^e. 


KNOWLEDGE. [Sxrr.l 

REPTILES. 

The croaking of young frogs cease in die meadows, and they 
are observed to betake themselves to solitary meditation beneath 
the large-leaved plants. Snakes cast their suns, literally “ crawl¬ 
ing out of their own mouths.” 


FISHES. 

Herrings (Clupea harengut) come from the deep seas to the 
warmer sliotes and estunties to propagate their spawn in places 
where the sun can reach them. Salmon (Salma talar) ascend rivers 
for the same purpose, and show an unconquerable resolution in its 
accomplishment. Eels (Anguilla communis) after their reproduc¬ 
tive operations, descend rivers to recruit their strength in cooler 
waters. Char (Salmo u/pinus) spawns. The heaving seas begin 
to feel the influence of returning winds, and cast up from their un¬ 
fathomable depths those shelly treasures which delight the con- 
chologist. We shall return to these subjects in our winter num¬ 
bers, and give ample space for their development. 


INSECTS. 



Swallow'-tax Lsn Burra a fly (Papitio Machton) —in sit the stages of 
its existence. 


Insects, in many respects, are creatures of surpassing interest. 
They are the most numerous of all the living tribes, and display 
more than any other created beings, the iutimtely diversified skill 
and benevolence of their great author. Size, form, colour, function, 
and aeiise, are combined in such ever-varying proportions, and 
always with such uuchaling harmony, that the soul of the specta¬ 
tor falls beck upon her native nothingness, in a stupor of amazed, 
delight. Happiness is the common lot of tiie whole order, ana 
considerable intellect the birthright of n. my of its individuals. 
Mind is here seen to be totally independent of matter—it acts as 
effectively in the insect of an atom long, and of the density of air, 
as it does in a six-feet giant, who thinks and acts as if he was the 
author of his own immensity, and who never saw an insect in his life, 
except, indeed, the fly that spots his looking-glass. On all these 
accounts, and for their economic uses, insects commend them¬ 
selves to our notice, which has only to be bestowed, and they will 
surely command our admiration. 

We subjoin a list of a few of the most conspicuous, which may 
now be studied in their native haunts. 

Stag Bootle— l.ucamisccn i.s —and a multitude of other beetles. 

Death’s, head Hawk-moth —Acheron tta Ah opus. , 


QUIDS TO KNOWLEDGE. 
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Bindweed Hawk-rooth— Sphyux convolvuli. 

Elephant Hawk-moth —Sphynr Elpenor. 

Saffron Butterfly —Pupilio Hyde. 

Swallowtail, B .—Pupilio Mackiion (see cut). 

Pearl Skipper, B.— Pamphila Comma. 

Painted )-ady, B .—Cuuthia Cardui. 

Scotch Argus, B. —liippurchia blundina. 

Bed Admiral, B.— I'awssa ntalanta. 

Large Green Locust —Acrida viridifttma. 

Voracious field cricket— Acrida verrucivora. 

Wasps are very abundant, and very troublesome; and in th< 
southern counties hornets are numerous, and sting severely. 

Plies are very plentiful, and are deserving of minute attention 
They are a small race, and dressed in sober hues; but the studen' 
of nature*, in his entomological pursuits, should never forget that 
diamonds look like worthless pebbles, till investigation demonstrates 
their value; and that within the dullest grubs, the most gorgeous 
butterflies are concealed. Knowledge must be earned. 

Ants still afford opportunities of profitable investigation. 

Gluwwoims shine in the hedges with uncommon brilliancy. 

Thousands of insects are preparing their winter habitations; and 
we shall endeavour to rival the studies of our readers, in investi¬ 
gating and illustrating them, through* the coming season. Spiders 
aro numerous, and present very wonderful examples of insec 
architecture aud insect mind. We shall close this very brief article 
which we only print as a finger-post to wisdom, by an account o 1 
the remarkable phenomenon known by the name of Gossamer, 
About this time, the ground is frequently covered with innumer¬ 
able spiders’ webs, spreading over every thing like a robe of filmy 
silver. At the same time it may be seen, as high as the sight car 
reach, floating in the atmosphere. This beautiful spectacle is 
caused by multitudes of small spiders, called, from this circum¬ 
stance, gossamer spiders, which, when for some unknown purposi 
they aro desirous of ascending the upper regions of the air, have 
the power of discharging a number of long threads,’to which the, 
attach themselves, and thus becoming buoyant, asoend gently to 
vast heights, and when the object of their ascent is accomplished 
tliev coil up the expanding gossamer—furl their sails, and gradually 
descend. They m.iy be seen sinking, in downward undulations 
the sun illuminating their silky host?, and by the refraction of hi? 
light producing an ocean of aerial glistening*. “Or if,’’ as the 
author of the ‘Mouths’ elegantly ohseivcs, “you are in time to 
observe them before the sun has dried the d.jw front off them, in 
the early morning, they look like robes of fairy tissue-work, gem¬ 
med with imiumeiable jewels.” 

Wr shall notice tins subject again; but shall conclude for the 
pre-cut, with the following very graphic description fiora Gilbert 
\\ lute’s *• Selbourn.” 

“ On September 21st, 1741, being intent on field diversions, I 
jose before daybreak; when I came iulo the inclo-sures, I found 
the stubble and clover-grounds matted all over with a thick coat 
of cobweb, iri the meshes of which, a copious aud heavy dew hung 
so plentifully that the whole country seemed, as it were, covered 
with two or throe setting nets, drawn one over another. When the 
dogs attempted to hunt, their eyes were so blinded and hoodwinked 
they could not proceed, but were obliged to he down and scrape 
the membranes from their faces with their feet. As the morning 
advanced the sun became bright and warm, and the day turned 
out to be one of those most lovely ones, which no season but the 
autumn produces, cloudless, calm, serene, and worthy of the South 
of France itself. 

“ About nine, a. m., an appearance very unusual began to de¬ 
mand our attention, a shower of cobwebs falling from very 
elevated regions, and continuing without any interruption till the 
close of the day. These webs were not single filmy threads, float¬ 
ing in the air in all directions, but perfect flakes or rags; some near 
an inch broad and five or six long. On every side the observer 
turned his eyes, might he behold a continual succession of fresh 
flakes failing into his sight, and twinkling like stars.” 

botany. 

FRUITS. 

AH that concerns human beings has been made upon a principle of 
benevolence.---TuaNSB. < 

• This glorious truth is nowhere more strongly exemplified, than \ 



in the display which, at this senson of the year, is made by the 
Orchard Trees. The rosy-chcekcd apples begin ft) breathe per¬ 
fume from their umbrageous chambers; and the peaches and nec¬ 
tarines add their fragrance to the universal sweetness. “ Against 
the wall, the grapes have put on that transrfkront look whioh indi¬ 
cates their complete ripeness, and have dressed their cheeks in 
that delicate bloom which enables them to bear awuy the bell of 
beauty from all their rivals.” Melons have attained their greatest 
perfection. W’alnuts weigh down their mighty branches to the 
earth, and seem to invite the hand of the gatherer; and the soberly, 
coloured filbert peeps from her shady recesses like prudence amidst 
profusion. This superabounding goodness on the part of the 
Creator, inay well rescue us from all the foolish fears which have 
been recently expressed, lest population should one day outgrow 
the productive powers of Nature. Our bulwark against this, is, 
that plants possess a principle of infinite immovability. The six¬ 
leaved rose of the fields, has become the hundred-leaved rose of our 
gardens. The austere crab of the woods, is known as the father 
of twelve hundred varieties of apple; filberts arc the cultivated 
descendants of the wild hazel; corn-plants, of every kind, art* only 
improved grasses; and the whole kitchen-garden, in like manner, 
exhibit? a series of transformations little less than miraculous. 
The dry and stringy have become juicy and succulent; the tall and 
thin sink down into a luxuriant obesity; colours of all sorts change, 
icw products scorn to be created, poisons vanish, and increased 
and increasing nutriment every where abounds. So great ate the 
-ewards of industry. Shull we then relax our exertions, shall we 
not rather pay still greater obedience to the command “m i*t s sisur 
hie r/uirn,” and as we work, learn to admire those beautiful laws 
by whu h God has made the replenishing of the earth so easy and 
so delightful ! It is man, and not his Maker, who deprives so 
nany thousands of their “daily bread;” the reaper gathers in th« 
arvest, and too often retires from the denuded fields to starve -, 
ait this does not originate in any natural deficiency—famine results 
mmediately from human sources. 

These reflections will prepare us to hail the appearance of a 
September orchard, not only as one of the kindest giffs of Provi¬ 
dence, but also as one of the finest proofs of the rnuiol greatness of 
Britain. Cultivated fruits are the first indications of civilization, 
and their quantity, a measure of its degree of perfection. In this 
r ay our orchards may become very pretty histories of PnglaiwL 
The crab, the sloe, and the hazel-nut, describe onr aboriginal con~ 
iition; the plum, the apple, the cherry, the pear, and the peach, 
ecord out colonisation by the Romans; the hg-tiee, the vine, and 
be raspberry, tell of our crusades to the Holy Land; the gathcinig 
-f these together in the gardens of monasteries, amidst the ruins of 
which they still flourish, evidence the all-powerful dominion of the 
Romish church, in those dark ages when she was the -sole oonserv- 
tor of knowledge; the great orchards which adorn the mai . mm of 
he old nobility announce the glorious era of fjueeit l*'lia.i , *i*t l i. when 
mind first burst into the glorious liberty of inductive ilmii-ht; the 
niversq) diffusion of fruit-trees,in poor men’s g inlciis.dcinon'ir.iUa 
le mild and intelligent character of the stu cecdn-, Ite" ; finally, 

.he growth of the pine, proclaims the prc*-nt gn-.t n *•? o f llntain, 
.nd indicates a host of blessings which she has derived from 
er unlmundcd interchanges of the neci-ssrny and luxurious pro- 
ucts of every “nativn, longue, and people.’ 

We shall now tak’e a brief review of die September fruits, w ith \ 
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few remarks upon each, such as wc trust will assist in adding the 
pleasures of understanding to the enjoyment of sight and taste. 

Apple (Pyrut Mahts). The apple is the most durable of 
fruits, and flourishes in all northern latitudes. It is a close at¬ 
tendant upon civilization, and by a long course of ingenious culti¬ 
vation, 4tas boet^ divided into twelve hundred varieties. France, 
till very recently, taking the precedence of England in all matters 
of mind, has the honour of having originated rtostof the varieties, and 
hence the names of the different sorts of apples are diiefly derived 
from the French. In the reign of Charles I., apple orchards were 
first planted in Herefordshire, by Lord Scudamore, of Home 
Lacy ; and now they are found in every garden and hedgerow in the 
country. They thrive so abundantly in the western counties, that 
Dm on, Somerset, Worcester, anti Hereford, almost exclusively 
engross the manufacture of cider. The crop, however, is a preca- 
noua one, and requires great practical skill and local knowledge, 
to turn it to profitable account. More than twenty thousand 
bushels of American and French apples are annually imported 
into this country. 

The Peak 4 Fyrus communis). It is believed that the Romans 
brought tlie pear to England. Being a very luxuriant fruit, it has 
llways been jiaid great attention, and was carefully cultivated by 
jbe monks. As in the case of the apple, tlie French have, also, 
the honour of originating the best varieties of the pear. At present 
nearly seven hundred surfs are enumerated. The tree is very 
hardy, ami many a venerable specimen is still to be found rearing 
its time-coloured trunks amid the ruins of the chapter-houses and 
cloisters of departed priests. Perry is the product of the pear. 

The Quir.cE (C.ydunia vulgaris). The quince was first propa¬ 
gated in England, in the rcigu of Henry VIII. It is a handsome 
hut not a very healthy fruit, and is usctl more for giving variety to 
the {Killing superfluities of the rich man's table, than for any use 
ful purpose. In the reign of Elizabeth they had become common 
in the gardens of the nobility, and are now extensively grown in 
the south of France, for the manufacture of marmalade. Cultiva¬ 
tion has produced ciyht varieties. 

The ill kulak ( Mes/iilus Gcrmunica). The medlar is seldom 
eaten till it has partially decayed ; when, by some, it is esteemed 
to bo of an agreeable flavour. The tree has become a native of 
hedgerows in the wanner parts of the country, but is believed to 
have been originally imported from the south of Europe. Many 
varieties are cultivated. 

The Vim-, (t'tfu virjjcra). The cultivation of tlie grape re 
coeval with the race of man. Traces of its history are discoverable 
in tlie records of every ancient nation. We read of Noah le¬ 
ginning to l<e an husl'undmun, and 1'I.aniing a vinev aki>— Gen 
xx.!£0. Egypt deified its first cultivators; and in later, but now 
vastly distant limes, Bacchus and his brutal satellites became the 
disgusting patrons of its prostituted virtues. Humboldt is of opi¬ 
nion, that the original plant from which the European stock has 
been derived, grows wild on tlie shores of tlie Caspian Sea, and that 
from thence it passed into Greece, and successively into Sicily and 
the south of France, from whence it was carried by die Iloinans 
into Germany and Britain. It continued to flourish hare till the 
thirteenth century, when large vineyards were planted, and soon 
became common over the couutry. Large quantities of wine were 
manufactured, and formed the common drink of the country, till 
after the reformation, it was superseded by ale, when the vine¬ 
yards were suffered to go to decay. Grapes are cultivated over 
the whole of the temperate and part of tbe tropical zones of the 
northern hemisphere. Different nations have different methods of; 
training the vine; some upon horizontal trellis-work, others in fes¬ 
toons between upright poles, and others again fasten them to the, 
face of a wall. Tlie Persian vine-dressers train it up die surface of 
a wall, ami to curl over the top to the other side, which they do by 
tying a stone to the end of the tendril. This may probably illus¬ 
trate Jacob’s blessing upon his darling son—G enesis xUx. 32, 
Joseph is a fruitful hough, even a fruitful bough by await, whose 
iranchtsrun over the trail. The vine, particularly in Turkey aud 
Greece, is frequently made to encircle a well, which it shades in a 
.very picturesque and agreeable manner. The vine lasts ft> a great 
age, and frequently grows to an enormous sue. A tree remarkable 
for both {Kirticulars is now glowing at Hampton Court, it covers 
an extent of 1094 feet, and seldom bears less than two thousand 
bunches annually. The different sorts of vines are almost as va¬ 
rious as the spaces in which they grow. Among tlie Romans, 


Virgil ^declares, “ the number of vines was so great, .that a man 
might as well attempt to count the sahds on the sea-shore, or die 
billows of tlie ocean in a storm, as make a catalogue of them.'* 

Upwards of eight thousand tans of raisins are annually imported 
into England, at a duty of about 160,000/. The currants of the 
grocer’s shops, of whicn nearly six thousand tons are yearly con¬ 
sumed in this country, are small dried grapes, chiefly the produce 
of the Ionian islands. 

Tlie Elder (Sambtteus nigra). This tree is a native of Great 
Britain. It grows with such rapidity, that it will sometimes make 
shoots of ten feet in length in one season. A very agreeable and 
sedative wine is fermented from the berries, and forms a large 
addition to the poor man’s comforts. Every part of the tree fur¬ 
nishes a recipe to the village herb-doctor, and many highly useful 
ones to the regular physician. 

The Melon ( Cucumis meb). This delicious fruit is usually 
understood to be a native of Central Asia. The Romans were ex¬ 
ceedingly fond of it, and used forcing-stoves for their cultiva¬ 
tion. Its introduction into England is unknown; but its regular 
cultivation has been recorded since the time of Elizabeth. The Me¬ 
lon is difficult of digestion, and is in many other respects an un¬ 
healthy fruit. The colours of many of them are gorgeous beyond 
description, and would amply repay a close inspection. Nearly 
eighty varieties are cultivated. 

The Cucumber (Cucutnis saliva). The Cucumber, like the 
melon, and other members of the gourd family, is, chiefly, a native 
of tbe burning countries of the east, where, by a kiml arrange¬ 
ment of Providence, it serves, by its fragrant juiciness, to cor¬ 
rect the inflammatory thirst of the parched inhabitants. It has 
been produced in this country from the earliest periods, but was 
not subjected to regular cultivation till the time of Elizabeth: 
many varieties have been the result. 

The Peach and Nectarine (Amygdalttt Peru ten). Of the 
Peach, independently of minor differences, there are two distinct 
varieties, the peach and the nectarine; the former with a downy 
00 at, and tlie latter with a smooth one. Tlie identity of these two 
varieties has been well ascertained, the difference 01 initiating by 
culture. The Peach is a native of the tropical regions; and was 
brought from Persia into Europe by the Homans. It was first 
cultivated in England during the reign of Henry VIII., and under 
the improving care of the horticulturist has, at the present day, 
reached the number of two hundred varieties. It thrives abund¬ 
antly in North America. 

The Apricot {Prams Armenian-/). The Apricot is a native 
of Persia, where it is called the “ seed of the sun.” It has stea¬ 
dily followed the steps of civilization, and is abundantly found 
over all the various regions of the northern hemisphere. Woolf, 
the gardener lo Henry VHL, a man whose wonderful exertions in 
the improvement and introduction of fruits, entitle him to impe¬ 
rishable gratitude, first brought the apricot to KngUnd in 1524. 
Many varieties woo the capricious appetite. 

The Plum (Promts domestira). The Plum is a native of 
Asia, but is now plentiful all over Europe. In obedience to that 
improvable principle which all vegetables possess, it has rewarded 
the patient labours of the gardener, by presenting him with nearly 
three hundred luscious varieties. The Orleans Plum is a proud 
monument of the early greatness of France; and most of the other 
sorts are bright witnesses of her benefiuent labours. Tlie prunes, 
or “ pruants” as they are corruptly pronounced, are dried French 
plums, and are largely imported. 

The Walnut (Juglans regia). Tlie Walnut tree is one of the 
finest ornaments of a British farm, and is as useful as beautiful. 
The ripe nuts, as all those who love ** wine and walnuts”can WU, 
are an agreeable fruit; and the green nuts, pickled, add a rich gusto 
to the national dish — a beef steak. A fine oil is also extracted 
from them. The Walnut is believed to be a native of Persia; and 
has been common in this country since the Roman conquest. 

The Chestnut (Castanets vesca). Chestnuts .ire chiefly grown 
for the winter food of deer. The nuts are very farinaceous, end 
are capable of being manufactured into bread. On the continent 
a light pastry is made from them. The Romans, of whom it haa 
been said, that they adopted every useful art or product of thn 
countries they conquered ; and a higher eniobium was never pro. 
aounced on any nation — these unprejudiced lieroee first brought 
the chestnut into Europe. 

The 1 Luel-N vt (Cory lot avellana). The Iluzel is a native f[ 
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Britain: but, like me pigeon, tfee bone, tact every other livinj 
thing which ku been found serviceable to man, it has shot forth 
tinder his stimulating Care, into large and durable varieties. Thr 
filbert; the rfuster-ntrt, and many others, are the honours whicl 
surmount the sweet-wreathed brows of our ancestors, and proclaim 
to all die world, that by virtue of his immortal principle, man has 
not held an uwfn&lfM dominion over the vegetable empire, uni 
that the world is so contrived, that well-directed Industry canno 
be exerted without large and profitable results. 

We eannot close this account of die September fruits withou 
asking a question.—Is there a flavour which it is possible for th< 
healthiest and most cultivated palate to conceive, which is not t< 
be found in nature T We believe not.—The palate is infinite in 
ks perceptions—the imagination is equally illimitable, and nature 
running in parallel lines with them both, oilers a boundless sphere 
for their united operations. Vegetables contribute the largest store tc 
this inexhaustible fund. But why has this infinity of flavours been 
given to man—why have the pleasures of taste been svkebaudxd 
to the act of eating!—The goodness of God, is the spontaneom 
answer.—Wonderful 1 that that stupendous Being who can knov 
no motive but his own, should have condescended to please the 
appetite of a wretch, who frustrates the end of his being, and blots 
tne fair page of creation by gluttony and drunkenness. A hog 
know* better. 

WILD PLANTS. 

Nor are the Plants, which Britain dfcls her own. 

Few, or unlovely. Mason. 

lie who would acquire health and wisdom by a study of th< 
unsophisticated u flowers of the field,” may still find ample em¬ 
ployment: indeed, green nature is never at any season so barrer 
in her favours as to leave the man who woos her “ in sincerity and 
truth,” destitute of thinking materials—she is essentially inex¬ 
haustible—her gifts are always infinitely abundantj and he, there¬ 
fore, who violates her beneficent laws, commits an infinite offence. 
.Ingratitude is always measured by the extent of the obligation. 

The fields, the woods, the mountains, and the “ resounding 
shores,” are still alive with floral beauty; wild fruits ate also in 
abundance. 

■ Berries 

That Muah in scarlet ripeness through the dew, 

every where regale the satiated eye, and give a sense of “ fulness' 
which belongs to no other month. 

Tlie following is a brief catalogue of the floral exhibitions o: 
September. 

Bedstraws. Galium pusilum 
- rnollugo 

- scabrum \ Fields, hedgerows, heaths, &c. 

-vent m 

. boreule 

These plants are well worthy of minute attention; they possess 
a surpassing delicacy of form, andutre the prettiest miniatures of the 
season. 

Soapwort — Saponaria officinalis. Hedgerows, &c. Bruised, 
and agitated with water, it raises a lather luce soap. 

Meliot —Trifidhm Meliatus. Meadows. 

Tansy— Tanacetum vulgart. Banks of riven. Flowers going 
off—but still beautiful. 

H ore hound —Marrubium vulgarc. Road sides. Much used 
by the Ancients as a medicine, but now such is the certainty of 
hAnan knowledge, but little esteemed. 

Hone mint Mentha sylvesiris. Marshy places. 

Spear mint - . . . viridis. Banks of riven. 

Hound-leaved mint — ■ ■ - rotundifolia. Watery places. 

Round-headed mint r- ■ - kirsuta. Ditches. 

Water mint ■. . aav/utica. 

Pepper mint — . - jnperita. 

Red mint — gentilis. 

Corn, mint ■ ■ — arvensis. 

Pennyroyal mint . ptdegmn. 


Banks of rivers. 
Sides of rivulets. 
Swampy places. 
Moist corn-fields. 
Moist pastures. 


The mints are interesting both on account of their beauty and 
their usefulness: they abound with an aromatic oil, which is the 
'essence of many of our best perfumes. Medicinally considered, 
th|y are remarkable for their tonic cordial, and stomachic virtues, 


and, among the country people, are blessed as the mi tig ate** of 
many an intolerable spasm. Botanists divide them-into three 
kinds, those which bear flowers in spikes, heads, or whirls. It is 
beautiful to observe by what nice, but constant distinction, the 
identity of such dote relations is preserved. 

Vervain— Verbena officinalis. Waste placet. ’ 

Red dead nettle— Latsism purpureum. Hedges, banks, he. 
White .. . . _ — album. Hedge-banks, &e. 

Nettle hemp— Galeoptis tetrahet. Hedge-banks, &c. 

Ivy-leaved snapdragon— Antirrhinum Cynbataria . 

Toad flax ■■ ■ ■■ ■ •— Linaria. 

These plants, which so beiqjpfully embellish our hedge-banks, 
and Contribute so largely to the pleasures of even the shortest walk, 
deserve close examination. Friends should know each other. 
Wormwood— Artemisia maritima. ■ Sea shore. 

Ladies Thistle— Carious marimvs. Sides of fields. 

Burdock— Arctium Lappa. Waste places. 

Autumnal Dandelion— Leontodon autumnale. Meadows. 
Common Groundsel— Senecio vulgaris. Fields'and road-side*,' 
Clammy Groundsel —Senecio viscosue. Sandy grounds. 
Ragwort— Senecio Jaeobata. Road-sides. 

Flea-bane— Inula dyscntcrica. Moist Aeadows.' 

Mouse-ear Hawk weed— Jfieracium Pilot ella. Dry meadow*. 
Hawk's-beard— Crepis tectorum. Meadows and road-aides. 
The above plants, with the exception of the Ragwort, are not 
very striking in their appearance, but as they characterize the 
season, and are members of a very extensive family, a knowledge or 
them would give a knowledge of the rest. They are now in 
abundant flower, and although not showy, are extremely beautilbl. 
Nothing in the world is so little looked at as the flower of grass, 
but yet nothing is more elegant or instructive. 

Orpine— Sedum TeUphium . Pastures and hedges. 

Water Hocehound— Lycopus cvropaus. Banks of streams. 
Meadow Sage— Salvia pratensis. Meadows. , 

Dtfarf Mallow— Malm rotundifolia . 1 , • 

Common —— ——- sylvestris. > Road-tides. 

Musk - - mouhata, ) 

WhiteGooeefootr— Ckenopodium album. -> Common with other 

Upright — .... urbicum / species, on dung- 

Green —— ——— viridc. f lulls, rubbish, &c. 

Stinking— - olidum j &c. 

Parsley —Apium graecolcns. Marshes. 

Bog Pimpernel— A nagiUis tcnella. Wet meadows and bogs,' 
Grass of Parnassus— Parnassia paluslris. Moist meadows. 

The plants here enumerated may bo all found in the places ind£ 
cated, and still in flower; th^goosefoot tribe are very abundant, 
and in full flower; they are'all so curious in structure, that we 
venture to say one careful examination of them, with an eye to the 
design of the Almighty in their creation, would wed a man to 
botany for life. 

Traveller’s joy— Clematis VitdUta. Hedges. 

Wild Hop— Hamulus lupulus. Hedges. 

Blackberry-bush— Ruhutjruticosus. Hedges. 

Ivy— Hct iera Helix. Hedges. 

Meadow Saffron— Colchicwn autumnale. 

Saffron (of the shops)—Crocus sativus. Meadows. 

ihe season is strongly characterized by the four first of the 
above-named plants, and curiously so by the two latter. The Tra¬ 
veller’s Joy surmounts, and waves her white honours from almost 
every hedge; the hop frequently joins company, and produces a 
ichness of picturesque effect, which equally baffles the pen to de- 
jeribe, or the pencil to depict The blackberry-bush adds a mel¬ 
low and varied beauty to the foreground of every landscape, ami 
resents the agreeable spectacle of flowers in bud, and in full 
low; and fruit both green, red, and black on the same bush at 
the same time. The Ivy has just put forth a profusion of blossoms, 
lot only for the reproduction of its own species, but also for the 
bod of thousands of birds who prey upon its berries in deep win* 
Xf. The meadow-saffron, and, the medicinal saffron are also ex¬ 
tremely interesting to the intelligent observer, the former, from the 
singular circumstance of its sending up leaves only in the spring, 
rblch die down with the other crocuses, but never producing a 
ower till the following autumn; and the latter front the use of 
:s dried stigmas for medicinal purposes. 
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Jointed hetiatyti Jfefoshore. 

Sea Herons •Js4-«rJSfrocftb»j Sft»% feores. . 

Sea Starwort—Alter Tropollum. Salt-marshes. 

Sea 1 fosefoot— Chtnopodum maritimvm, Sea-shore. 

Shrubby-Qracha (Atriplcx portuiacoidett) Seashores. • 

These pln.;s top now ip. full dower on tile sea-coasts, and to¬ 
gether wife other members of their own genera, and various alliec" 
species, give ap agreeable variety to the monotonous aspect o 
marine sand banks. The enjoyment, however, is greatly heightened 
fry “ knowing ait about them,” which Botany teaches. 


£ ■ . , DISSEMINATION OF SEEDS. 

September has been called the “shedding month.*' life 
now left most ofthe annual plants, and in those .woody Vegeta 
that exist through an indefinite period of yegrt^tha aecmtiye. ftdujL 
tapis have ceased, and the exhausted repmucUye'dpyfait are in* 
State of mpese. It is in this condition, fe$t' twjr perforjn&ejr 
hast effort—the'diffusion of the seed* It M eot^easy to conceive,# 
more interesting occupation for a cotmky wj)J*D w*" oxaiiriji** 
tion of the beautiful mews'by which name to perfectly perform*, 
this important operatfofl., V . . /, .. .. , t ’ . 

When a fruit attains perfect .ripeness, various, m echa n ical 
agencies come into openUiO>a,fbr the disbeftrioi 
Seeds; and if diesis poVrpra, }feich.hav* \bpri 

SlUXiiSiS^S0SSi ... 

t»V( b«a Slow*!, (ie. ?1b«l wain**—di/r bot*tii.4;'*ii(l 
fet the meaij»%, which vegetable seeds art Aupat^i ve'different 
In every species, it follow* feat more dust, fifty motofend ‘‘sowinff 
machines”' mutt have. been «w^ and rptdft on,.die third 
creative monping.. When we cooiideirllkft 'widely^brtnt «nfl* 
to be attained in every individual ctur, arising fi^ft the hwatt Off 
the plant, soil, seasons, fee. fee., whafiim SYffet notion it affiitdriis 
ef God's pmnkciencei -./'V 

Some frujts burst iftto regular^xfenns, for which definiteljoii 
and hinges must have been wovioudy contrived; and.aswjko- 


fleaf follows ;this exhibits itself fet a variety of die nmt-cfemnuig 
f hues—death is buried in beauty. Greens, .browns, yellowsj fed*, 
' mingle together through the' tiiferventfen df various intermediate 
tints, and. a veil of harmonious {dory tinges the lading scene. 

—The fading, many-coloured woods 
Shade deepening ever shade, the country round 
Imbrown; a varied umbrage, dusk sad dun, 

Of every hue, front wen, declining green, 

To sooty dark. - . 

September, in reference to the change of the leaf, has been called 
the “landseape month," and it is now that alt who have a “ painter's 
«5Pft” shmddfre, <ii the alert, to catch the evanescent colours of the 
woods. The leaves of the plane change to a tawny hue;—of the 
yellhW febelnis, snbdutd oraag*;*-oftbe hawthorn, 

. ;-~of the -willows, henry ;—of the beech, a fine 

“ s® Snely coloured as the 

tfr bn fores# -16 aft individual, and an infinite 
fee whole congregated 
eab^^^l^sitidoru- of an oaken wood lit up 
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t?«y i 4ria»ofr..'is:.ifro^, 


alder, and other amentaceous 
^deyidorong themselves. It 
: nt$i -vfel&fc fetor progress through the 
kHj cedfekferMtor jpfesemtion against 


enee of 

l&n t^is Way the present month, 
seams, is remarkable for the 
ittf flower^', of which die tliistle 
daisy ef the gardens, are fiuniliar 



lion is’sudden, the seeds are scattered tonconsiderable " "^fe'Ew^'.Wotmstrucied in such a marvellous manner, and 

~ ambers kre so light and aerial in their iawunsfeatwrito w| M^^'lifeil^cmsrouiiiiv vttcfetioiy Upon the same type, that a 
figfdplant admit of being spread over t whole nation'.*,./'Others inowle^/^Miilk' could not foil of adding largely to the enjoy- 
ewafted bylittle feathery balloons attached to them; and many raebts ormyofou* ‘town rr^fe, who may nothave had the good 
are actually furnished with, membraaout wings, which, when fortune of their previous acquaintauOe. They grow abundantly 


n every situation ;and those which are now in Sober are known 
n the country by the names of hawkweeds, hatwkVbeards, bur- 
iocks; t)4srie(, gOldylocks, Wormwoods, everlasting flowers, iag- 
worts, atarwons, golden-rods, chamomiles, yarrow, fee. fee. In the 
’ dihlias,’- china-asters, Michaelmas daisies, marigolds, 


touched by a.breeze, spin the seeds foe miles.' Rivers and seas 
Moat millions to their destination. Birds also, by feedibg upon 
them, pdas them unhurt through their digestive organs, and largely 
assist fee universal diffusion. Heat carries up hamense numbers 
of the Cryptogamlc seeds, along with the aqueous ereperatime m . 

to theekaeft, which waft them aerate oceans, aud eover rgcksand. tunfrm^ere, fec. feci, are of the same natural order 
coral roil# wife their first verdufe: Diflhwt animals carry them 
away fastened to. their skins, by meank of hundreds of 'little hooks' 
which cover them, and man himself assists in the same yny>a» any 
one may perprive, who, after walking through an .*Bt*|%Wri-Wood,i 
will be at the pain* to look at his pantsferen* bpfifee te bnuhes 

He will find fee seeds «f fee bedstraw*, W.-jrefenrefa’ ia‘ fees suffered 


fuwgusses. 

In fee present amtfe, the snriace of fee country begins to be 
fesretal' wife dec4yed ,yeigetabk jastter, end if its jnrtrescent efllu- 


ugriraony and ofeerssticking to him in abundance, an^whkhhe: destructtve.to life woi 



CHANGE OF THE LEAP. £ 

How sWMtk'pieusing to beheld 
' ‘ Forests of vagstable gold! ^ ’■ > ■ 

Ilow mix'd fee many-coloured shades betw e e n - '* i ■ 
The tawny, metyawiog hue, end the guy vivid green. *. j 

The widely-spreading champagne country, the tangled thicket, 
and site shady lane, are now “ replete with incidental beauty.” The 
frying functions of the leaf are pow rapidly ceasing, and as the vital 
juice* witlalraw Uiemselves to thb roots, a gradual decay of fee 

: W . . . .—... .. 

,* 1 hree hundred and sixty thousand seeds have been counted on n 
single tobacco-plant, sml the glib of a single ntudiroom hav-t been com* 
pried by Fries to cimtsiu above ten millioits! 


to Hm fee atmosphere, consequences 
result.' 'But God, faithful to his purpose 
season of fee year, innumerable myriads of 
ptogamic tribe* feto existence. There 
>q, knfi whetovA feat is to be’ found in 
feere they me also to be found in the 
;ly are fee number of workers, and the 
' fettdfr other. Mushrooms, toad- 
'4aM { jnoulds, fee. are common ex- 
are^effeero interesting tribes. The woods are now filled fife 
thbuu afidferirei^mly mwgft abroad to gather them, is a favourite 
•octonMido' &C klfiage cbilfemi. Let our readers imitate this healthy 
h| fe«a pick up the'first decayed leaf they find, and we 
dIM stoke our credit upon its being found covered with vegetable 
ronderij—once in fee woods they will not know bow to leave 
ie,ri,—in every direction they will discover fungi 'of attange con- 
,ruction, some with colours rivalling the - rose, ana some from nearly 
foot in’diameter to fee sire of a fen’s head,' and less. Fairy 
ngs are caused by the' circular grown of fungusaes. 
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• KEY TO THE CHART. 

The above C’iiaiit is intended as a companion to the “His¬ 
tory or England” as given in Numbers VI., VII., and VIII. of 
this work, and which, it is presumed, will be found a desideratum. 
Jt% object is to assist those who are beginning to study the 
history of their native country, so as to enable them to trace readily 
• voi. i. 


the genealogy of its kings, and to show their right of succes¬ 
sion to the ciown. 

The reader w’dl observe, that the outer circle shows the different 
houses from William the Conqueror to William IV., his present 
Majesty; the next circle, die age of each king respectively; the 
third circle denotes die number of each name; and the fourth, 
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the name* of the king* in succession; the curved lines show the 
lineal* descent# the oblique line*, the collateral.f 
The dotted liner rtmnlug from each king to the centre of the 
Chart contain the names of the children of each respective king. 


CONVERSATION ON THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

(Concluded from page 64.) 

HOUSE OF LANCASTER. 

Q. How many kings of England were there of the House of Lab 
cuter 1 

A. Three; via./Henry IV., Henry V., and Henry VI. 

Q. Who waa Henry IV., the first king of the House of Lancaster? 

A. Henry, IV. was the grandson of Ilenry III,, by his fourth son, 
John of Oaunt, Duke of Lancaster. 

Q- When did rfenry commence his reign t How long did he reign 1 
end by whoa was he succeeded t 

A.” Hurry IV. commenad his reign a. n. 1309, end reigned to 
a. ». 1413; when he wet succeeded by hie son Henry V. 

Q. How long fjtd the Honseof Lancaster reign! sad by what Hoese 
succeeded 1 

A. The House of Lancaster reigned from a.». 1398, to a. d. 1481, 
when Henry VI. was deposed, who was succeeded by his eousin, 
EDWARD IV., the first of the House of York. 


the reigns of Charles L and Charles II. by the Commonwealth, and the 
usurpation of the protectors, OLIVER CROMWELL and Richard, 
his ton. < 

Q. Who waa James 1.1 

A. James I« waa the sixth king of Scotland of that name, son of 
Mary Stuart, queen of Scotland, and third cousin to Elizabeth. He 
reigned from a.d. 1603 to a.i>. 1623, when he was succeeded by his 
son Charles I. 

Q. How long rpigned the House of Stuart? and by what Hesso 
succeeded 1 and when 1 

A. The Houte of Stuart coutrhenced its reign aid. 1603, and 
closed it on the death of Anne, in W14, wben she was succeeded by her 
third bdtudn, GEO RGB!., who was die firstling of the 

HOUSE OF BRUNSWICK OR HANOVER. 

Q. Who waa George I. ? 

A. George I. wsc the son of the Princess Sophia of Brunswick, 
grfcnd-deughter of King James I., and Ernest Augustus, first elector of 
Hanover. Ho reigned from a.d. If 14 to a.d. 1727, when ho was 
sueoeedsd by his son, Georgs II. ' t 

Q. How long did George II. reign, and by whom succeeded 1 

A. George II, reigned from a.d. 172T to a.d. 1760, when be was 
soMeaded by his grand wSHi Geerge III., who died a,d. 1820, who waa 
succeeded by ofir late king, George IV., who died a.o. *030, when 
he waa succeeded by his present Majesty, William IV. 


THE HOUSE OF YORK. 

Q. How many king* of England ware there of the House of York 1 

A- Three; vis. Edward IV., Edward V., and Richard III. 

Q. Who waa Edward IVt 

A. Edward IV. was a descendant, by his mother's aide, of Lionel, 
Duke of Clarence, aeeond eon of Edward III, ; who reigned from a.d. 
1461 to a. n, 1403, when he waa succeeded by his son, Edward V, 

Q. When did the House of York commence its reign 1 How long 
continued t And by what House succeeded 1 

A. The House ef York commenced its reign in a. d. 1461, and 
eloaad it by the death of Edward IV., a. b. 1485, whan he wae euc- 
ceeded by the* VmH tf Richmond, known by the tide of Henry VII., 
who was the first of the 

HOUSE OF TUDOR. 

Q. How many Sovereign, were there of the Ho mm of Tudor t 

A. Five i viz. Henry VII., Henry VIII., Edward VI., Mery the 
first, end Elisabeth. 

Q. Who waa Henry VII1 

A. Henry VII. wae the son of Margaret, a descendant of John of 
Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, and Edmund Tudor, son of Owen Tudor, a 
private gentleman, by tfae widowed Queen of Henry V .—Henry VII. 
reigned from a. n. 1485 to a. n. 1309, when he waa soooeeded by his 
son Henry VIII. 

Q< How long did the house of Tudor reign, and by what boose sue* 
seeded 1 

A/ The house of Tudor reigned from a.d. 1485 to a.d. 1603; 
whan, upon the death of Elizabeth, she was succeeded by JAMES I. 
of the '* Aouie of Stuart,'’ 

HOUSE OF 8TUART. 

Q. How many kings were there of the house of Stuart 1 

A. Sir, viz., James I., Charles I., (Jharlos 11., James II., William 
and Mary, and Ann ; but the line^of succession was interrupted between 


Allied by direct descent, os tbe son from die father, .Vo. 
t Applied to relations of the same home, but not in the sum* lint of 
aacsudsata and descendants; such are unelei, aunts, nephews, wid eou- 


GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY OF THE WORLD. 

FROM THE TIME OF THE ISRAELITES GOING OUT 
OF EGYPT, B.C. 1491, TO THE FOUNDATION OF 
ROME, fi. C. 753. 

(Continued from page 71.) 

PHOENICIA, bn tie greatly noted for its extensive commerce, 
was bounded on the north by the river Eleutherus, on the east by 
Cselo-Syria, on the south by Palestine, and on the west by tbe 
Mediterranean. 

Its most remarkable places were’Siolow, Tyrus, and Surepia. 
Phoenicia extended along the coast of the Mediterranean, from Se~ 
lewis, from which it is separated by the river Eleutherus, to Pales¬ 
tine Proper, or the country of the Philistines (Ptolemy). In the 
Greek and Latin writers it is written Pheenice, with one exception 
only, and that is Vakro, who writes Phoenicia. In Scripture, they 
are called Canaanitn.* 

This country is considered so noble a part of Syria, as sometimes 
to be put in opposition to it, or mentioned as distinct from it. 
(StOABO). 

The Phoenicians have added great lustre to their country. They 
were a very ingenious people, excelling both in the arts of war 
and peace, inventors of letters ( Lucan ) ; and other arts, especially 
of Navigation (Mein) ; Astronomy, Or knowledge of the stars, as 
far Os was subservient to the purposes of navigation (Dionysius 

They were the only merchants in the world ( Sophocles ); sent 
out colonies to all the coast of the Mediterranean ( Strabo)} and 
even ventured to sail out of the Straits ( Mela). 

Si don was built by Si don, the eldest son of Canaan, and Tyre 
was the residence of King Hiram, friend to David and Solomon, 
to whom he sent workmen and timber from Mount Lebanon to 
build the Temple of Jerusalem. 

PALESTINA, or Palestine, properly denotes the country of 
the Philistines. This country comprised what has had the se- 


* Tiw word Cannon, in the Hebrew language, signifies Merchant, 





Gift#* 






veral names of The Landqf Canaati, The Land qfPromiUj The 
Land of Israel, Judayy and lastly the Holy Land- ' , \ 

Before its conquest by the Jews, this country was divided into 
several petty kingdoms; after the conquest, ififo Twelve Tribes i 
after the death of Solomon, into the kingdoms of Judah and Israeli 
and about the birth of Christ, into several petty #tate*, or royalties ; 
which soon became provinces of the Roman Empire. The Geo¬ 
graphy of this country and its confines of Egypt, Gracia, Italia, 
Arabia, Asia Minor, See., will be more particularly described in o* 
future numbers. 

The KtNoeov or Israxl, which is noticed in this period, com¬ 
prised the Tien Tribes after their revolt from the House of David. 
The Kingdom of Judah, oomparad to tbit of Israel, was but of 
small extent, consisting only of free Tatasi, Bfrotsix and 
Judah. ■ > ■ • ■' " ‘^' r •* - 

That very remarkable event, which closed did preceding period ; 
viz. the Israyutes going ont Of Egypt, where they bad lived in 
bondage a period of 400 years, is not noticed by die Egyptians, 
whose general history of this period is ptyngod in (he deepest ob- 
scurity. • ■« ’ * 

In process of time, the kingdoms of Xssyria and Babylonia 
were united, which, together, formed the basis of the. great Assy¬ 
rian Empire. 

(To be continued.) 

ON THE ORIGIN OF NATIONS. ' 

FIRST OF BABYLONIA, OH BABYLQN ; ASSYRIA^ 
EGYPT, GREECE, ETC., ETC. 

At this period, when very little of the history of other notions is 
known, the improvements of mankind in the necessary arts of life 
were advanced to a considerable, degree of perfection. But it is 
necessary to remember, that^lj the ^nations of the/egrti^were jqr 
from being equal in their mental acquisitions. Some of them were 
sunk into the abyss of ignorance and wretchedness; while others 
lived under good and proper governments, and enjoyed all the be¬ 
nefits of a well regulated society. 

Noah, who was acquainted with all the learning of the antediluvian 
patriarchs, disseminated those seeds of science among his offspring. 
But those who wandered far from their native seat, and were wholly 
employed in procuring subsistence, had neither time nor inclina¬ 
tion to cultivate the tender shoots of knowledge; hence they were, 
neglected and forgotten. While others, who continued near the 
plains of Shinar, and long enjoyed the councils and directions of 
their great ancestor, formed themselves early into regular societies, 
and wisely cultivated the arts of peace. 

The antediluviaii patriarchs were no strangers to agriculture; 
they were obliged to till the ground for their subsistence;. and 
Noah himself was no sooner settled after, the flood, than he planted 
a Vineyard, a sufficient proof that the art of husbandry had been 
carried to some degree of perfection. Gum was cultivated in most 
parts of the east, the Lund of Canaan, where Jacob resided, pro¬ 
duced large quantities; it was the principal food of the inhabitants; 
for when an unfruitful season had blasted the harvest, Jacob was 
obliged to send to Egypt to purchase com for bis family. Nor 
was the art confined to the cultivation of com; the fig, the almond, 
and the olive trees were well known In Palestine; and the present 
which Jacob sent to his son Joseph, consisted of balm, honey, 
.myrrb, spices, nuts, and almonds. The cultivation of the ground 
gave rise to commerce. An exchange of commodities is vhc na- 
ttftal consequence of improvements. The shepherd‘will give part I 
,of his flock for com; and the husbandman exchange his ptoduce < 


of his fields for cattle. In this manner, Commerce must.ban been 
carried pn in its inflfocy.''^Ibjjjttsf firms arrived at some, degree of 
perfection before metals^Were.iirirodtrced ai the medium of tttd«t 
and yet this was tha case so early as the days of Abkakak. The 
money then in use had not indeed any sump to ascertain its value!, 
or its fineness. It was delivered by weight. *But as commerce 
increased, this method was laid aside, and the pieces gf. silver were 
marked to ascertain their value. . " 

In the rime of Jacob, a regular commerce was earned on be¬ 
tween Egypt and Arabia. The Ishmaelites and Midianitei, to 
wfyjm Josxrx was sold*, by his brethren, wars merchants going 
into Egypt with their cameli loaded with spices, balm, perfumes, 
tag. otto* 'ich msfcbgndiM. We^may also infer ftep this passage, 
that refinamentwa* arrived to every considerable height irfEgypt; 
fof fhe commodities brought by .those foreign merchants were lux¬ 
uries, not foe/'necessaries of life; thing?! never thoughtof in the 
infiiacy of Jtfogiiom*; the Asm moat have ms2b a .ooosiderable 
progress among ^people* be<b« they foinknf luxuries. 

This Commerce ,W|s carried on, however, only by-land, mid must 
therefowbe distinguished from thatcarritd oa by sea. The for¬ 
mer was known mudi sooner (ban the hitter; though, in all proba¬ 
bility Navigation was not unknown even to tha Antediluvians. 
BuC however that', he,. the inhabiWrit* of TYRE were the first 
people who rahdeied : navigation, subservient; to Commerce. Si¬ 
tuated itt a. barren soil, . .where the. arts of: agriculture could be 
of little advantage, they wisely endeavoured torander their si¬ 
tuation more agreeable, by cultivating die arts if pease. Com¬ 
merce opened the fairest prospects, and was pursued'with great 
‘attention and success. 

The Tr rians wore famous for their Commerce in'the days of 
AbRaham and Jacob mentioned it in his last blessing to his 
children. ... s” . 

But wherever Commerce i?, cultivated, the other arts will flou¬ 
rish. It cannot, indeed,'b® carried on without some knowledge in 
Navigation and Astronomy.- Intboseeoriy times, the Mariner had 
no other guide than die heavenly bodies; r.tha Mariner's Com¬ 
plies was then unknown. The situations, positions, and revolu¬ 
tions of the heavenly bodies were indeed observed in very early 
times; Asteokomy was cultivated in the reign of Belut; and 
the Egyptian priests were observers of die Stars. Grkecx was 
indebted to Earn for the dements of the Sciences; the cele¬ 
brated philosophers of that country.were instructed by the Egyptian 
priests. It was figgn them font Pythagoras learned the u True 
System of the World." To dm (PreeSfs the Romani were indebted 
for many of the arts relative both to peace and war; and to the 
Romans die inhabitants of Europe, owe their politeness and re¬ 
finement. Egypt baa therefore, not improperly, been styled the 
“ Mother if the Sciences." • 

One of the' most celebrated kings of Egypt was SESOSTRIS, 
during whose'reign that kingdom arrived at an amazing height of 
power; it was adorned with the most splendid cities, and was 
very full of people, b. c. 1839. Ibis prince is said to hive been 
master of 400 sail of large ships, with which he sailed down the Red 
Sea, conquering all the islands and sea coasts as far as India. Hs 
had also an army of 600,000 foot, 24,000 horse, and 27,000 
armed chariots. He conquered Ethiopia, Phoenicia, Syria, and 
all the Lesser Asia (or, Asia Minor); and passed over into Europe, 
and subdued the Thraciaus. 

(To be continued,) 
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WONDERS OF NATURR 

WONDERS OF THE DEEP.—No. III. 

CORTPHSKJ5, tOGOERHlAD TURTLE, RAUTILUS. 

\ ; CJORYPHENE. 

. , 1 * . .4 , . ' ■ ’ 

ThelCqryfrxxe, of which the fish,in the figure is a represents- 
tion, is a fish of some celebrity, end of a great deal of beauty. 
It is strictly a Pelagic fish ; that is, a fish of the open sCas, in the 
deep water, and not of the shallows, the shores, or.the-banks;.-so 
that, as is the case with all the fish that have the same ltoiritpde, 
its manners are very imperfectly known. It is found awithmitig 
near the surface with great rapidity, and as it is alternately dts, 
closed and hidden by the ripple , on a sunny day, and with a fine 
mackarcl breeze, it is one of the gayest productions of which 
nature can boast. At a certain depth, and in the direct light of 
the sun, it is of a pure golden yellow, and glows through, the- 
waves like burnished gold. Rut its colours vary with the position 
of the light, the depth of water, and other circumstances, so that 
as it dashes along, it is now gold, now ruby, now sapphire, now 
emeraldj and anon it is all opal and rainbows. It is found from 
four to six feet in length, and its shape is handsome and indi¬ 
cative of vigour. It can play round a ship when making con¬ 
siderable way; and as it is very voracious, it will attend for any 
garbage, or may be easily taken by means k of ]a bait. It commits 
terrible havoc among the smaller fish, which, in favourable states 
of the weather, swarm near the surface of the warmer seas. It is 
found in the Mediterranean, but rarely in the temperate parts of 
the Atlantic. It is the Dolphir which is fabled to have borne 


Aiuoir on its back ; and it is also the prototype, so far as there is 
a prototype, for the febnlotis dolphin of antiquity. • The common 
dolphin is not a fish, it beiobgs to the mammalia, being one of 
the whales that have teeth in both jaws. There is little beauty of 
colour about it, or indeed about any of the sea animals that suckle 
their young. It is true that the gelatinous matter with which the 
skins of all', and the shells of most sea animals are] covered, and 
which defends their bodies from the chemical action of the water, and 
also enables them to make their way through the water with 
greater;.feettky, does showA^wisinatic colours when it 'is in the 
act of drying. But those colours are very feint in all the whale 
tribe. , It is worthy.of remark,, that die play of prismatic colours 
is most conspicuous; oa those fish' that are most near the surface 
whether they be natives of the shores or the wide sea. Mackarel 
and herrings, ete spfeddidly coloured fish, as compared with, soles 
and flounders, which lie grovelling in the mud. If is well known 
that thin plates,of semi-transparent matter applied closely to etch 
other,, without any air . between, produce prismatic colours. Die 
lustre Of pearls,’of pearl Shells, of opal, of Labrador feldtspar, of 
cracked ice, and sometimes of eracked glass, if the body of it be 
thick enough, are ail owing to thin plates, or a succession of 
surfaces, that are neither absolutely opaque, nor absolutely trans¬ 
parent. It is highly probable that the colours of these surface 
fishes are produced by the successive drying of thin pellicles of 
this gelatinous or slimy matter upon them; and that is rendered 
more likely from the feet that the under sides of fish have always 
less colour than the upper; and that the under sides of those that 
He in the cold hollows are almost invariably white. The egg "of 
tire turtle is white; and when the young first oome out, their 
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coats are white, or rather transparent. Ate the cttyptem w out 
of the mter, and while it u drying, the play of odours upon it 
ts very bea utiful. The same is the case with the mackerel, and 
partially also with the herring; but when the fob he* been once 
dried, the colours ire not again revived, £ " 

loggerhead TURTLE. ^ \ 

The loggerhead turtle (tattudo caretta) has *ome resemblance 
to the green turtle; but the head is larger, tbs shell breeder, jmd 
the coloan more intense There are also two more pieces in the 
back plate, and the fore legs are longer and.the hind legs tester 1 
in proportion It is much more active thapjjfo green turtle, and 
ranges over a much greater extant ib hMSfode, ft is byfto means 
uncommon in the Meditearafeim not w«ely gn the coast* of 
Africa, but on those of Italy afrd The flesh n tough and 

harsh, though eaten by the pooi^ *Tb* |ht$)b too, u tbut, dull, 
of little value, though the Italianwb^teh,Vtedmes Use |t13# 
veneering Th* jtancipal value of the animal t* for its jJ0, ^bicR 
is abundant mndsmhly superior to vteteetl, and Some #u^ 
pose it would answer well for the dressing of leather, for which cod- 
oil, made from the liver, is chiefly used m this oountiy. Thf 
eggs of the JSggerhead Eire mote palatable tea the flesh. 

The loggerhead^is as fonmdabte and weens the grse? 
is gentle and inoffensive. Its jaws are very bard and 
they come together yMh force. They are, fcweybt, wen 
adapted to its <Sod, the'pnncipaT'part of wbiCh i is L <hd0fe animals, 
and it can easily break foe mudefevjtell^ft chit afire strike and 
scratch with its Iob$ forelegs, whiehbfufostrbftgtew* projecting 
beyond the webs of the toes. It wifl. snap at a stick 6# hay Other 
object with which it is threatened; and its Jhctld is so firm that i 
it will break s thick stick, or bead a red of dot*. It is exceedingly 
difficult to get it to quit its hold after onoe it has been taken; add 
it is commonly said that the “loggerhead* Continues to title after 
it has been separated from the body The hold which, m that 
case it retains, is not the stiffness of death, for the head of any 
tortoise lives for some time after it has bean cut off 

These animals are formidable in size, too, for it has been said that 
some weighing 1AOO or 1000 pounds have been met with They 
also swim with more rapidity than the green turtle, bung much 
more frequently met with “mi the high seas." When young, they 
have so great a resemblance to the green turtle as to lead to a sus¬ 
picion that the specimens met with on the western coast of Fiance, 
and described as green turtle, were m fact loggerheads; be¬ 
cause green turtle have not been found ja the Mediterranean, the 
shores of which have a much more tropical character than the 
coast of France It is probable that all the green turtle described 
as being found for out at sea, were in truth the species now under 
consideration As a grazing animal, the green turtle is not likely 
to go often or far to places where it can fried no bottom, while the 
loggerhead, a devourer of flesh, can range the ocean at its pleasure 
tn Europe this turtle is not often found to the north of the Me¬ 
diterranean , and in America u is seldom found to the north of 
Florida As it has not the same charms for the palate of the epicure, 
its habits, though it has been much longer known, have not been 
so much studied as those of the other. 

THE NAUTILUS 

The depths of foe sea an meet mysterious places There is no 
knowing what may be in them, exqspt from foe specimens which 
are now and then brought to fo* surface, and we hare no 
means of ascertaining how small the known part w as Compared 
tnfo that part which foe whelming wares wiH not'reveal. Of the 
shells that are found on the beaches, mere especially in foe warm 
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latitudes, there are vary many,’and there foe finest of dm stele, 
that hare rarer been seen with the animals in them, either dead 
or alire These are usually supposed to be washed out of the 
depths by foe action of reader currents; and that is rendered prob¬ 
able because they are met *rtth in the greatest abundance at those 
places where currents from foe deep sea fond eddies, hut from 
what place of the deep they come, or what me their habits, we 
hare no means of knowing We do not evpnkopw how for am 
nml or vegetable bib extends below the. level mean surface 

In some of foe tropical seas, we can fee foe ptejfgo bottom at a 
g^at depth, and in foe coral reefo, wetfodte* toe ¥^ u * afl,mals i 
which are absolutely ujf small for being property examined by 
foe eye, even rear their “walls ynd bulwarks'’ JhRreand miles in 
tegtemriltfr* height fob ekceodwg tbedtpfo tWjjjpbhW deep- 
[iteflufomt^te^eound. But what of vegeplon, or what of 
bhgwr> anidyi^Sifeh^fowst'fotrtet may ha te a fototh greater 
sdU* we cannot kftfMfol iM&be v*in to 
Ofle Offote^ tefete offoOfo dbqHHKtells » foe Nautilus, 
one spe«^j'af wte^tepfoger nantRutl ** fiflSml in the above cut 
That shell tertflfoitetHo foe fotnaaMre h^mt^ind history, who are 
foe most mrttebtter of fdlTgnatete> of a reiy 

pretty AMs. ^Wranfoe efra* s§ tn& “"the nautilus 

rues to the spreads her smfo, stitches her 

oars, and walks In* ^g|g|^teliy thmg^|#lr bpt when the 
wind beats and foe wares'areata, foe tier sails, lowers 

her mast*, and descends to fooseyagung of tranquillity which foe 
actum of fop warre^riegj(«ap%^ » very pretty, and, if 

I true, it would fo^fwy finer 'ffnfortiijtyely, the animal which 
is,found in foe te&of foe rafthlm^yty {he natural owner of that 
fojeiu ^livfoett ifti^tedFyretai^jfoe animal found m it has 
really no mot^tetexte wfift ft^than foe sailor has with his 
fojp; not wflepAhaif so much, because foe sailor may have made 
and can repair foe ship, whereas foe owner of foe shell neither 
made it nor can rep&ir it There is only one author who says that 
he saw the living animal of one species of aautatu$; and as he is in 
some other matters a romancer, there is reason to suspect that lie 
is a romancer in that. 

let fogse shells, and other genera nearly allied to foem, must, 
atone time, hare been very numerous, and a reiy widely distributed. 
They are met with ra countless millions in foe earth m many 
parts of Fngtand, and other countries; and m foe Himalaya moun¬ 
tains, on the north-east of India, they are met with at nearly four 
miles above the present level of foe sea Even there they have all 
the character of shells which are never now found in any situations, 
but where it is evident that they have been brought from deep 
water, the congregated multitudes must therefore have inhabited 
deep water] too These shells have drawn the attention of men 
tn all ages, with the Hindfis they are the impressions of the god 
Vtshnft, and considered holy, and worshipped Among foe Egyp¬ 
tians and Greeks they were the horns of Jupiter Ammon, from 
which they still retain the name of Ammonites; apd their form 
has give tr roe to foe Ionic volute, m architecture, and ,o various 
other ornaments The preceding cuts represent a specimen entire, 
and also a section through the middle We shall return to the 
subject at another time. M. 

THE HEAT OF SUMMFIt. 

Though we complain bitterly of the intense seventy of the add 
n winter, we are not more contented or better pleased with foe 
qually intense heat of the summer We complain of thirst, of 
lassitude, of a thousand painful and unpleasant feelings, and em- 
ihattcally deprecate foe continuance of tha hot weather. 


etmw to kitowledge. 
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Complaints of this kind have.their origin either in folly, or in 
most unpardonable selfishness. '..>Vq ace unaware of the indi* 
pensable usefulness of heat in maturing and perfecting the fruits of 
the earth; or, being aware of it, -we consider that of less import¬ 
ance than our own personal and merely temporary feelings. 

ft is pretty certain that no one in his senses would seriously 
propose to give-up all the products of the earth, in preference to 
enduring two, or at most three, months of hotter weather, than is 
to be endured during the remainder of the year; for this, after all, 
is. the utmost real extent of that of which we make so many, such 
bitter, and such idle, because utterly useless, complaiuts. 

The fact appears to be, that, while W Complain of a trifling pre¬ 
sent inconvenience, we wholly loje Bight of the immense import¬ 
ance to our future welfare of that heat which we oompkin of. 

But for this, the unproductive'see.d would gprish'iti the ground, 
and there would fee no subsiaWpoe^ those animals 

which perform for hitn the most laborious ofmi^tpijs, and furnish 
him with the most nutritious of his food. -V*. ■ 

J * ’ *»V .*■ *, 

And, after all, the complaints that we, even iatbls tempemte 
climate make, of what we. term exoeasive heat and excessive cold, 
what are the inconveniences of our summers and winters to those 
which the inhabitants of other climates have to contend against. 

In some parts of the world the inhabitants have to behr, during the 
whole of every yea*, a heat infinitely mere Intense than that which 
we experience in die very hottest of the short periods which “ con¬ 
stitute our summers. Yet,“under a sun which we should deem 
absolutely intolerable, these people not merely bear their lives, but 
enjoy them. They are'fmtned' to endure the, climate In which they 
are destined to exist, and they do not repine'at-the dispensations 
of the Deity. ’ ■ ‘ • 1 

Many of these people are what we, in our pride of superiority, 
think ourselves entitled to call savages and barbarian^. It would 
be well if we were to exhibit a little greater, and boast a little less, 
superiority over them. We might, for instance, very advantageously 
copy their cheerful and uncomplaining submission to the will of 
God; and imitate them in forbearing to complain of that which 
we cannot alter, and which we could not by any possibility dis¬ 
pense with. 

If the days of summer be, as it cannot be denied that, they are, 
inconveniently hot, we have ample amends made for that inconve¬ 
nience, by the delicious and refreshing coolness of the evenings'and 
nights. There is in them a delightful and soothing softness, which 
restores onr wasted strength, amt diffuses a calm nnd indescribable 
luxury of feeling throughout out entire frames. Even wpfft the 
whole of both the days and nights of Summer ns hot and oppres¬ 
sive as some parts of some of the former are, we should be most 
unjust were we to complain of them; for we are but too happy to 
pailnke of tlio.se productions, in the perfection of which the heat of 
summer has so considerable and imjiortant ail influence. 

Of the advantages of the winter season, we have already spoken 
at a sufficient length, as to mere description. If we now recur to 
that subject, it is merely for the purpose of embracing an opportu¬ 
nity to observe, that the complaints which we make of the inten¬ 
sity of the cold of winter are, to the full, as thoughtless and unjust 
as those which we make of the intense heat of Summer. The se¬ 
verest of our ordinary winters is a positively mild and genial season, 
when compared to tlw winters'of Lapland, and several other 
northern countries. In them the natives have to endure long 
mouths of severe cold and unbroken gloom, such as we cannot 
even picture to our imaginations. Yet they are cheerful, contented, 
and uncomplaining beings; nay, one of these countries is famous 


for the extensive ajid genea# mental <wp«i«ify qjf Its itri^bitr 
ants.* . ■ ■ ’ ■>' 

If we were.to seeiroh thewbple habitable world wfc epuldinot, 
perhaps, find $ single country which presents so many find such 
important advantages, to its inhabitants as oUr own does 

We ore exempt from theexcess of all die worst evils which peculi¬ 
arities of climate inftktttpon’htankind. - 

It is true that the climate pf England is variable, exceedingly 
variable. The weather is aljwtys uncertain with us, and sometimes 
the changes are so rapid and frequent, that in one single day we 
have great, heat, ttp 9 j>**,nicst cold, tdhents of min, and a slight 
frost. These extreme 'variations, however, are very vara. Still, the 
characteristic of oiSr Climate i» extreme variableness. Many per¬ 
sons have, ift consequeace, Wty^tM to this variableness the ex¬ 
treme and fetal numeroflllftesi tyfj't assjMi oif consumption- That it is 
pMd?.«Mritatebte;4fe^ be bbth atmuird and use- 

tqiMb.dtotyf; Jig nd'^if^ | ^d:,^fe 1 vi^\)as in'* denial so diame¬ 
trically opposed 'to 'pliinf"Bin ere are, iBhwjjftfceltfs, inclined 
tb beljeve/that by fertile greater pumbtrafcaJf& ot consumption 
spring from ihe.,ho^deh^!or the.djesty*? - ’'-'tiie •victims 
'Mica’s frame is gwn^ -j i u e t^t m i tyjjjyjj *ry artili- 

jt^i asthat of our state of society.\ : B^^frigiluet^itequires the 
utmost care, in order to the enjoyment ofsWh^he^h.' 

But if be be reckless or negligent of the consequence of exposure 
to the elements in an exceedingly variable climate, itis not to be 
wonderCd at that he is. remi&ded of his iniprudepce by painful and 
fetal illnesji. ' 1 ^ ... 

As for those who enetvate their fidrries’by indulgence in dtssipa- 
tioiyno climate, not evett fo*iipSdfejul genial climate ofltaly, the 
ancient Mistress of the World, could ensure them health and long 
life; they fell, .victims and mtptfni to ’their own imprudence; and 
however much we may lament their untimely fate, it is exceedingly 
improper; to charge' it upon our climate, when the real cause—their 
own misconduct—looks us foil in the face. 


WANTS OF MANKIND. 

Mas is at once the most necessitous, and the most amply 
provided of all God’s creatures. That he, is so, admits neither of 
denial ifor dispute. Compare a new-born infant with the young 
of any of the brute creatures; and how infinitely more helpless 
does the former appear., than the latter! \Naked, weak, without 
perception,-shrinking fronl the blast, and gasping for nourishment, 
a newly-born infant is the very image of destitution and imbe¬ 
cility^- 

Tips helplessness is.not a thing of a brief’period. The young 
of the brute creation speedily perfect their bodily Acuities and the 
instincts necessary to their comfort and preservation. But the 

fancy, the imbecile infancy of mankind, is a long period indeed. 
During the fiat two years of a child’s existence, he may be said to 
he utterly helpless. From that period he does, indeed, obtain the 
mastery of his bodily powers; but even then his mind is still but 
a germ; a-tiring who « to be strong and luxuriant, but which 
will require very long and very careful cultivation to render it eo. 

Between the helpless infant and the talented and accomplished 
man, there is scarcely a more considerable difference than there is 
between savage and civilized man. The latter may be considered 
a the light of the infant, which is by long and slow degrees to 
arrive at the comparative perfection of power and wisdom of the 
latter. 

* The country to which we allude is Iceland: die vary name of this 
country Indicates the obaracter of its winter*. 




the beasts pf die JL|l$ JpW ,«Mr. eaves omiholetuawhich to 
And shelter, they jmve natttfal clwj^tig appropriate to fo.e situation 
in Which, they,, esis^ioitl font neural instincts aye *S?«ndantly 
adequate to the supply of all their natural wants. Turn, rum, to 
savage man and behold how much km , nature has done for him! 
How many arts must he invent and improve upoh.JhoW much 
must he endure of privation, disappointment, and fatigue; in short, 
how very mqny disadvantages, of various kinds must he. overcome 


OALLERY FQ$ PRACTICAL SCIENCE.,.# fen 
- Mr, PEnaiKs, thoAhifei«m mechanic, who. has contri%tedso 
largely^ dtisifock ^ftf %tyt discoveries since his residencelterifis 
costfttry, hasht last been fortunate enough to And some enterprising 
individuals disposerito put.foeir merits to the test of practical ex¬ 
periment. The piaee selected tbr the exhibition of Mr. Parkins's 
inventions, and other-works of prootical utility,-k in Adelaide Street, 
Strand. > . 


before ,he oan reach even the lowest degree of the comfort and civ- 
joyment of eivilUatwal . - • ■, * . 

How, much better situated are animals than men id So, indeed, 
we should exclaim if we took but one, and that^ut a very im¬ 
perfect view of the question.,. But we Cannot forget, add where 
very anxious, .ijbpt ourreadereahwdd. qottswoti^ .renmwbWr.foet 
man has two yery.'importanti.bkssh^i ef(Which krifcticvi, 

for wise purpose,-is left de«it»ite^Jkwww>tt'4iid' Let ok 

not speak Of,- comparatively,- ^UyandAtamiport^ 
without, at the same time, making d«e natation Of these twogreat 
and glorious advantages, -and feeling due gratitude to God for 
having conferred them upon us and upon our kind. ■ In the pos¬ 
session of reason, that greatest of ati the benevolent gifts of Go®, 
man has an ample , store of resources- for the supply of alt his 
wants. The animals cannot increase the experience or the saga¬ 
city of their kind. ' The various animals of to-day have as "much 
instinct, asj theawmals pf the earliest creation; but'-,have-nefrfepre; 
And man is not only gifted with reason; which he can improve as 
to his own individual possession, but is- gifted also With speech,* 
by means of which the individuals ofedflk'geuerationcen improve 
each other, and hand down their imptoVqments to their latest pos¬ 
terity. It is thus, that map is continually progressing nearfcr and 
nearer to perfection.. It is thus, thaVekclt age hits the wisdom 
and the toil of all preceding ages, as the ground-work upon’which 
to exert its own study and its*own ihdnstry. If, instead of 
being gifted with the power to supply his various wan ts, his.wants, 
like those of the brute creation, had been spontaneously supplied 
by nature without his exertion, and without his agency, it would 
have been neither better nor more' agreeable. 

Those of mankind, who, being* placed beyond the reach of all 
wants, are in consequence deprived of the best stimulus to useful 
and agreeable exertion, and even of all that tends' to purify the 
heart and soothe the feelings, are* the most .dtkeoufented and un¬ 
healthy, and spend most of their hours in misery, and both itse 
and enjoy the time they live upon earth the least. The day is too 
long for them, for they have no business; the night' is tedious to 
them, for they ltave not tasted that wholesome and moderate fatigue, 
which would render sleep beneficial to them. Thus, their days 


The and Propelling Appamtui for boats and ships 

at sea, appear to excite the greatest interest.- - With regard to the 
first jt may be enough to say, that, in the event of its forming a part 
dhpcdgm tactics, tfcwould assuredly put an end to all wars, by 
mate*g. the destruction of those wjro were engagetf in them certain. 
Thdisproved steam-boat it also -an invention of great value, as- it. 
prqdtjipM tittle or no disturbance' in the water, and, therefore; could 
;f^%vafc:':*ceidenti from.foe back-water, now so much complained 


.QthNTlXiAN rucorom 


! education of 


things in age W^ch.w^eqtei^rined in qpjr. yb»fo,.„ v . . 

. Aflviceis offensive, nqt because itUn; ( i^.bpim tq-unexpected 
Iregret, - convicts us„qf any.foult'whls& his escaped qur notice, 
bqt because it shews that we are knowg to others, as well as our¬ 
selves; am tlie. ofoc^uf^mpmtor is persecuted With hatred, not 
bfcause his accusatk^^J^ls^.but because he assumes the supe¬ 
riority whieb yre are’ dot, willing ,tq gputt him, aud has. dared to 
detect w£at we desire to conceal, .. , 

iJ.Thereis nothing, stud Plato, ecf delightful, us the hearing or the 
spjsji^ipg of truth.—For this reason, there is no conversation so 
agreeable as that of the man of integrity, who hears without any 
intention to be tray, .and speaks withou^any intention to deceive. 

True quietness of heart isgot by resisting our passions, not by 
obeying them. JST.oung persona should not. only embrace die ad¬ 
monitions and.instructions of the aged, but also imitate their vir¬ 
tues and shun tlieir vices. 

To be covetous of applause discovers, a slender, merit, and self- 
conceit is die ordinary attendant pf ignorance. ,. , ; 

Learn not to judge too rashly of, any one, either, ,in respect to 
good or evil, for both ate dangerous. „. ... ., .. 

. Knowledge is theVtreasure ,of the. mind,; discretion the key 
to it; and it illustrates all other learning,, ds.foe lapidary doth un¬ 
polished diamonds, 


are spent in lUtlessness, and their night* in wakeful discontent; 
and, when the last day of life at length arrives, they, for the first 
time, learn the value of being able to live; and expire in an agony 
of regret for the days they have wasted, and desire for days which 
tflley arq not ordained to behold. 

Indeed, all man’s happiest feelings, all hie kindliest and most 
delicidus emotions would depart from’ Kim the instant that he 
should- be deprived of those stimuli to bodily exertion—wants, 
real, or artificial. 

We trust the remarks which we have made, brief as they neces¬ 
sarily, are, will suffice to impress upon the minds of our young 
readers the important truth, that every tiling ordained by our 
Creator, is ordained for the best. The longer they live, and . the 
more they read, reflect and observe, the more strongly and con¬ 
vincingly will this truth impress itself upon them, ft is a trutK, 
which every thing by which we are surrounded is able to‘declare 
w u*; if we will but observe what sunround us, and receive truth 
when it is presented, to us. . • 


PHILOSOPHY OF THE STREETS OF 
LONDON. 

THE TINKER. 

Here comes the Tinker, another of those many philosophers of 
the streets,—surgeon-general of pans and kettles in all the alleys 
and courts about town, as well as in all the villages in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. Yet, till the establishment of large manufactories, and 
the making of articles by wholesale, and the keeping of them in 
warehouses and shops, for the supply of those who wish to pur¬ 
chase, the tinker was a man of uo small importance; and the people 
had to wait his pleasure before they could cook their dinner. A 
that time, if any one wanted a pan or a kettle, foe plait was to send 
for foe tinker, who travelled with all foe materials and tools neces- 
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When the tinker went about in fid! employment, all the boy* 
came about him to assist him with'hi* little fumade and forge ; 
fuid there they lealiied to dal|^0kiSigt that Wfljtf v&jf wsful. 
When the tinker whs not at'Jum, lifaere were many littld sirocles 
that they could repair; and as the labour was voluntary, and they 
took pride in doingit; it gavl them habits of industry and saved 
money to their parents at the same time. That which young 
people are ordered and compelled to do, is always a task to them, 
and they do no more pf.it, and continue no longdr.at li£ than they 
can help. ' Theymay fay use learn to, do it fester peehanically; 
but the habit which even' that begets, is not one of industry; it is 
the reycrsa-^a detWU.to. hurry through the work and get to some¬ 
thing which'is not a task. But then there is nothing of that kind 
dw» tWJJ^ri th§tM#Ly^s fc ,eVW^fie r theirjask is done; 
^ sh(^/mm^hmv^»l'mhke> thtfwhole of any 


i “ riV ’ ' sai $i Hmd ,y$jfoiDfteir jyifeious 
king' b$i*r 'jjp.- do * / or if 

d» &r-sodd!do&;';bfe^&9.jt is- the onWpart of .their, activity in 
prkuoh they are thmr^n masters, djey wljshi-jbe very gldd to do it. 
. labouring' peoplit's $hi|drap ^ and 

.■■> 1 .:,.- iaa»#^<#ier. somaries, toaWfrift,^ ilctefe-'pnd other 

' ** * V ^ ,1U,.«■ -a _ 4 I _t . V maA iL ■- . - ._Jl .t- 1 ' t fl 'j- -* i>. ’■■'.llU. 1- _ __ 



sary for life ppfpo^c j arid 
ride in tlieSUmfher, ~ 
tinker, worked Way 


. ' 'iJtdeiSrticles at theirleisure hburt^.and.^eygtW"W^ to . h® re * 

" . ' • • . i..:y ma^kWly industrious and well behaved, and in thW.uiy, clever 

ftver, or in any yhed or outriouse in ’a>e~wtofef;~tliS w i " *' • ..-- 

ray. A >^dtiC^y»ei[Wi 

tx« 'nri/vh ttfrtl o muit Irif nVtn liirTif 



now a$kt, making the Same articles at the gr^at ma^fifeor^ 
and though the articles which tie made were riot so light on’dfei 

___.f.uJ __.... j: __i_. '__C-i-iril a 


$buM have trigde a 


old tin; p,6t and 


amt though the articles.winch he made were not so light s*M[ ^ftoWWtJe«Wd'Wrk- W ulf tfie pltUin, copppr, and- brass, for 
somouWhoseofthe present day, and cost mi.ch.moremoney, thy tefafc ' IIeWmp^hdad>^oldfa^ ao that ha cWld give 


vv«?ve more durable, aud perhaps cheaper iu the end; so that they the seam of the kettle 


were really of more advantage to the poor people; 
Ttiere wus another advantage: the tinker, aw 


irmuess that you wanted; and 


. ... if you wanted a kettle, to, Stall'd afstrOng heat, the brass and zinc 

; , ,,y otf>® r me, > °f and copperiUiags werernixed in a moment, andiron itself was 
the travelling workshop, learned to make. «ie ]^U» themselves ^toniy-joined as to bear a red a fihmh he could clean 

muchmore handy than they are how 1 ; and «»« was offer more ad- * c iWk, sometimes aw*reh,anddo many otherheat thing*. It 
vantage to them than would at flrtf ,be believed. A laboureritow, ^ gometirneftjaid, indeed; tba^fa would,, in mending one hole, 
whether!--’--1-4-.-1— —*»- Lv< - • ‘ “ r 



any 1 

nulhdorito hre'lxit much better; very much of the Work Is dohe some soft 

ly machines and tools, winch are expensive^-far too much spjbr ^dekW a,pinch of rosia ; 4id diferefore hfat'ert^ipyrnent is as 
uny poor man to purchase; and yet die poor man cannot tndke inferiors himself 

*• b ’ > l “> tak 'C«feV 

tink^fe'bfthe hjgwer claii^-' Indeid it is probibie tliit thc original 


the machinery. Thus it is not‘ the clever man but the ^ 
that can become a master; and consequently those who have tKe 
hi st opportunities of improving both the materials and the articles 
are prevented from doing so. 

Another thing; these part-workmen have no pride in the qua¬ 
lity of what they do; for how should a man that merely punches 
the hole for the spout, or turns the button for the lid, ‘care 
whether the entire tea-kettle be good or bad. The master-manu¬ 
facturer,-too, cares not one straw/or die man who is to. use the 
article-all that he cares for is to get his article sold; and as 
that seldom has his name upon it, except it he % u patent” article,— 
which means nothing further thanHhathe who holds the patenUias 
been rich enough to pay fee* in a certain office, in consequence of 
which he is allowed to make die patent article as bad, and sell it 
for as much money as possible, because any one who makes it 
better or sells It cheaper can be punished forso doing, 


tinkers were^Atl of gipsy race. These gipsies, of whom some, 
though probably under quite a different name, came to Britain as 
.early as the days of the Romans,, are of Indian extraction. The 
gipsy colour is that of the HindO whitened by ibe colder dimat#, 
it is not easy to [say, indeed, how many of our arts we learned 
from'ihfa people'of India ; but it is very probable, that the instruc¬ 
tors of our fothetrin the working of metal* came-from then). If 
it be true, that the^Phcenkians traded to Cornwall for tin, then 
it is not avail improbable that the first Cornish miners were from 
the east.—One is sorry for the tinker, he is but the rain of his 
former Self. 


P*Mi*be4i>7 It MM QilSirt.TM. ItoiMfretruVud St, Me swW** ; 
, .?rfutK bj Waiujio, Besafcat jtsnss. [Xtireotn* 
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- J f-lturui» IN AM IRON MINI. 


. IRON. 

The ores of iron are now found in every quarter of the globe, 
but our own land is peculiarly favoured bods for the excellence of 
its native iron and the prodipo«jt advantage which the steam-engine 
gives os in its manufeoture. The durability of iron, and its in¬ 
dispensable assistance in the pteparation of every other metal, make 
it one of {the most valuable possessions that has been bequeathed to j 
the use of civilised man. “Without it,” observes Fourcroy, 
* agriculture oOuM not have existed, nor could the plough have 
rendered the «tffo fertile. The philosopher, while he studies foe 
progress of .foe human understanding, and. cpppares the ‘fortune 
add state of dm different nations established Ofl various portions of 
foe surface of the globe, will remark, that foetr iron-works seem. 


in some measure, to be proportioned to their intelligence, to foe 
advancement of reason amongst them, and foe degree of perfection 
to which the arts have' arrived. When we coniider it In this point 
of view, as the agent by which men, in foe variety of its uses, and 
the numerous wants it supplies, acquire enjoyments which would 
be unknown to them if they did not possess these products of their 
industry, irop must singularly contribute to extend their ideas, tp 
multiply their knowledge, and conduct their spirits towards, that 
perfectibility which nature has given, no less as the character of 
the human species than as the source of all the advantages it can 
enjoy.” "" ' 

Iron is rarely found in a native state, and those {ettances that 
have occurred carry with them a ray peculiar degree ot interest. 
They are mppeeed to have fallenfrom the moon to mr own planet. 
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A man of native iron, reported by the inhabitants of the coun¬ 
try to have fatten iron the sky, was found by Professor Pallas in 
Siberia, Betwten the rivulets Ubei and Sissim, that run into the 
Jenisei on the eastern side, is a mountain containing a rich mine 
•f magnetic iron ore; on the same side of the mountain when this 
jnine is situated, was found lying loose on the rock the mass of 
native iron alluded to, weighing 1680lbs. b This mass is ceilular, 
<and the «etii are either empty or occupied by a transparent 
greenish yellow substance, at first taken for fluor spar, but which 
3M subsequent examination greatly resembles rite chrysolite, e 

A still huger mass of native iron was seen and described by 
Don Rubin de Celis. It is situated in the district of Otumpia, in 
She Vice Royalty of Peru; its weight is about fifteen tons; it is com- 
'|Mct externally, pad is marked with impressions as if of bands 
;**d feet, feat ends larger, and of claws «f birds-; internally it is 
Adi ofondties. Jits also imbedded in white clay, and the coun- 
ttf isNmd is guile flat and destitute of mater. Another mam of 
iron similar in shape, to a latte* tree, hast also been earn infest 
jams territory. 

Native itou « detached masses, and of m ccttula* toxtase, bM 
wggva found near Ttbor in Bohemia, end sa Senegal in Aftksu 

All these specimens of native iron bear a striking resemblance to 
«acb other to fetor betagfouod in cssaal detached masses on (ha 
gnifeae nf the earth, m their cellular Sextos*, and in their cheaHOol 
composition, no dart at is probable feat they tore originated from 
ntznilar causes, and fen hypsdMS of their having fifties from the 
anooo, or the atmosphere, appears *o be supported >y strong an- 
iv as wcB as iwlgsi bndttwu. 

It isna^howevosv dmasueriof ire*, that fee vast quantities con¬ 
tained are supplied; btfe by Brining and sinking large pits, and in 
i rrr ^ cam mmety cdtoctiog it from masses of iron combined wife 
«xjgen found on (be earth's suiiwe. Hm hfensr sf s hije hoe 
vane is placed at the bend of this article, which will famish fee 
jts** with some idea of the a m az in g masses of earth, which it is 
«*»■ to remove before the ore can be raised for maau-. 

. purposes. In rids cue the ore wife its earthy bed is 

fetsladged by blotting with gunpowder. A hole is pierced m the. 
mfe and a tabs of the inflammable material introduced, which is; 

1 as soon as rite workmen cats quit the neighbourhood of the 
Ftor* The above process is seen going on to the left of the mine; 
•sd while some workmen are breaking up rite masses of ore, others; 
nr* engaged by fee aid of machinery in elevating it to the mouth of 
the shaft 

Oh seeching the earth's surface, one of rite first processes is feat' 
«f roasting- Dhs is effected by mixing it with refuse coal and j 
li ghtin g fee whole mass. Mid the object of fee manufacturer is to _ 
consume fee sulphur and other extraneous bodies. The next pro-; 
ccss is by the aid of a blast furnace, to fuse or melt the iron. It is 
afterwards refined, and becomes bar iron. The hammers employed 
at fee Canon works for beating the iron, weigh about four hundred 
Weight each, and make about two hundred and fifty blows in a 
minute. . 

Iron is converted into steel by making it hot in contact with 
charcoal. 


each hole is somewhat smaller , than fee one which precedes it. 
By this meant wir* tor mission! instruments, and afewrjnnmoses, 
may be pfocuriid lets than fee hundredth of ran tindh in;4uSpeter. 
To protect fine cutlery and delioate instruments of steelf rora the 
effects of rust, it has been proposed by Mr. Pepys to inclose them 
in a thin case of zinc. By this process an electrio-gatvanie arrange¬ 
ment, similar to fee plan suggested by Sir Humphry Davy for pro* 
tectiog ships, is produced, and fee instru meal effectually preserved, 
even when immer se d in a strong acid. It is but justice to' this 
distinguished individual to remark, that all his discoveries, like 
those of Dr. Wollaston, have tended towards the improvement of 
our manufactures. 

The cheapest test to detect the presence of iron when chemically 
combined wife any other body, is anfasmu of oak-galls. This may 
readily be procured, and turns the feridcotiUioiog iron of a dense 
Muk colo ur h avoc fee motive feresnptoying sulphate af iron, or 
wbat is erroneously tettaad ■ copperas,* in fee mtmrikme of ink 
and doable dyes. 


HISTORY OF ASTRONOMY. 

ffestiascj from jmgt 69.J 

It is usual to consider fee Turki as exceedingly illiterate, and 
ignorant of the sciences; almost as early as fee foundation of their 
empire, in fee thirteenth osetury, colleges were instituted, and 
Geometry and Astronomy taught, as they still are; the latter prin¬ 
cipally for its indispensable use la fee study af Judicial Astrology* 
to which they are much devoted. They a» said to be in possession 
of many books saved from the destruction of rite Alexandrian 
tthnay, fee contents of which have never been published; but they 
have never yet added one discovery to fee sciences. 

About the same time that fee Turks began to promote the study 
of astronomy, Oktay Roast, one of the Tartar princes, on the 
throne of China, exerted himself for fee same purpose in that 
country; he seat for learned men from Amino, Persia, fee.; con¬ 
structed colleges, purchased books, and caused proper instruments 
.o be fabricated for fee advancement of t his sc ience and geography. 
But the Chinese, from fee nature of (heir lang u age, and other 
causes, labour under disadvantages in the study of fee sciences, 
whife aU their diligence will not enable them to overcome; nl- 
;bough many of (Mr princes, end especially Hvr.fi: N «r,d»e brother 
of Hcrulagon, uhrtady mentioned, exerted feemsalvesfefedwtmost, 
by assembling learned men, hyeitebtishing ha portent v&gulationg, 
by expending large sums in forming libraries, and procuring 
nstrumeats, Astronomy has made no great progress in this vast 
empire, tier is it at present w a state to be competed with Eu¬ 
ropean acquirement*. 

The thirteenth century produced many celebrated astronomers 
n Spain; at the head of wheat is Alp ii on so X,+ King of Castile 
and Leon, to whose care and munificent management of the sci¬ 
ence we owe the Alphonsine Tablet. Nor was astronomy neglected 
n England; so early as the eighth century, fee venerable Bass, 


The most singular property belonging to steel is, that of its har¬ 
dening by being heated red-hot, and suddenly cooled; and fee 
hotter fee steel is made, qnd the colder the fluid into which it is 
plunged, the harder will be fee steel. Water is generally em¬ 
ployed for this purpose; and spring water is considered to be the 
best. 

Iron is easily drawn into small wire, and this is effected by 
passing fee me^ferough a series of kola in a steel pbste, so feat 


* Astrology is usually divided into two part* Natural end Jvditial. 
Judicial Asntoioov is feat which pretends to ibretel moral events; 
feat is, such as have a dependence on fee free yHI and agency 6f 
i men, as if (hay Were directed by'fee start. 'ThS* ert. WWeh owed its 
: origin to fee peeetisss of knavery encredtoity, is now wtivweaaUy m- 
ploded by the intelligent part for mankind. Natusal Astboluox is 
1 fee predicting natural events from natural causes; as, fee changes of 
i fee weatbtr, winds, stowas, fevsdajr, imrriesMV, IM», wrfeqwhss, 

I die.,dee. •■' ■; 

t Stceeedcd to fee crown is IXjS, 
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or Bede, was a proficient in it, as far as the science was the 
know#; and y. n. U^J^fnde Sacra Bosey ,another &iglish«m|a 
wrotC’treRtiriis on the AtHrojfabei' and the calendar; and Roger 
Bacon, a Franciscan friar, astonished all Europe by his profic 
cney in Natural Philosophy and Astronomy. Hjwcrejd. occup; 
much apace unnecessarily, to enumerate all the ajgthutfc jsho hav< 
rendered themselves benefactors of mankind, by discoveries in tki 
valuable science; ,-we must content ourselves, therefore, with ooticini 
those only, who have enriched it by their labours in an eminen 
degree. .. , 

In the fifteenth century, an endeavour was made by Cardinal rf 
Cusrt to introduce the true system of the universe, attempted in vai 
by Pythagoras, two thousand years before, and by many subse 
quent philosophers; but men's minds were, not yet prepared f« 
tlus truth, wd ir was again rejected. 

The next astronomers of note were Purhteh, and his pupil Jfcgt 
omonianuj,* the former of whom made a .translation of the Alma¬ 
gest of Ptolemy into Latin, more correct than former editions 
and made great improvements in astronotnj^ in the construction 
of astronomical instruments, and celestial globes, marking on the 
latter the progrm oif .the stars- in longitude, from the time ol 
Ptolemy to the era in which he lived. Being cut off at an airly 
age by death, his friend and -disciple Regiomontanus, was invited 
by the senate of Ntuemburg, to reside in that city, where he bail 
an observatory, and made numerous observations on the stars, fcdm 
which tie corrected, or enlarged, the ancient theories. 

lie had likewise-an opportunity, in 1472, of observing a comet- 
and some of the phenomena attending its progress. In 1474, h< 
was invited to Borne, by Pope Sextus IV., to assist in reforming 
the calendar, but his premature death by the plague, or, as some 
think, by poison, prevented the accomplishment of this project 
lie was succeeded at Nuieinburg by-. Woltherivt, whose observa¬ 
tions, together with those of his predecessor, were, after their death 
collected and published in 1544, by order of the senate- 

The successor of VV»Uherius was Wenur, who observed the 
motion of the comet of 1500,-andahiewed that the motion of the fixed 
stars, usually called the precession of the equinoxes, is 1° 10* in 
100 years; he foundakc^thatithe obliquity of the Ecliptic is only 
23° 28'; lie likewise recommended that method now-universally 
practised, of finding the longitude at sea, by observing the Moon 7 


stationary appearance of the planets, and many other yhsernurta, 
which could not be expfcunedi.by th^commpniy received 
the opposition of the clergy, it as heratirat ^wj fy. 

volutionary to the Holy Scriptures, prevented for a long time its 
ceiving that attention and support which it deserved, but « magmf 
est vtritas et pravulebit ,” and the discovery erf*the telescope -wm 
after, so powerfully seconded the dictates of reason,, by the result of 
(he observations it enabled philosophers to .make, that it forced 
its way in apite of opposition and danger. . 

Many distinguished Astronomers flourished at the,same tim# 
with Copernicus, or soon after. Of. these Schemerj, Nonius, Appiim, 
Friseus, Rothmaru Byrgius, and William IV., Ismdgmvg.of Hess* 
Cassel, Rhetius, Hut., enriched the science with zflany valuable tow 
pravements, the result of ddigeut study, and observation. , 

One eminent personage,; who considered the epbupns of. COW 
PEHKICKS at at variance with the doctrines of the Bible, and yet 
was awaro that -the Ptolemaic System would not satisfocforilyaa- 
count forvmesty, of the.motions and appearances of tha heuvenlgr 
bodies, esdeavoured to invent a system which should harmonise 
with the Scriptures, and at the same time,, remove the difficulties* 
This \fa» TYCHQBBAHE, a Punish, nobleman, who maided ag 
Urmthurg, in the Isle oS Hytn, new Zealand. , He accordingly 
asserted, that, the Earth-was $*ed in the centre^ and. that the Mow* 
hud Sun revolved round, hey; that the planets Mercury, Ptn«* 
Man, Jupiter, and &tfurn, moved round the Sun; att o g et he r , 
with him were carried round the Ea&ib. 

This System was too absurd to gain much footing with the learned J 1 
hut though he was unsuccessful in planning a new system, he ren¬ 
der-fed . great services to the science in general, by farming a cata¬ 
logue of the stars, .with greater exactness than his predecessors* 
and determining the effect of refractions, whereby we see. the sun* 
or a star, above the horizon, when it is not so in reality , fee dis¬ 
covered two of the principal irregularities in the moon’s motion* 
the variation, and the annual equation; and demonstrated that. 
Cowers are not meteors, but solid bodies, like the planets, and',, 
like them, revolve'about the sun. In such estimation was this 
eminent astronomer held, that learned men repaired to him foe 
advice, and even monarch* condescended to visit him in his retire¬ 
ment. After the death of the King of Denmark , he, at the invita¬ 
tion of the Empeko* Rodolphus, went to reside in a castle Mac 


distance from the fixed stars, and constructed * planitarium ac- Prague which that monarch gave him, but he lived OOt.lpng, tflfe 
cording to the PtolcmaM^Syatero. • -Warner di$Un 1428. enjoy his new situation. He died Oct. X 4* 1601. •„ x 

Dominic -Maria Novera,cd Bologna, claims our notice, not so Cotemporary, and a coadjutor with Tycho, during his resident* 
much for hie superior k»o»ledge,of>the importance of,his labours n Bohemia, was Johw Krfpwn, whose name is celebrated" as ther 
in the cause of science,, as far his having instructed .the celebrated discoverer of certain laws that regulated the planetary motions* 
Copp.nNiccs.in Astremomy .though he did not demonstrate those laws, yet he gavb smfe, **• 
Piis great man, who, was.-a.native, iof Thom ih. Pnissi»;+ bom f orma tion as laid the foundation for die immortal Si* Irfi'lS wfer- 
Fcb. 19,1473, was dissatisfied with the popular theory, especially T0N t0 demonstrate an absolute necessity of these laws; and that* 
as he found that some of the phenomena displayed by Venus, could without a totaI subversion of the « Laws of Suture,” the heav*aljr 
not be solved by the Ptolemean hypothesis. He was led to the bodies cannot ^ otherwise regulated. 

discovery of the true System by the mention he found of the fopi- Hcnce> lh# first fc^r of Modcrn AstrooOthy ms KreLEtf 
nions of Pyt*ag«ras, in the works of Cicero, Plutarch, and others. ^ if jt u the privilege of genius to change received ideas, and 
So powerful, however, was the influence of superstition on the minds - 0 announce truths which had never before been discovered, het 
of men hi general, and of the;cl«gy of that day in particular,; that may j ust}y be cons i dere d as one of the greatest men that tad yet 
he did not venture to publish the book which he had written on ppeared in the world. 

the subject until a short period before, death removed him from the ' Hipparchus, Ptolemy, Tycho Bmhe, and even Copernicus hiot- 
earo man. ietf, were indebted for a great pari of theirknowledge to the Egyf- 

Yet, althoughlng system accounted mpatsatiaActorily, rationally, ^ Chaldeans, and Indians, who were their master, to t*® 
and simply for the direct and retWgtade motions, and occasional cience , Wt KBPLtIl( by hi9 owu talents and induatry,. W 

iscoveries, of which no traces sire to be found in all the anisijjti'jjf 
t His re*) name was ifrita MuUar. antiquity. This great philosopher was bom at Witl, in 

t Prussian Poland. * inceof Wiiteraburg r in Gcuawy, in IW1, tod was one 0# 00 
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most zealous partisans for the Copernican System, that had hitherto 
appeared. 

Baron Napier, the celebrated inventor of the Logarithms, was 
no mean proficient in astronomy. 

But it was now destined to receive a powerful assistance, by 
means of which wonders have been discovered, that, without it 
would have been for ever hidden from mortal eye. 

The telescope had been invented and used for terrestrial pur. 
'poses.for some time, when Galileo, having constructed one on 
an improved principle, merely from description, as he had neve 
aaen one, applied it to the observance of the celestial bodies; it 
opened a world of wonders to his view, of which he had, pre¬ 
viously, no conception. The discoveries he made fully convinced 
liim of the correctness of the Copernican theory, and this he had the 
courage to avow in the most public manner. But bigotry, that 
foe to truth, laid it? iron hand upon him, and he was thrown into 
the prison of the Inquisition,* where he was detained several 
months, and compelled to promise, that he would renounce his 
terrestrial opinions, and ndt teach or defend them, either by word 
or writing. A promise extorted by fear of death, he did not con¬ 
sider binding; he therefore ventured, about seventeen years after, 
iii. 1632, to publish at Florence toe dialogues of the two great 
systems of the World, the Ptolemaic and die Copernican. 

The vigilance of persecutors seldom relaxes. lie was again 
brought before the terrible tribunal, and committed to their loath¬ 
some dungeons, where he was confined two years; his books were 
burnt at Rome, he was compelled to recantf his sentiments, and 
enjoined a ridiculous penance as the condition of his release. 
This great man made many interesting observations on toe Moon, 
discovered’ J upiter’s satellites, Saturn's King, the spots on toe 
Sun’s disk, by which he ascertained that that luminaiy turns on his 
satis, and that the nebulas, and milky way, consist of stars at such 
aft immense distance, that they cannot be distinctly seen with toe 
unassisted eye. He died in 1648. 

By means of toe telescope, Gassendi, a French astronomer, 
first observed, in 1631, the transit of Mercury across the Sun’s 
disk, and in 1639, that of Venus was seen by IIorkox, an En. 
Irishman. These phenomena were then considered merely as 
remarkable and interesting spectacles, but they have since been 
made conducive to the determining of toe Sun’s distance from toe 
Earth, and the solution of other astronomical problems. 

About toe same time, Riccioli, a Jesuit,! published a work, 
which he denominated the new Almagest, in which he was much 
assisted by Grimaldi, toe author of a treatise called Seleno¬ 
graphy, in which the different parts of toe Moon are distinguished 
by names, the greater number of which are still retained by astro¬ 
nomers. 

Many improvements were made in the telescope by Huygens, 
'Tontana, Cassini, Morin, Asoul , and Hook, by which more accu¬ 
rate observations could be made on the heavenly bodies. Mob in 
discovered the method of ascertaining the longitude by astrono¬ 
mical observations. Huygf.ns discovered the fourth satellite of 
Saturn, and Cassini, the first, second, third, and fifth. In 1666, 
Ajcoui applied a micrometer § to toe telescope, for the purpose of 
measuring toe diameter of a planet, and other small distances in, 
the heavens. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 

m A Spiritual Court in Roman Catholic countries, appointed for the 
friafand punishment of heietick; via., all those who opposed tba Pa- 
jdatt in their doctrinal. 

~t To retract, or contradict what one has professed, said, or done. 

■ 3 The Jasons (or, the Society of Jesus), were a fanout religious 
miter in toe Romish Church, founded by Jgmlius Loyola, a Spaniard, 

A. 0.1636. 

ff An astronomical in str ume n t, which, by means of a very small 
AMtew, serves to maenure very small distances in toe heaves*. 


ORIGIN OF ERRORS. 

II.—TRANSMIGRATION OF THE SOUL. 

Undek the name “ Metempsychosis” Pythagoras and his fol¬ 
lowers promulgated the doctrine which taught toe passage of toe 
human spirit after death into toe body of another man, a brute 
animal, or a plant. It was their Opinion, that toe spirit of a vicious 
person, 'instantaneously upon its dissolution from -toe body* Cook 
possession of the body of sotno miserable beast; end,-that by a si¬ 
milar transition, the spirit of a virtuous person entered the body of 
a happy brute, or as the case might be, of an honourable man or 
woman. In this way, the transmigration was to continue for ages, 
working penitence in the wicked, and perfect&bility to toe good, till 
like tried gold, they entered finally upon their elysian rest. Ibis 
strange doctrine is still a matter of faith among toe idolatrous in¬ 
habitants of India and China, and forms indeed toe chief basis of 
their wild theology. bigoted are they in their belief, that they 
hot only abstain from eating any thing that once possessed life, but 
refuse to defend themselves from wild beasts, and even at this day, 
they have an hospital ih.B^bay'for'.thebdrttoy’lSf'bUgs arld every 
description of vermin. ' They refrain also from burning wood, lest 
nsects, or “ any creeping thing that hath life,” should be in it; and ' 
some even go to the extent of redeeming from toe lands of Euro¬ 
pean butchers any animal condemned to serve the merchants’ tables. 
Monstrous, and almost fabulous, as this may appear, we are sorry 
that historic truth compels us to add, that even at this day, many 
men in London actually believe and practise toe same absurdities. 
We know several, who constantly feed upon vegetables, lest by 
luxuriating upon a beef-steak, they should commit the enormity of 
swallowing some once tough old stockbroker, or other valued 
friend. 

It will be our business to trace this error to its source. 

The notion of a metempsychosis originated in Egypt; and it was 
iom thence derived by Pythagoras, andafterwards adopted by bis 
disciples into their doUble-fiuftd philosophy. In tract tig its origin in 
Egypt, it will be necessary to bear in brind toe t.(^- ?tifiiefiHmaiation, 
that “ the world by wisdom knew uofGbd/’ It requited the pen of 
divine revelation, to say, “ In the beginning God created toe 
heaven and the earth;”—without revelation no man could make 
uch a declaration, and accordingly wp find that no mail ever did 
make it; but that on jhe contrary, the heathens derive! to^ir gods 
rora the earth, and not totf;«£th from God. Naturafly blind, 
the priestly, castes of ^Egypt invented pompousj system of theo- 
ogy, whichjj whlle H dellghted the worldly eyes of a splendour- 
oving people, rejbbed' diem >i .their ujjihh, blinded their con¬ 
sciences, 0, left them poor indeed. A faint glimmering of truth, 

which toe bibie stinhent recognises a scattered ray of revelation, 
.ept, however, toe iyingfabric from destruction; one of these was a 
xmfused notion of toe immortality of Oie soul; but their benighted, 
minds seem to have been incapable of retaining it in its purity: 
—they were surrounded by animals, which, from their intelligence 
nd usefulness, seemed, to.their gross perceptions to be as fully 
w titled to the glories of an everlasting existence as corrupt and fallen 
man. Egypt was a corn-growing country, and abounded with mice; 
and toe services of the cat in their diminution became in time so 
mportant, that shewasesteemod a properobject fot diyine honour, 
and forthwith pussy became adewgod.',:#®* WM » •*“ bke san¬ 

er, invested with efietdal^w«te^.,hira toe industrious killer of 
snakes, became a “ pogf beetles Were also 

reeled into a holyorderim^henrieforriUrd, too oasts of * sacred 
spuabei” were wrapped by hundreds ia toe drapery of the deed. 
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In this maimer, Addition after addition Was made, till the celestial | Under the influence of these corrupt notions, it is not dJflforif to 
menagerie became complete. | imagine some old priest in sombre meditation wrapped, ft*'vast 

pyramids of death flinging their gfgtmlio shadows across Bring 
millions, and shading his own venerable head from the fierce 
glories of an Egyptian heaven,—he is near the njouth of a mummy* 
pit—the grisly regiments are faintly visible, but—oh t how “ chop* 
fallen” and disgraced—still are they—still as death—where has 
the active spirit flown—vegetation rotting produces vegetation— 
Ila—? — ?—At this moment atroOp of king's horse gallop, 
prqpdly from the city “ their necks clothed with the flwhder- 
flash—terrible the pomp of their nostrils—thfey mock at fear, 
and tremble not. With rage and fury they deyour the ground, 
and are impatient when the trumpet soundeth." What glo¬ 
at ovky of an Egyptian cat. nous animals—fired with all the'fiaming courage of tbeit riders— 

and man and horse seem one. This last thought turns the Old 
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man pale—he conceives a transmigration—he proposes ks prob¬ 
ability, the next age declares* its possibility, and the next its troth. 
This, we conceive, might have been the origin of the transmigration 
of the human soul;—we offer it as a mere conjecture, in the trust, 
however, that, at least, it may be deemed a plausible one. Such 
investigations are highlyuteful/’and in the present case help us 
properly to appreciate those gaerqd scriptures, which have brought 
life and immortality'to light by the gospel. Egypt is in rums— 
and even these are flat vanishing from sight, in the greet send* 
waves, that are constantly rolling in upon her from the westers 
desert;—her deified brutes stand only as monuments of Christian 
pity in the cabinets of die curious; and not a single genuine 
descendant of her vast population, is left to blush fo r his ancestors' 



disgrace. Yet the truth lives—the sacred word which first raised 
mankind from the stupor of the fell still lives, to tell the soul that 
“ absent from tue body sre will be fresent with the 
LORD.” Y. 

MNEMONICA, 

OR HELPS FOR THE MEMORY. 

Precepts and Rules may be given to obviate most of die diffi¬ 
culties which persons experience, who complain of bad memories i 
but then, those precepts should be remembeied, and the rules 
strictly followed. Memory is a repository, in which our mental 
valuables me deposited, and when we want any article for imme¬ 
diate use, we of course resort to the storehouse of intellect; and 
if that has been properly arranged, and distinctly ordered, we 
shall seldom be at a loss to lay hold of the desired object: defect 
of memory arises from confusion of ideas more than from lapse or 
escape of the impression; there are people who scarcely ever know 
where to look for any thing after they have once laid it out of their 
hands; and this happens, because they do not adhere o older, by 
replacing the thing where it^vas found, and from whence it was 
taken. Suppose a library for instance with several divisions, in 
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each of which shall be various authors on Architecture, Botany, 
Chemistry, Divinity, Ethics, Geometry, History, Law, Philoso¬ 
phy, 8tc.» and each of these duly assorted in their peculiar com¬ 
partments, there would be no difficulty in selecting any particular 
author upon one of those subjects; but intermix and derange At 
works of any one division, and confusion ensues; and much more 
than simple confusion, should the books be indiscriminately turn* 
bled^intp the separate divisions ; for then it would constitute • 
compound confusion. Similar effects will be produced upon 
the memory, by an njudicious, or careless MfegHtMt of tho 
Materia Meatis, or treasury of the mind. Qgd a r then It one 
of the mom important rules for assisting foe Memory, and 



this consists in the ptgtorvntion of a regular and unbroken 
eerie* of ideas, a concaleBftfton,* link after link, till we arrive at 
the end, liltoa guiding threat? that leads to the centre, and from 
the centre to itae extremity of a labyrinth. Impression also should 
be regarded; the sensibility of the mind, is like the animal feeling; 
f the hand were benumbed it could not feel the thread, and how- 
eww susceptible of the touch, it must he pressed upon with some 
degree of force in the graspJ so also the mind, if stultified, or in¬ 
different to an emotion, will not be able to pursue a train of 
thoughts, at which it does not grasp with some intensity; the 
slackened thread drops .from tlw hand, and the loose idea va¬ 
nishes from tho m ; nd. (To effeet the power of retentiveness, we 
shook! fix steadily npcm the principles of a subject, its ends, and 
purposes, the foundation on which it rests, and the capital argu¬ 
ments hJr which it is connected and supported;) all the auxiliary 
material,'amplifications, and ornaments will follow in their proper 
routine of succession; and to a clear understanding will naturally 
suggest themselves.' Imbecile minds, like those of children, can 
only take short flights, they ascend and descend alternatively, the 
wings of renson are weak, bnt, as they strengthen by exercise, they 
wBI bear them further, and carry them higher in the regions. of 
KwawtsoeE. Experience shows, that r epetitions are necessary for 
feeble memories', beginning with one simple proposition, then 
adding another, repeating the former therewith; then a third, still 
recapitulating as before to a fourth, .fifth, or sixth, in tire manner of 
that well-known riursery trifle, “ The Home that Jack built.” 
KrtCtmtfsf asserts, that the niiiul of Man is in its primitive state 
a u Mann Tabulo ,” or plain surface, on which objects .of sense 
make all the impressions, that constitute the character and capa- 
brtitie* of its faculties; but in this theory, he seems to overlook the 
evidence of thought, which often rises spontaneously in the Min'd, 
without any correspondent physical object whatsoever; such as the 
notion of a Dr.rrv, and the ardent hope of immortality. Even 
Epicurus himself, who, perhaps, lad no faith in these convictions, 
must, as a philosopher, have observed some of those evanescent J 
ideas, that, like a flash of lightning wilt occasionally and unpro¬ 
voked by outward appearances dart upon the mind, disappear in a 
twinkling, leave only a melancholy pleasure of a momentary illu¬ 
mination, and are gone for ever to the etherial world, never to be 
recalled ; they are the delicate intimations of that spirit which Gon 
breathed into man, and the intangible § glances of celestial light, 
too pure and too sublime to incorporate with, or to be held by, our 
material faculties. How we regret their exit! So far, however, 
as Knowledrk is to be acquired through the corporeal senses, 
Epicurus's doctrine is true; it is therefore highly uecessary that 
this Ratu Tabula, should not l>e defaced by marks and characters 
that exclude or render unintelligible the designs of its formation ; 
every thing there should be distinct, and in unison; whatever is out 
of place disfigures or obliterates something else; it is idle to com¬ 
plain of what God 1ms given us, while we take no measures to im¬ 
prove the gift for our own advantage. Memoiiy is one of those 
gifts that admits of improvement, and these are some rules for that 
purpose. 

[To be continued.) 


ON TUB ORIGIN OF NATIONS. 

first of Babylonia, oiu babylon; Assyria, 
Egypt, Greece, etc. etc. . 

(Continued front page 91.) 

Tub successors of this great prince applied themselves to Ctrl* 
tivate the arts of peace. They succeeded, and Rover became the 
most flourishing kingdom in the world. The number of inha¬ 
bitants are said to have been no less than 27,000,000; its cities 
were very numerous, and its buildings were amazing; some 
of them, particularly the Pyramids, are still considered with 
astonishment. 

Europe during this period was involved in the thickest cloud 
of ignorance. Ferocious in their nature, and savage in their man¬ 
ners, the inhabitants lived in forests and caverns of the moun¬ 
tains ; they sometimes fell a prey to wild beasts, and sometimes 
to the barbarous brutality.of one another. 

Such were the ancestor! ; ef the&reeks, who afterwards became 
the patterns of politeness^ and ike great master* of every elegant 
art. But they owed^ their refinement and taste to the Egyptians, 
who now cultivated every species of literature with success. 

».c. 1555, (’ECHOPS landed in Greece with an Egyptian 
colony, and laboured with the utmost assiduity to polish the man¬ 
ners and reform the 'savage customs of the inhabitants. Before 
his arrival they were strangers to laws; even those which related 
to marriage were unknown. They propagated their species like 
die beasts of the forests, without forming the tender connexions 
drat subsist in families, and which the most savage nations culti¬ 
vate and esteem. 

Cf.croi's built ATHENS, so called from Athene, or Minerva, 
one of the Egyptian deities worshipped at Suit, the city from 
whence lie came into Attica, n.c. 155(5. 

The wise measures of Cecrops for reforming the manners of 
die Greeks, were pursued by his successor Cranaws; who, in the 
first year of his reign, founded the celebrated “ Council qf the 
Areopagus," which was so long famous in history. 

While these wise princes were exercising their abilities in re¬ 
forming one of the kingdoms of Greece, others were employed in 
the same, beneficial plan, in different potto of that country. Greece 
soon became famous for learning and- the- Arts : die rough man¬ 
ners of the inhabitants were polished and. refined by successive 
colonies from Egypt and PheMidsst the rudest people became 
the most polite; and the Arts; which had their birth in Asia, were 
nursed with the most tender careinGreecv. Bnt foe num- 
l" GO ^ eUy state * ***** was divided, ten- 

■’ ' dared die inhabitants incapable of making a successful 

staud against a powerful enemy. AMPHtGTYON, one of those 
superior geniuses that are bom for the ms traction and benefit of 
mankind, saw the weakness of his country, and formed a plan 
for uniting all the states of Greece into one grand confederacy. 


* A sense of links. In Philosophy, a connexion of things which na¬ 
turally depend on each other like tho links of a chain. 

f Epicurus, a Grecian philosopher, was bom about St? n.c. He 
finstiy'Settled at Athens, where lie obtained a number of disciples, 
owing to the pleasantness of his system, sad hia deportment. 

t SvanisceiU, vanishing; lessening beyond the perception of the 
senses. ’ 

f That whisk cannot be touched. 


CHANGES OF TIIE UNIVERSE. 

Every -thing around os is in a constant state of motion, yet 
nothing falls into disorder. 'The heavenly bodies perform their re¬ 
volutions with the utmostpcesible regularity. Even those eccentric 
bodies, comets, have their orbits, end travel regularly within their 
allotted space. How regularly and invariably do tbe seasons de¬ 
part and return I Spring and summer, seedtime and harvest, never 





foil to -return* The visible world itself', is perpetually undergoing 
changes, The eanfe $r constantly-being deprived of its nourishing 
juke* by fee plants and jerks. But is it, therefore, worn out and 
rendered sterile ? No; for the same wise Being who has ordained 
that the vegetable and animal creation shall defend upon the 
earth’s fecundity for support, has ordained, likgwkSe*. that that 
fecundity shall he perpetually renewed and maintained. With 
our own frames it is tbe same. At every instant of our lives we 
are literally wearing out our bodies. Insensible perspiration alone 
deprivM'tts, every day, of some pounds weight of our substance. 
But the aliments which God has provided br iu ypplac** the waste 
feus caused, and restore us the strength we expend.. 

How wonderful is the wisdom which has tiros provided tor the 
.continued existence of the universe 1 how wonderful, also, is the 
power which has,. from the beginning of time, instituted this un¬ 
varying succession of circumstances 1 Can we reflect upon the in- 
numerable’manifestations of this power and of this wisdom without 
feeling fee highest admiration and fee utmost humility ? Above 
all, when we reflect upon the innumerable instances in which, to 
this power and this wisdom, there is added a boundless and al¬ 
most incredible benevolence, can- we fed to he penetrated by the 
most sincere and {profound gratitude ? If we meditate aright we 
most surely cannot: let us, then, not become gflilty, as well as un¬ 
wise, by neglecting thus to meditate. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Recreation is not being idle, but easing the wearied part by 
change of business.— Locke. 

A genius will educate himself in spite of obstacles.— J. 3. Rous¬ 
seau. 

The great end of a good education is to form a reasonable man. 
— J. Rousseau. 

Time and pains allotted toaerkns improvements should be em¬ 
ployed about things of moat use and consequence.— Locke. 

Gardening, or husbandry in general, and working in wood as a 
carpenter, joiner, or tumor, are St and healthy recreations for a man 
of study, or business.— Locke. 

Gaming leaves no satisfaction behind it to those who reflect 
when it is over; and it in .no wise profits either body or mind.— 
Lockc. 

In order to know mankind, we must begin by studying man; 
therefore, youth should begin fee study of fee human heart by 
reading fee lives of particular meru^W. J. Rousseau. 
f Languages are useful to men'of alt conditions, and they equally 
open them fee entrance either to fee most profound, or fee most 
easy, mid entertaining parts of learning.— Ias Rmyer. 

Whatever contributes to the welfare of an individual engages 
hfr affections; whatever is likely to destroy it, he will repel. 

To increase fee vigour of fee mind, we ought to increase fee 
strength of fee body. 

If any thing can cure vanity, it is experience. 

The peculiar manner in which we form ideas is what -constitutes 
the genius of tbe mind. 

As every thread of gold is valuable, so is every minute of time; 
and as it would-be [great folly to shoe hinges <as Nero dW) wife, 
gold, so it w to spend time in fetfles^-Afoav*. 

Humility ever dwells wife men of Smbfo sufeds, it is a flower 
feat prospers not in lean and barren soils ; Butin a ground that is 
nfer.it flourishes and is beautiful.— FcUhom. 


The skill should bo, so to order fee. rime of recreation featr.it may 
relax, and refresh the put that has been exercised, and istired, and 
yet do something, which, besides fe« present delight and ease, may 
produce what will afterwards be pro friable,- 7 -LscAr. 


PHILOSOPHY OF THE STREETS OF 
LONDON. 

THE JEW. 

There goes Moses Aaron, thq, Jew, with his slouched hat, his 
coat which has shone in Bond Street—some three; years, ago, and 
his black bag across his shoulder. How like a raven be looks 
with his dark eyes*, his long beak and his peeking .hound of 
11 clo 1 clo 1" as he creeps along fee pavemeat, peeping, into every 
area with the same sharp sight as a magpie peeps into a marrow¬ 
bone. That Jew appears to see nothing, but in fact he seas every 
tiling. Those eyes which are lurking so darkly beneath those 
shaggy brows, and hiding themselves in fee shadow of that great 
hooked nose, are perfect microscopes, and there k not a speck on 
the wall, or a particle of dust on fee pavement of which they do 
not take notice. 

The Jew is in truth the raven of the city, just as his dusky bro¬ 
ther is the raven of fee wilds; and both fee wilds and .fee city are 
all fee better for the raven. He of the wilds eats up carrion and oflhl 
which otherwise would taint the air, and render it unwholesome 
for more cleanly creatures. So also fee Jew collects fee refuse 
and off.il of the wardrobe of fee house, which, if retained, would 
keep the place in a litter, be unsightly to look at, and useful to 
nobody. To the Jew, however, that is wealth, which to any one 
else is rags and rubbish. Old clothes, if at all tolerable, ase 
washed and glued, and scratched with a toothed instrument till 
they have a nap upon them, and the simple purchase them as if 
they were little fee worse of fee wear, and are happy in that cheap 
bargain which is to last only for a week. So also old hats, even 
if they are full of holes and as brown as foxes, are stiffened up wife 
pasteboard and chips of wood, and glue, and stuck over with 
rabbit’s hair, and dyed and resold to the yokels as “ spick and 
span new” beavers of the first quality; but after fee first heavy 
shower of rain, the “ shocking bad hat” returns with all its hoiea 
and in all its brownness; and the chubby-faced dandy,with his 
scarlet plush waistcoat spotted with black, must come back to 
Moses the very next time he drives his team to town, unless he has 
the sense to go to a Christian batter, and lay out his five shillings 
upon a “south-wester,” felted of good British wool, which will make 
him look like himself, and keep the rain out of his neck for a 
twelvemonth. At other times the “ shocking bad hat,” gtuedand 
l>asfeboarded as before, is pasted over with shag, and becomes a 
1 silk hat, upon a beaver body wairanted water-proof.” Now, in¬ 
stead of being upon a beaver body, it is not on beaver at all, as 
little is It on a body,—it is on a mere skeleton of flock, not felted 
but glued together, and possibly made out of a di ay man’s cast-off 
jacket torn to hairs by a peculiar kind of machine, winch is called 
a “ devil.” As for its being “ water-proof” again, it gives a very 
different proof from what the buyer expects; it proves howqtticMsf 
it can go to pieces with the very lightest shower that falls; ml 
feus, though it is uo proof against water, it is one of fee very beat 
proofs of it. It is water-proof just in the same manner as a house 
that has got holes in the roof of it; it proves to fee owner feat there 
is water every time a drop of rain falls. 
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Then, though Moses is no “ scholar” he is a very eminent and 
skilful “ translator," not of the ancient tongues into modern Eng¬ 
lish, but of aged boots and worn-out slippers into new shoes. If 
you walk along Rosemary Lane, or Monmouth Street, you shall see 
them by the gross shining in all the lustre, not of “ Day,” but of 
night—night dark and grim as Erebus. Three flights of broken 
steps down the cellar stairs, there lives a man whose furniture and 
wardrobe the most griping landlord in Lambeth, or the Kent Road, 
would be ashamed to distrain for three-halfpence of rent, although 
his farthing bag which he wrings weekly from his miserables makes 
him sweat again. That man is boiling up shreds of glove-leather 
and Ash-fins gathered in the streets, and bits of old leather 
breeches and gaiters, and plaster of Paris and soot, and that dark 
mixture, he ever and anon, daubs over the leaky shoes and 
time-worn boots, till not a crack or crevice can be seen, just in the 
same manner that a'crafty builder of “ houses for sale” daubs his 
half-rotted, or quarter-burned bricks, with stucco, and so vamps up 
and vapours in his advertisements, “ Genteel white fronted 
houses, not to be-distinguished from real stone;” and which before 
twenty years have passed over them will not be distinguished from 
real rubbish. Those houses, as if die stucco were ashamed of being 
otade the cover of so much (deception, cast their coats annually 
like snakes; and it is much the same with shoes which Moses 
tanslates out of old rotten and sapless leather, into new glue, and 
plaster and soot. They are fine shoes for the wearied man; for 
instead of imbibing moisture and gathering mud, as good shoes do, 
and the better and newer they are they imbibe it the more, they 
lose weight at every step. They even make a man's life seem a 
great deal longer than it really is; for be puts on a pair of shoes 
which seem sound and good, and certain to last a couple of months 
at the least; but lo and behold 1 he steps into a puddle the next mo¬ 
ment, and out he comes the very moment after with his shoes all in 
botes, done, good for nothing. The truth is in these cases, the pur¬ 
chaser is “ done” as well as the shoes. 


J Yet, herein holds up . a minpr wfyich reflects beautifully 
the light of truth. It says, in lines as legible «*#* if ibejr were 
graven with an iron pen, and lead in the rock,” u Beware of imita¬ 
tions ! shun counterfeits, spurn patchings and translations in every 
thing, and be new, fiesh and original, or be nothing;* and inas« 
much as he teaches us that lesson, we should he gratefiil to Moses, 
and earnestly wish that ne could teach it every where, ^to the high 
and the learned, as well as to the lowly, the simple. 

The Jew is a most interesting character; and, notwithstanding 
bis gloomy looks, his hollow roioe, and the exclusion of his race 
from the general citizenship of the world for nearly two thousand 
years, and the cruel persecution (the most disgraceful spot on Chris¬ 
tian history) which that race has been made to suffer for a great 
part of the time, that Jew has an honest hea^L and a kind heart. 
Driving bargains is his whole trade; 1 arid hi justice we ought to 
judge of the man who lives by that, on. the sara$, principles as we 
would judge of the man who earns his living iu any pother way. 
“A hard-working man" is about the best, and deservedly the best 
character we can give a mechanical labourer 1 ;' and as bargaining is 
the Jew’s work, why should not a “hard-bargaining Jew” be the 
veiy perfection of his character. Each man is making the most 
of his calling, doing the best for himself and his family ; and so 
that he is honest, the one is just as much entitled to our respect 
and commendation as the other. 

And, mean though he may be in his appearance, uncouth in his 
beard, and time-worn in his clothes, the Jew {is honest, and his 
word once passed is irrefragable as the Laws of the Medes and Per¬ 
sians. In making your bargain with him, take care ; but if it is 
once made, fear nothing: the Jew will not abate you a tittle; but 
if the word is spoken, he will not lack ouc tittle in the fulfilment. 

Tlren the Jew is a kind man, and bountiful to all his kindred ; 
and you will often find his name down in the list of a Christian 
charity—much oftener than you will find Christian names at a 
subscription for Jews. 

Jews buy that which would otherwise be thrown away, and so 
far they are useful; and though they sell things that are not of 
i much worth, people have eyes, and if they will not use these, they 
must blame their own indolence, and not the Jew. Besides, in 
spite of all our beadles and policemen, our way-rides and lanes 
are infested with Christian beggars—but who ever saw a Jew beg¬ 
ging”? They never beg; the diseased and the maimed are comfort¬ 
ably supported ; and all the rest, from the very moment they are 
able, are instructed and encouraged to do something. Go to the 
Jews’annual dinner, ant) see if you find equal kindness, either to 
one another or to strangest at any other meeting for a similar pur¬ 
pose. Go to the Jews' Hospital at Mile End, and say,'that in 
point of regularity, industry and usefulness, 1 has it a superior 
among the countless institutions of the metropolis. We should 
love the Jew; he is worthy of being seen twice. 
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A MOR? PARTICULAR ACC&UNT OF THE PLANETS. 

* THE SUN. 



TELESCOPIC VIEW OK THE SUN, exhibiting the duly appearance of several remarkable spots which have, at different periods, 
appeared upon his surface. The line* I indicate the appearance or a spot for one day; and so on successively. 


• Thi Sun is that glorious luminary which sheds light and heat 
on all the surrounding orbt,\ also the source of vegetation, and the 
primecheerer of the animal world. This great luminary was gene- 
rally'considered by the ancients as a globe of pure fire; but, from 
a number of dark spots, which, by means of a telescope, may be 
seen on different parts Of his surfece, it appears that this opinion 
was ill-founded. 

Those who are not accustomed to astronomical calculation, will 
be surprised at the real magnitude of this luminary, which, on 
account of his distance from us, appears to .the eye not much larger 
than the moon, which is only an attendant on our earth* When 
looking at the Sun, we are viewing a globe, whose diameter is 
690,000 English miles, whereas that of the earth is no more than 
rot. t.‘ 


7970 miles; so that the sun is aj-out 1,392,500 times larger than 
the Earth. It is reckoned to be 539 times larger than all tbs 
planets put together. Thus, as it is the fountain of light ami heat 
to all the planets, so it also surpasses them in its bulk. And in pro¬ 
portion as science has advanced, and more accurate instruments 
have been made,' the magnitude of this luminary has been found 
to exceed considerably the limits of former calculations. 

The general opinion concerning the solar spots is, that they we 
occasioned by the smoke and opaque matter thrown out by vol¬ 
canoes, or burning mountains, oi immense magnitude } and that 
when the eruption is nearly ended, and the smoke dissipated, the 
fierce flames are exposed, and appear like fcnlm, or luminous 
spots. 
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The often-mentioned term, “Via SoSs, u or “ Sun’s Path," where the climate i# coldest, the Sun will appear longer above the 
originates from the sun’* appearing to move from one sign to horizon in each diameter; and the dotations of Twilight will- also 
another in the ecliptic; but, in fact, it is the Kanin which move: be longer than it is usually computed with ns; which ft.another 
in the ecliptic; and, as the sun is always diametrically opposite to ins ance of the great wisdom and benevolence of the D$ity. '■ ’ 
the earth, he appear to occupy that sign which is in reality own.- As the Sun, at hi* rising and setting, is seen through a greater 
pied by the Earth. quantity of atmosphere and more vapours, and thereby being seen 

Though the Sun is the central body of the System, the various more indistinctly, and yet without any diminution of his disk, he 
attractions of the circn involving planets give it a small motion is naturally imagined to be much farther off, than at other time*, 
round the centre of gravity of the system. when he is at a considerable height above die horizon, whea ha 

The light and heal which the planets derive from the Sun, are win appear much larger, as well as of dim and fiery aspect' 
always communicated in greater or smaller portions, not only in J t j g likewise observable, that just after his rising, and before his 
proportion to their distance from it, but according as its position setting, he will appear of an oval figure ; the reason is, because 
is more or less obfique to any giv.cn part of the planet’s surface the refraction of his rays being always greater at the horizon than 
This is die reason that we, wire hve at such a distance from the a t any distance above it, his lowermost limb will appear to be 
equator, have die coldest weather when the sun is nearest to ns proportionality more ele»aled tliaii the uppermost, and by that 
viz., in the winter; far m the eccentricity of the earth’s orbit bears means cause his vertical diameter to appear shorter than his hori- 
but a trifling proportion to the distance of the Earth from the Sun zontal diameter. Thus we have given a short account of the most 
and, therefore, of itself can occasion no great difference of heat and remarkable phenomena of the Sun. 
cold to us in the different seasons, it will follow, that the remark¬ 


able difference we experience must be owing to the relative direc¬ 
tion of the solar rays. 

Thus, in winter, the Sun’s rays fall so obliquely upon us, that 
any given number of them will not only fall with less force, hut 
must be spread over a greater portion of our part of the liarth’ 
surface. Besides, the Sun’s conti*oance above the horizon is con¬ 
siderably shorter in the winter, and the nights are much longer; 
which must farther contribute to increase the cold. 

Some may imagine from hence, that as the sun always gives most 
heat when his rays are most perpendicular, the hottest part of our 
summer should be when the Sun is in the first degree of Cancer; 
that is, towards the latter end of June, But experience tells us, 
that the weather is commonly hottest in the latter part of the sum¬ 
mer. This may easily be accounted for as follows: When any 
part of die Earth's surface lias been fairly heated, it will retain the 
heat for some time; and as the nights, winch in the middle of 
summer are very short, increase but slowly, and the days are pro- 
jmrlionably long, the heat of the Earth must be continually aug¬ 
mented in the day-time more than it is diminished in the night, 
tilt the Nun has declined considerably from the tiopie in its return 
to the equinoctial. For this reason the month of July, and great 
part of August will be hotter than June, unless prevented by winds 
mid rains; in the same manner as wc generally find it hotter In tin 
afternoon than in the /hrmoon. On the contrary, those places 
which have thoroughly cooled will require some time to recover 
their heat; so that the weather will be colder a month or two after 
thu winter solstice than before it. 

It is farther worthy of remark, that the Sun’s rays are so much 
refracted, or bent down lowaidx tin; Earth, by the atmosphere, at 
its rising and setting, as to bring it in sight every clear day before 
it reaches the horizon in the morning, and keep it m view for some 
minutes after, it has descended below it in the evening. At some 
times of the year, we see the Sun ten minutes longer above the 
horizon than wc should do if it were not for this circumstance, 
and about six minutes every day at a mean rate. It is the atmo¬ 
sphere also which is the < mis.; of Twilight, w hich may he explained 
thus: when the Eautii, by it- diurnal rotation, has withdrawn the 
Son from our sight, it still continues to shine upon the atmosphere 
above ns, from which the light is reflected to us, till it is 16 degrees 
below the horizon : after which, the part of the atmosphere above 
us, which is dense enough to reflect its rays, loses them entirely, 
and it becomes dark. As the refraction of the Sun’:- ray* will 
always be greatest where* he air lias the jpcatestjdcnsiiv, that is, 


HISTORY OF ASTRONOMY. 

{Concludedpom page 100.).*, 

Anon r this period, several public institutions were formed for the 
propagation and improvement of science; and a different species 
of telescope, called the ; eflee tor, was invented by Gregory, who 
contented himself with pointing out how it might be constructed, 
and left the actual construction of one to the illustrious Sir Isaac 
New-jon, than whom no one stands higher in the catalogue of 
benefactors to the cause of Learning. 

Sir Isaac Newton not only completed a reflecting telescope, from 
the hints given by Gregory, but greatly improved upon them, as 
did Dunid Orcgorif and Euler; but as the imperfection of the 
refracting telescope was in great measure removed by Doi.l a no, 
about the beginning of the eighteenth century, reflectors arc now 
seldom used. 

L'Aiii'.c I’icaro was another eminent astronomer of modcril 
times, and, by discovering an accurate method of measuring a 
degree of a great code of the Earth, rendered it easy to ascertain, 
with considerable precision, the whole circumference of it. The 
discovery likewise,by IttuilT.it, that the pendulum* performed its 
scillutious f slower at the equator than near, tire pole, suggested to 
Nir Isaac Newton the idea which lias since been confirmed, that the 
equatorial diameter is huger tlian the polar; and, consequently, that 
the globe is an oblate spheroid,! or flattened at the pules. 

hi the beginning of this century, Graham, a celebrated me¬ 
chanic, made many valuable and accurate instruments for the 
Iloy vl Observatory, at Gretuwich, particularly a zenith vector of 
twenty four feet radius, and another of twelve and a half feet, with 
which Ur. liitADi.rv discovered the aberration § of the fixed stars. 
IIvuekv’s improved reflecting telescope, and the quadrant ami 
sextant which bear his name, have given him. a place amongstjha 
eminent cultivators of this science. 

So zealously have modern astronomers directed their attention to 
he improvement of telescopes, that their powers have been- ia- 

* Any weight In so that it may be easily swung backwards and 
forward*. 

+ The act of moving backwards and forwards. "t 

} So called from two Ureok words, signifying the resemblance of a. 
pherc. 

$ The act of deviating from the common track. 
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creased to ap amating degree. ’Jiy-smam of reflectors of hjn own 
oeiuttniction, the late Sfa W. IIerschel made maqy valuable dis¬ 
coveries, and h is yet impossible to say how far these improve¬ 
ments may he carried. . Our posterity will, probably, become 
acquainted with the nature of the moon's surface and4‘ sc em her 
cities and towns, and even her inhabitants, if surrealIg-exist. In 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, Kor.MKtt, having observed 
that the eclipses of Jupiter's satellites happened sometimes sooner, 
and sometimes later, than the time calculated and set down in Cas¬ 
sini's tables, inferred that this difference arose from the greater or 
less distance of Jupiter from the Earth; from this circumstance, 
he was enabled to ascertain tliat light had a progressive motion of 
nearly 200,000 miles in a second of time. Numerous observations 
have confirmed the truth of this discovery. 

Few names amongst celebrated astronomers stand higher than 
•that of Fi.AMSTr.Ai>, who was appointed astronomer royal by 
Chari.es II., and intrusted with the care of the Observatory at 
Xlrcenwiclt. Among his other valuable labours, was a catalogue 
of 3000 stars, with their places. He died in 1710, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by Da. I1aii.i t. 

OvssiNr, Astronomer Royal of France, was well skilled in the 
science; he is celebrated as having drawn a Comet Meridian line 
■in the church ofhj^lV'tronius at Bologna. Tho son, grandson, and 
great-grandson, of this philosopher inherited their ancestor's ta¬ 
lents, and successively filled the honourable station to which be 
was first appointed. 

l)r.. Halley having been sent to St. Helena, to fo-m a catalogue 
of the stars in the southern hemisphere, published the result of his 
labours in 1679; he made many interesting observations the 
moon; and successfully piedirted tho appearance of a Comet in 

The dispute between Newios and Cassini, respecting the 
figure of the Earth, the former representing it as an oblate 
spheroid, or dallcned towards the Foies, and the latter, a prolate 
spheroid, or protruded at the Foies, being iindelertniin d, I.ovis 
XV. sent out two parties of astronomers, to measure two degrees of 
a meridian, one, near the Equator, and the other within the Arctic 
circle; the result of the expedition fully confirmed the truth of 
Newton's theory, and set the dispute at rest for ever. 

Besides the aberration of the fixed stars, railed the pie-cession of 
the equinoxes, already mentioned as having 1 cen discovered by 
Da. Hiiapiet, that eminent astronomer observed, that then* was 
an annual change of their declension ; after diligently investigating 
the cause of this phenomenon, he attributed it to a kind of libra- 
tory* motion of the F.artlr’s axis, occasioned by the inequalities of 
the action of the Sun and Moon, according to their situations, 
■with respect to rhe Earth, and to each other. 

In 1769, the Hi.v. Da. Nrvn, Mvsktiyne was appointed As- j 
tronomer Royal; about tiiis period great improvements were made 
in astronomy, ami in its application to valuable purposes. Ci a r l:- 
* ault, Eru.n, and Meyer, composed romplete sets of Lunar 
'Tables, and as those of Meyer were considered the most accurate, 
fie was presented by the Board of Longitude with 3000/, as the 
reward of Ins labours. Wauoenstein, a Swedish astronomer, 
made many valuable observations on the satellites of Jupiter; and 
Dr. r.A Ca i i i.k romposed an excellent set of Folar Tables, He like¬ 
wise took a voyage to tho Cape of Good Hope, to correct the 
catalogue of the stars in the southern hemisphere, to determine 
their situations with accuracy, and to discover the parallax of Mars, 
the Muon, and of the Sun. 


Hie period now approaching when Feu us would frayerge the 
Sun’s disk, astronomers were sent to different countrie^p.cbserve 
this phenomenon, which took place in 1.769; a similar event, pre¬ 
dicted by Dr. Halley eighty years before, bail taken place in 
1761, and had been diligently attended to; the result of these 
different observations was, that the parallax*of die Sun is about 
eight and a half seconds, and, consequently, that lii.s distance from 
the Earth is ninety-six millions of miles. • In 1761, Dr. klaskulyne 
was sent to St. Helena, to observe the transit of Venus, and the 
parallax of Sirius ; and though from some unforeseen accidents he 
did not succeed in the primary objects of his voyage, he enriched 
science with many interesting and useful facts collected by him 
from diligent observation. One service he rendered to navigation 
wax the introducing among seamen the method of finding the 
longitude by the lunar distances, with Hadley's quadrant, lie 
•also took a voyage to Barbailoes, to settle the longitude of the 
place, and to try Harrison's time-keeper, 2nd Irwin’s marine 
chain. On his appointment to the post of Astronomer Royal in 
176.*>, he proposed to the Board of Longitude the publishing an 
Kphemeris, or Nautical Almanac, for facilitating the practice of 
the lunar method ; it wus accordingly published in 1767, and has 
been continued ever since, to the great benefit of navigation- 
The name of llcnsciu.i. is high in the annals of astronomy ; lie 
constructed more powerful telescopes than hud beeu in-use, and 
from his indefatigable and accurate observations, corrected many 
errors that had obtained for ages, and made discoveries that asto¬ 
nished mankind. 

March lit, 1781, l)r. llcrsehel discovered that a star, which had 
been many years before observed l y Flarnstead, and considered 
by him as fixed, was, in reality, a planet revolving round the Sun 
at the distance of eighteen hundred millions of miles. This 
planet lie named Geotjtium Sit/us, in honour of Geoisgr IT!., 
king of Great Britain, but it is now generally denominated Urtt- 
niis. At different times, he discovered six satellites attending 
on this new world, which revolve round him in a direction con¬ 
trary to that of the satellites of the other planets. 

To enumerate all the discoveries and improvements made by 
Sir \\ illiam Horschel, who received the honour of knighthood for 
Ins services in the cause of science, would be to form a volume 
instead of a sketch. Amongst other proofs of his sagacity, he has 
given rubs for measuring ihc height of the lunar mountains, which 
show that they arc not so disproportionately large, a* was generally 
elided, none of them exceeding half a mile m height; and he 
has given solid reasons for believing that the immense globe of 
he Sun is not fire, but an opaque habitable body, furnished with 
i luminous atmosphere, possessing such properties as to coramit- 
licate light and heat to the system of worlds, of which he is the 
vntre. This great man died in 1622. 

About the commencement of [die nineteenth century, four new 
planets worn added to the list of those already known, (’ires, 
discovered by Piaz7.i, an Italian astronomer af Palermo, hi 
Sicily; Fall k, by Dn. Ot.isi as at Tlninhiir/r, in UW2; Ji.no, 
by Mr. Uardino at Lilient/uil, in lfiot; and Vi.sm, by Dr. 
OH eis in 1807; their respective magnitude and pi rinds me no 
as yet very accurately known, their qrliits all lie between those of 
Mars and Jvjnter. 

It would seem as though, from the great discoveries that have 
been made by astronomers since the invention of the telescope, 
that little remains to be known, within the compass of man’s 
abilities to obtain ; but the Heavens arc a vast book, and men are 
indefatigable students, who sin reed in turning over new leaves, 
when such a circumstance is expected. 


* Balancing; playing like a balance. 
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MERCURY—g. 

First verging on die lucid fount of day. 

Bright Mercury directs hi* circling way; 

In three abort months he rounds the solar sphere 

His seasons shift, and ends his transient year. 

MERCURY, the*nearest planet to the sun, moves round him in 
eighty-eight days of our time, which is the length of his year. Ilis 
distance from the, sun is computed at 37,000,000 of miles, and 
his diameter at 3000 miles. In his course round the sun, he is 
supposed to move with a velocity equal to 109,000 miles in one 
hour. But what is this in comparison to the velocity of the mys 
of light, which dart at the rate of 180,000 miles in a second? 

From the time of his superior* to his inferiorf conjunction,J he 
rises and sets after the sun, and then appears only in the evening; 
but from his inferior to his superior conjunction, he rises and sets 
before the sun, and consequently is visible only in the morning. 

According to thl most eminent astronomers, the light and heat 
of the sun on the surface of Mercury, are seven times more intense 
than on the Earth, in the middle of summer. Such a degree of 
heat must therefore render Mercury uninhabitable by beings of 
the same composition with ourselves; but, as the Almighty can 
with the utmost facility adapt bodies to the temperature of the 
planets they inhabit, we must reasonably conclude that Mercury 
is peopled as well as our earthly globe. 

Few observations can be made on him with accuracy, because, 
in consequence of his proximity to the sun, his feeble ray is almost 
lost in the superior splendour of that great luminary. When at 
bis greatest distance he is only twenty-seven and a half degrees 
from the sun, and at other times is so near as to rise and set at 
almost the same moment. The measure of a planet’s distance 
from the sun is called its elongation. 

The best time for making the most favourable observations on 
this planet is, when he passes before the sun, and is seen tra¬ 
versing his disk in the form of a black spot. This passage of a 
planet over the face of the sun is called its transit. The colour of 
Mercury is like that of Venus, but much brighter. If at any time 
we see a bright silvery-looking star, near the place of the sun, just 
before sunrise in the east, or in the west, soon after sunset, with 
a fine clear light and great lustre, it is Mercury. 

The great velocity with which Mercury moves in his orbit, 
probably induced the Cheeks to give him the name of the Mes¬ 
senger of the Gods, who is aptly represented with wings dh his 
cap and sandals, emblematic of the swiftness with which he flew 
to execute their commands. 

The last transit of Mercury happened on the 5th of May, in the 
present year. Other transits will happen on the 7th of November, 
1835; May 8th, 1845; May 9th, 1848; November 12th, 1861; 
November 5th, 1868; May 5th, 1878; November 8«h, 1881; 
May 10 th, 1891; and November 10tl», 1894. These are all which 
will occur in the present century. 


VENUS * 

See Venus next reveals her pleasing ray. 

Now leading on, now closing up the day. 

Term’d Phosphor,§ when her morning beams she yields. 

And ffcsptr,U when her ray die ev’ning gilds. 

VENUCt the second planet from the Sun, is the next that comes 



rxLiscorii' rrrstttwt or Vsnus. 


under our consideration. Of all the planets this is the most beau¬ 
tiful, and is distinguished from the others by a superiority of lustre. 
She is distant from the Sun not quite 69,000,000 of miles; she 
revolves round him in two hundred^ and twenty-four days, seven¬ 
teen hours, and turns on her axis in twenty-three hours, twenty- 
two minutes; so that her astronomical day differs but little from 
that of the Earth. 

The diameter of Venus is 7743 miles, she ^ therefore, about 
nine-tenths of the bulk of the Earth. Her veracity in Iter orbit is 
80,295 miles per hour; her diurnal rotation is at the rate of 1943 
miles in the same time. 

As Venus is an interior planet, for the reason before mentioned, she 
appears to change precisely in the same manner as the Moon 
and Mercury do. Her greatest distance from the'Sun never ex¬ 
ceeds forty-eight degrees,, so that she is neverJseen in the east 
when the Sun is in the west, nor in the west, when the Sun is in 
the east. 

Hence, according to her position, in regard to the Sun, she is 
seen sometimes in the morning before his rising, when she is called 
Phosphorus, or Morning Star; and sometimes after the Sun’s 
setting, when she obtains the name'of Hesperus, or the Evening Star. 
Or, in other words, when Venus is west of the Sun, she rises 
before bini, and is then called the Morning Star, and when she_is 
east of him, she sets after him, and is denominated the Evening 
Star: this continues from one conjunction to another, a period of 
nearly 584 days. 

It may seem extraordinary that, while Venus performs her revo¬ 
lution round the Sun in 284 days, she should require 584 to pass 
from one conjuction to another. But it must be remembered, tliat 
the Earth revolves the same way, though not with such rapidity, 
so that Venus must make more than two revolutions before she can 
be in such a position with respect to the Earth and Sun, as to be 
again in conjunction with the Earth. 

All the planets vary in their apparent * diameters according as 
they are nearer or farther from the Earth. In Venus the difference 
,s very great, no less than thirty-two to one; that is, she appears 
thirty-two times larger at one particular period, than at another 
particular period; and shines with a lustre that renders her visible 
many hours after the Sun has arisen upon the Earth. 

Spots may be seen on the diskf of Venus, which, being perma¬ 
nent afford the means of ascertaining the time of her rotation on her 
axis; and, when viewed through a good telescope, she exhibits all 


* Upper. t Lower. 

2 The meeting of the stars or planets in the same degree of the iodise. 
4 Or Phosphorus. 

fi .Or Hesperus. These names are often used in poetry. 


1 Being here applied to shape or form, apparent means sseming, fa 
opposition to real. 

t The appear ante of the hody of the Sun or planets, which is .di¬ 
vided by astronomer* into twelve parts. 
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the various JriMwt* MpAMdi to #!«wy‘ v Ste^Otoptimas fits*** as well as legal ones; and in a later play, Lear is made to request 
.T nr <fr w-—rhiiTfertfrawd Staii and Is swtr like * round black his attendant to undo a button on his dress, 
spot passing «m his disk, whichis called a " Transit# rentaS 
This happened only twice in about a hundred ycars,t but the tern [ 
sits of Mercury happened much oftener. ^ . 

Venus, from her singular beauty, is, and ern'Uhs, tWrmost ad¬ 
mired Of any star, both by land and sea; and such great venera¬ 
tion had die'ancients for her, that they made her their favourite 
goddess, end gave her all that deity itself could claim. Aa Venus, 
like the rest of the planets, receives her light from the Sup, she has 
all the various appearances of the Moon, being gibbous, homed, and 
full, in rotation.' -Ibe days and nights in the regions of Venus 
are nearly equal, except at her poles; her axis being nearly at right 
angles with the plane of her orbit. The heat on the surface'of this 
planet must be twice as great as with us, though far more mo 
derate than that on the surface of Mercury. As neither Venus nor 
Mereuiy has any attendant satellites, it is probable that the bene¬ 
ficent Creator of the World has ordained that the Sun, to which they 
are so near, should supersede the necessity of a secondary light. 

The inhabitants of Venus will see the planet Mercury always ac¬ 
companying the Sun; and he will be to them, by turns, an evening 
ora morning star, as Venus is to us. To the same inhabitants, the 
Sun will appear almpst'twice as large as he does to us. One would 
not imagine, that this planet, which appears so much superior to 
Saturn in the Heavens, is so’inconsiderable when compared to it: 
for the diameter of Saturn is 79,600 miles, while that of Venus is 
only 77+3 miles. It [is the distance [that produces these effects; 
which gives and takes away the apparent magnitude of things. Now, 
remember (which has been observed before), that the apparent sire of 
Venus varies with her distance; at some seasons she appears nearly 
thirty-two limes larger than at others. 

Agun, one would rtrtrtd, Ital which .pp«r, tom the pi... of which i. 

H*L* l "°“' ■>”’ 8,e “ ^ b “* 3 ' ™ “ l *' 8 ' * «“* “ ,he fc™. pM. if of. Cbl. supporting . .h»p euuiog ». 

strument b, to which motion is given by the axis, pully and band 
D. The material to be cut is seen at d, resting against the fixed’ 
upright E. Now, if we suppose motion communicated by the foot, 
as in a common knife-grinder’s lathe, and the cutter b made to re¬ 
volve, it is pressed up by applying power at the handle g, which 
resting at f, turns on the axes c. By this means, the circular disks 
are cut with a degree of rapidity, scarcely conceivable to those 
who have not witnessed the operation; indeed they may be cut and 
transferred to the tray at F, much faster than they can be counted. 

The next process is to pierce them with holes, and this is effected 
by four drills, shown in operation in our second figure. In this 
as in the former case, motion is communicated by a wheel and 
pulleys and band a a/e. The drills b b are attached by small 
hooks, which form universal joints, and meet. nearly in contact 
with each other at A. The circular groove B is intended to receive 
the buttons which are thus pierced almost as fast as they were cut 
by the previous process. 

The more ornamental metal buttons ’are struck by means of a 
screw-press, similar to a common book-press. Immense balls, 
supplying the place of the extremities of the common handle, are 
put in motion by a steam-engine or other machineiy, and the metal 
being brought in contact with a steel punch, is at once struck into 
the required form. 

Brass buttons are usually tcater-gill. This term, though vary 
* IV several appearances of illumination observed in the planets, common, conveys a very erroneous notion of the process, which 
(Pha.i. singular, plmaeo, plural, Gr.). may be thus briefly described gold is readily disaolved in mer- 

till December 9th, 1874; and the other in December 7th, 1882, and of these metals, slightly calls the surface of the button with it. He 
,*• *ke only ones that will happen in the present century.’ afterwards places the button in a charcoal furnace, and the heat vc. 


Buttons are made of a variety of materials; we may commence 
by describing those formed of bone, horn, and metal. The first of 
our engravings represents a very valuable though simple machine for 


truly is. 


BRITISH MANUFACTURES.—IV. 


BUTTON MAKING. 

r 

In no case are the advantages which result from a division of 
labour rendered more apparent than in the one now before us. A 
button, which by the aid of tools, and the ingenuity of five or six 
workmen, is now made for less than one farthing, would, i entirely 
executed by one individual, cost at least twenty times that sum 
Indeed, we lately saw exhibited a species of gilt buttons for ladies’ 
dresses, which .were sold for ninepence per gross; while in the same 
shop, a less ornamental article manufiictured by one person, because 
is was less in request, was marked at the rate of sixpence each, 
or nearly one hundred times as much more. 

Buttons are comparatively of modern invention. In the six¬ 
teenth century, they almost invariably used strings with tags, called 
pointa. In Shakespeare's time, they were used indiscriminately; as, 
in one passage, we find a lawyer described as having silken points, 
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SatiUsrs the mnciirv, which ascends tic chimney in the foini of 
vapour, leaving the gold on the smf.ico of tin- button. T >y a similar 
profess to ibis it is tha' t!i<- joui-'hu- c lids lie vul'.ice of oin.iinenlal 
trinkets ; arid if we w sb to .is.-ei!.im v.i i tier tin v ho aold 01 only 
washed with thatniPHl', it iso.ilv uei is,. lornli the article under 
examination on a jni-ce of shite m sioin , and then put a dr <p of ni¬ 
tric acid on the pla. e. If it he gold, the co'our will icmain un¬ 
acted mi hy the acid, but if it lie base metal, a strong green tinge 
xwitl lie produced. 

JMr. Hart on, of the .Mint, has liiveulcd a very beautiful species of 
-orttanicnt.il button, which is stud, to be formed of iris metal. The 
process lor giving this beautiful irredesi cut surface may be thus de¬ 
scribed. The metal is m the first instance polished perfectly smooth 
ami bright. Il is then placed in a machine, and fine lines ruled over 
the entire siirfine at about the two ihou-andth of an inch apart. 
Tile light, which falls on ,i surface thus seriated, is immediately 
decomposed, and .ill the colomsof the rainbow will appear to 
play on the lace of the niet.il. Wo <ne nidi hted to Dr. Brewster 
for hating first called attention to tins mo l’of producing a co¬ 
loured Mill.ice, and he tv.is led to a knowledge of the fact by 
-oxainining ihu surface of mother of jnarl. lie found that he could 
produce tlie .same effect by sealiirg-tvax when melted on the surface 
of irredesi cut shell, and with this hint in view Mr. Barton con¬ 
trived to in.liufactuic his beautiful buttons. The metals are not 
ihe only substance of which buttons are manufactured; large 
quantities arc made of glass, mother of pearl, shell, and slate. 
The first are composed of glass of various colours, in unit ition of 
Ihe opal, lapis la/.ub, and other precious stones. The materia! 
is in this ease kept in u .stale of fusion and the button nipped out 
of it whilst in its plastic foini. by a pair of iron moulds, .similar to 
those used for casting pistol shot, and adapnd to the intended 
form of the I niton ; the win k men pi e\ iously inserting I he shank 
into the mould so that it mas Ins nine imbedded in the glass when 
Cold. The nn tie of fixing in the shank in buttons of mother of pearl 
is somewhat ingenious. A hole is dulled at the back which is 
undercut, t! at is lrugei at ih.’ hotimn than at the top, and the 
shank being drnen in with a steady stioke, its extremity expands 
on sinking nvamsl the bottom of the hole, and it becomes firmly 
•rivetted into t! e button. In the year 1700, a patent was granted to 
Mi. lleni y ( lay, of Birmingham, fora new met hod of manufacturing 
buttons of slate or slit stone; and in 1800. Mr. Joseph llarnctt, of 
(Jie same pl.u e, obtained a patent for an impiovod mode of making 
'buttons l.y lixmg two shanks on one button, one on each side on the 
■muter surface, instead of only due in tin- centre. 

It is an aim,sing fact that not many ytais since, the prarlice of 
wearing tuitions ouisistuig im-rcly of a mould covered with the 
satin 1 kind of cloth as the garment itself on whnli they are placed, 
was poilnhaed on jut n of pecuniary penalties of fioin foity shillings ■ 
to lire pounds per ilo/en, hy several statutes made expiessly for 
the purpo i ot prolutiiig this manufacture. 

A slight ufiuuic to the jnoccssi-s we have i• ■ • \v been de¬ 
scribing, v.ili sine to 1.0111111(1' any impujudieeil mind, how- 
essential it i' Ih.il tin- m.iiuifactuier, even of so comm in-jil.irc 
an article as a ii.tton , should be acquainted wall the general prin¬ 
ciple* Of sciince. Its form cannot lie occuritely given without 
an acquaintance w-itii tin mechanical powi'is. Neither can the 
metallic sulfate be gilt with salitv to the wmkman, if he he 
Unacquainted with the leading lw times of chemistry, Unluckily, 
however, ties ts not the ease, and the iv.iier-g.hh r is generally seen 
with palsied and trembling limbs, p oduced by the v apour from the 
WCicury. if 1 e understood tie action of this devtcfiou* vapour, 
the would, instead of inhaling it, ensure such a e ir.-eul of air in the 
neighbourhood of the furnace, and directed tow;,ids its eliini 
oiey, as eflecluatyjblo prevent auy mischievous elects. 


MNEMONICA, 

OR HELPS FOR THE MEMORY. 

(Continuedfrom page 101 .) 

As order and system are the best methods for providing the 
means to preserve Memory ; so, in the exercise of it, a train of 
ideas, or connected links, should form the whole chain that is 
to draw up the latent images from the profundity of the Mind; 
but there must be a staple or hook to this chain, holding on to 
some point where the involutions are to begin, that is, some lead¬ 
ing ideahnust alt-acb to the mind, that the whole may not Le entirely 
sunk in oblivion; thus, if I am to remember the peculiarities of 
any object, that object must itself, in the first instance, have an in¬ 
sertion in the mind ; 1 must recollect that I have seen it, then fol¬ 
lows the consequent circumstances, its shape, colour, magnitude, 
situation, texture, use, &-c.; from all and each of which properties 
deductions spring forth, and ure multiplied : there is a succession 
from the fir.st pull at that link which draws after it another and 
another, till the whole chain is coiled round the windlass'’ of our 
M EMotiY; but if we have not the first idea, how shall we com¬ 
mand the second, or third ; we cannot tell the shape, &.c. of any 
thing we do not remember to have seen; the first effort, therefore, 
is, to begin with the simplest fact, winch will always be a leading 
topic to the rest. A curious propcily of the memoty is observable 
hy the circumstance of our lcmuinhenng events of many years 
standing, or long passed away, whilst we forget recent things, 
mid even occurrences of yesterday; this arises fiom similitudes , 
presented to the external senses, a sngr. of eighty sees a child at play, 
■and not only remembers that lie once did the same, lint also, 
through this leading topic, the wlio'e scene of his juvenile days 
recurs to Ins Mind; Ins playmates (otherwise long since forgotten), 
his pleasure-', his vexations, Ins aversions, and affections, they all 
follow the link that first struck into his mind, and bring a mournful 
train of reminiscence', on which, however, M) mouy dwells with a 
delight, diawn liom tvgiel, as the bee sucks honey from a thorn. 
A man says, he has a tieaeherous memory, and thus excuses 
liiiusc f for negltct.ug Ins duty, or disappointing his friends; such 
an apology is often an insult to common sense, lie has not duly 
impressed his mommy, or ho lias not regarded the record that 
memory offered to his notice; all men have certain offices to fullil, 
and no obligations .ire more binding than the performance of our 
piomises; let a m.m take but a slight i-ctiospect of a time past, 
considering to what, and to whom lie is engaged, and these go¬ 
verning memoranda vvdl not fail to call up all their dcpe Uf ' a,lls 
aud folio.vcis ; the simple factheie, is a duty, then succeed, when, 
how, and whom the pnlunnance is to be executed. The propriety 
of not cio.vdii'g the memory with a jnuini scuous collection of idea s 
will be manifest in the expenenee of those who have seen a torrent 
of rain fall on the parched ground; it runs off m rapid currents, 
and leaves the earth neaily as draughty es before; seldom pene¬ 
trating far into the sod; but slow and continued showers, insi¬ 
nuate deeply and moisten it entirely ; feeble minds, in particular, 
should, by simple ami leading ideas, be guided to habits of reten- 
tiveness, certain [dam and evident axioms should guide to more 
complic ited conclusions. If we desire u young, or uuinstructcd 
person to describe the const met ion of a right-angle triangle, and 
to demonstrate its properties from a diagram of the figure, we must 
begin with some simp'o fact, sucli as that a right line is drawn 

*, Used figuratively, a handle by which any thing is turned. 
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dLicectly ftom g'jdintffc another point, that rigjit line* meeting in 
a point make an angle, that one straight line Ailing perpendicu¬ 
larly on another., makes a right angle on each side of it, and that 
four equal lines at right angles make a square, which square di¬ 
vided by a diagonal, or line passing from angle to |£g; i will make 
two right angled triangles, 8cc. All this must be deduced from 
some simple leading fact, which fact will, seriatim, go on to the 
next. If we ask a child how it is proved that three times three 
makes nine, the answer will he, because it is in his table; and he 
knows of no other proof; but first ask him how many three and 
three make, he vjill readily calculate 6; then, three more he will 
answer nine. Ask him next how many threes Ke has reckoned, he 
will count them, and reply, there are three. Hence, from the first 
simple fact, that three and three, and three, are nine, follows the 
inference, that three times three are nine, and so on to higher 
numbers. It is not in children alone that a confusion of ideas 
destroy the memory; it also alTects the mental energies of even 
the most talented men, and was undoubtedly the cause of the total 
failure of JVIr- Addison, author of the Si'KT.vron, in bis attempt 
to become a parliamentary orator; he lost himself in the dazzling 
splendour of his owu imagination, and could not grasp the simple 
leading ideas of his intended harangue. 

Thus it appears that the retention of a few leading facts will 
enable us to treasure up a store in die memory, and that by pro¬ 
per arrangement we need never be at foult, or complain of a 
faculty God lias given us more perfect than we are solicitous to 
improve. 

raoucirrs on sleeping. 

It is astonishing with how little reflection we resign ourselves 
to sleep. We speak of death with a feeling of dread almost 
amounting to abhorrence; and yet to its twin brother sleep, we 
jield ourselves up with the most thoughtless and careless levity. 

Whether we reflect upou its value or upon the oblivion into 
which it casts us, sleep should be considered with the utmost at¬ 
tention and seriousness. 

As to its value, a single night of the restlessness of sickness, or 
lire watchful agony of fear or sorrow, is amply snflicicnt to gi\ e us a 
lively idea of that. When unbroken health and undisturbed sere¬ 
nity of mind render sleep the regular and unwooed attendant 
upon our nights, its value can only be appreciated by due reflec¬ 
tion. And to make lliat reflection is a most solemn and indis¬ 
pensable duty. We should endeavour to imagine, and it is but 
faintly, that we can succeed in doing so, how miserable in body 
anil disturbed in mind we should be, were we deprived of the power 
to sleep. The reflection will teach us to feel that value for sleep, 
and that gratitude for our enjoymeut of it, which the mere thought¬ 
less of our race can only be made to feel, by the troublesome con- 
trait of being deprived of it. 

When we consider the deep and deathlike oblivion info which 
we are cast while sleeping, we cannot fail to see that the act of 
resigning ourselves to sleep is one which demands our most serious 
reflection and most anxious preparation. When we are about to 
lie down to sleep we ought to consider that it may be that we shall 
rise up no more in mortal consciousness. The temporary oblivion 
of sleep may be the passage to the silence and corruption of the 
grave. For a change so possible, nay so probable, and a change 
so awfully important, we ought to prepare oui selves every night ere 
we lie down to rest. We may wake again, indeed,, but w'e may 
not. The event is not m our own power or within our own powers 
of calculation. We ought therefore to be prepared for the worst. 


We ought to lie down in such a frame of mind as though we were* 
certain that in resigning ourselves to the soothing and stealthy 
embraces of sleep we were for ever giving up our mortal existence- 
It is not, surely, too much for us to fed giuleful tor one ol tiic- 
greatest blessings we enjoy, and to feel anxiuiifc about one of the- 
most important actions we perform? This gratitude anil this 
anxiety are all that we have endeavoured to impress upon the 
minds of our young readers. 


Chrooolagy and Geography are called the two eyes of history,, 
because history, can never be clear and well urRlerstood without; 
them. 

PHILOSOPHY OP THE STREETS- OF 
LONDON. 

THE DUSTMAN. 

IIf.rr comes “ dusty Cob,” with his bell, ringing with aH his 
plight, and bawling “dust ho!” so loud, that one-would think he¬ 
wers at a wager with the bell, who sha’l make the loudest noise. 
The horses, too, have bells on their collars, ami the whole street 
is clank and clatter; so that the sound seems calculated not merely 
to call the housemaid-, from their scrubbing and gossiping, but U>- 
eall the very dust itself into motion ; and, if we did not know hia- 
tradeaud his purpose, we should think that the dustman came to- 
raise dust rather than to remove it. 

Hut, notwithstanding all his noise, the dustman is q very useful- 
member of society; and—if wc- except Ins white cotton stocking*,, 
which are not the very l-c-.st adapted to bis purpose in colour, thougla 
they keep his legs cooler under his li -avy bails than any thing else 
would do,—he is well equipped for Ins calling. That great felt hat r 
which is flat to his head, and lies over bis shoulders like a turf, is- 
j absolutely as thick as a board, and that, with Ins tarpauluig jacket, 
vith the double or triple part oil the brick, keeps him from being 
bruised ; and it is all the bctt--r when, aftci l-cirig a little worn, lie. 
has it covered with painted canvass. The white cotton stockings* 
are worn by the very men to win mi one would at first suppose 
they are the least fitted ; hut as dustmen, d fay in fin, and coal-heav¬ 
ers generally wear them, there must he something more than mere 
fashion in the mutter, as all the otlu pa t-> of their dresses are 
very nil.-ly fitted to their ocenpitions. These men all have ter 
climb up steps, and run along pi inks and gangways, with very 
heavy loads; and as the load is in most instances upon tlicir 
snoulders, it is of the utmost eonsei t'l it they should hi 

very linn on then legs ; for if they were to swing to a side with 
their burdens, they would tumble,and the binh-u would (all upon,, 
and hurt, and possibly kill them. That is the principal danger to 
which they arc exposed, and they, of course, take prccan.ions to- 
guard against it. 

Now, though the white cotton stocking may, to a mere surface 
observer, appear in no way to answer that pm pose, yet they do» 
answer it, and that to a very considerable extent. In order that 
any part of the human body may be firm and steady to its work 
it is necessary that it should be kept always as n.-ar us possible at 
the same degree of heat; and that heat .should leas nearly stst 
possible the natural In-ut of the body in a state of health, or what, 
is called “blood heat.” Any one may sc- that, by the difficulty 
found in writing, or Jo ; ug any (lung cKu m summer, when the 
hands are very warm, or in winter when they are pinched with; 
oold; and it is a well-known fact, that people who are often warn*- 
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ing their hands at the fire never work either fast or well. Hie 
hand* are made too het, which swells them beyond their proper 
degree, and makes them cool faster. At the same time, the cold 
air drains thc-moisture out of them; and the papilla;, which form 
the little ridges on the fingers and palm, lose so much of their 
sensibility, that a strong and neat hand will, by too often warming 
it, become a weak and clumsy hand. The hand is the veiy best 
tool with which we work, and, therefore, though it is seldom taught 
there cannot be a more useful piece of practical knowledge, than 
howto keep the hands in the best condition. White gloves are 
best for hands that are to do nice work, because they are cool in 
sammer and warm in winter, whereas dark-coloured gloves are just 
the reveise. Cloves of cotton in cases where they are not to get wet 
•n the hands are, perhaps, better than any others; and they have 
the advantage of being cheaper; may have a clean pair 

of white cotton gloves every day, for little more than the price of a 
■ew pair of dark leather ones every month. 

But we are forgetting the Dustman. lie, and the other burden 
bearers, do not need to pay much attention to their hands, because 
their.work is rough, and consists in grasping rather than in touch¬ 
ing. But then, they must pay a great deal of attention to their 
legs, as these are the principal instruments of their work, and they 
have flgreat need to be steady on them. Now the white cotton 
stockings preserve an equal temperature in the legs, just in the 
snme'manncr as the while cotton gloves do in the hands; and it 
is remarkable, that notwithstanding their heavy loads and their 
round shoulders which they get in consequence of stooping, these 
white-stocking men are remarkably clean limbed, and llieir ancles 
seldom or never swelled, 'rims we have a lesson, and a very 
useful lesson, from Dusty Bob's white stockings, which shows us 
that we may learn any where—if we will. 

1 Nor is what has been mentioned the only lesson that we may 
leartiof the dustman; for though lioth noisy and muddy, he is 
Yithat a most instructive personage. That dust which he carries 
away, and carries away for nothing, is not only useless, but a 
perfect riuisance Where it is; and if it were to be allowed to accu- 
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mulate for a single year—nay, even for one month, a great city like 
London could not be inhabited; the houses would be absolutely 
filthy, and one would be up to the knees in mud in the streets. 
But that which is worse than useless to other people, is wealth to 
the dustman; and that portion of matter which the activity of a 
million and half of human beings, is continually reducing to the 
end of all material things—dust, the dustman turns to gold. Va¬ 
luable matters are sometimes said to be “ lost in the dust-hole,” 
and found again by the dustman not very honestly; but in the 
mean time we shall pass over these, for Bob is an honest fellow, 
and his master is a man of property and character; so that if he 
found a silver spoon in the dust, he would restore H to the rightful 
owner. 

What then do they make of the dust ? It answers many pur¬ 
poses. There is a good deal of coal-dust and cinders m it; and 
these form what is called “ breeze,” and is one of the materials 
of bricks; so that new houses are in part made out of the very 
sweepings of old ones. Then there are old tin pans anil kettles, 
and bits of pewter, and brass, and iron, in the dust; and there are 
also pieces of broken crockery and glass. The tin, and copper, and 
brass, and all the metals that can be made new again by melting, 
more cheaply than they can be originally smelted out of the ore, are 
collected and sold to the founder. The old iron when in moderate 
pieces goes back to the smith’s forge, and is made into new arti¬ 
cles, Nvliich are a\l the hetter for its being in small pieces. If it 
be too thin for bearing the proper degree of heat without burning 
away, but still be whole and tough, it is sent to workmen who cut 
it into shapes, japan it, and sell it to the trunk-makers, who, to ap¬ 
pearance at least, strengthen the comers of their boxes with it; and if 
it be too bad for that purpose, it is dissolved in acids and forms black 
ink, black stain, and black dye. Sometimes the tinman’s chips, 
and the old pans and kettles, are laid down as a bottom for roads, 
or for tho street pavement; but that is a very foolish plan, it is a 
waste of the materials; and as they are elastic, so bend under car¬ 
riages, and also retain water, such roads and streets are bad,— 
heavy to draw upon, and sloppy when it rains. The broken 
crockery, on the other hand, is excellent for such purposes, if it 
be beat firmly together; for it is dry, and as it does not hold 
moisture, it acts as a sort of drain. When pounded small too, and 
mixed with the other materials, it very much improves the hard¬ 
ness and quality of bricks. The glass is collected, and sold to the 
glass-blowers; and their materials, especially for the finer 'kinds 
of glass, are all the better that there is a mixture of old glass in 
them. The bones which are in the dust, are useful in making am¬ 
monia, or what is called hartshorn, in furnishing oil for soap, and 
they may also be burnt for ivory black, or after the hartshorn has 
been distilled out of them, the remainder is ground in a mill, and 
makes excellent manure for the fields. If there are cotton or linen 
rags, they can be made into coarse paper, and woollen rags may 
be made either into ammonia or into soap. That part of the dust 
which cannot be applied to any of the purposes mentioned, may 
nevertheless be used for making up ground; and as it generally con¬ 
tains a portion of fliutsand, brickdust, and pipeclay, it makes no bad 
brick earth. Thus the dustman is not only the means of keeping 
our dwellings clean and comfortable, but he actually puts us in the 
way of getting new houses out of the waste and rubbish of old 
ones. “ Dusty Bob” is, thus, both a useful and an interesting 
fellow for all his dusty face and his noisy bell. We must not mea¬ 
sure the real value of things by first appearances. 
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THE LION. 

Of all animals, the outward form of the Lion is the most 
striking; his look is bold and confident; his gai^proud; and his 
voice terrible; and from his great strength and agility, is usually 
styled the king of beasts. They generally reside in hot countries, 
ftr the most part in the torrid zone, and seem to partake of the 
ardour of the climate in which they live. His colour in general is dun, 
butnot without some exceptions, as black and red. llis head is large 
and very strong, his nose thick; his mouth wide, his eyes red and 
fiery. His large and shaggy mane, his ample eyebrows, and fiery 
eyes, which, upon the least irritation, glow with a fierce and glow¬ 
ing lustre, with the formidable appearance of his teeth, altogether 
form a picture of terrific grandeur, unparalleled in any other 
species of the animal creation. The formation of the eye is very 
similar to that of the cat; and the formtr cannot, any more than 
voi» x. 


the latter, bear a strong light, and, consequently, he seldom ap¬ 
pears abroad in the day, but prowls a’ out chiefly at night. Al¬ 
though he is accustomed to lie e in very hot climates, he cannot 
endure fire. When other wild beasts hear his terrible voice, all 
are surprised with fear, and dare not stir. As the sight of the 
Lion, notwithstanding die fierce sparkling of his eyes, is observed 
to be defective ; and as all living creatures avoid him,-he is, for 
the most part, obliged to have recourse to aitifice to take his prey ; 
and, therefore, like the Tiger, he boynds upon it from some place 
of concealment, os is shown in the engraving,* and »n these occa- 

• Here the Lion is in the act of springing upon nn A*tfU<pe, an ani¬ 
mal about the size of u large goat, but in shape like a ,a*er. 
They are generally found in nerds, with scouts to give them notice of 
an approaching foe. Being very swift of foot, and too fleet for * grey¬ 
hound, they are generally shot. 
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sions, easily makes a spring of aghtcetf or twenty feet. Some¬ 
times lie makes two or three hounds; but if lief miss Ids objertjhe 
gives up the pursuit, returns to Ids place of am hush, and lies’ pi 
wait for another opportunity. 

tVe iu'e not to lie surprised, that an animal so strikiugly 
majestic, and in every respect so terrible as the Lios, should, in 
aU ages, have attracted the attention of travellers, and of those 
who'delight in the chase; and, at the same timejiave given rise 
to innumerable exaggerated and fabulous relations^ ft lias sup¬ 
plied images to poets and orators; and the fables, fiom their 
frequent repetition, have been admitted into the writings of natu¬ 
ralists, and been afterwards considered as founded in fact, by those 
who have had no opportunity of observing the animals themselves, 
and who have not bad discrimination sufficient to judge correctly 
of the assertions of others. 

We ought not, however, from these examples, to reject all the 
circumstances relating to this animal, which have not been verified 
by the moderns. They had many more opportunities for obser¬ 
vation than the moderns' have; and were thus enabled to observe 
many (acts which may have escaped notice in latter times. Many 
countries were formerly infested by Lions, where none are now 
to be seen. It is well known, that they have long been extirpated 
from Europe ; and yet, in the time of Aristotle, they were found 
in all the mountains of the north of Greece, from the liver Nestus, 
near Ahclera, in Thrace, almost to the slchetous in Acarnania. 
According to IIf.iiodoil's, the camels that carried the baggage of 
the army of Xerxes, were attacked by Lions in Paonia, one of the 
countries of Metcedon. Paisasivs, who records the same fart, 
adds, that these Liens often went southward as far as Mount 
Olympus, which separated Macedonia from Thessaly. At pre¬ 
sent, the Lion is by no means common even in Asia, if we except 
some countries between India and Persia. In short, in those 
countries which Lions chiefly inhabit, their numbers were infi¬ 
nitely greater in former times than they are at present. It is 
scarcely to be conceived how, otherwise, the Homans were able 
to piocuro the prodigious number of these animals, which, from 
tune to time, they exhibited in their public shows. Pliny luu 
supplied us with details on this subject, which almost surpass 
belief. “ Qcin i i's Sc.iivola,” he says, was the first who ex¬ 
hibited many of them at once in the Circus * during the time he 
was JKilite.’’f 

St i.i 4, in his Proctorship \ had a hundred Lions, ail males, to 
fight at the fame time. Pompey afterwards had six hundred, of 
which, three hundred and fifty were males, and Casa a four hun¬ 
dred.— Seneca, it is true, informs us, that those of Svi.i.v had 
been sent to him by iJoctm s, king of Mauritania, in Africa; 
tail, at this day, tl e primes of that country consider one or tvvo of 
tin sc animals as _u grand present. The same abundance continued 
duiiug sonic tune, under the emperors; but, in the second age, 
»i appears to have begun to dimini.h, since Eutuopics then coti- 
sidcied the appearance of a bundled Lions, in the triumphs of 
■Muu i s Ac melius, § as an exhibition of great magnificence. It 

• Co cun, a large imd elegant building nt Home, where plays and 
■bows wore exhibited. There were about right trt Home; tbo first, 
called Momi,nt Coins, was tliu grandest, and wuuld contain ‘M Ml,000 
spectators. 

t .toll let were Human nruri-tmtes, wlio imd tbo care of all buildings, 
baths, and sqm (lucre, .mrl examined (lie weights and measures, that 
nothing might be sold without its due value. 

I The office of a magistrate at IT .me. The office of Prator was 
list instituted in the year of Home, .mn 

$ Aurelius, emperor of Home, after a glorious reign ef six years, as 
be marched against the northern buibarinna, be was assassinated near 
Byzantium (now Constantinople) n. •.'?>. 
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was at length considered necessary to prohibit the combat of 
Lions in tlie mass, and to confine it to that of single animals, lest 
there should be a want of animals for the Cirrus. This law, how¬ 
ever, was repealed by IIonorius ;* the destruction continued, 
and the pursuing of Lions for the supply of the games, drove them 
to seek for security in the depths of the forests, where, to the pre¬ 
sent day, they stilt confine themselves. 

This great supply of Lions afforded good opportunities for 
taming and domesticating some of the species, and consequently, 
their education was carried to such perfection, as to be truly as¬ 
tonishing. 11anno,+ a Carthaginian, was the first who tamed a 
Lion; and he was condemned to death for what Ins fi llow -citi¬ 
zens considered so great a crime : they asserted that the republic 
had to fear the worst consequences from a man who had been able 
to subdue so much ferocity. A little rnun: experience, however, 
convinced them of the fallacy of that ridiculous judgment. The 
triumviri Anthony, accompanied by the actress, Cythnh, was 
publicly drawn by Lions in a chariot. 

It is not surprising that the ancients who saw .so much of these 
animals, should in many respectsliave been better acquainted with 
them than we are : and that many facts, which now uslmiivh u-, did 
not escape their observation. Such, among others, is the facility 
with which a Lion in captivity, will attach himself to his com¬ 
panions, even though of a different species. Asuan,§ quoting 
Eudtmus, sjieaks of the affection entertained by a Lion for a dog. 
lie informs us, that a Lion, and a dog, and a hear, lived togi-lhcr 
in the most intimate friendship. The attachment between the two 
first was most tender. The dog, in one of his frolics having by 
accident bitten the bear, the natural ferocity of that anim.il re¬ 
turned, and lie tore the offender to pieces, but the irritated Lion 
revenged the death of his companion, by immediately destroying 
the bear. 

'Hie reports of the ancients respecting the generosity of ihe’/./on, 
his regard for weakness, and particularly the strength of his me¬ 
mory, are in many respects very extraordinary ; and, though not 
peihapsjentitlcd to unlimited credence, yet there is reason to sup- 

* Hanm-iut, an emperor of the Western Empire, succeeded his 
Huber, Theodosius the Great, with his brother Arcadius. lie died 
a.d. 4‘J3. Under him and his brother, the Homan power wits divided 
into two different empires, the Eastern and Western. This division ot 
power proved filial to both empires, and they aeon looked upon one 
another with indifference and jealousy. 

t This name was common to many Carthaginians, who greatly sig¬ 
nalized themselves among tbeir countrymen, particularly during the 
I’unic wars against Home, and in their wars ugainst tbo Sicilians.— 
(1-IYV.) 

} One of tbreo magistrates called the t riumviri, who were three ma¬ 
gistrates appointed equally to govern the Homan state with absolute 
power. Tliese officers gave a fatal blow to the expiring independence 
of the Homan people, and became celebrated tor tbeir differ cut pursuits, 
tbeir ambition, and their fortunes. Her first triumvirate, n.c. 60, was 
in the bands of Julius I'arsar, Pompev, mid Crassut, who nt the ex¬ 
piration of their office, kindled a civil war. The second and last tri¬ 
umvirate, a.c. 43, was under Augustus, Marc Antony, anti f.r/i/i/in, un/t 
through whom tbo Romans totidly lost tbeir liberty. Augustus dis¬ 
agreed with his colleagues, mid after he limi defeated them, be mode 
himself absolute in Rome. The tiiumvirntc was ir full iorce in Home 
for about twelve years. 

$ .T.i tvv, a celebrated Roman, who lived m the Teign of Adrian. He 
published several treatises on animals and general history. He wrote 
chiefly is Greek, prefeiring that language to the Latin. Tbo Ailrian 
above mentioned, was the same who came to Britain, where be built a 
wall, between tho towns now culled Carlisle and Newcastle, sixty 
miles long, to protect the Britons from the incursions of the Cale¬ 
donians. He killed ill battle 600.000 Jews, who bad rebelled, and 
built a city on the ruins of Jerusalem, wliith was cnllcd -Ilia (after¬ 
wards Jerusalem.) His memory was so retentive, that be remembered 
very incident of his life, and knew ell the soldiers ofhis army by name. 
He died a.d. 138. 
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pose, ghat th< greater part of them at least, are founded m 
fact. 

Tliw* relate*, that the Lion has such respect for the female 
sex, and fur infants, that he will on no occasion attack them , 
•and this is repeated by the Italian traveller .Miss.r A lame 
| . 1011 , that had escaped from bondage, and was rcta\< n. is said to 
liave recognised his keeper, at the moment la; was about to spring 
upon and dtvour linn. 

A Lion, about three months old, was caught in 17 H 7 , in one of 
tlie forests of Senegal, in Afiica; and I’i'I.i.uan, at that time the 
dnertor of the Afncan Company in that colony, undertook It; 
Mipo'iiitend the animal's education. Te mildness of bis look 
and llie un usual genth ness of Ills disposition, lendi-.ed this Lit n : 
m,.it favourite wi'h all persons who saw him. Sensible of the good 
to .itnieul he received, he seemed, on all icca-nons, highly delighted 
with the caresses and uttent.on of his fiends, and was, in moat 
is -pu ts, as turntable ns any domestic an,ir.nl could be. Such was 
hi. Invent' society, that lie was always delighted to he in a room 
wln-ie many persons weie assembled; and, what was very extra- 
oidinnry, lie lived in pelle t harmony, and was, at all times, on 
tho best teim.s with llu* other animal, of every species, that weie 
kept ai Ins master’s house, lie s'ept in the same place with 
sin i p, dogs, e its, geese, &e. 

Kipiallv courageous with the. I .ion, the Lioness, when piosscd by 
hi.ngi i, will attack cveiy species of animal that comes m her way. 

like him, generally compelled to have 
tag, in, |o cone'a! herself fioui observation, by crouching oil Iter 
tally m the midst of herbage or underwood, m.d there to wail till 
the piey emnes within lier reach. She then suddenly lushes on 
the vn tun, sei 7 es it at the first bound, and soon d. stray, it. 

About the year HloO, says Mi. ihnglvv, when die plague luged 
at .Naples, Sir (jrorge Duvii, the l’.iigbsli Consul liicie, reined to 
J-'lore.uc. Out" day. from curiosity, la; went to v.sit the (hand 
Duke's dens. At the Inrller end of the place, in one of the 
<|ms, la> a l,ion,wlneh the k<epeis,during tlnee whole years, had 
out h i u ahli; In lane', though all the art and gonlleness had liren 
vised. So < Image no .so appear, d at tin nfthr; den, than 
the Iaon mn to him with all the indications of lianspurt that lie 
was capable of exposing. Upraised himself up and licked ln» 
hand, which this gentleman put in through the iron grate. The 
keeper affrighted, pulled him away by the arm, entreating bun 
nos to liiuaril his life l>v venturing so near the fiercest creature of 
Ins kind that had ever entered those dee*. Nothing, however, 
would satisfy Sirtieorpe; Imt m spite of all the keeper said to 
linn, he would go into the den. The instant lie cnteied, the I.nm 
tinevv his paw upon bn- shovdd'rs, lit kid Ins hire, and mu about 
the place, fawning, and a, full of joy as a dog wnnl .1 have been 
at the sight of In.; master. 

In the beginning of the last cvntery, a l.,on and a I.iones* w, 

1‘linu, sunn the J'l ’er, was horn nt Vercns, in Italy. He 

of ii e.iibli' iVutiiIy. lie gieal'v ids'mauls' « I fii.ii" It in tie* 

. iul w.i- ii!»o a y eimrenl vv i!i r: hut oi the worts v, l.ieli In* < on 

pose I, none are extant tmt In. N.uem 1 lli-.lnrv m 17 l»n,kx. 'J I i 

ik to ,s of tl.e heavens, the tars, wind, rum, hud, minerals, tree- 
l!nvv i*is ml plnuls, hesivles in omit of all living tunmaU, hivvl-s, 
tisl.es, d heasls . a get.",1.1,1 ur.il lie 

hum. 11 i ll the ; .1 liisturv of eve, v art end scii nc", of eom- 

uu‘n.i>, and nav ilh tin 11 lire, p;nj:r,-.s, and several improvr- 

v iicg 1 in; oil 1 mi to v is'.t Mi ii 1 lit Vmienit, 

10nr, and l.uv ill", aji|uinulic-d near 
I he ,1.until of the vj,.tc!, In lie ho could cll’eft un escape, vutVn- 

i aled lie the th.ek snljiln lours I lint saimunde.l liiuv Ills 

luilv was <111111,1 dm,' ill , 1 was decently igiened. ' 11 ns 

IiifiiHD.d'le event liajq eued A.n. 70. (l'*un>.) 


j kept in the menagerie of the landgrave of Hesie Caucl, intwo 
cage*, close to each other, oeparated by a single grate, and cons* 
municated by tbe means of a door, which could be opened when* 
ever it was thought proper to let the two animals be together. They 
were both very tamo towards their keeper, whtf had the care of 
them, and his wife. Once, the latter having caressed the Lion fat 
a considerable time, the lioness observed it with evident signs of 
d ispleasure, and showed an inclination to break through the 
grating, in order to get at her supposed rival. Cnfortunately, tlie 
doos-by which the dens communicated with each other, not being 
| ropcrly secured gave way ; upon which, the Lioness immediately 
flew at tlie woman, who, undoubtedly would liave fallen a sacri¬ 
fice to her jealous fury, had not die lion immediately uiterposcd 
and defended her. 

OF TIIK GENEROSITY OF TII1J LION. 

Of late years, the truth of the acrouitfs, which have been so 
long current, respecting dm generous disposition of the Lion, liar* 
been called in question. Several travellers, in their accounts of 
Asia and Africa, describe him as of a more rapacious and sangui¬ 
nary disposition than had formerly been supposed, although few 
of them have had the opportunity to make him a particular object 
of their attention. A circumstance that occurred not long since m 
Vienna, seems, however, to confirm the more ancient accounts. 
In the year 1791, nt which period the custom of baiting wild 
beasts still existed in that city, a combat was to be exhibited 
lietwccn a Lion and a number of large dogs. As soon as the 
noble animal made Ins appearance, four large bull-dogs were 
turned loose upon him ; three of which, however, as soon as they 
came near him, took fright arid ran awsiy. One only had courage 
to remain, and make the attack. Tlie Lion, however, without 
rising from the ground upon which he was lying, showed him, by 
a single stroke with his paw, how greatly he was his superior in 
strength ; foi the dog was instantly stretched motionless un tlie 
ground, 'lhe l.'on drew him towards him, and laid his fore-paws 
ipnn him in such a manner, that only a small part of his body 
oiild lie seen. IN cry one imagined that the dog was dead, rtud 
hat tl e Lion would soon rise and devour him. Hut they were 
ni.iake dog leg.;n to move, and struggled to get loose, 

wlueh the I. on permitted him to do. He seemed merely to have 
warned him not to middle with him again. But when the dog 
attempted to run away, and hnd already got over half ihe enclo¬ 
sure, the Lion's indignation seemed to he excited. Me sprang from 
he ground, and 111 two leaps rcai lied the fugitive, who had just got 
is far a> the jading, and was whining to have it opened for him to' 
■-rape. 'I lie enraged and flying animal 1 ad called the instinctive 
inijiriisil v ol the moll.ill'll o! the finest into u< lion ; the defence¬ 
less enemy now excited Ins pity ; for the generous Lion sh uped a 
few pace* hark ward, and looked quietly on, while a small door 
was op,-nisi to let the dog out of the tin lo.tue. 

'liti< unequivocal trail of generosity moved every spectator. A 
shout of applause resounded throughout the assembly, who had 
trijov.d :i satisfaction of a description far supeuo: to wh.it tiny 
had expected. 

The J .ion is said to be long live d, although the precis'; j.eiiod of 
his existence is perhaps unknown, lly llrunx, he o 1 mutt <1 to 
about 25 years, but it is certain that his life is of n nun Ii longer 
duration. The goat Lion, railed Pumpri/, which died thq 

Tower a.u. 17150, was known to have .. . there above 70 ycars^ 

ami another brought from Afina, died m the same place at tbu 
age of t>J. 
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Of the generality of the Lion, there are many instances on 
feconl. There are hut few scholars hut are acquainted with the 
Story of Androcleh, the ttoman slave, who, being ill-treated by 
his master, the pro-consul of Africa, escaped into the desert, 
where, exhausteif with hunger and fatigue, ho took up Ins lodging 
in a cavern,which, contrary to his expectation, proved to be a 
Lion’s den. He had not remained long before an enormous 
Lion entered. Anohocles found it impossible to escape, and 
gave hitnself up for lost. The l.ion approached him, but instead 
of devouring him, held up his foot, which was wounded and 
bloody, and made a growling complaint, as if he craved the 
man's help. APnprociv.s, considering that nothing could add to 
the ilangei of his situat.ou, with* a courage that despair excited, 
and undoubtedly with a trembling hand, laid hold of the Lion’s 
foot, and drew out a large thorn, which had been the cause of his 
pain. The bea?t finding himself much eased, caressed the man 
who had rendered him this service, then laid down and slept 
beside him. The next night, the Lion went out again, found some 
prey, brought it home, nml laid it at the feet of his benefactor. 
A perfect familiarity commenced between ANiutoci.ES and the 
Lion, and in this manner they lived three years. 

At the expiration of this period, the slave knowing that the 
term of his master’s pro-consulship in Africa was expired, and 
supposing that he himself was forgotten, left the den in the Lion’s 
absence, and made his way to the lloman colony; but being 
unfortunately recognised for a runaway slave, he was taken and 
sent to Koine to liis master. l!y the Homan law the master was 
invested with absolute power over his slaves, and this unfeeling 
barbarian ordered Anokoci.es (o be thrown to the wild beasts in 
the amphitheatre. No sooner was the poor slave placed in this 
dreadful situation, than he was approached by an enormous Lion, 
which, as both he himself and the spectators of this interesting 
scene supposed, was to bury nun in its voracious stomach. At 
the moment, however, when the people expected to see the ter¬ 
rible creature open his tremendous jaws to devour his vicl.m, he, 
to every one's surprise, fell down at the man’s feet, and began to 
fawn upon him like a spaniel. Anuiioclis then recognised linn 
to be the identical Lion with which he had lived so familiarly in 
Africa, which having been unfortunate like himself, had been 
taken and carried to Home for the public shows. 

This happened in the reign of Caligula, and dial emperor be mg 
informed of so extraordinary a ci.cu Distance, obliged the cruel 
master to liberate the slave, By the ciuptior’s order the Lion was 
also given to Andiioci.es, who traversed the streets of Home 
attended by his old friend. The Lion would never leave him ; hut 
constantly accompanied him, and proved to the man a source of 
wealth, liy the- emoluments which it procured lnm for the gratifi¬ 
cation of public’curiosity. 

A reimukable instance of recolh ction and grateful attachment 
is related, by Mr. Hope, of a laon belonging to Inr grace the 
Dudleys of Hamilton. “ One day," says our uuthoi, “ 1 had the 
honour ot dining with the duchess. After dinner the company 
attended her grace to s< e a Lion fed which she kept in the court. 
While we were admiring his fierceness, and teasing him with 
sticks, to make him abandon Ins prey and niy at us, the porter 
came and informed the duchess, that a seijeant, with some recruits 
at the gate, begged t<j see the Lion. They were accordingly 
admitted at the moment the Lion was growling over his prey. The 
serjeant advancing 'o the cage, called ‘.Nero, Kero, poor Niro, 
don’t you know me V The animal instantly tumid his head to 
Jo A at him; then left his prey, and came waggnr, lus tail to the 
side of the cage. The man put his hand up on him and patted him, 


telling us, at the same time, that it was three years since they had 
seen each other; that the care of the Lion, on bis passage from 
Gibraltar, had been committed to him, and he was happy to see 
the poor beast show so much gratitude for his attention.” 

r 

The Lioness. —She is less than the Lion and not so fierce, ex¬ 
cept in defence of her young, or in procuring them food, in which 
case, she is not inferior to the Lion in ferocity, nor less to be 
dreaded. 


OF THE ANTELOPE, OR GAZELLE KIND. 

Antelopes are considered by some as a species of the goat 
kind. The distinguishing characters are these; their horns are 
annulated,* at the same time there are depressions running from 
their bases to the apex.f nicy resemble the goat in never shedding 
their horns; but on the other hand, they have a conformity to the 
roebuck in 'the elegance of their form, and the graceful agility of 
their motions. Most of these animals are natives of the torrid 
zone, and are found in great numbers in all the northern parts of 
Africa and in India. Of all animals, the Gazelle kind have the 
most beautiful and brilliant eyes. Beside* the extraordinaiy 
beauty and mildness of its aspect, the Antelope surpasses the roe¬ 
buck in the delicate formation of its limbs, as well as in the tine • 
ness and glossiness of its hair. It is elegant in its shape, and 
very rapid in its motions; of a restless and timid disposition; 
vigilant and vivacious ; and its boundings are astonishingly light 
and elastic. These may be considered as their general charai (er¬ 
istics, although they immerge into a great number of vaiictics. 

The Common Antf.lope is a native of Bariary, and is some¬ 
what inferior in sire, but resembles it iu all the proportions of its 
body. Its horns are upright, spirally twisted, and encircled 
utmost to the top, with prominent rings. The colour of the body 
is biown, mixed with red and dusky; the belly is while. The 
female is destitute of horns. 

'Hie White Anti lope is an inhabitant of Africa, and in the 
neighbourhood of the Cape of Good Hope they are frequently 
seen in herds of several thousands. This animal is a most beauti¬ 
ful creature, about two feet and a half high, and three feet in length. 
The predominant colour of this animal is a light brown ; and its 
breast and belly are white. They are so extremely swift, that 
they require the fleeit st horse to overtake them. 

The Koval Anh.iope, or Little Guinea Deer. —Of all 
quadrupeds, the Koval Antelope is perhaps the smallest and 
the most beautiful, lt.v leg* are not much longer than a gooso- 
ipidl; the height nine inches, and length fourteen. Her shape is 
de'icate beyond description, and it appears like a stag in mini¬ 
ature. It is no larger than a half-grown cut. 

The royal Antelope is a native of Scncgnl, and other hot parts 
of Africa. They are also found in India, as well as in Ceylon, 
and many other of the Oriental Islands; but they can subsist only 
in a hot climate, and are too delicate to be kept alive in Europe. 
Its agility is extreme; for, notwithstanding its diminutive size, it 
will bound over a wall twelve feet high. When domesticated, it 
becomes entertaining and familiar; but, as before observed, is 
very delicate. 


• Annulated,' marked with rings, 
t Apex, the top point, or summit of any thing. 
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THE MOON. 



l ku si oei vi nv i.i 


Or all the celestial bodies, tlie MOON, next to the Sc\, has tl 
most beneficial influence on tins our globe. And although one of 
the smallest of the heavenly mis, she is, from her pioxiuilty to the 
E a in ii, apparently, tlie largest and most brilliant, with the ex¬ 
ception of tlie Sin. Her beautiful appearance in the. shies, with 
her regular variations, cannot fail to attract the notice of the most 
inattentive and unobservant spectator; and the advantages which 
she bestows on man, mi Jit, one should think, excite general senti¬ 
ments of gratitude to that Hi.t so, by whoso command 

The Moon, ns daylight fades, 

Lifts her broad circlu in the iloep'ning similes; 

Arrayed in glary, and enthroned ill lijit. 

And breaks the solemn terrors of the night: 

Sweetly inconstant in her varying flame, 

She chunges still, another, yet die same! 

With the assistance of a powerful telescope, more accurate ob¬ 
servations can be made on the surface of this luminary than on any 
other, so as to prove, almost to a certainty, that it is a habitable 
globe. 

The Moon is the satellite of the Earth, and while she revolves 
round her primary, revolves also with her round her common cen¬ 
tre, the Sun; and from her thus accompanying the Earth in her 
course round the Sun, she receives the name of a secondary planet, 
or satellite. ’ 


'1 he ili.uni ter of llu* Muon |J only ‘21 70 nidv, and /.or di-iancc 
from tlie Ea.lli is 240,(100 tnihs, round win b r. udvcs in 
2!»J days. Her period of leiohil.ou round the Sun, w, of cour.so> 
the same with that of the Earth. 

That the Moon is an opaque body, shining only with reflected 
li,lit, is evident fiom the different appearances she assumes; if 
she shone by her own native light, she would always appear full; 
luit as she shines only by reflect.ng ihu light of the Sun, her lumi¬ 
nous pait puts on different shapes according to her situation ns it 
respects the Earth. 

Thus, when the Moon is in conjunction, or in a direct line 
between the Earth and Sun, her dnik side is tow.uds the liurth, 
and she is consequently invisible to that planet; but when she has 
removed a little beyond that line, a small streak of ligli“ begins to 
appear in the form of a thin crescent; this increases as she pro¬ 
ceeds in her orbit, until having passed over one quarter of it, she 
appears as a half-moan, continuing to increase in Size as she pro¬ 
ceeds, she is now called gibbous.,* until having completed half lie* 
orbit, when she appeals quite round, she n then called a full 
Moon. 

Proceeding onward in her cour-e, -he again 1 ecomcs gihlout, 

* fiiMioui, KiM-llui,', or m s / i' rfuoe; 

loini.l. 
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re ■ (1 "r r-tn.l (|'i:trl<'t ‘.Ik; appears it second time, 
as ,i hu'f Moon, ami cnntmi! illy ilcon uses in .si/e until again iri- 
v isililc. 1 >uting neatly uun ludfollter cumse, sin; is above the hori- 
.'•iii by day-light, which renders some part of these phases invisible. 

The tiiae tliat elapses between one new Moon and another is 
greater titan the Claim’s revolution in her orbit; the former, 
wh.ch is culled a lunatiin. being twenty luiie days am] a half; 
the latter, danoniitialcd a periodic month, only twenty-seven days 
and a half. 

The reason of this is obvious; for, as the Barth, during the 
Moon’s revolution must have passed through nearly one-twelfth 
Iiait of her orbit, the Moo\ must traverse more than the circum¬ 
ference of hers, IS;fore she can again be in conjunction so as to 
become a Xew Moon. 

If tbe or.ith had no annual motion, the Moon’s motion round the 
i ruth, null her track in open space, would be always the same, 
lint as the earth anti moon move round the sun, the moon’s real 
path in the heavens is veiy different from her visible jiath round 
the earth : tlm latter I icing- in a progressive circle, and the former 
in a eiinc of different degrees of concavity; which would always 
be the same m the same part of the heavens, if the moon performed 
a eoinplt te number of lunations iu a year without any fraction. 

To illustrate this, let the nail tit the end of the axle of a chariot 
wheel represent the F.nmi, and a pin in the nave the Moon; if 
the body of the chariot be propped up so as to keep that wheel 
fi.wn touching the ground, and the wheel he then turned round by 
baud, tin? pin will deapibe a circle, both round the nail, and m 
the space it moves through. But if the props lie taken away, the 
1 • ascs put to, and the chariot diivcn ovora piece of ground which 
is circularly convex, the nml in the axle will describe a circular 
curve, and the pin iu the tntve will still describe a circle round the 
progressive nail in the axle, hut not in the spare through which it 
moves. In this case, the curve described by tbe nail will resemble 
iu miniature as much of the Barth’s annual path round the Sun, as 
it d escribes whilst the Moon goes as often tound the Earth as th»> 

)>in does round the nail; and the curve described by the pin will 
have some resemblance to tli' -Moon’s path during so many luna¬ 
tions. 

The Moon’s mbit is inclined to that of the I’.iani about .7", 
and the two points where they cross each other, are called her 
nodes. If the Moon is m on 1 : of these at the tune oflicr conjunc¬ 
tion, she direct'.) interposes between the Barth and.Sun, and occa¬ 
sions a total eclipse of the latter, if she be full in one of her 
nodes, she passes thmugli the Barth’s shadow, ami is herself to 
tally eclipsed. 

The Moon revolves on her axis in gat ,1 ;1 vwhich hein {exactly 
the time from one uric M nm to another, occasions her to present 
always the same paitol her sari ice to the thirlh. In consequeir'l’ 
oi tlm, the inth is now seen hum on.. Kdf of the Moon, while to 
tile oilier half it is v isible m ex n lly the reverse order of die ap¬ 
peal allies of die .Moon to the Birth. 

Thus, when it is new Muni, the Barth app- irs to that s.i'ell.te : 
resplendent oih. Ivy In- the largest of the cei.jt.al bod.es, being 
thirteen times ie d a lull as i.irge iu appearai:. e, and foity-nmo 
times in reality . tie- \]<> >n. Tbe counir.e- on the suifcce of tin; 
Bill ill must uppe ir di .1 ti.-i .eel wed define I an.I ;i< she revolves 
on la r axis nearly tin;ly . , a- .waft a; tbe !M .oil, the uppear- 
.mei and dtsappetu.ince of e , ... ,.,tj. , i,ri,t ,iii ,|,| an accurate 

measure of time, (iut, as t'.e Mo,, . >.|... ...U m ],, i orbit, the «i- 
Iightem-d disg <it the l.nri’i i, ii,is aw c e ..n le-i, aa-l decreases 
tinul she becomes fall, win-: di * ,1 1 *i sj h- i | t 'i' r.* th is turned 
tOWRids her, and is of n„j, .<> mv ,-:ble. Thu-, the ie. 'e.u.inee of 


the Barth to the Moon is exactly the reverse of that of the Moon 
to the Earth. 

The motion of the Moon in her orbit is irregular, in consequence 
of the attraction of gravitation} for, not only is she acted upon by 
the Earth and Sun, but also by the other stupendous bodies, 
which make up the Solar Syrian ; and a* this attraction varies in 
proportion as they approach to, or recede from her, the accurate 
calculation of her motions is a matter of great difficulty. 

The Moon, when viewed through a telescope, presents an ap¬ 
pearance which indicates that its surface is made up*of hills, val - 
leys, and caverns, and perhaps of seas, takes, and rivers, although 
their actual existence has not yet been ascertained. 

The existence of mountains and hills in the Moon may be in¬ 
ferred witli considerable certainty, from those parts which arc 
supposed to be elevations casting a shadow opposite to the Sun, 
as well as from the jagged appearance of the edge of the Muon, 
when she is horned or gibbous/ the valleys and cavernous parts 
are distinguished by the shadows appearing next to the Sun. 

Various conjectures have been formed respecting the height of 
the lunar mountains (some of which are said to be volcanoes), and 
the depth of the valleys; but they seem founded on eertrun data. 
It has been likewise a matter of dispute, whether or not the Moon 
is furnished with an atmosphere. Reason and analogy docidn in 
the affirmative, and as its density,+ from the specific^ density of the 
plunet cannot he more than one-third that of the atmosphere of the 
Barth, its not being perceptible is no argument against its ex¬ 
istence^ 

The axis of the Moon is so nearly perpendicular to die plane 
of the Ecliptic, that the Sun never removes sensibly from her equa¬ 
tor; consequently, her days and nights must be equal, etu li iimn* 
than fourteen tunes as long as ours; and there can be no vanity "f 
the ssasous. 

The light omitted by the Moon produces no beat; fur if tier 
rays,eoncentiuted l>v a powerful mirror, he thrown on tin- Inilb of 
a thermometer, no effect is peiceptihle. Indeed, experiments huvu 
shown, that the light of the full .Moon is 300,000 tones less than 
that liftin' Sun. 

\\ lien the .Moon is full in the Inchest or lowest part of hit mbit, 


* But when tlin Moon is full, her surface lms a different appearance, 
and instead of being seen ioi.wii, it appears even ; mid is explained as 
follows: 

'i’ll.it whut we cull the edge of tin; Moon's Disk, is lint a single line 
s.-t round with mountains, in which case it would appear irregularly 
indented, but n largo som«, having many mountains lyiug behind one 
another tern the oh-ierviMeve, we lienee (mil. that the mountains in 
same imvi will lie opposite to the vales in others ; and thus fill lip tuo 
ini- pi.dities so i« to moke her appear quite round ; just ns when wo 
look at an mange. although its roughness bev.-rvdi.srpmihle on the aido 
II. v* ilie eve, espei i illv* if l! ‘win or a candle shines obliquely on that 
Si. I ■. ■ i t tlio line terminating tiu' visible part -till appeals smooth 
and t i en. 

t I ha '.liesi, sob litv, &c. 

; V , II e, in Philosophy, is tlint which is peculiar to any thing, and 
ilis'i. i Mindies it from all olheis. Specific (falsify. or tpecijic prai'iti/, is 
l)i il be vv hieli one body is heavier than another of the ftnmn dimensions, 
nml is idmiis at the quantity of matter under that dimension. (In 
Medicine, ii is a remedy whose virtue and effect is peculiarly wlapted to 
■some certain disease, is adequate thereto, oxerts its whole force imme¬ 
diately the,omi.) 

^ It is quiin evident, however, that the Moon has no atmosphere of 
unv ir.,,ihle den-it v, in vve have, not only because her edge, when viewed 
thrmi-h a telescope ill a clcir night appears always well defined; but 
h 'cause the Stars, which fumi time to time disappear behind her, retain 
ih -ir full lustre till tli.'v touch her ten/ r,bc, and in,faulty emerge again 
« ith equal brightness ; whereas, if she had nil atmosphere at all dense, 
lii.'re would he a kind of mint or hasiness around her, which would 
make the ,sl+u look fainter when they are soon through it than at other 
tamos. 
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she does not appear perfectly round; in the former'case, a small 
deficiency appears in the lower edge, and the contrary hi the latter, 
in consequence of our not having a full vievrof the enlightened 
side. _ j 

From the earliest ages, an opinion has been eutgrt aed, and 
experience seems to prove it well founded, that the "Moon has an 1 
influence on the weather, on the human constitution, and on the 
tides. Persons deranged in their intellects, are denominated 
lunatics, becau* they experience an increase of their disorder at 
lias full and change of the Moon; it is hence theirdisordcr is called 
lunarv; so called from the Moon’s Latin name, Luna.* 

During the autumn, the operations of harvest are grejtly facili¬ 
tated by the early rising of several nights successively of the Moon, 
liolh More and ({per she is foil, this is occasioned by her becom¬ 
ing full in Pieces and Aria, which signs rise in a shorter time than 
the others, and at this season early in the evening. In the spring, 
when the Moon is in these signs, she rises with the Sun, and in the 
summer, at midnight. 

The irregularities already alluded to, cause some parts on her cast 
cm and western edge to be only occasionally seen ;.these changes are 
called her titration of longitude. There are parts about her poles 
also, only occasionally visible; this* is •ailed the titration of la¬ 
titude. 

Such are the principal phenomena that distinguish tins beautiful 
luminary; and if we advert to the benefits of which she is pro¬ 
ductive to our globe, we can scarcely bo wanting in emotions of 
gratitude to the Creator, who, iu this, as in all his works, lias dis¬ 
played infinite wisdom and inexhaustible goodness. 


OF THE HARVEST MOON. 

Ir is remarkable, that the Moon during the week in which she 
is full about the time of liarvest, rises sooner after sun-setting than 
she <ln<;s in any other foil-moon week in the year. By this means ( 
she affords an immediate supply of light after sunset, which is 
very beneficial for those employed in the harvest, and gathering in 
the fruits of the Earth. Hence this full Moon is distinguished by 
calling it the “ Harvest Moon.” 

The reason of this phenomenon is, that the Moon is full at this 
season in the signs of Pisces and Aries, which are directly opposite 
the Sun’s place in Virgo and I.ihr/t; and because these parts of the 
ecliptic roe in a shorter space of tune than others, tie* Moon rises 
more iirnni diatcly after sunset, than when she is foil at any other 
season ofttlio year. 

In our Wintlr, the Moon is in Pisces and Aries, about the time 
of her first quarter, when she arises about noon, and therefore, her 
rising is not then noticed. 

In Sent no, the Moon is in Pisces and Aries about the time of 
her change, but as she then gives no light, uml rises with the Sun, 
her rising cannot be perceived. 

0 InSeuMca, the Moon is in Pisces and Aries at the time of 
die last quarter; and then as she docs not rise till midnight, her 
rising usually passes unobserved. 

But in AtrrvMN, the Moon is in Pisces and Aries at the time of j 
her full, and rises soon after sunset, for several nights successively; | 
which makes her regular risings very conspicuous at that time of j 
the year. I 


* The celebrated Dr. Mend firmly believed this doctrine, and pub¬ 
lished a work on the boUt and lunar influence, entitled “ De Imperio 
Solas et Lume in (,'orpore Humanoand while there we many oppo- 
wrs of this doctrine, the majority of the learned ore in its favour. 


AH this would happen regularly, if the Moon’s orbit lay in th* 
Ecliptic; but her orbit makes with the Ecliptic au angle of 18° 10', 
and crosses it at two points, called her nodes ; so, thus, her rising, 
when in Pisces and Aries, will sometimes not difTcr above an hour 
and forty minutes, through a whole week; andwt other times, in 
the same two signs, she will differ in a week three hours and a half, 
in the time of her rising, according to the different positions of the 
nodes, with respect to the signs'; which positions are always 
changing, because the nodes go backward through the Elliptic, in 
18 years 225 days. 

This revolution of the nodes" causes the Harvest Moon to go 
through a whole course of the most advantageous, and least bene¬ 
ficial states, with respect to the •Harvest, every 10 years. They 
were Ibast benefirial from 1780 to 1707; from that period most 
beneficial till 1807; from 1807 they again became least beneficial, 
and continued so till 1815. • 

Their most advantageous period began again in 1816, and con¬ 
tinued till 1825, when the opposite period commenced, and lasts to 
1831; and again they are most beneficial from 1855, to 18i3, ami 
so on. 

T n the southern latitudes the Harvest Moon wiH rise in Virgo, 
and Libra, when it is spring with us. But about the equator, 
where the seasons 'are not so variable, and die weather changes 
seldom, and at stated times, the Moon constantly uses about fifty 
minutes later every night, than on the preceding; her light not 
being so necessary there for gathering in the fruits of the earth, 
as in die northern and southern climates of fny considerable ia 
tirade. 

At'the polar circles, where the mild .season is very short, the 
autumnal full Moon rises at sunset, from the first to the third 
quarter; and at the poles, where the Sun is absent for one half of 
the year, all the winter full Moons constantly shine without setting. 
These circumstances are very striking proofs of the great wisdom 
and beneficence of die Deity 1 We may, therefore, reasonably 
say With the pious Dr. Young, iu his u Night Thoughts,” 

*• An unilerout astronomer is mad. * 

The phenomena of the “ IIarvesi Moon” may be easily and 
readily illustrated upon a ciicular artificial globe, in die following 
manner: 

As the Moon moves through the Ecliptic about thirteen and 
onc-suth degrees, at a mean rate, every day, put a small patch 
upon the Ecliptic, about the twentieth or twenty-first degiee of 
Aquarius, and then counting towards -dries, put another patch 
upon the Ecliptic, thirteen and one-sixtli degrees from tiie first, a 
third at the same distance from the second, and so On till you come 
to die seventh patch, which wilt be placed on the ninth or tends 
degree of Tituriu. Then rectifying the globe for the given lati¬ 
tude (-ay J^mdon), and bringing the first patch, or twentieth de¬ 
gree of Aquarius, to the eastern edge' of the horizon, and setting 
the hour index to twelve, ns liemg the most convenient hour to 
lie remembered) turn the globe gently towards die west, and yon 
will find, that the seven patches, which iuclude as much of die 
Jo Iqitic as the Moon, goes through in a week, will all rise suc¬ 
cessively in the time that the index goes over two hours. Him 
shows, that at the season we are speaking of, the Moon will not 
differ above two hours in her rising for a whole week. If you 
try the same experiment upon the signs Virgo ami /.thru, begin¬ 
ning to place your patches at the twentieth degree of l-co, you 
will find, that when tne Moon is in those signs, she will differ in 
her rising for a week about four times as much as she did be¬ 
fore; and ill both cases, if you turn the globe till the patches- 
come to the western edge of the horizon, one after the other, jrow 
may observe, that when the moon differs least in the times of lie* 
rising, she will differ most in the times of her setting, and vies 
versa. 
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THE CEDAtt OP LEBANON. 

Madame BE Geklis was not too warm an admirer of this truly 
magnificent tree, when she said “ It is neither Travellers nor Na¬ 
turalists who would have named the Oak the king of trees. The 
Boss win be in ah countries the Queen qf Flowers; but among 
trees the regal honour belongs only to tire ancient and majestic 
Cedar.” 

Anciently it teas indeed, held in the first estimation among 
trees. The great and wise Solomon speaks of it in his writings 
in the most rapturous terms of commendation, and in the build¬ 
ing of his famous and gorgeous Temple he made so great use of 
this wood, that'he almost atript 3£otinf Lebanon of its toweling 
and wide-spreading Cedars. Of the extent which Solomon 



made use of this wood in the building of the Temple we may 
form some idea from the facts that that vast structure was almost 
entirely lined with it; and that to supply the necessary quantity 
ef this precious wood no fewer than eighty thousand Men were 
employed solely in felling Cedars and transferring them to Jrrv- 
«alem. A Cedar, when seen in the prime of its living beauty, 
lias a grandeur of appearance which would alone be sufficient to 
'account for the partiulity which Solomon shewed both to the 
lfriog tree, as a natural object, and to its timber as a material of 
)rutiding. But beyond this, there was yet another reason for his 
(high estimation of hia favourite tree. The wood of this tree emits 
which protects it against ravages which various kinds 
|of .l$Stcts commit upon nearly all other descriptions of wood. 
Amfcthc ancients had a most exaggerated notion of its durable- 
nets and incorruptibility Equalities which, however, it really pos¬ 
sesses to an extent that forms a better apology for this exaggeration 
than some of tlieir other fabulous relations can lay claim to. It 


ww, probably, a supposition, that the Cedar, incorruptible 
itself, could communicate its incorruptibility.to objects placed in 
contact with it, that the tap otf the Cedar was. used by the 
ancients in embalming the bodies of'the dead, and was also rubbed 
on the trtost precious ol* their manuscripts to preserve them. 
Prom the writings of Solomon, it is very evident, that if the 
Cedar was not originally native only of Lebanon, it was at least 
much more abundant and more beautiful than in any other eoun- 
tr yin the world. It is never of the Cedar merely that Solomon 
speaks, when celebrating beauty or grandeur, but of the Cedar of 
Lebanon. In our own age, such are the revolutions which take 
place in all earthly things, it might .tnqre justly be spoken of 
as die Cedar of "England Or France. Epr it.is completely natu¬ 
ralized in both of those countries, and each of them possesses 
many magnificent specimens of it, while in Lebanon, the ancient 
land of its glory, and its abundance, it has almost ceased to 
exist 1 

More than two centuries ago, a traveller who ascended Mount 
Libanus could only count two dozen of living and flourishing 
trees, and two or three old ones fast sinking into decay. And 
towards the close of the seventeenth century a traveller named 
Maondheli, visited Lib^nds, and reported that only sixteen 
Cedars were then standing. And this on the very site where, in 
the days of Solomon, there was an immense forest of these beau¬ 
tiful trees 1 On the very spot where it might be, without poetical 
exaggeration, said, 

See lofty Lilmnus his head advance, 

Sea nodding forests on tho Mountains dance. 

Pore. 

When the Cedar was first planted in England is a fact which 
is now impoi'ublc to ascertain. One very eminent writer states, 
that the first Cedars ever planted in England were two, which 
were planted in the “ Medico Botanical Garden " at Chelsea, as 
lately as the year IG83. But this statement cannot be correct, if 
it be true, that the superb tree which stood at Hendon Place in 
Middlesex, and was blown down in the tempest of New Year's 
day, 1779, was actually planted there in the presence of Queen. 
Elizabeth. Supposing this to be true, it is quite obvious, that 
the Cedar was planted in England much earlier than the writer 
in question would make us believe. And the dimensions of the 
tree at Hendon were such os might be expected to belong to a tree 
planted as long ago as the reign of the “ Virgin Queen." For at 
seven feet from the earth the trunk of this tree was upwards of 
sixteen feet in girth, the spread of its branches in their greatest 
width was above one hundred feet, and the height of, the tree was 
above seventy feet. 

The appearance of the Cedar derives its grandeur fh>m its 
peculiar way of growth as well as from its great height and bulk. 
Its branches extend widely, and incline towards the Earth; and 
when agitated by the wind, its rows of branches one above the 
other look like verdant banks put into gentle graceful motion. 
The Cesar represented in our cut is literally a “ portrait from 
life;” r our draughtsman having drawn it from its very stately and 
beautiful original in the Royal Gardens at Kew. 

Friend is of a large signification. By friendship we mean the 
greatest love and the greatest usefulness; and the most open com¬ 
munication, and the noblest sufferings; and the most exemplary 
faithfulness and die severest truth. 
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OF TTIK F.ARTH. 



VIEW OF THE EARTH IK HER ORBIT ROUND THE SON, SHOWING TIIE SEVERAL RELATIVE POSITIONS BY WHICH THE SEASONS 
ARB PRODUCED.—-THE MOON IS ALSO REPRESENTED IN HER ORBIT ROUND THE EARTH. 


OF THE EARTH. 

More distant still our Earth comes tolling on, 

And forms a wider circle round the Sun ; 

"Withher the Moon, companion evor dear! 

Her course attending through the shining year. 

Baser. 

The next planet to Venus in the order of the System is the 
EARTH on which we live; which may be considered of second- 
rate importance, being much inferior in magnitude to Jupiter, Sa¬ 
turn and Uranus, but superior to Mercury, Venus, Mars, and the 
four new planets. But small as the Earth is when compared to 
Rome of the other planet*, it is to us of the highest importance: 

’ we wish only to attain knowledge of others, that we may find out 
• their relation to this, and thence leant our connexion with the 
vol. r. 


universe at large. In our preceding numbers we have spoken of 
the Earth in general, but here we wish to come to particulars ; 
with the view of leading youth, by gentle and easy steps, from the 
first principles of the science, to those parts which are the most 
interesting and useful. And as the Earth we inhabit ft constantly 
subject to our observation, and is that with which we are best ac¬ 
quainted, a more foil description of it than we have hitherto given, 
will naturally excite curiosity and attention, and thereby lead oa 
to a complete development of the origin, rise, progress, and hls- 
toiy of literature, science, and the arts. In the earliest ages of the 
world, mankind knew nothing as to its form and shape; and even 
in the present enlightened age, it is not unusual to inert with per¬ 
sons whose ideas in this respect are fer from the truth. ■ • Those 
who have not been in the habit of considering this subject in an 
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**tron«jmic#l pofot of view, have still a very confused notion of cjtse, the northern hemisphere has summer, and the Itageit dhy, 
the shapeof the Sarfo, and also as to its position in the heavens, -while the south has jointer, and the shortest &ty; in the tatter-every 
But 4 # thid part- of the Subject is already developed in pages 45 ['thing is completely reversed. ■■ 


and 26, it need not be further noticed here. 

The Earth, like. the other planets is not a perfect sphere, its 
equatorial* diameter eding in- length its axis by more than 
thirty miles ; the former being 7964 miles, and the latter about 
7930, her distance from the Sun is 95,173,000 miles ; and she tra- 
Trtiri the whole of her orbit in 365 days, C hours, 9j minutes, 
which constitutes her year. 

The exit of the Earth is not perpendicular to the plane of the 
Ecliptic, t but inclined to It at an angle of 23° 28'; round this 
axis she levolved in 23 ho., 66 min., 4 sec., which is the length of 
the astronomical day. 

The inclination of die Earth's axis is the principal cause of the 
variety or chatigeigif seasons; for as the axis of the Earth always 
preserves its parallelism, in her revolution round the sun, at one 
part of her orbit she receives most of the light ami heat, on her 
northern hemisphere, and at another pari, on her .southern, ac¬ 
cording as her north or south pole is turned towards the sun ,- while 
in two points of tier orbit, both hemispheres are equally enlight¬ 
ened. lire above diagram will best cxp'ain the course of 
change of seasons, and of the lengths of the days and nights. 

’I,et A, B, C, 1), leprcsent the Earth in four different part* of 
her orbit, equidistant from one another;—N for axis and the 
north pole, and S the sun, nearly in the centre of the Earth's orbit. 
As the Earth goes round the sun according to tin* ot-di r of the 
letters A, H, (’, 13, her axis N keeps the same obliquity, arid is 
exactly parallel in every pait of her orbit. 

When the Earth is at A, its north pole inclines towards the sun, 
and brings all the northern places more into the light than at any 
ether time of thevear. But when the Earth is at (', in the* opposite 
time of the year,* e north pole declines from the min, which occa- 
■kms the northern places to be moie in the dark than m the light, 
and tlic reverse at the southern places. 

When the Earth is eitlu-r at B or 1), she inclines not either to or 
Jfom the sun, hut lies sideways to him, and then the pob's are in 
the boundary of light and darkness; and the sun l« mg directly 
oyer the equator makes equal day and night at all places. 

When the Eaftb is at K, it is half way between the summer 
solstice^ and autumnal equinox ; and when it is at K, it is half way 
between the autumnal equinox and the winter solstice; at O, half 
■way from the winter solstice to the spring equinox; and at II, half 
way from the spring equinox to the summer solstice. 

From this, it is evident, that when the Ea'th is at A, the north- 
pal« is enlightened, and the southern in darkness, and that exactly 
the reverse is the case when the Earth arrives at C, fur then the 
south pole is enlightened, and the north in darkness; in the former 

• Eipiaioral, belongin:' to the equator, #n imaginary Ini'*, which 
divides the world into two equal parts, called tin* Xorlh'-ni ami South- 
Atp llmui.-qiln-ivj. See pag «1. When tho mm roams to this circle, 
tho flays and inglit-, are equal nil round the globe. 

f Tho Ecliptic is a great circle of the sphere, in which the Sun al¬ 
ways appears to moro; so called because Erhpin generally happen 
when the Moon is in or ur.ir tins circle. It is divnlt *1 into twelve equal 
parts, which tug called >>i;ns; each of which taker, in name from that 
constellation, which at the time the names were given, wss situated 
H9*r tlm.portion of tho Ecliptic it denominates, 

t Is that time whuil the sun is at the greatest distance from the equa¬ 
tor, uftd is thus called, hec.-iu.sp he then appears to stand still, and not to 
change his distance front the equator for some time, which appearance 
i# owing to the obliquity of our sphere, and which tho..* living nndor 
tho equator arc strait era to. Solstice is from the Latin words sot, sun, 
and tto, to stand. 


That the Earth is of a globular form may be inferred from ana¬ 
logy; as alt the other heavenly bodies which are visible to ns at® 
globes, there is little reason to doubt that die earth is so likewise. 
Of this, however, there are demonstrative proofs, for which the 
reader is referred to page 26 

The motion of the Earth in her orbit round the sun is called her 
annual motion, and that round her axis, her diurnal motion, which, 
at the equator, is about 1042 an hour. 

These two motionj, although constantly carried on together, are 
not sensible to us, because they are so equable, interrupted by no 
impediments, and because every thing on the Earth’s surface, and 
tho atmosphere itself partakes of these motions. Why bodies do 
not fall from the surface of the Earth is explained at page 26. 

The Earth is surrounded by a compound fluid substance, called 
tho atmosphere, which consists of air mingled with aqueous va¬ 
pours,* and other exhalations from her surface. This atmosphere 
has a refract ire f power, by which the rays of the Sun are bent 
out of a straight line, and occasion a degree of light after that 
luminary is below the horizon; this faint light is denominated 
twilight. 

It has already been observed, that the Orbit of the Earth is not 
a pci feet circle, but inclined to the. Eltpse, and that the Sun is not 
exactly in its centre. Tins occasions the Earth to be seven days 
longer in passing through one half of her orbit than she is in tra¬ 
versing the other. The Orbit of the Earth is placed between those 
of l rnus and Mars. 

OF LANGUAGE IN GENERAL. 

Or all the gifo bestowed by the Almighty Creator on man, 
Eanoi'Ai.k is the most important. Not merely by the power of 
tittering articulate sounds, this he possesses in common with the 
’mi >■<>/, the jay, and the magpie, but the inestimable art vantage of 
•onceiviug ideas in the mind, and expressing them by the lip-., by 
neuns of a vehicle nndeistood by the others of the species. 3\ ith- 
>ut Language, reason rould not exist. We must be well 
aware that, when we think, m/km arc suggested to the mind, clothed 
the language by winch wo Inve been accustomed to express our 
mglits. Without it, then, we should be umble to think; we 
should, in point of intellect, be on a level with, or perhaps beneath, 
he brute creation. 

I In the early stages of society, when men lived almost in a - (ate 
of nature, their ideas must necessarily nave been few, and their 
Language was accordingly simple and poor; at that period they 
communicated their thoughts, not by tonus expressing abstract 
ieli is and nice shad.-s of meaning, but by circumlocution, and by 
biy'.'y figurative language 

Many hate been the theories formed by philosophers to account 
for tin* rise anil progress of I.a.voiiaof., from the first attempt at a 
communication of ideas, to the acquisition of the power of pouring 
forth, in a copious stream of words, admirably adapted to express 
them, the conceptions of a vigorous and well-informed mind ; but 

* Aqueous vapours, watery particles. (Aqueous, watery;—vapour, a 
particle.— Vapour, a steam, u futon ;—a vain imagination). 

t Refractive —having (lie power of ref radio”. Itei'mction is the 
deviation of a moving body from it* direct course, occasioned by the 
llficrent density of (he medium it moves in; cr, it is a change of di¬ 
rection occasioned by a body's falling obliquely out of one medium 
into another of n'diucient density. 






tli* believer in divine revelation must reject such theories, town 
ever plausible, arid contldtr that the power ot clothing idea* in a 
vehicle denominated nWv/s, and of mutually understanding them 
when communicated, was’impartod to the newly created pair in 
Paradise, by their CtiVAYon. It is probable that this was done 
no farther than was absolutely necessary for the limited purposes 
of our first parents, leaving them to add to the of, their 

words as circumstances should arise to induce tlienv thus to do. 
Tliis is quite in accordance w»l}» d» general system of Providence, 
for, although at the creation, we*, louts, birds, fishes, aud every 
living thing were produced perfitet in all, their parts, yet, so de¬ 
lightful is the gradual acquisition of Knowledge, and the acett- 
mulatum of new Ideas, that it seems highly probable that the 
mental powers of the first-human beings were allowed gradually to 
unfold themselves; and that they continually acquired fresh ideas, 

. and invented terms by which to express them, as, in succeeding 
generations animals and. vegetables invariably grew from small 
beginnings to their full matnrity, by slow degrees. 

.Such an arrangement was essentia! to the happiness of Para¬ 
dise ; for a mind furnished with every species of Knowledge that 
it could possibly comprehend, and of every facility of expressing 
its ideas, would be liable to fall into that uneasy state called by the 
French rinnii, a state utterly incompatible with the happiness 
supposed to be enjoyed in the days of innocence. 

The same observations will equally apply to the Confusion of 
Tongues at Iialu-l; for, although it is said that, after this event 
“ they rn'ihl not understand one another's speech,” it appears evi¬ 
dent, that each had a.language different from that he used before. 
Nmv, it cannot be supposed, that every individual spoke a pecu- 
liai language, but that it was seme considerable time before those 
that spoke the same could find each other out, and form themselves 
into di-tmrt tribes, or communities; this was, however, in process 
of tin.i', done, and thus appear to have originated the different 
nations scattered abroad on the surface of the Earth. The tongues 
jnn.ieiili usly imparted, were, no doubt, rarely sufficient as it 
respects copiousness to express the most urgent wants of the 
speakeis, and they were left to enlarge their vocabulary, and to 
onrieb their language, as vfiey advanced in civilization and know¬ 
ledge, ami to give it that regulars and precision which has been 
denominated (irnmmntical\ Construction. 

J jy means of commercial and other intercourse, the language of 
one l ain a becomes enriched by terms and ideas borrowed from 
obeis. Tl is will account for the number of words either pre¬ 
cisely alike, or very greatly resembling each other, and expressing 
the sum 1 ideas, both in ancient and modern languages. Numerous 
instances of this might be adduced, did not the notoriety of the 
fact render it unnecessary. This strengthens the supposition that 
the languages bestowed on AT ax at the Confusion of Tongues, were 
paiticulaily meagre aud scanty, that man might exercise his inge¬ 
nuity in improving them, as he increased in knowledge and wisdom. 
# it is by no means improbable,that the change which took place 
in the language of mankind at Babel was not completely radical, 
but merely so great as to render the conversation of one tribe 
unintelligible to another. Ibis corruption of language is not 
uncommon even in the present day: the Patois of the French 
provinces is unintelligible in 1 'aris, and yet it contains multitudes 
of words in common with pure French; the dialect of a Yorkshire 
peasant is equally unintelligible to an inhabitant of London, yet it 
is invariably F.nglish. Thus may it have been at the Confusion of 
Tongues; different dialects of the same language may have been 
spoken, little resembling each other, yet containing sufficient simi- 

liiri tics to evince their common origin. 


By this theory actual appearances seem reconcil'd w*|t th* m* 
count of the separation of. mankind into tribes and 
tag different Lamouaou, ye* having many words in comma*., off 
similar import, which may be traced back to the earliest agsw* 
Many others may be accounted for by the mutual intercourse 
ready alluded to. , 

It is a characteristic of the human race to be in a constant ,stn*w 
of improvement or deterioration. Man goes on from, invention tw 
invention, until ho has reached a high state of luxury and refines 
meut, when it usually happens that he becomes indolent and effe¬ 
minate, and retrogrades towards his pristine barbarism, though he 
may ifbt completely reach it. Every new invention gives rise to 
new terms to describe it, anil thqs language is ehrielied. In due 
time terms expressive of abstract ideas, and not merely dhmrujtn 
the perceptions of sense, are employed to represent by words the 
flights of fancy, the deductions of reason, apd theijseuks, of ofaeetvw 
ation and experience. .1 

But the improvements of language would have been vtry slari^ 
and very inefficient, had not a method bedh invented of represent* 
mg words te die eye, by characters traced on tome paper substance^ 
by which any thing spoken might be recalled to the memory at any 
distance of time, or transmitted to those who were not present si tie 
utterance. 

We can form little idea of the difficulties attendant on. the fleet 
application of symbols, or signs, to the expression of ideas, fn*L 
the ease with which we, of modem times, read the thoughts of othara 
that have been committed to paper, by means of characters invested, 
for that purpose. We smile at the imperfect method in use among 
the Egyptians, and very many ages sinoe, with die Mexican/, a ui 
other nations of America: yet it must have engaged the long add 
painful attention of their sages and philosophers, so to bovfc 
adapted their figures to the ideas they were intended to express,us 
to render the connexion at alt obvious to the mftidlbf othedbyA^ 

But the invention of alphabetical characters stums 
ried this art to its utmost pitejf of improvement j. fly this *iftw8bl$ 
discovery, every idea th at the human mind conceives can be pe*ir 
mancntly iinbodied, and remain on record for ever. Tha. 
endearing correspondence eon be carried on between those wl*M6i : 
oceans divide; and philosophers of different countries can WCqW*' 
cally communicate their most profound conceptions,Jthu 
interesting results of their studies and meditations; though ffrigr' 
may never see each other’s face. By the various combinations ilnT 
letters, all words can be expressed, with precision and facility, tto 
that, let the subjects to bo recorded be what they may, whether tha 
history of nations, the conquest of empires, the transaction# Of 
commerce, the occurrences in private and domestic life, the eAty. 
sions of love and friendship; the demonstrations, the argument* 
and amplifications of science and learning; o* the exhortation* 
and demonstrations of religion, there is no difficulty in combining 
the characters so as to form a perfect representation of them. 

It has boon usual to ascribe the invention of alphabetical-eJm- 
racters to Cadmus of Thebes, in Greece. But there is reason to 
believe that they were in general use in "Egypt, before the time of 
Moses, who was cotemporaiy with Cadmus. Hie son of Agenor 
was, therefore, most likely the inventor of part of the Greek alpha¬ 
bet only, and the name of the real benefactor to mankind, in thk 
respect, is lost in the lapse of ages. It is possible that a rmttix 
more perfect Ar.mtABirr, for the expression of all kinds of sound!* 
than any at present known, might be ted j but, as -thesfe 
already in use answer the purpose admirably well, it- would, - pee- 
haps, be exceedingly difficult to prowl on mankind to odnpt any 
fancied improvements. 
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j ■ Ebt odjr haVfc treason to believe that alt the languages of the 
earth are derived from one source, but that tbe alphabets of those 
languages have a common origin. The former have been enlarged 
and enriched by a wider and more accurate survey of Nature, a 
mote diligent cultivation of Art, and by the gradually opening new 
of Knowledge ; and the latter have sustained alterations 
SOd additions to suit the purposes of the people who adopted 
them. To the Hebrew is generally assigned the honour of being 
the primitive Lancuaoe. 

Living Languages, or those spoken by the different nations o. 
the Earth, are constantly undergoing changes, by some words be* 
coming obsolete^ and by the adoption and invention of others. 

Thus authors, once capable «f affording great instruction or 
amusement to their cotemporaries, become in the lapse of a few 
ages almost unintelligible; and, at best, unpleasant to the gene 
nd reader, atnogg their own countrymen. With dead languages; 
or those that have ceased to be spoken, the case is different, and 
therefore, many of those who write for immortality, compose tliei: 
Works in a language of this kind. European authors have gene 
rally adopted the Latin of the Auguitan * Age, as it was then in its 
"greatest purity. In the present day, however, few use any other 
than their vernacularf tongue. 

It has long been considered as indispensable to a liberal Educa- 
■ tion , to be well versed in the languages of Greece and Rome 
.Not only does their acquisition of these tongues open up to the 
student the treasures of the greatest Historians, Poet*, and Philo- 
.tofihen, that have ever appeared on Eaktu, but it serves as an 
introduction to a knowledge of many of the present languages of 
Europe; for so largely have modem Europeans borrowed from 
those ancient languages, that he who is well acquainted with tire 
latter, finds little difficulty in acquiring any of the former. The 
-nearest approach to the Latin is the Italian ; but in the English, 
French, SpaniM, &c. are innumerable words of undoubted Greek 
-and Roman origin. 

One important innovation on [those ancient models made by 
tome of the nations of modern Europe, is the substitution of pre¬ 
positions for the terminations denoting cases, and of auxiliary verbs 
for those of the different tenses. Much has been gained by this, 
as it respects precision and perspicuity, but much likewise has 
been lost in strength of expression, harmony of periods, and ele¬ 
gance of'disposition. Dy means of the terminations, a Greek or 
.Roman author was at liberty to arrange his words in the manner 
which best pleased him, while a modem European must, for the 
most part, assign them the places in the sentence which their 
construction absolutely requires; thus, a Itoman author might, 
with equal propriety write, “ Johannes amat Marcus, or Johannes 
Marcus amat," according as either arrangement might best suit 
bis purpose, or seem most agreeable to the ear; the meanin g i n 
each is exactly the eame. But, John loves Mark, Mark loves John, 
John Mark loves, would each convey a different meaning to the 
.reader, because, for want of the terminations indicative of the 
.accusative case, it is essential that the nominative should precede, 
and the accusative follow the verb. 

Another alteration peculiar to the modems, and which has 
nearly the same effect in poetry as the substitution of prepositions 
and ausnliarict for terminations, is the introduction of rhyme. The 
necessity which frequently arises of expanding tbe sense, for the 
purpose of closing the couplets with corresponding sounds, has 
compelled some of our best poets to weaken the expression and 

" Augustus was bom a.c. fit, and died a. ». 14. 

t Vernacular, of onv’s own country; natural; native. 


obscure the mdanfrig trader a cloud of words. This is particularly 
the case in translations, as may be proved by numerous instances, 
that can be collected from Dryden, Pope, &c. &c. 


OF MAUS. 



TELESCOPIC APPEARANCE OP MARS. 

The next planet in the system is ilfora. This is the first of the 
superior planets, bis orbit being immediately above that of the 
Earth, revolvinground the Sun at the nearer distance of 145,000,000 
of miles. He is chiefly remarkable for his dull, red light, which is 
supposed to have acquired for him the name of the sanguinary god 
of battles. The ancients represented him riding on a high chariot, 
drawn by two furious horses, Fear and Terror, driven by his sister 
Bellow, the goddess of war; he was covered with armour, and 
held a spear in one hand, and brandished a sword in the other, 
threatening ruin and desolation to the World. 

Mars is much smaller than the Earth, being only 4289 miles in 
diameter at his equator. He revolres round the Sun in 086 days 
231 hours,'and on hisaxisin 24 hours 40 minutes. Ilis orbit lies 
between that of the Earth and Jupiter, but very distant from both. 
From the dulness of his appearance, many have conjectured, that 
he is encompassed with a thick, cloudy atmosphere; his light is 
not near so bright as that of Venus, though he is sometimes, from 
position, nearly equal to her in size. 

Mars, when in opposition to the Sun, is five times nearer to us 
than when in conjunction. This has a very visible effect on his 
ppearance. It is for this reason, that we see him at .some times 
small, and very dusky, and at others, so large and luminous, that 
an uninstructed eye would be likely to take him for another star. 
The spots of Mars an numerous and very distinct, by which his 
revolution round his axis has been exactly determined. 

Mars revolves in his orbit with the velocity of about 55,287' 
miles per hour, and on his aids at the rate of 556 miles per hour 
at his equator. 

Mars increases and uecreases like the Moon, except that he 
icvcr forms a crescent, as do the inferior planets. The atmosphere 
of Mars is supposed to be denser than that of the Earth. The 
analogy between Mars and the Earth is by far die greatest in the 
whole solar system. 

A spectator in Mars could rarely, if ever, see Mercury, except 
r hen passing over the Sun’s disk. Venus will appear to him at 
about the same distance from the Sun as Mercury appears to us. 
The Earth will appear about the size of Venus, and never above 
forty-eight degrees from the Sun; and will be, by turns, a morn¬ 
ing and evening star to the inhabitants of Mars. 

To this planet our Earth and Moon appear like two moons, some¬ 
times half or three-quarters illuminated, but never full. 
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ivy. 

He Iv?, to touch rtvewd by the ancient bacchanalians,* is 
a plant of the evergreens, and usually twines about trees, sticks to 
walls, or creeps on the ground. 

The Greek and Latin poets abound in allusions to the Ivy; 



Ivy —(Hedcra Helix). 

and, as in the case of almost every other object of their admiration, 
they have connected it with innumerable fables. Thus they say, 
that its Greek names Kissus and Kittus, are derived from the ap¬ 
pellation of an infant boy, who was transformed into Ivy, by 
Baccu rs, the “ God of fVine." Ovid very prettily alludes to the 
Ivy in his fabled Metamorphosis f of the mariners and vessel of 
Acctus,\ which he thus describes: 

The mighty miracle that did ensue, 

Although it seems beyond belief, is true. 

The vessel fixed and rooted in the flood. 

Unmoved by all the beating billows, stood; 

In vain the mariners would plough the muin 
With sails unfurl'd, and strike their oars in vain; 

Around their oars a twining Ivy cleaves, 

And climbs the most, and hides the cords in leaves j 
The sails are cover'd with a cheerful green. 

And berries in the fruitful canvass seen; 

Amidst the waves a sudden forest rears 
Its verdant hood, and a new spring appears. 

The Ivy, though a climbing plant, is not strictly a parasitical 
%ne, as it is usually described to be. For* unlike the Mistletoe, 
and others, it merely supports itself upon a tree, and derives its 
nourishment not from the tree, but from the earth, in which its 
toots are imbedded. 

The Ivy is sometimes trained to a stake and allowed to form a 


bead; in this manner it forms one of the most attractive abet orna¬ 
mental of all ihe evergreens. In short, in every way, whether 
trained to a Stake, entwining itself round an aged Oak or w™, #r 
spreading over the surface of a wall or ruined building, the Ivyp, 
with its brightly verdant leaves and clustering berries of black* 
is an object which cannot be looked upon without admiration. 

The Ivy flowers most abundantly in October, if attached to any 
thing by which it can support itself; but if allowed to spread 
itself out unsupported save by the earth, it will produce no 
flowers. 

The Jvr is found to be indigenous* to nearly all European 
countries; and both its leaves and its berries formerly had a high 
place in the “ Materia Medica.” • 


HISTORY OF ARTS,. SCIENCES, AND INVENTIONS. 
Could we trace the History of Arts, Sciences, and Inven¬ 
tions from their commencement to the present time, truly deli¬ 
neate the eccasions that gave them birth; their first rude efforts, 
ami the successive improvements which necessity, convenience., 
and the acquirements of luxury occasioned in them, a work might 
be composed of great extent, of infinite utility, of most intense in¬ 
terest, and capable of affording much Amusement blended with 
Instruction. 

But the early History of the Arts, like the history of mankind* 
is hidden in the obscurity of ages. It required a very considerable 
progress in knowledge and refinement to discover the art of re* 
cording and transmitting to posterityt remarkable events, sad 
those which were handed down by tradition I from generation tor 
generation, were so distorted by ignorance, and magnified 'by cre¬ 
dulity § and superstition,|| that it is now next to impossible to 
divest them of their fabulous IT additions, and to draw any in¬ 
ferences from the relation that will, in any degree, approximate the 
truth. 

The Scriptures give us reason to believe, that the first men were 
instructed in such arts as are essential to the support and comfort 
of life by immediate communications from Heaven; thus we find 
it recorded, Gen. iii. 2t; “ Unto Adam also, ami to bis wife, did 
the Lord God make coats of skin, and clothed them ; that is, they 
were instructed by a heavenly Being, how to procure and make, 
thcin^and thus did the custom of guarding against the inclemency** 
of the weather by artificial clothing take its rise. In the next 
chapter we are told that Cain was a tiller of the ground, and Arbl 
a keeper of sheep. While the Earth was thus in its infancy, 
and its inhabitants amounted to no more than four or five persons, 
nothing less than Divine instruction could have informed man that 
its produce could be improved by cultivation, could have directed, 
him what methods to adopt for that purpose, $qd show him how 
to construct the instruments necessary to the success of his attempt. 
At so early a period likewise, we have reason to suppose, that the 
same Divine influence instructed Abel in the method of domesti¬ 
cating and rendering them useful to mankind ; his own unassisted 
efforts would have availed little for this purpose; nor would he 
have been aware of the superior value of sheep over other wild 


* Those who attended the feasts of Bacchus. Figuratively riotous 
drunken persons. 

t Metamorphosis, the change of shape in any thing. The change of 
OBe animal into another. In the plural Metamorphoses. 

t Aettus, the pilot of the ship which carried away Bacchus, who 
H been found asleep at Naxox. The crew were (hanged into sea 
monsters, but Aoetus was preserved. 


* Indigenous, native; originally produced or bom in a country, 
t Posterity, those that are born, or live after descendants, 
j Tradition, an oral, or unwritten account from ago to age. 

$ Credulity, too easy of belief. 

I Fabulous, figured, forged, full of fables. . ..... 

The observance of unnecessary rites in rebgion, idle fancies, and 
iDDroxiato, come near. ' 

Clemency, unwillingness to pnnirii; great tenderness 
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afiiniu!.'*, had lie not been enlightened on this subject ft dm 
above. 

Bat the Henthtn\, who possessed not the advantage of the 
Scripture* to infirm them of the origin of a!! things and to show 
them that the same Almighty Being who brought men into ex- 
lltfeace, instructed them likewise in such arts as were absolutely 
n^&ssary for their support and comfort, leaving it to their own 
iw®pi*ity to discover, by degree-, such as were rather calculated 
«4f$&mote convenience, than to minister to their necessities; at- 
trjjiutfed the intention and discovery of the useful arts to certain 
personages whom they worshipped as Deities: thus, Agi.icuj.- 
i*t ;rb was taugb‘, say they, by the (Jnddes* Ccans, and her servant 
Triptolcnnn; the discovery of Jfe, and the invention of the art of 
working Minis, win attributed to Vuixan, 1 * who, in conse¬ 
quence was considered as the God of Fire, and of Blacksmiths. 

Thus it appeafe that the Heatbeiwt had soma faint idea of the 
truth ; they did not consider it probable th.it the unassisted reason 
of man would have led him to invent those useful arts without 
which his life would with difficulty have been supported, and mii-t 
|nave been wretched in the extreme, hut attributed the discovery of 
them to beneficent Deities, who, taking compas-ion oil his destitute 
state, instructed him how to ameliorate it; to raise abundant sup¬ 
plies of food from the fertile bosom of the Earth; to fabricate 
garments by spinning and weaving the fleeces of the sheep ; to con¬ 
struct habitations of wood and stone for protection from the in¬ 
clemency of the weather, and the attacks of wild Leasts and robbers; 
to inclose lands and settle property on a firm basis, that each man 
might reap the produce of his own industry ; to dig metals from 
the mine, and fashion them into utensils for numerous valuable 
purposes; to launch the bark on the mighty ocean, and interchange 
commodities with distant nations. These and a thousand move 
valuable inventions were attributed by them to Minima,! Ce- 
>bs,§ Neptune,1| Vcecam, Pan,1[ Mercury,** and a host of 
other. supernatural agents, who they supposed kindly interested 
themselves in the affairs of mankind, and lent them the assistance 
«f their superior wisdom. 

If we may he allowed to follow their example and deify two 
ideal beings, we may attribute the invention of tho-o aits which 
went not originally communicated to man by the Almighty Father, 
to/tMo goddesses, Necessity and Convenience; the former 
contributing most powerfully to the discovery and fabrication of 
things essentially useful, the latter to thu framing and fashioning 
of .things that contribute to the indulgence of luxury, pomp, and 
pride; the former was the first prime mover of the ingenuity of 
man; and, until her demands were complied with, and her di¬ 
rections obeyed, the latter was unattended to; but, in proportion 
os Necessity relaxed in her requisitions, Convenience put in 
her claims; and, as they are infinitely more numoious than those 
of the.former, they still occupy the attention of mankind, call forth 
his intellectual faculties, exercise and increase his annual dexterity, 
and will continue to do so until the end of time. 

Many fancied Philosophers,ft and well meaning, but ignorant 

* Vulcan , thn son of Jupiter and Juno. (Hover.) 
f Heathen a Pagan who worships false gods, aud is not acquainted 
cither with the doctrines of the Old Testament, or the Christian dis¬ 
pensation. 

t Mmervo, the goddess of wisdom and war, end of all the liberal arts. 

6 Certs, the goddess of corn and of the harvests, 
fj Meptnne, the god of tlm sea. 

T Pan, the god of shepherds, &c. 

. ** Mercury the god at commerce, of thieves, messenger to the other 
gods, supernatural, beyond the powers of nature. 

Tt Phihnq^ker, » man wsll skilled in knowledge; but more literally, 
•lover of wisdom. 


persons, imagine, that refinements m ancient arts, and the dis- 
covery of new arts, tend to the disadvantage of Man; that the 
indulgence of the noble and wealthy in fine houses, fine clothes, 
splendid equipages, rich jewels, and oilier luxuries, is an ofienoe 
against propriety and the welfare of their poorer brethren; that the 
wealth which they thus expend in articles of show and splendour 
would be much better bestowed in deeds of charity and bene¬ 
ficence ;* that rich men are fattening on foe necessities of the poor, 
and contrasting their excessive enjoyments with the squalid 
wretchedness of those beneath them. 

But this is by no means a fair statement of the case. Did the 
higher classes of society live in a state of primeval f simplicity; 
were they content with habitations that would merely shelter them 
from the weather, with garments of a coarse and homely texture, 
spun and manufactured by the members of their own families ; 
were they satisfied with transporting themselves from place to 
place on foot; or in such rude vehicles as would merely answer 
the purpose for which they were designed; were the jewels with 
which they now adorn their persons to be allowed to rest un- 
inohsted. in -their native mines, what would become of the millions 
who now procure a comfortable maintenance by the exercise of 
their industry, their skill and ingenuity ? The mere cultivation of 
the ground, tending of cattle, and fabrication of things of necessity 
"dy, would notaflbrd employment for half the population of the 
earth, so that multitudes must then subsist in idleness on the 
earnings of their more active brethren : idleness would render thorn 
corrupt, and ready for the most nefarious undcitakings, and much 
greater misery would therefore unavoidably ensue, than is expe¬ 
rienced under the present older of things. 

The world is so constituted by thu uneiring wisdom of Pro¬ 
vidence, that some portion of suffering must be the lot of all its in¬ 
habitants. One reason for this dispensation probably is, to quicken 
the faculties, and arouse the tnergics of man, that by Ins ingenuity 
he may lessen, if not wholly remove them. This has been the con¬ 
sequence in innumerable instances, ami will continue to be so, ill 
pite of the mistaken opinion* of tho. e who deny die refinements 
and luxuries of life, though, when opportunity offers, they do not 
always refuse to partake of them in moderation. 

A distinction must, however, be made between the proper use 
and the abuse of thorn refinements, which have for their object the 
amelioration of the condition, and the increase of the comforts and 
enjoyments of mankind. The former entails a blessing, the latter 
a curse on those who practise it. “Wine,” says the sacred 
writer, “ chccrcth the heart of man, and oil maketh his face to 
slime;” the invention of wine and oil, therefore, was a real ad¬ 
vantage to the world : but what dreadful consequences have 
ensued fiom an abuse of the former. F.ven Noah, that righteous 
patriaieh,t who was considered worthy to be exempted from the 
general destruction of mankind, exposed himself, in consequence* 
of excess in this genial liquor, in an indecent manner before bis 
children. 

What dreadful crimes, what bloody quarrels, what destruction 
of property, and annihilation of domestic romfort have arisen from 
drunkenness ; how many constitutions which promised length of 
davs, and the enjoyment of uninterrupted health, have been pre¬ 
maturely § broken up, and the miserable victims, after dragging oa 


* Beneficence, generosity, s good and kind action, 
t Primeval, original, such ss wss at first. 

f Patriarch, the head of a family, or church. A father of a tmShf ; 
me who govems-by right of fraternity. , 

$ Prematurely, too soon; too early. 



k few years of sicknesa'and debility, bare yielded up their fins 
in the meridian of their days, from their too greatdtftachment to 
the fexhitnrating juice of the gmpe. Thus does man too frequently 
change, by its abuse, this blessing into a curse; yet none will say, 
that the invention of the art of making wine might not have been 

* most valuable one to mankind, had they kept their gratifications 
■within the bounds of moderation, and not abused the fib-bur thus 
bestowed on them by the Almighty. It might have contributed,to 
strengthen the feeble body, to cheer the dejected mind; and to 
contribute to that social mirth which can be reflected on without 
remorse. 

The invention of gunpowder may be supposed, by superficial 
thinkers, to be one that has been productive of evil; its chief use 
being for the purposes of warfare, and the destruction of men and 
animals; it may certainly, with an appearance of propriety, be 
classed among the unhappy discoveries which have increased the 
miseries of mankind, without contributing, in any way, to their 
benefit. 

lint a dispassionate investigation of facts will shew, that this is an 
unjust opinion. Had the invention of gunpowder introduced war, 
loch hud not previously existed, the case would have been widely j 
dilfercnt, ami we should have occasion to lament that so deadly u 
composition had ever been formed; but as this scourge existed in 
all its horrors, long before the invention of gunpowder, as it has in 
some decree, as wilt Ik* pointed out more at large when we come 
to speak of this composition, rendered it less sanguinary, 1, and been 
exceedingly useful in rending rocks, demolishing old and mas¬ 
sive buildings, and performing muiy useful services, by its amazing 
power: it may well be reckoned among valuable inventions. 

Amid t iIkm art field which lies Ik fora us, it is very probable 
that some things of imparlance may (-.cape our notice, and some 
mistakes 1 o made, as it respects others; but should the miccc'S of 
the “ (hihit: hi Knowledge,” continue as it has hitherto, every 
improvement that farther research, or friendly intimations, may 
suggest, will be made with diligence and care. 

One important feature ef this little work will he, tliat of attempt¬ 
ing to remove unfounded prejudices against discoveries, which, 
by many are considered ns injurious to the interests of society, and 
the cause of mischievous innovations. Any thing that occasions 
nn extensive change in the practices and usuages of a large por¬ 
tion of mankind, must necessarily, for a time, induce some con¬ 
fusion, and considerable inconvenience, among those who are more 
immediately affected by it; but, after a period, more or less pro¬ 
tracted, according to the magnitude of Ac change that has been 
made, these inconveniences are removed, and the advantages alone 
are felt. To estimate the value of any important invention by 
whicli labour is abridged, vast power is attained, and work per- 
fonned with greater despatch and more excellent skill, we should 
cast a retrospective-)- glance at the state of things before this engine 
was framed, and compare it impartially w ith the present; the re¬ 
fill will, in general, speak greatly in favour of the alteration. 

Should steam vessels supersede! the use. of sailing slops, and 
Steam carnages those drawn by horses, the amazing alteration 
that will take place in commcicial economy, will cause grievous 
inconvenience to thous .nd>; loud aud long will bo the complaints 
of interested ignorance; many and plausible will be the argu¬ 
ments adduced against them, but the incalculable advantages that 
will result from tlicir general introduction; the wonderful im- 

* Sanguinary, bloody. 

t Retroipeetive, looking backwards. 

Supersede, to make void, to suspend. 
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proyfftant toMbcy wilt make in the comforts and conveniences 
of 'the whole world, will ultimately overcome all opposition, will 
convince those who are open to conviction, that they are a real 
blessing to mankind at large, and render them, in a sense, omni¬ 
potent;" ubiquity f will be almost attainable by a mere mortal, as, 
with astonishing speed, and inconsiderable fatigue, be may tra¬ 
verse kingdoms and states in all directions; be seen on the 
day in cities far remote, and set winds and waves at defiance. This 
wonderful application of a power, apparently so insignificant, but 
really so vast, will, in a few years, aflect a more radical cliange in 
the manners, customs, and condition of the inhabitants of the 
globe, ahan many preceding centuries have accomplished 

CIRCULATION OF THE BLOOD. 

Fob die discovery of this wonderful function of nature, we are 
indebted to Dr. Harvey, who lived in the time of Queen Elizabeth; 
the knowledge of which has conferred incalculable advantages upon 
mankind. The velocity with which the blood must flow when the 
heart beats vudenlh/ is inconceivable; for, in the ordinary course 
of nature, the heart contracts 4000 times in one hour, each time 
ejecting one ounce of blood. 

To be more particular in our description, it is necessary to state, 
that there is provided in the central part of the body a hollow 
muscle, invested with spiral tubes, running in both directions. By 
the contraction of these fibres, the sides Of the muscular cavities 
are necessarily squeezed together, so as to force out from them 
any fluid which they may at that time contain : by tike relaxation 
of the same fibres, the cavities are in their turn dilated; and, of 
course,, prepared to admit every fluid which maybe poured into 
■;n. li cavities are inserted die great trunks, both of the 

art.- ics wlncn - ut the blood, and of the veins which bring it 
Lack. This is a general account of the apparatus ; and the simplest 
idea of its action is, that by each contraction a portion of blood is 
forced as by n sy rmge into the arteries ; and at each dilation an 
equal poition is received fiom the veins. This produces, at each 
pulse, a motion and change in the mass of blood to die amount of 
what the cavity contains, which in a full-grown human heart » 
about an ounce, or two table-spoonsful. Each cavity at least will 
Contain one ounce of blood. '1 in: heart contracts 4000 times in otto 
hour; fromwhuh it follows, that there passes through the heart 
every hour -loot) oun- <:-, or y."0 pounds of blood. Now the whole 
mass of blood is about twenty-five pounds; so that a quantity ef 
blood, equal to the whole blood witlnn the body, passes through 
the heart fourteen times in one hour, which is about one ounce every 
four minutes. 

Artificial man extends with his sphere, but, a.as! that sphere 
is microscopic. The rcveise is the man of mind'. When he walks 
along the river of Amazons; when lie rests his eye on the un- 
rnailed Andes; when he measures the long and watered Savan¬ 
nah; o contemplates, from u sudden promontory, the distant vast 
Pacific—and feels himself a freeman in this vast theatre, arid 
commanding each ready produced fruit of this wilderness, and 
each progeny of this slieain, his exaltation is not less than imperial, 
lie is as gentle as he is great, lie becomes at once a child and 
a king.— Gillcrt. 

A man born free, who is unlettered, is to be r tied .is a beast, 
or a man void of understanding.— King Allied■ 

* Omni patent, all-powerful, 
t Ubiquity, u being- iu ail placui. 
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SELF INSTRUCTOR IN ENTOMOLOGY. 

Ilr—BLACK COCKROACH OR BLACK-BEETLE. 
Order. —Hemiptera. 

Tar* % light and let us go down to the kitchenwhat a sight 1 
twenty Black-Beetles are scampering in every direction to their 
secret haunts. Catch one, and do so carefully, lest you break his 
fine antennc, or otherwise injure him; for although it be not quite 
true, yet it is useful to believe, that, 

The poor beetle that we tread upon. 

In corporal sufferance, finds a pang as great 
As when a giant dies. 

Now put him beneath a glass, and observe him narrowly, while we 
proceed to describe his scientific characters. 



A, BLACK BEETLE -B, GIANT COCKROACH. 

The Black-Beetle (Blattaorientalis), is an hemipterous insect; 
that is, he belongs to the Linnean order, Hemiptera. The term, 
hemiptera, signifies “ half wingedand cypresses the size, 
fashion, Ac., of the elytra, or wing cases, comparatively with those of 
the first order, Coleoptera.* If you will examine the Black- 
Beetle, you will observe that unlike the Stag-beetle, which we last 
examined, the wing-cases cover only half the abdomen, and that 
ihey do not join by their edges in a straight line, but that one of 
them overlaps the other. It is this circumstance, by which an hemip¬ 
terous insect is mainly distinguished. But this character is usually 
modified, and further distinguished by the prevalence, in a greater 
or less degree, of (mother quality. In a coleopterous insect, the 
wing-cases are commonly of a hard crustaceous texture, but in an 
hemipterous insect, they arc ordinarily of a parchment-like, or 
half-leathery consistence; and further, both the wing-cases are 
not always of equal strength, the upper and overlapping case being 
often of a hard and homy nature, while the under one, is a thin 
fly-wingy membrane. These remarks will enable you to see very 
clearly that the Black-Beetle is an hemipterous insect; and you 
will also be pleased to learn, that in acquainting yourself with the 
s taple facts, upon which his character in the Linnean classifica -1 
tion depends, you have acquired the first, and a very considerable 
step towards a knowledge of above a thousand different sorts of 
insects;—for of so "large a number of species, is the order 

See article, Stag-beetle, No. X, p, 77. 


hemiptera composed. Many of them are known to you undsr the 
every-day names of Cricket, Locust, Grasshopper, Cochineal- 
insects, Lantern-flies, Bugs, tcc., Ac., of all of which we Shall 
discourse on future occasions. Let us look now however, to 
our Beetle, whose sensitive alarm, and love of liberty, shown 
in his incessant efforts to escape, interests our better feelings; 
—he is a noble fellow; handsome, clean, and active; but 
notwithstanding this, the world, especially its fairer portion, 
have conceived an unreasonable prejudice against him, and 
right or wrong, he has become an object of public hate, and is 
universally abhorred. But nevertheless, the Black-Beetle is a use¬ 
ful fellow, and totally undeserving of public obloquy. He might 
be called the kitchen scavenger. His appetite is strong, for 
crumbs of bread, spots of grease, particles of meal, Ac., Ac., so 
many thousands of which are every day spilt unheedingly upon 
the floor, from which they get trod, and swept into the joinings of 
the boards and other places, where they would putrify, unless oar 
industrious Beetle, were on the alert to pick them up foi food. But 
as if aware of the national antipathy against “ things that crawl," 
they never commence their operations till near midnight, and 
always leave them before the morning dawns. It is amusing, on 
such occasions, to break in upon their feastings:—they have ac¬ 
quired by wofiil experience, an hereditary hatred to lighted candles, 
and no sooner does the faintest beam irradiate their darkling 
merriment, than—scamper-—scramble—every one runs to his nest, 
and the floor which on the preceding moment was black with 
numbers, becomes again a solitary plain of deal boards. The 
Black-Beetles are members of the genus Blatta, the species of 
which all bear a strong general resemblance to each other; they run 
fast, fly well, avoid the light, are omnivorous, and the more voracious 
species are the pests of the kitchen and bake-houses of the tropical 
regions. Our Black-Beetle is distinguished from the other mem¬ 
bers of the genus, by the shortness of the wing-cases, and from their 
being scored with oblong furrows. He can fly swiftly, but seldom dt 
takes wing, trusting rather to his legs, which are very long, slender 
and elastic. lie emits an offensive smell, which Kirby and 
Spence are of opinion serves him for self-defence, and saves him 
from many enemies. His native land is South America, from 
which place he was first brought to this country by some East 
India ships: whence his trivial name of oriemtalis—B latta 
orientalis. Mr. Wood has observed, “ it is fortunate for us* 
that the largest of the genus, the Blatta gigantea, cannot be 
naturalized, since the ravages it commits are such, as to make it 
hardly bearable in a house. In tropical countries, particularly in 
South America, these insects commit the greatest depredations; 
othing comes amiss to them ; they get at everything, and what 
they cannot eat they spoil with their excrement. Drury describes 
them as very fond of ink, into which they are apt to full, and soon 
become so offensively putrid, that a man might as well sit over the 
cadaverous body of a large animal, as with the ink in which they 
have died. They fly into the faces and bosoms of persons, exciting 
y their spiny legs, a sudden horror, not easily described. They 
make a noise in the night like a smart knocking with the knuck’es 
on the wainscot, so that three or four of them will make such a 
drumming as to disturb the rest of those who aie not very good 
leepers. Drury adds, “ that the sick and dying have their ex- 
remities attacked by them, and that the ends of the toes and 
fingers of the dead are frequently stripped of die skin and flesh." 

Y a 

(For an explanation of the entomological terms used in these 
articles, see Rennie's “Alphabet of- Insects from which, 
by permission of the proprietors, our cut in the last supplement, of 
‘he Swallow-tailed Butterfly, teas copied.) 
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OCTOBER 


The mild and gentle month of Sfftfmbe* has passed away, but, 
9 tike the tiger, which, when unexcited, seems the mildest and gentlest 
of beasts, has occasionally roused itself into fury, and spread de- 


‘V W® here been compelled to issue on extra number tins month 
to enable us to publish s port, in consequence of tbe reception of a 
notice from Messrs V> hittaker and Co, oi their haring obtained an 
Injunction (ran the Court of Exchequer ( ibtauied upon theft export* 
stslcmentlto restrain the sale of the Genealogies! ( hart contained m 
Vo, IS. The publisher begs to assure the public, he mil lose no 
time in applying to the Lord Chief FUaron for tbe dissolution of die 
Injunction, sad bp doubts not but the sale n ill be resumed in s few 
days. 

, VOL. X. 


soatation around Its departing moments resemble those of 
Cromwell, whose exit from this world it said to have b o on ac¬ 
companied with a violent storm, which unroofed houses, end ton 
up trees by the roots 

Many a noble oak and stately elm, which, in all their pride sod 
loveliness, were just assuming the hues of autumn, liewe the eqfli- 
noc-ti tl gale laid low, many a tall thip, which set sail, ncWy laden 
under the most favourable auspices, and enjoyed a prosperous vpjy* 
tge, with gentle winds, and genial suns, has been wrecked by them 
in sight of port, and her precious freight overwhelmed bjf the 
waves llapp’ty, this fit of fury » of short continuance, sml Ob- 
TOnsa is usually ushered in with the some calm and serene weather, 
which so charmed os in her elder sister —Septemler Bat the 
mornings and evenings now grow fresher and more chill y, sw d the 
farmer frequently presents us with the ground covered with, Mir 
frost, and sometimes with snow The rostm chant of the Robin, 
which had girt* us warning in September, of the approach^of 
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. drop 

»en ted, naked end bare 
tempest. 

ret Amidst these suAutoMf emblems of decay, we see in- 


the wintry storm, 


Wiwrw, is rww I*mrir frenMiur chimney top, more frequent, And Octooer. Mdt Uqyor still cpnlmues to. be th* fiirpurite beterafe 
more vigorous tlum befote, «e though it would muse us to make of the febowfod poor, andr to ausfi «l ure nittcfc*eaen»p, it is, 
»r«ssatmn*far that rigorous season, now so near, and to lay in a perhaps,, as littfe injurious as soy fermented liquor oak be. But, 
•ton of comforts to soften its severity. the idea that it t^ndi to render nan robust, and equal to the en- 

N«vr should the coal shed, and the wood stack be replenished, durance of great fatigue, is utterly fallacious. The heroes of re- 
and warm garments provided to impart to ouTselvss, apd to qnt mote aptiqqUy, Who could tear up trees by the roots, and throw 
habitations that aenial heat, of which Wishes would otherwise stones so heavy as would baffle the strength of twelve men, even 
deprive us. >o Homer's days, used water as their daily beverage, though they 

_ JJos is the Robin our only monitor on this occasion. The indulged in wine on days of feasting and of extraordinary solem- 

Squirrti, die Dormouse, the Hedgehog, and the Water Rat, pre* nities. «... • , 

pare warm nests, and lay up provisions for the winter about this Amongst wen informed persons, the use of nature's beverage is 
Hfime, m does likewise the little field Mouse; and Snakes and become almost universal, and in consequence, indigestion, dropsy. 
Tenth retire under ground. It is only among wen, who boast of flatulence, and stupifyiug head-aches, are comparatively unfrequent, 
superiority over such creatures as these, that carelessness and im- W ate a supports the strength and health, of all other animals, 
providence are tobe found. “ Oo to the Ant, limit, sluggard, con - even those that labour; why should man be the Only exception ? 
aider her ways, and be wise." What distress, what crimes, occasioned by drunkenness, would 

In this mouth the forest, which was beginning in September to be avoided, were this propensity to the love of strong drink eradi- 
assume its autumnal tints, puts on all its mature glories, previous to catcd from our nature. And even where excess is unknown, how 
its being compelled to resigA them wholly. The eye is charmed many comforts, and solid advantages, might be purchased with 
with the rich variety of hues whidi has succeeded to the deep the money expanded in useless and pernicious liquors, 
green of summer, and the enjoyment would be complete, were it Of the Celestial phenomena"observable in this month, the most 
■’ - •--- '--i—v—-v... inteiestimr to nenons in uenreal areas follows: 

** Hunter’s 
, degree, the ad- 

vantages, which **» msdlinnsd AS pertaining to the " Harvest 
M oo*," tfaaitis, fe msea 'Mdl leM difference of time each night, 

,,, __ _ ___ __ than in any other month, tempt September. In our country this 

stances of the providential cam of the Amtuicrr for the meanest >* not of much importsae*, as it respects gteJreri&g te the fruits of 
of his creatures. For some time, Ore birds of the air have been li ring Earth, but it^pmMHyk to dime countrieswhere the vine is 
plenteously and luxuriously on the scattered relics of the harvest, " 
and the autumns! fruits; but these supplies will soon bo ex¬ 
hausted, and the little animals would perish with hunger in foe 
winter, had not the Father of all provided ft variety of berries which 
are now glowing in the hedges, and amongst the underwood of the 
forest, for their support, during the inclement season, whan other 
food is not to he procured; the hip, the Ante, the woodbine, the 
yew, aqd the holly, display die meet briilisat red, whilst the black¬ 
berry, tite slot, and die privet berry, tempt by their rich and glossy 
blackness. 

Warm days and chilly evenings now produce figs, and tender .... . . 

attention to Health necessary, that colds and coughs may not ensue, the meridian about ten atom**. Saxuuk h a Morning star, and 
Toes owe their origin to the watery vapours raised by the Sun's "' M1 l ~ “ “ - — .a “ 

heat, whidi being condensed in the cold atmosphere, not sufficient 
to produne tain, but enough to render their specific gravity, or 
weight, greater than that of the higher regions of the air, descend 
to the surface of the Earth. Pasons who judge only by appear¬ 
ance:, suppose that Fogs rise from the Earth , m their visible form, 
whereas, me Jfcctis, that they do not become visible, or assume the 
form of fogs, until they approach the Earth's surface. 

As September was the commencement of havoc amongst the i are of opinion tliaf the matter has been made one of unnecessary 
Partridge tribes, so does October bring death to mauy a Fuka- difficulty; 4nd that a little common sense would have long since 
rant, proudly displaying the glossy richness of his beauteous done what folios of conjectural science have failed to accomplish, 
plumage in tM Sun, unaware that the dreadful tube is pointed fur The grand point at issue is, what was the original animal from 
nis destruction. It is, perhaps, a trite remark, but not unworthy of which the present diversified races have descended. Some father 
repetition, that superior beauty is bestowed on the male sex of (hem upon the wolf, some the jackal, and others the fox. With- 
ftlmost every animal but Man. out going iuto the details of any of the respective arguments, we 

Providence has wisely ordained, that the season of the decay of would direct attention to the circumstance that the Newfoundland, 
the fruits of the Earth, should likewise be the season for preparing the water-spaniel, and other water-dogs, have their feet webbed, 


extensively cultivated, and gent quantities of wine are made. 
tty the tight of un early am hdUatt Moon, the labours of the 
vintage may be carried on'tec late hew, and thus much time may 
be imd, and much (Me mteidted. 

In the rally past of the month, Mercury is west of the Sun, and 
rises « short turn before bias; be is, therefore, a Morning star; 
but from his stmtdSstencef Irons rth* Sun, and hi# small size, it is 
extremely difficult 4» discover him by the naked eye. Towards 
the end of the mouth herb so near the orb of day that he becomes 
wholly invisible to the inhabitants of the Earth. 

Venus is an Evening star this mouth; and Jupiter comes to 
e meridian about ten At night. Saturn is a Morning star, and 
will be in conjunction with Fsrginis at three in the nloming of the 
thirtieth. 


DOGS. 

A vert puzzling circumstance in the natural history of (lie dog 
is the number of varieties into' which the family is divided, but we 

_^ ll ‘S L— 1 __ ___ t . _ _ A __ ___ 


their renovation. * October is a favourable month for sowing such 
seeds as are sufficiently hardy to endure the winter frosts, and for 
tiRBspIantiiig shrubs and trees; the very art of doing these things is, 
to the reflecting mind, a gratifying assurance, that vegetation, though 
it will soon seem dead, is only enjoying a salutary repose, to 
•■able it to burst afresh into life with renovated rigour. 

T« provide against the indolence and negligence «.f Man, the 
CteA be Nature lias ordained, that trees and plants shall be carried 
to. diibient places, and propagated by irratiopal animals; the Squir- 

lay*i up hoards of acorns and nuts in die ground, and forgetting but never amounting to a creation of new organs, at must 
some of them, they spring up, and produce new trees. Many seeds be the case, if we admit the possibility of the unwWbbed foot of a 
possess, tbs Vegetating principles after they have passed through wolf, jackal, or fox, becoming the webbed fool A water-dog. 
the bodies, of buds, and have been scattered by them in different Fowls have been bred into thousands of varieties—but they have 
directions. So wonderfully has Providence provided for the con- always continued fowls—A duck has never been produced between 
tic usance of vegetable life.' them;—the sloe of the woods hat been improved into the Gifesns 

'Phis month was celebrated amongst the bona vivans of ancient plum—but the sloe and the plum, are both phim. not apples or 
times, as particularly favourable to the brewing of strong beer, and acorns; neither can any horticulture whatever, with all Its arts of 
by way of eminence, such beer was denominated * tout, or nut-brown grafting and pollen-crossing to boot, ever make them so. It is utfft- 


and are, in other respects, evidently created for an aquatic life; 
but the wolf, the jackal, and the fox, are totally destitute of webbed 
feet, and are in no wise adapted-to a watery element. Now aa ft 
webbed foot is an organization contrived for an especial purpose, 
we think it highly absurd to suppose that it could nave originated * 
in a chance, or accidental manner; we are quite ready to allow 
that domestication produces great changes in animals, but such 
changes are always of a comparatively superficial kind, and 
consist chiefly in an alteration of firm, site, colour, fyc.— 
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tesrt* tads. «fake inflwenoe* of climate, and tell «* thaiMfie Alpin 
watf, and At Aftkm jaqtoli hmre, by a change of temperature, be- 
cotaeApanisk {*«»****, or English biriMog*. Before we cart believe 
thin, they .roast first proveto us (Mat bypeintilar traasaian, Benga' 
tio tm- may change to.Eimtliah zace-horses, ey Aideeaay w*ws to In 
dian elephants. Nero, the Exeter-Chaoge Lion, was feept here it 
an iron cage, scarce! vlooger’l!»an himself, for nearly twenty years, 
fed upon fuod far different fromtba eter-vaiying pre/fif his native 
woods,—breathing an air which to, him must have been almos 
perpetual winter. All this—and yet we' believejie died,— not 
bull-dog, but Nino, the Lioir* 

The advocates of this transmutation system grow very amusing, 
when they inform us that they find no jiog ^o, liEd the wolf or tin 
fox, as the sheph.erd’s.dog.; and that consequently the shepherd*! 
dog is the patriarch from which greyhounds, turnspit*, pointers 
hounds, water-spaniels, curs, &o., Ac., &c. are lineally descended 
It is peculiarly unfortunate for this theqry, that the first product o 
the wolf, and fox, ghould have been jft shepherd’s dog, for we fim 
that a mule strictly inherits the properties of its parents, the* hors, 
and ass; and that Wombwell’s fitHi* tigers possess the woble bear¬ 
ing and tha sly nsshgtrity -ol th^ir-different- parents, each howevei 
in a subdued degree, But hose wp’.fioS 4t. « 'of a Wolf and fox 
both ofthem thieves; and the jMadodtcaii > 4 and incessant enemies o: 
sln.ep, suddenly, and in total OpposfofoMaall tha tewsjted ana¬ 
logies of nature, becoming the .ftfealif «M parent^' foes y — 
lione.sr, docile, faithful, the frjenrt'of man, ?uid all these amia¬ 
bilities by immediate descent from creatures proverbially thievish 
savage, treacherous, the open enemies of man and man’s. Oh 
this is too much. Again, when did this strange relationship com¬ 
mence? for And. the shepherd’s dog .mentioned in me book 
of Job—the oldest hook in the world j—but perhaps the shep¬ 
herd’s dogs of that day, relapsed for a time into wolves and 
foxes again.—Why .not?. 

We are of opinion the real truth is, that the varieties of tire 
dog, are created varieties, that different kinds were originally made 
by God, to suit different climates and circumstances, and to serve 
tile various wants of man. This view of the case, while it agrees 
with self-evident truth, harmonises with that law of creation 
which has made the dog so infinitely useful, that front the re¬ 
motest ages, his servitude lias bceR called friendship. 

The Egyptians worshipped the dog under the name of Annubis 
die origin of which is stated by some to be this; “Annubis, si 
companion of Osiris, having worn the skin of a dog as an emblem 
of courage, the animal was afterwards deified, as Macedon, 
another companion of his, on wearing the skin of the wolf, was 
the means of that animal being.rendered sacred. Pococke seems 
to believe that these reasons are probable, as both these deities are 
represented with human bodies, with die heads of the dog and the 
wolf j originating, perhaps, from these men weal ing the skins over 
their heads, as Hercules is represented with the skin of a lion. 
Another, and more probable reason, is-adduced respecting the wor¬ 
ship of the dog; winch is, diat the dog-star, which appeared before 
the inundation of the Nile,signified to'tlie inhabitants to prepare ibi 
removing to a place of safety; and which, being a true character¬ 
istic of the watchfulness of that faithful animal, excited their grati¬ 
tude, so as to consecrate this quadruped under the name of Annu¬ 
bis. However, exclusive of these reasons, the dog was anciently 
esteemed in Egypt for its sagacity, faithfulness, and other excel¬ 
lent qualities, besides ridding the country of ravenous animals, 
winch properly rendered it the companion and associate of man. 
Pythagoras, likewise, after his return to Greece from travelling in 
Egypt) founded a new sect, and one of the doctrines he inculcated 
v%s, the transmigration of souls into animals j and upon the death 
of any of his disciples, they held a dog to the mouth of the dying 
man to receive his departing spirit, under the idea that there was no 
animal that could perpetuate the virtue he possessed better than that 
quadruped. Such an idea was no doubt received in Egypt, and 
perhaps improved upon by the Grecians, which proves the high 
esteem in which the animal was anciently held. 1 * . 

These idolatries explain to us die degradation of the dog by the 
Jews, who appear to have been the first who used his name as a 
term of reproach.—The severity of the Mosaic law, could not 
tolerate the least appearance of idol worship, and therefore the 
nation branded the dog with uncleanitess. To this day, all over 
the east, “ dog” is the most offensive epithet with which a pferson 
can k* tainted. j 


F*kmiiw? Dmsa-79* JBngliA Shop Dog i$ larger ft#* 
iter than the shepherd's dog *f Scotland, stands higher up# mi ’ 
legs, and is altogether of a'moreagOt and vivacious nature.' ilr - 
tail, by « barbarous custom, Um for *o)png uptime been ctoppadf 
off close to tbe rump, that it is believed irUelty Jins at length tri¬ 
umphed over net ore;aod that pops are sometimes whelped tailless ; 
this however is v-v questionable. The sheep<l4* is usually of m. - 
black and white colour, smooth, but more commonly rough-coated, 
sharp bf bearing, with bis aim pricked-forward, but pendulous «t 
the tips; docile and intelligent In his intercourse with man, but 
fierce and uncompromising with the object of hischaige—the sheeps' 
must be dntifoi»ora bile upon the heel or ear corrects the disobe¬ 
dience^ Without his‘assistance it would scarcely be possible to 
drive a fldek or tyjMtd* to nxatket. Can this be a chance bounty t 
Tub Scotch Sheep Dog.-—Li bis general appearance lie has 
something of the form of a spaniel; his ears nearly pendulous^ 
head pointed', shaggy coat, with a foil thickly-haired tail. In sa* 
gacity and excellencies erectly adapted to his purposes in society, 
he hat no equal; he fills a ggp in human wantMwhich without 
him, must have remained empty, to die manifest destruction of our 
pastoral labours. Immense socks of sheep range over vast plains, 
and mountainous solitudes without any other control than his. 
He receives the shepherd’s commands,, andysnvms almost to pos¬ 
sess an ubiquity in their kxecutioo. Ha corrects the erring judg¬ 
ment of his master by his own superior sagacity, preserves the 
integrity of the Docks, knows every individual in his own and his 
neighbour's charge, hunts out every trespasser, and returns him to 
his proper companions., Without this astonishing faculty no pro¬ 
perty in flocks could be maintained, intrusions without number 
would confuse the shepherd's beat care, ub farmer would know his 
own. But as iti^the Shepherd may sleep, he may lie-upon tha 
grass, as Ferguson did in his sheep-watching days, and construct 
maps of the stars, but still his flock would be kept distant from 
others, by die sagacity, of the dog, by whose promptitude also, th* 
scattered thousands might be immediately collected into a com¬ 
pact hojt, marshalled intoacolumn, and driven with unbroken order 
into the market-road. Here new peculiarities would manifest 
themselves: — the dog keeps them to tie roads simple as this act 
may appear, we believe no other creature could accomplish it; he 
guards every bye-path, anticipates every cross-road, threatens the 
wandering, bites the stragglers, keeps the tanks, and at die same 
time, is scarcely a minute from his master's heels. 

The Mastiff. —This noble creature seems to be exnressly 
formed for the guardianship of unprotected property. Large and 
deep voiced, to intimidate; fierce and strong, to defend and 
punish; sagacious, to discover the wily schemes of the midnight 
robber; faithful, to resist a bribe; and kind, docile, and affec¬ 
tionate to his keepers. These arc the admirable qualities which 
designate him to this most useful office. The general character¬ 
istics of his form are a robust, but symmetrical frame, jiw ef im- 
mense strength, lips and ears pendulous. His coat i» atifij but 
smooth, and of a reddish colour. 

The Terrier is the determined enemy of farm-yard vermin; 
to foxes, otters, polecats, weasels, badgers, rate, mice, Ac., Ac., ha 
is a born foe. The gentle rabbit also suffers from his destructive 
propensities. These qualities have gained him considerable esteem, 
and hence a well-bred terrier is an object of some value. The 
principal varieties may be reduced to the rough and smooth kinds* 
The rough breed waS originally brought from Scotland, where it 
is still found in the greatest purity. Blackguards are very fond of 
a dog produced between the bull and terrier breeds, but they love- 
him for his savage nature, and take pleasure in his murderou* 
habits. How nearly allied some men seem to be to wild beasts I 
Sporting Docs.—We shall say but little upon these benuliM 
reatures,—they have been prostituted to vile purposes, We tafr* 

10 pleasure in descanting on those properties which fit them for 
,he cruel chase. The fox-hunt may be an allowable pursuit, out 
jot even that as an amusement. We hate the term of u 
as it regards the destruction of animal life, and have to expresm 
mr strong sorrow that, in the present month, our field walks wilt 
« too often disturbed by the sad spectacle of a dozen immoral. 
Men triumphing in the destruction or a “ timid hare. 

Tux Beagle is the smallest of the chase dogs; possesses an e*» 
( uisite scent, and is remarkably adapted for rapid running by. 1st 
ength, strength,and elasticity of its hind legs. , 

The Fox- hour d is the great boast of Britain; no Other ( country 
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producing them in equal perfection. An examination of our eut 
will show the excellencies of their form—compact, strong, active, 
intelligent; they mu too well suited to the low ambition of their 
masters. They am the most teachable of all the sporting family: 
overy one has a name, answers to it, and obeys the command of 
the kennel-keeper in a way that seems little short of reason. They 
mb laterally or a cruel disposition, and frequently destroy an aged 
ootnptmion, whose awkwardness has become offensive. 

Tuk Greyhound is the fleetest of all dogs. In his form he is 
a Very personification of speed—imagination Neks in vain for an 
•bfn t perfection—he seems to be a visible wind. He follows by 
si£ht, and not by scent; and was formerly only a ilotued to be kept 
by men of gentle bloud. 

The Pointer? is of Spanish origin, and used chigfly for discover¬ 
ing game. Apt, tractable, and social, he frequently acquires do¬ 
mestic habits, and becomes the companion of the man, as well as 
the sportsman. 

The Setter.— This is the Apollo of dogs. No other species 
combines so matA independent beauties. A fine undulating outline 
bounds every Unit); lightness, and strength are seen in all lus parts, 
and a peculiarly mild and intelligent eye adds a feminine tenderness 
of expression to the whole. He is very sagacious, has a fine scent, 
and squats down or “ *ts” as soon as he perceives game—a shot, 
arid a death flutter, follow the indications. 

Water Spaniels, are of different breeds, large, small, and in¬ 
termediate. The large dogs are valued for their social qualities, 
but we are afraid, more often for their aptitude, in discovering the 
haunts of wild fowls. The small breed possess the tame qualities, 
but from long habits are, perhaps, of a more domestic nature; they 
are the pets of the parlour; ana may be frequently seen waddling. 
Hit, and asthmatical, after old dowagers, as highly fed and helpless 
as themselves, 

' Rouoh Water- doos.—T hese are perfect sailors, rough, good 
natured, strong, and almost amphibious. Ships are seldom with¬ 
out them, and they are very useful in recovering things from the 
sea which have fallen overboard. 

These btief notices will close our account. We have spoken 
only of those which the business of October brings more parti¬ 
cularly before our attention. Many intermediate species we have 
omitted, not because they are undeserving attention, but because 
the business of our little work is simply that of pioneer, a Guide 
to Knowledge.*’ 


CHANGE OF COLOUR IN ANIMALS ON THE 
APPROACH OF WINTER. 

As the cold Mason advances, the coats of many animals change 
colour. This curious phenomenon is rarely observable in our 
temperate climate, except in the case of the Alpine hare, which 
inhabits Scotland, and which from a brown colour, becomes in 
winter of a snowy white. It is in the arctic regions that this 
interesting change is most strongly manifested. Warmth is the 
object of the singular provision, and the principles upon which it is 
secured, are simply these: all persous have felt that black clothes 
heat the body in summer time much sooner than white ones, 
and hence the prevalence of light coloured garments in the hot 
wason. But the contrary is the case during winter, black clotlies 
are the most comfortless garments we C411 wear. Black sub¬ 
stances, when they are placed in a temperature superior to their 
own, absorb heat more readily than a white substance, but if after 
heating a black and a white body to an equal degree, they are re¬ 
moved to a temperature lower than their own, the black body will 
with its heat, and be cool much sooner than the white, 
to skins are therefore belter fitted for preserving the body of 
an animal from cold, than those of any otner colour: they shut 
in the heat, while a darker skin would have let it out. Accordingly 
"*e find this beautiful law brought to contribute to the comfort 
of the fowls and beasts of the arctic circle, at a lime, when, with¬ 
out them they would perish. 


DUCK DECOY. 

Vast flights of ducks, at this season, appear in Use low lands of 
JnUex, Lincolnshire, and other marshy districts. By many they 


am held in high estimation, as an article of food, being savoury, 
and easy of digestion. The ancients wars passionately fond off 
them, and Cato is related to have preserved his household in health 
by the free nse of ducks* flesh. Wild ducks, and other acquatie. 
birds, are frequently caught by what is called a decoy. A decoy 



is formed by digging a ditch of water {A) of a winding form, 
gradually narrowing towards the end, with grassy sloping banks 
(B) at the entrance, to invite water fowl to use it as a resting place 
for dressing their plumage, but in all other places covered with 
rushes and water plants, for concealment. The ditch, so formed, is 
then covered in w,th a net about six feet high. Along the 
front, and half way up the ditch, reed fences (G) are placed to 
hide the decoy man and his dogs from the ducks; the end of 
the ditch is a tunnel net' (D). in which tile birds are finally 
taken. In using this trap the first step is to conciliate the favour 
of the ducks, for being very shy creatures, fond of retirement, and 
suspicious of danger, a small matter will alarm them. The mouth 
of the ditch should therefore be made as peaceful and sylvan in its 
character as possible. The banks should also be kept clean and 
well fringed with aquatic vegetation. If these tilings lie well 
manager), and an air of peaceful solitude thrown around the place, 
tiie birds will soon be induced to resort to it in considerable num¬ 
bers. Food also should be occasionally scattered carelessly about, 
and it is always necessary to have a few trained or decoy ducks to 
assist the stratagem. V\ hen in this manner the ducks have been 
allured to the spot, the next things to accomplish are, the driving 
them from the bank into the water, without taking wing, and the 
leading them up the ditch to the snare at the end. 

In order to get them off the bank into the water, a well-trained 
dog is instructed to start upon them through a hole in the front 
screens. The moment the dog appears the ducks take to the 
water, where feeling themselves safe, they do not take wing. As 
soon as they are in the water, the decoy ducks swim into the de¬ 
coy, at the head of which they have been constantly fed, and 
.vherc they have always found an asylum from the dog. The wild 
ducks follow, and the dog urges them forward from behind; when 
.hey have fiiiily entered the covered part of the decoy, the decoy 
nan, who has watched the whole movements through narrow 
peep-holes in the fences, shows himself; the ducks instantly take 
wing, but, striking against the net, they fall again into the water, 
and being afraid to recede, they press forward into the tunnel nil 
at the end, which terminates the decoy. In this manner nine 
iozen have been taken at a time. 


MIGRATION OF BIRDS. 

The migration of birds continues through the whole of the Oc¬ 
tober month. The subject was generally discussed in our Sep¬ 
tember Supplement, but in addition to the remarks then made, it 
would be interesting for the present mouth to consider the follow¬ 
ing things: 

I.—Numbers. Birds migrate in parties more or less numerous, 
according to fixed rules peculiar to each species. But the nu.n- 
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fcjrt, to ereijr case, are ia»HM**ie. Captain Flinders,in his voyage I IK.SECT8. 

ur Australia,*** a compact stream of stormy petrels, which was I 

from 50 to 80y*rds deep, and- 300 yards o» mow broad. This | ‘ *—-*‘“* 


stream, for a full hour and a half, coot meed to. pose without utter, 
ruption, with nearly the' swiftnessof thenigMn. Now, taking the 
column at AO yard* deep by 300 in breadth, and thatit moved 30 
uuiei an hour, and allowing nine cuoic inebea of spoilt to each 
bird, the number would amount t* 431 mill ions and 1 * half- 

lie migratory pigeon of die United State* die* in still more 
asnaaing multitudes. Wilson, in hi* American Ornithology, says, 
•< Of one of these immense docks, let us attempt to calculate the 
numbers, a* seen in passing between Frankfort, on the Kentucky, 
and the Indiana territory, if we suppose this column to have been 
one mile in breadth) and 4. believe tt to have been much more, and 
that it moved at the rate of- (did mile a minute, four hours, the 
time it continued pussing, would make me whole length 240 miles. 
Again, supposing that each stfdare yafd'of this moving body com¬ 
prehended three pigeons, the square yards multiplied by 3, would 
give 2,230 millions* 272 thousand pigeons; an almost inconceiv¬ 
able multitude,.yet- probably (Sr below-the actual amount. 1 ’ 

II. —Swiftness.—V ast speed, is necessary to enable birds to 

crossoceane, without perishing from hunger or fiftigue. But that 
they possets thttMcsssery fleetness, wiU be seen raw the follow¬ 
ing statements:-' l , . 

The swift, it has been computed, gtei'on the average'five hun¬ 
dred miles daily, and yet finds time to feed, clean itself, and col¬ 
lect materials for its nest, with apparent leisure. 

The golden eagle dashes through the heavens at die rate of 
forty mites an hour. 

“ lu 1330, one hundred and ten pigeons were brought from 
Brussels to London, and were let fly on the 19th July, at a quarter 
before nine, a. k. ; one reached Antwerp, one hundred and eighty 
six miles distance at eighteen minutes past two, or in five and a 
half hours, being at the rate of tlrirty-four miles an hour. Five 
more reached it within eight minutes after. Thirteen others took 
two and a half hours more for the journey, or eight hours in the 
whole. Yet the rate was twenty-three miles an hour. Another 
went from London to Macstricht, two hundred and sixty miles, 
in six hours and a quarter.”— Turner. 

III. — Figure.— -Birds in their migrations, fly according to a de¬ 
terminate figure, which is connected with their form, strength, 
flight, attitude, destination, &c. &C. 

Quails fly in an irregular cloud; their wings being short, they 
depend upon the wind to drive them; and hence their sratteied 
appearance. Starlings and fieldfares fly in dense columns; 
herons in long straggling lines. The most curious figures, how¬ 
ever, are those assumed by the wild-goose; Bewick observes, and 
Gilbert Whito verifies die statement, that “the elevated and mar¬ 
shalled flight of wild-geese seems dictated by geometrical instinct: 
shaped like a wedge, they cut the air with less individual exer¬ 
tion ; and it is conjectured, that the change of its form from on 
inverted V, an A, or an L* or a straight line, is occasioned by the 
leader of the van's quitting his post at the point of the angle 
through fatigue, dropping -into the rear* and leaving bis place to 
be occupied by another. 

ARRIVALS. 

•Redwing (Turdut iliacun) 

Wood Pigeon (Columbapahtmbm) These, with many of 

Hoodeo Chow ( Cornu* eornix) those enumerated last 

Wood Cock (Seolopad rusticola ) month continue to ar- 

GaEr-r.ro Goose (Atuer palustrit ) rive from northern 
, Teal (Qverguedula creccn) countries. 

Shoveller (Spathuka clypeaia ) 

DEPARTURES. 

Window Swallow ( Ilirundo urbica ) 

Bars Swallow (Hirundo rifaria ) 

Fly Catcher (Mmcipula gritola) 

Red Start (Sylviaphanieunu) Depart to the more] 

Hobby (Falco tubbutet) hospitable regions of the 

Hawk Owl (Olut brachyotui) south. 

Sandpiper (Totanut hypoleucot) 

Redshank ( Tutanus ealidrit) 

Sea-Gulls and Petrels seek the shores. 

A sunshiny day will frequently elicit an elegiac melody from the 
, Black-bird, Sky Lark, and Wood Lark ; and oq mild mornings, 
fie Ring Dove cooea The Tawney Owl hoots during the night. ' 


__ season is now over, ami its gay family, the Mk, 

terflies and Kith;*, .after depositing their eggs upon such plants 
and in such sjtHRtr/ps as'ape suited to the wants und circumstanoe*. 
of their progeny impart together. One common grave j—Vm 
both. A few, >t^gglersV however, are still to be met with in. 
favourable! situations, of which the following is a list 
Peacock Butterfly (Vanetpa la). 

Ran Admiral B. Aiatanlay, 

Small. Copped B. (Lyctna^Fhbtat). 

„ Large Cabbage Butterfly (Ponlia Brauica ). 

Painter Lady B. (Cynthia Cprdui ). 

Beetles are stilt abundant, being of a mors hardy nature they 
endure the cold and wet better that their more fragile brethren. 
Many of them are now busy in digging their winter quarter*. 
Spiders hang languidly float« few slovenly webs,—a benumbing 
presentiment of draft seems to steal gradually t$on them as the 
numerous fly families perish. 

Bee-bivcs are now heavy with honey, and the usual mode of 
obtaining it is by holding the hive over Burning sulphur, when the 
poor bees are suffocated, and the combs c&t and emptied at leisure. 
Tliis is usually performed in the present month. Loudon very 
sensibly remarks of the destruction of the bee by suffocation, that 
“ such a death seems one of the easiest, both to the insects them¬ 
selves and to human feelings. Indeed die mere deprivation of 
life in animals, not endowed with sentiment or reflection, is re¬ 
duced to the precise pain of the moment, without reference to the 
past or the future; and as each pulsation of this pain increases iu 
effect on the one hand,- so on die other, the susceptibility of feel¬ 
ing it diminishes. Civilised man is the only animal to whom 
death has terrors, and hence the origin of that false humanity which 
condemns the killing of bees in older to obtain their honey; but 
which might, with as much justice, be applied to the destruction 
of almost any other animal used in domestic economy.” 


B O T A N Y. 


Fled is the blasted verdure of the fields’; 

And, shrunk into their beds, the flowery race 
Their sunny robes resign. Ev’n what remain’d) 

Of stronger frnits falls from the naked tree; 

And woods, fields, gardens, orchards, all around 
The desolated prospect thrills the soul.—T hompson. 

This is rather more poetical than true: desolation is a term 
which never properly describes any aspect of naturea city may 
be desolate; but a field, a wood, or even a sandy wilderness, 
Never. Things are so ordained, that in tbit world every season, 
every place, is redolent of life. Life, while time lasts, is inex¬ 
tinguishable—it may change residences, but it never departs. 
Although the verdure of the summer fields may have perished, 
and the Ming “ loaf incessant rustle from tbA mournful prove,” 
yet fte old,earth is not left naked; he is simply changing his 
vesture and putting on a winter robe, which, if less showy, is not 
less beautiful than his summer garments. As the sun departs, 
the cryptomunic races gradually put forth their microscopic 
wonders; the lovely exhibition is just now commencing: mosses, 
lichens, liverworts and fungi, in innumerable milltous, every where 
salute the enraptured eye, and offer more wisdom to the meditation# 
of those who “ studious walk,” than perhaps even on everlasting 
winter could, in connection with our finite perceptions, fully ex¬ 
haust. 

FALL OF~THE LEAF. 

October has been called the “ Shedding Month,” in allusion 
to the general fall of the leaf which now takes place. Tilts event, 
however, is not strictly confined to the present time, and does 
not happen at the same period in all vegetables. In general, 
the trees whose leaves are the earliest expanded are also the first 
to shed them; as in the case of the lime-tree and th% horse 
chesnut, which commence their fall in September. But nature. 
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•coming to be bound in finite reins, oversets our classification} 
and we find even to this simple rule many exceptions: thus, the 
leaves of the eider appear very early, but are late in falling. 
Other trees. present peculiarities equhlly averse to scientific 
trammels : the common ash does not leaf till the spring has far 
advanced, but fklls at the end of summer; and the frtulberry-tree, 
ip (he same manner; is the last tree which comes into foliage, ami 
the ’Orst lyhfch parts with it. It was on this account called by 
fl j ancients the wisest of trees, deeming it folly to be active in'un¬ 
congenial circumstances. But such a doctrine never made Praxi¬ 
teles a sculptor, or Demosthenes, in spite of his stammering, the 
first orator of his own or any other age. Leaves which have foot 
stalks fall sooner than those which have none; and, fora similar 
reason, those leaves which embrace the stem endure longer than 
either. The lames of herbs generally die with the-stem, without 
being separated from it. • 

Many trees are always adorned with foliage, called, in popular 
language evergreens. These are generally resinous plants, as 
pines, firs, junipers, fee. kc., or vegetables with stiff, leathery 
leaves, as myrtles^ laurels, &c. Stc. These leaves fall in the sum¬ 
mer, after the new ones arc produced. 

Cold is not to be considered as the principal cause of the fall of 
the leaf. It results chiefly from a suspension of vegetation, and 
the want of nourishment which follows. As soon as the supply of 
sap becomes scanty, the vessels of the leaf shrink, and the surface 
changes colour. When the supply totally ceases, tire sap tubes of 
the leafstalk shrivel together, me junction between it and the stem 
severs, and the leaf falls. 

ACORNS AND BEECH MAST. 

The wintry winds begin 'to exert their long-dormant enetgies 
among the forest boughs, and every fitful blast is followed by 
showers of forest fruits. Acorns, beech mast, chesnuts, fee, 
fall this month in great abundance. In our large forests, such as 
Epping and the New Forest, large herds of pigs are now driven 
under the care of swineherds, to feed upon them. This continues 
till about the middle of November when they become exceedingly 
fat. 

VEGETABLE GALLSt 

As the hedges become clear of leaves, the passing traveller is 
frequently puzzled with certain nest-like excrescenst-s, which ap¬ 
pear growing upon the wild-rose bushes. These are occasioned 
by the sting of the ichneumon fly, which pierces the stem for the de¬ 
position of its eggs; this is followed by an extraordinary growth ol 
vegetable matter, in which the eggs are hatched, and upon which 
the young maggots feed. Such excrescences are called galls, arid 
the one noticed, the u bedegaur'* of the rose. There are many 
varieties, peculiar to the oak, willow, hawthorn, &c., which we 
shall notice in their proper seasons. We trust that our juvenile 
readers will be ou the look-out for them. 


- # WILD FLOWERS 

Flowers now oecome very scarce, but a few still remind ns of 
departed joys, and speak inviting introductions to their winter 
brethren. Pansy, Black Nonesuch, Hawk-weeds, Honeysuckles, 
Woad, Woodbines, Bugloss, Gentians, Harebells, Stichworts, See. 
may be found in sheltered situations. But the following are 
worthy of especial attention, because the whole phenomena of re¬ 
production may be studied at the same time: flowers and fruits 
ut every stage of developemcnt hanging together from the branches. 

Briar (Rota Canini). 

Marsh Elder (Fi lumum opuius ). 

Black Bryony (Tamui communis). 

Elder (Sambufut nigru). 

Black \Mst(ilhamnus frangula ). 

Woody Nightshade (Solatium dulcamara 
Holly (/far aquifokum 
Barberry (Berberit vulgaris). * 

Black 1 horn (Prunus spinosa)* 

Print (Lipustrum vulgarc). 


FUNGUSSES. 

The . fallen-leaves, moistened by rain, and heated by the 
beams of an autumnal sow, have covered the woodbmds with * 
putrescent carpet;, and bad not God contrived some mesne eft 
averting the evil, a vile effluvia ra would steam from their unites* - 
geous labyrinths; and poison half the world. But apt so—“ The-, 
earth is full of ths goodness, of, the Lord," and a grandaray of t 
chemical apparatus adorns our forest walks:—the mushroom, tin < 
toadstool, and others af a similar nature; destined, to thrive upon 
pollution, spring upi in myriads, and by an unknown chemistry 
elaborate the widely apsead corruption into forms of living beauty, 
and after a.faithful discharge of wen sweetening, influences, offer i 
their decaying bodies to .'tan keen appetite «f thousands of mag* 
goto, who in their tarn, am resolved by various modes into other • 
Forms of life. * i 

The fungi, as physicians of the world,commend themselves to oar' 
best meditation gratitude demands that we should acknowledge 
their benefactions by a close aqusintanee. They fringe the gio* 
rious robe in which the creating God conceals his essence; and 
could we only prevail upon ourselves to give up ottr haughty, 
dislike to stooping, and oftener touch the nem or that rich gar¬ 
ment, we should find oumslvts-wiser and better for the contact. 

Theophrastus* Diescorides, Flay, and other ancient naturalists, 
ignorantly conjectured that the mushroom tribe originated by wliat 
is called “ spontaneous generation,” or, iu plainer words, that they 
sprung up, they did not know how, from a certain slimynesr 
arising from putrifying vegetables. This “ slimyness” continued, 
to be the prolific father of numerous well defined-families, till in 
1600, Clusivs, a French botanist, had the good sense to ques¬ 
tion the fruitfulness of old father slime, and finally to demonstrate 
that mushrooms were properly plants, and that like them, they bore 
seeds, and were reproduced from ttem. Harvey, the discoverer 
of the circulation or the blood, followed die same doctrine into a 
a-ger field, wluch ended in his proving that every living thing, 
whether plant or animal, must have originated from an egg. Boc- 
cotic, Menuel, and Touraefort contributed many explications of 
the same truths, and Battarra, Micheli, Dtllenius, Gleditsch, Lin¬ 
naeus, I fed wig; Bullard, and Persoon, added successive stores to 
the already established fact, till, in our own times, Bolton, Sowerby, 
Turner, Hooker, and Greville, have, by their nice labours, and 
delicate delineations, given the subject all the charms of ocul«t 
demonstration. 

These preliminaries will prepare us to look at the mucor of a 
shrivelled apple, the smut upon a blighted corn straw, or the great 
toadstool of the woods, in the lights of truth and nature. Wo 
have only to let the eye, instead of the fency, govern the mind, and 
facto become easily developed. Under such guidance we trust th# 
following history of the tribe has been written. , 

I'ungusses propagate themselves by seeds in the same way a* 
other vegetables. In many specie* the seeds are visible, but in 
others they are so minute, that then existence is only .to bs inferred 
from analogy. Many spring from the ground, but the majority 
are parasitical—growing from organized bodies. In substance 
they are as variable as their figures, every species having its own 
peculiar consistence: some are hard and tough, others are tender, 
unrl jelly-like; the former, perennial, and the latter shortlived, 
disposed to putrefaction, even m some cases reaching maturity and 
dissolving in the coutse of a few hours. Their forms are diversified 
beyond what an inexperienced person would suppose possible 
in such simple beings. Some consist only of a single filament* 1 
others are compounded, many are simple globules. Their differs 
ences increase.as their organization becomes more complex:—thui 
in the Agarics, Boleti, and otters, the Pile us, or cap; stands upon * 
a stalk, or rests destitute of a stem upon the surface from whicn it. 
grows. In form, the cap is either spherical, inegular, conical, fiat* 
curled, split, See. &c., and many, like those of the Auricularia 
genus, are of a half-circular form, in which cases, the point of at¬ 
tachment lies in the flat side. This shape fits them for growing on 
the stems of trees, which they embellish in a very agreeable man¬ 
ner. The colours of the various species arc as different as their 
forms, some are of a full yellow or crimson, while others exhibit 
hues, of red, blue, and yellow, in their most delicate combinations. 
The eye of die passing traveller is frequently arrested by these real 
beauties —“ very pretty"—escapes his lips and he passes on, like 
die majority of the world, none the wiser for his vision; 4t he has 
eyes but sees not* 1 '—die better part of wisdom lies in really keeping «. 
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atcelly of » poisonous nature, and, unlike other Vegetables, their Tiled Htdxux (Bjgdnmm bniricatut* 
poison cannot be. separated by boiling or distillation. Nevertbe- Roman*, and it as curious to observe how t 


■Luxury mused toe 
ly the aneiebt mo- 


poison cannot oe .t/egnmmi «y wumi( or owuiuw*. revenue* xvo.uns, ana no cunous to wwh iw» wnquy wo aaaeuwB' 
lees the.universal npu=stita for cptvdimeots, baa led tOfthe discovery ners are rooted in their enervated descendants. 1 With an tbnnd- 
nf many harmless and savory species. .The Romans EeM them in an« of wholesome and luscious food, toe modem Italian, anil all 
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who torture them into hundreds of diArent flavours, colours, perpetually hungry, and has -a stomach one would suppo 
and consistences. The Germans use them in great quantities; and 


the Russians are so 


fond of them, and have disco- ftmgui, is written 


and has -a stomach one would suppose fit to 
hr the Tiled hydnunii a leathery,- indigestible 
down as "an article of food in Italy. We 


eaten. British' epicure*, led kytbfr sagacity of« Udft and » Y«*ew H voxel 
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dry of a Ude and » Y&unr Hvoxux (Hydhtm rtpemdtm ).— Regularly sold in 
mr gatode atimdaato,- Jfmmt, and Switzerland. Broiled with fresh butter 1 

to 'ftsleia enicorrup- etuxtbu ofbesedU pepper 111 jaltllfl and savoury herbal 1! II 
it la said to hum a msltmr. We tutor the flavour would be 
. .aiaMBtory. awl other nqiwTIr gn^ without toe Hydttum at yq 
antonfow paxticttlan BkTrxtu. —This is the name Ufa gams, qjl the species of 

which are reckonetLurholesome and etoidlent. They are exten¬ 
sively told on the tostidious continent, and are fancied to re- 
ifgwrirar Onsjvifni l aemble toe Morel le but fancles are not glways facts. 
lyaaoowJins to sod and Mobmxjt (PhaUtu The Morelle is really a deli- 

it I is rnines. though oacy, and hut- forages been need to season ragouts, stews, arid 
a ctWnmtiKenoe, end - soups. Sometimesit is ui#i-?kirifo fluffed with herbs and crumbs 
grow in toe. greataM: of bread. Zt differs greedy ip, mpa 'from the common edible 
pastuies. Gasdensts j mushroom,, having instead of * tot mfc a hollow spherical head, 
■subMance which poo- 1 covered on toe outside with hnnhr UetndrV ridges, standing on 
end w hic h is cuBed : a smo oth strong stout, t igfl u t iibdftt ftve inches high, and of a 
if Utos endwell ma- oalonr. ft Is u native of Britain, and grows in dump 


“ spawnor by simply t^mifiag s had ef hah* end well sea- ywtow oolaur. ft Is u native of' Bntain, and grows in dump 
nured earth, with the wuttr m^wfakfow qpa«£ly of ftiB grown woody skua tines. " In Germany they are so saleable, that some 
plants have baea watoed. By. this proems the water becomes, country people having observed Oat. they spring up most abun- 
saturated with their impalpable seeds. Field pitots am mae tfoutly where wood bad been charred, ventured to set fire to the 
tender and savoury ttati mow arti&OKttyprodurxd. fomtoq porposety to iaoimsc their pmngation, till such prac- 

These mushrooms urn largely uxod for the prt pa m ti a o of catsup; ti me were sepietstd hy heavy p tosiM u o n Tlie Morelle is never 
for which purpose, after salting, their juices arc expressed, and culitoftud. 

boiled with spices. They are a 1 te nsed to flavour mgrouts, and to Const Clavsxia ( Cbmtria CwwinnVrj).— This is commonly 


as. They s 
ef rich ois 


boiled with spices. They are also used to flavour ragouts, and to Com 
season a variety ef rich dishes. Frequently they am eaten alone, used in 
when the cap or M button” is roasted with butter oc gravies. and oti 

Champiokoo (Agariau prattnut) —is much oaten on the woods i 
continent, but it closely nsemMto sewml poisonous species, and' which ol 
when it grows in wet situations, is itself highly deleterious, aud . War 
should therefore be carefully identified, ’and used with caution. Traffics 
Indeed this remark applies to the whole family. and hob 

Safthon Juiced Agaiuc (Agaricut deliciostu ).—This mush- the prec 
room, as its name implies, possesses very luscious qualities, like a 1 
and is said when well dressed to be “ foil of rich gravy.” It and wai 
grows sparingly in dry woods, but vary abundantly in France and inches bt 
Italy, where it is greatly esteemed and sold in consideiable quan- found o 


and is said when welt dressed to be 
grows sparingly in dry woods, but very 
Italy, where it i* greatly esteemed and 


cou n t ry people having observed that they spring up most abun¬ 
dantly where wood had bum charred, ventured to set fire to the 
Into purposely to in m etoc their prpmgation, till such prac- 
tsMc we re Mfnutd by heavy penahms.” The Morelle is never 

oultfaftod. 

CflOAf. ClavauA {Cbmtria Cww tofofei) .—This Is commonly 
used in France and Italy as a cemfoncnt witli fricasseed fowls 
and other delicacies, and is eectototafy to be found in heaths, 
woods and pastures. It is worth seeking, on account of its form, 
which closely rvsmMct tii at, e f ia hseaehiy coral. 

Warns ns Bun Thowxtos (ZVan* album, el cibarium). 
Trtrifies are considered to be toe best of the esculent fungi. Inform 
and habit they differ in many remarkable particulars from any of 
the preceding genera. They are of an irregular shape, something 
like a large potaloc; solid, without any perceivable root, rough 
and warty on the surface, and growing in clusters four ok- five 
inches beneath the tutface of the ground. In Italy they are frequently 
found of several pounds weight; but with us, seldom more than 


lilies. Sir J. E. Smith observed a prodigious supply of them in four ounces. They are used in different foreign soups, of eaten 
the Marseilles markets. The Romans considered it to be a great roasted like potatoes, or dried and sliced as ragouts. In the 
luxury, and it was so much esteemed by Claudius Cesar, that his London Markets they fetch considerable .prices, but are not 
wife Agrippina, taking advantage of the circumstance, made it a cultivated like mushrooms, growing chiefly on the downs of Wilt- 


vehicle for administering poison'to him. shire, Hampshire, and Kent, and in airy plantations. 

Cinkakou Aoa&ic (Agaricut cintuunoneut ).—A handsome Growing beneath the surface of the earn, the difficulty of dis- 
red-gilled plant, but very rare;—said to be edible, and to have a covering them is so great, that dogs previously habituated to their 
fine flavour when broiled. scent, are taught to hunt them. W hen a bed ofo-them is found. 

Cow Boletus (Boletus Bovinut ).—This is a thick clumsy plaut, the dogs give notice of the treasure by barking am 
of-a brown colour, and grows plentifully in warm pastures and the ground. Pigs also are trained in Italy to root them, up," when 
plantations. Cows, deer, sheep, and swine feed upon it, and it is n attendant, after rewarding the faithful grunters, collects the 
said they are “ greatly disordered” by it, but we aoubt the asser- remainder. The Romans were so fond of Truffles, that they im- 
tion. Animals never feed willingly upon hurtful substance, ex- ported them from Africa; and the Athenians are said to have 
cept in small portions for medicinal purposes;—God having cn- bestowed the honours of citizenship upon a family of slaves, for 
dewed their senses with a power of enjoying only those things that having discovered a delicious mode of dressing them, 
are beneficial to them, they could as soon square the circle, as eat, These notices will conclude our account of the esculent fhngi, 
like man, to their own injury or destruction. A variety of this in which not above half a dozen, out of about thirteen hundred 


dentations, 
l, the difficult 


Growing beneath the surface of the earth, the difficulty of dis- 
kovering them is so great, that dogs previously habituated to their 
cent, are taught to hunt them. When a bed olkthem is found. 


he ground- Pigs also are trained in Italy to root them. up,"when 
n attendant, after rewarding the faithful grunters, collects the 
emainder. The Romans were so fond of Truffles, that they im- 


snecies is eaten in Italy, and prized as a valuable delicacy. The 
Germans also profess to like it. Another variety is used by the 


species which gr 
stances; and thi 


row in Britain, are of any use as alimentary sub- 
lese are so liable to be mistaken for poisonous 


Poles and Russians, who gratify thrir sophisticated palates by species, and are at all times so indigestible, that they hardly 
tormenting the natural flavour of toe plant with numerous repay toe trouble and risk of consumption. Their proper uses iu 

_u_i •__-I i_:i:_ *- _* fi __t* • __J I—-,._I »Ka(p 


spkings, bakings, and boilings. 

Axxu lax Yellow Boletus (Boletmt Lutealm). 


cocoa-nuts possess well known, and easilypurehased flavours, but epicure. 


creation are as disinfecting agents: and beyond this, _ their lurid 
■Veal and aspect forbids toe ingenuity of the cook, or the cravings af .JM 


as if that was not sufficient, this and some other species are We proceed to i 
brought stith much artful and expensive dressings to resemble the wants of mao. 
t hem- - t he shadow takes place of toe substance, and—“ Dear me. 


We proceed to state a few of their more natural, applications |o 
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I'. Tinder.— The TotJCH-WoflD Boletus (Boktut ifnarka) and end'grows plentifully in cold woods. Few specie* present a 
the TxwDi.it BolRtos (Boletui Jbmentarius) axe used for the more brilliant appearance in the shady underwood-^-or a /mry 
nuu&cture of What it called u German Tinder." For this purpose* crimsoa, i\ teems to bluih fo$ its vagrants lordfor the stag, 
they are boiled in a strong lye, dried, and boiled again in a sola* peasant, or whoever he may be, who would dare to poison his im- 
tion of saltpetre. The Sutpuua coloured Boletus (Boletui tul- mortal mind.—We return to our wretched detail.—This fungus-'is 
ftarmu) is also frequently pulverised and used as tinder. taken in the form of a bolus; but more usually it is steeped in the 

Spirituous Dm»as.—Many inebriating potations are prepared expressed juice of the berries of Vaceinium uliginonm, when it 
4om fungus set, but more especially from the Fly Agaric (Ago- itupifies with all the fatal speed of strong wine. Under its first 
•wuf MUtcariv)). The Russians, Kamchadales, and other inhabitants influence, the poor foot who drinks becomes as sadly comical as a 
of the frigid regions of Northern Asia, delight to " ateal away Christmas clown : if he wishes to step over a straw, he takes a 
brains’' with its narcotic juices.. It is a native of Britain, stride or a jump sufficient to clear the trunk of a tree; a talkative 


.0ROUP OP FVW0US8E8. 



person cannot keep secrete qjr silence, and otie fond of music is per¬ 
petually singing; thus he flounders on from one absurdity to ano¬ 
ther, till outraged nature Sinks into a stupor of unconsciousness, or, 
more awful, bunts into spasmodic agony:—the burning stomach 
heaves forth the cursed potion, and it is well if the lifts go, ndt with it. 

Dsuov—Fungi oontaih two elementary substsitoesj which fire 
peculiar to them, Fungin and Boktieatid; the former contains 
the elementary, and the latter the poisonous portions. Fungin is 
tasteless, soft and colourless; smells like bread in burning, and 
produces, by distillation, “ water, a brown oil, ammonia, and 
charcoal* Bpletfe acid * crystallizes in regular white prisms, 
does not altef^vhen exposed to air, is soluble in forty-five times 
its weight of alcohol, or in one hundred and eighty times its 
weight of water at the temperature of sixty-eight degrees, and tastes 
like cream of tartar.” • 


whose gills, when they reach maturity, am full of coloured pow¬ 
ders, similarly fitted for the painter. Mr. Sowerby has coloured 
several of the plates in his English Fungi ” with these powders. 
Some of the species tirhich, in decay, dissolve into fluids, also 
afford colouring materials; thus the Deliquescent Cylindrical 
Agaric (A. Cylindricui), after the dispersion or its seeds, melts into 
an inky fluid, which, When it is boiled, with a little spice to prevent 
mouldinerfs, fcnd filtered, makek a'Capital brown colour for tinting. 

Miscellaneous Uses.— Sudorific preparations are made from 
fungi, which, by blunting nervous perceptions, soothe paw and in¬ 
duce sleep. A few species hare been used in place of “ lint,” 
to stop arterial bleedings; and in Anconia slices of the inner part 
of the touchwood Boletus (fi. i gnarius), beaten to the consistence 
of leather, are patched together, and form very tough garments. 


Some species have, of themselves, yielded crystals of oxalic urecntiNrx 

. acid, and others are believed to produce prussic acid. All, as we MISCELLANEA. , _ 

have said, are more or less poisonous; and, in the more virulent Numerous fishes spawn near the sources of rivers. Field-mice 
jpecies, advantage has been taken to use them for the destruction of prepare their winter habitations. Shakes return to their holes. 
1 VSttsain. As, for example, the fly Agaric yields an expressed juice, Amphibious animals fall into that stupor which precedes torpidity, 
which, nibbed on wails and bedsteads, destroys bugs, or mixed Rooks repair their nests, and “ play strange fantastic tricks before 
With milk, poisons flies; and the touchwood, Boletus, is burnt in high Heaven.” Wild geese wander from'the fens into corn-lands, 
the huts of the Laplanders to kill, by its fumes, the gad-fly of the Swallows, too young to follow their parents, become torpid; are 
reindeer. The fumes also of the common variable puff-ball found in that state, and the grand fact of migration is declared to 
[ItfcoperdoH prvteui) when burnt} have a narcotic power, which has be false. Robins and Tits become cottage visitants. And man, 
been used to stupily, instead of kilting bees, when robbing the hive immersed in himself, sits in the midst of ail these interesting 
of its honey. vicissitudes as little aware of them as he is sensible of the diurnal 

Artists’Colours. —Most of the puff-balls (Lycoperdmi) con- revolution of the earth. 1 

tain black and brown powders, which have only to be mixed with 
• little gum-water to become immediately fit for the pallet. This 
le also the case with many of the Mushroom or Agaric family, 
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OF-COMETS GENERALLY, AND OF THAT NOW APPEARING. 



TV* figures above the white line represent the eppesranee of these Comets described by anoioot authors; sad those letoer the lias, to eh ss 

hare appeared in later times, and whose authenticity may be depended on. 

Amongst the inestimable advantages attendant on the increase periods of their return; no longer do men attempt by costly sa- 
and wide diffusion of Knowledge throughout the civilised world, crifiees, by splendid processions, by prayers and penances, to avert 
that of having obtained a better acquaintance with the nature and die divine vengeance, of which the Comet was supposed to be 
influence of Comets tanks high. It is true we are, as yet, but die unerring harbinger. Too much is to be feared, that the oppo- 
imperfectly informed of their shoit stay within mortal ken ;* and site vice of apathy, or die indifference to the wonders displayed by 
the long intervals between the disappearance and return of some the Great CREATOR, has taken the ptace of apprehension and 
of them, preclude the possibility of taking such satisfactory obser- fear, thus plainly proving, that the devotion of mankind in genera!, 
vations as the other planetary bodies ! afforded us an opportunity of is influenced rather by dread of danger than by love and grati- 
doing. Yet enough has been done to dissipate the unfounded tude. 

apprehensions and panic terrors which their appeirance once Yet, even in this age of inform itinn and partial indifference 
caused, and to enable us to calculate wiih tolerable certainty the there are some men, who o'tempt to r. • vc the reign of terror; 

and though they do not pi el,md to c >nsi IcrCoMtis as precursors* 

* •View {’•or thn distance with which a person can see an object. 

I Though not classed among tlio [linnets, Oovi r* may be verv jiro- 
Jicily denominated pluuetr.ry, us thu term signifies ino/iu^. wandeiiug. 

volt. i. 


'iteuitor, mi Inn 


u !or.-:una 'r. 
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of famine, plague, pestilence, and bloody war*, yet endeavour 
to impress upon them a more formidable character by afjhrm>- 
ing thaC'by the agency bf a COmp.c, this Earth is destined to be 
ilcstroyed. Tliey tell us tliat some one of these bodies, in its re¬ 
volution round the* Svn, Still ctrnto in contact with our planet, 
and either dash it to atoms, or burn it up in one general confla- 


rather less than seven years; and to allay, the fears of those, trim 
apprehend efuseh&f'.'.frorn its;approach,' we'%it.ld assure thtm, 
tltat its least-distance; from the Earth, during this revolution, will 
he sixty millions of miles; a space too vast, to allow any reasonable 
expectation of injury to accrue flora it. 

Whilst it was suoposed that CoMt.is, from the eccentricity ol 


gratlon. 

Surely such absurd prognosticators of evil can-never have con* 
templated the exquisite harmony of the universe, can never have 
observed the imeiring regularity of the motions of the heavenly 
bodies, so tliat the different phenomena they jiresent can with 
certainty he foretold, and their positions accurately pointed out at 
any giveiv time, however remote* As welt- may-we expect a col- 
lisiou or 

Planets wthkh- move inreirUhneasiyicirdutitiq afc-if Shreofteept, with; 
our earthjt. bocauJei-it moves ia-aw eHipthjaty or ovatsiifclfe- Tf>«; 
Great Od»nwtfiW**'has, nwdoubt, soiregiiJttted.-ah^.nKStinns, - a*d 
situations tof ihese orbs, ae.ito-'uflbnt them- anrtmiDtemrp^ed course- 
through the regions 1 of 'spooe, and allotted* ta.itttem- this/ppettOfl, 
■which they arete contribute to the geoeral goodj'.iatcoetjnoii with 1 . 
their less eccentric fiompeersif: 

ltespecting, the nature oftCometaty Ifcdics," h. thousand wild : 
theories lurte been invented Vhiehnre now-pas sed,-a»tthty-d«serve, 
into tlie gttif of oblivion. The< simplest and'most-rationale as it 
accords admirably with; the. observations mad a byilinscUM. on- 
the Comettof-1811, is, that the Cower iso gktbuldr opaque .body. 


their orbits, and consequently, their alternate approach to, and ' 
immensely distant departure from, the Sun, were exposed to the 
extremes of heat and cold, me n were at a loss to conjecture for what * 
purpose they were created. But if we adopt the theory which is 
daily becoming more prevalent, ihattlie Sun itself is a habitable 
globe, furnished with a luminous atmosphere, which affords no 
heat.tili mingled -with: thttt. atrqasphare of a-. Planet, we shall 
bd.afc no dow toi ccmoeive hbwrit*Mrpg*|Mble for.Gisisntto be 
fut^riridtwititmtrathtos^ufre siuutar to .thitt of fM Burr, so as to 
render-' them - ari-wc have already hinted indkppndtitit off it, as 
it rtspfietxi light ami heat.:, Thie-beiug-gpmledythe possibility and 
even pnsbhWlhy .ofvtb&r-sereiwgy - as thdafcbdes of rational and 
itwtionaDanimal*,:aad>*tl»birpjqdueiug:.e.wryj necessary for sup¬ 
port and., corufifr*' of '*itittbii.ahiifaafcj; a»'- abundantly as though 
moved in circsdar Wdftr,- araLi'dirive-iblthfcirHight anddioat from 
thh &Uti,. is very appav«s%ftmh>^e»VeeMto..cohfilto the*chjtowledgcd 
truth;. that “ Girth %m made nsihwg.ii^camC 

An idea-.,is- generally prevalonty.thht, tW periodical return of 
CoxtEis are,'witlibut .exception, at very long intervals: Sir-Isaac 
Newton estimated onetat-575 yea**;- Hut it is now known to 


like a plaubt, blit as, from the eccentricity**'its orbit,- it sometimes 
approaches; very-near fee Son, and at others, depart* toIfti-im¬ 
mense distkaoefrotn it,'itas.rcndered independent of that-ltonnaiy 
by being famished withft- phospirocic atmosphere, cojutble.of sup¬ 
plying ligli and genial heat" to itself, and' so constituted as notto 
have that lights and dieatunaierially augmented : on its nearest ap¬ 
proach to,J:or diminished on its furthest xjepatttttef from,' the-S un. 
"ibat the C&skv is not indebted- for its brilliancy to the light of ths 
Sun is rvldatritffwMtt.the cireimsstance obiietved bjr IlsawcHsr. in 
1811, thatSlhbrtiMrof their celestial visitant was woody well de¬ 
fined, and taquatty bright; tbftugb, iwppeition flail respected 
the earth,,if could- not- lidver toeet* thus' illuminated i»y-lhe«rays of 
the Orb of’JJayt 

Hv dintiof frequcht observatioo)-a»d«f the most subtlefl res: 
soiling, and- accurate, calculation, Astronomers havw -been en«-| 
ablt-d to discover the-petiodta'times of several (JoWnysfUndtCBS- 
sequently to ppiut out-when they maybe exjweUdt to-idettWis; 
Tliey have toseertaftiedlthat-Comet* move in piu-abolic-1f;:tmr#<(»t 
and dewribe equal-areas in equal times. If then, the length-of 
the transverse 11 ® and conjugate diaiuctois of the t llipse, in which 
nny Comet moves, be calculated from certain data well-known to 
As i noNOMi ns, and’tbc velocity of it ascertained, it is easy to find 
the period of its rotation in its mbit, subject to some little un¬ 
certainty fioni planetary attraction. 

We have t becn lid into tins f.uiuli.ir dicqui.,;iicu on Comets, 
in conscquc-nee of (lie expectation winch pieuuls that one will 
cross the Earth’s orbit, Off. 2*.ith. 

The periodical revolution of tins Ciuai has heen e.ilculatcd at 

* Omniscient, knowing every thing. 

j C.iifcjw, nil equal in rank. An ussociatn or companion. 

t ( tilled its ptiihelimi. 


philosophers, that some, of 'them are much shorter than those of 
Vratwt, Salurfi,- or even Jupiter, The.revolution, round the Sun 
of :the Gomel seen in-1770, is pcrfafme&an&ftve and a half years, 
and -thui of iatSb in only 1400days. Tlitit which is expected 
shortly to make-it- appearance.-performs: its.revolutiomin sis and 
three quarter.years. 

The following, observations on-this luminary are. extracted from 
tltir Nofst'ivlt lilircury: 

. “The Coucv-wMch is-now moving-direct and quicker than the 
earth, will become newly-stationary in. ths-middle of October. 
Oh.thQ.07th of Nomnhei-^ th6 Rartlrand-.thn-Gometwill be barely 
Sixty- degrees asundsr, and the latter may bfe erpected to be visible 
to.tttaiiftkled eye,' newly the wbole-of the-autumnitl quarter. The 
ptaoes-«f :IU'Nodri appoaMO-varycousiderablyj as its.right a*c-on- 
shwvonddeclination with latitude.'seem to agree.-an about twenty- 
one- ddgBMSs of Cancer, winlo its ascending, node, was in eight 
dtegasn.-Jof^Sdggiaatius; having* considerable'declination north, 
the greater part of the limb of its visible* appearance, it will he 
very much longer above the horizon tharfbenc-ath it. The rising, 
southing, and setting, on tl 22d of Octobei, it is expected, 
will not ;>really differ from the following calculation. 

“ Eight ascension of the C'omr7h. 22 nun. Ditto of the Sun 
lOh. 49 mm. Come i south 17 h. 3.7 min. S»midiumal ate fur 
1*1. 52", and declination 20,—north 8 h. -tOiniu. C'ouur set*. 
20h. 13 min. The same arc deducting from the southing 8 h. 
.‘>0 min. for its rising. These-are calculated from noon apparent 
ume. The following is clock tiino, allowing a little for the dif¬ 
ferent time of day in the calculation of the llight Ascensions. 
Discs N,E. Oram, past 9 in the evening, souths 33 min. past 5 in 
the morning, sets north-west 13 min. past 2 afternoon.” 


i Di-uoiniiintcd its itphelioa. 
j] I’ii-rcing, acute. 

q (A tei in ill geometry) having the form or properties of a pai-nlmla, 
—-n come M*i tion aiisiug from a cuiio'e being cut by a jilaut-p-usll'-l to 
< iii< of its bides. 

** Transsene, a cross direction. 


The virtues of a mother give virtue to her children; the virtuek 
of a father give only fame. 

Iliches lake'away more happiness than they bestow’* but one 
must have a soul to feci this. 



i*832;] 
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GOSMOLOGICA; 

OK, OBSERVATIONS ON NATURE AND TlIE 
UNIVERSE.—No. I. 

It may be imagined, that in treating upon tVfts exhsrtistless sub¬ 
tract,. we. should beginwiih some of the inferior object* * *** , of nature 
t and conclude with what we have ventured to commence; but oui 
fear lest there should be any, even at this day, who openly' o- 
tacitly deny the existence of n Deity, induces us to offer some re¬ 
marks upon that head, and we hope to convince the faithless of sd 
injurious an error as that .which challenges the Creator of the 
..Universe. 

One great cause of Atheism* is the crude and mysterious man. 
,«er in which Theohsgitais +.have commonly attempted to explair 
(the being and attributes of that spiritual essence which pervades 
land .invests all things visibles end invisible; they have represented 
this uncreated power mogp as a form in substance and locality, 
sthan a* it really is, unformed,-self-existent, without beginning, with- 
.out end, every where, anil in all tbipgs; and, not unftequently, while 
xhe pulpit has denounced vengeance against vice, men have un-j 
, fortunately pourtrayed in their imaginations that idea of a vindictive 
..Judge. Faithless men say, “ Where is God’s throne Where is 
Jiell '!" These are the perplexities of the Pagans. They cannot 
understand that which is not apparent to fiie human senses, and 
therefore dimly apprehending a being unseen, they make them¬ 
selves Gods, or worship the Celestial Orbs, or the Elements of 
Nature ; “ Heaven it within you,” says the sacred Scripture. Su- 
perus, and Inferos, arc but the high and low of the human soul; 
.and God's throne is tire heart of man; Heaven and Hell are here 
and every where ;• virtue and piety, righteousness and peace, are 
. the principles and portion of the wise and good; outrage, wicked¬ 
ness, and misery, the principles and portion of the foolish .and 
bad: it is this distinction alone, which now, and hereafter, does 
>and will constitute these opposite conditions. 

The- hieroglyphical, and allegorical manner, in which the oriental 
t writers expressed themselves, baa also greatly mystified tliis sub* 

, jeet, and seems to have been the source of that superstitious, cus- 
tom practised m Catholic countries, of kneeling before imaginary 
representations of things invisible. -When the Roman Emperoj- 
.Constantine undertook his expedition against Byzantium, lie pre- 
. tended a vision, alleging that he had seen in the sky a sign of lh4 
icross, which he .caused to be represented upon the standards of 
his army, and thereby allured the Christians to enlist themselves 
rider his banners, thus, mixing the symbols of Heathenism and 
Christianity together, and making religion a stalking-horse for 
the purposes of temporal conquest and aggrandizement; a scheme 
that.has been followed by a.warrior of modem times.§ Examples 
of this kind htvc tended to distract the notions of men, just emerg¬ 
ing from the obscurity of ignorance; they have seen by a little light 


the defects and absurdities of ceremonial and ecclesiastical esta¬ 
blishments; andfrom-thi* eseparte evidence,-they hare injrriloioufly 
denounced all ideas of a-Deity as ■‘wholly fictitious; butiet’WkSk 
one of these- precipitate yadgev what -conclusion-he would make, 
supposing that' for the first time in his -life, - a machine, such >afc>a 
steam-engine, a dock, or a watch was presented to his observation 1 
would he.not immediately tee the. ingenuity of the invention, and 
be convinced that there must hare been an -inventor and a maker ? 
and then let us open to his view the visible works of fiodf.-fte 
the sxeiet, wgulayi*y,-tmd Wdtibaa ofthei 
he*v«ntyfbb<!iesjr«®d -ask. him if. be does amt recognize tbewis&wn; 
a«8 pew«;of- J d?<ia«AT<w. t shaliofpoMaod'.ex- 

pkin jit dn»pourse,dmab0 1 the KhfidUnntSf 4b$' J 3 GfciW’tfofltaow- 

j and' 

tlmsefieonatitatont'itatfet. ' ! - 'V 


'/*VlifEaAR. 

Tub name, of Vinegar is derived fi»m, two French' words V F»», 
wine, aadtaijyre sour. France being a vinecountry, vinegar there 
really is made from wine, by dllowirig it to be exposed to-heat 
and - air uritil it becomes, sour, > But in this oountry vlnegar .is-: 
much-more frequently made front weak' beor^ wine bemg fiw. SOO 
postty here to be spared' Jbr $ueb *! parpose. 

Vinegar is sharp aftdncid, prevents bCtt& 'Btiimaf and vegetable 
substances from deosyihg, add possesses several valuable medicinal 
qualities.. Tkp best-vinegar, is o£ a lightish orange-brown colour ; 
but that which is suede front beer if much darker. 

Of fate years a,method' has been -put m practice of obtaining 
vinegar from wood. Vinegar so obtained is cal led; jjjrrol igneous 
acid/and is much used formediemaj, purposes. ‘“"t 

Taken with food, vinegar fillays thirst, cools 1 the body, Mid pro-’ 
motes perspiration. 


OF THE NATIVE AMERICANS. 

The native inhabitants of America differ as much from tho* 
F.v hopes n pa mi l v in manners and. morals, as in colour. 

Their colour, or complexion, greatly- resembles the hue of u?- 
bumished copper; hence, they are usually called red mem. 

Hie copper-coloured, or red men, comprehend all the native 
inhabitants of America, except .the Esquimaus and Greenlander?, 
who belong to the Samoidf. family. 

The hair of the native Americans is as remarkably strong aqd 
straight as that of the negroes is sod and curly; and their beards 


* Atheism, the opinion of those who. deny the-existence of a God, the 
/governor and preserver of the world. 

.t Theologian, a professor Of divinity; ono who teaches the know- 
pledge of God and divine things: 

Hieho, n. tyrant king of. Sicily, demanded of SiMONtnts "what 
•.God'was ?" Simonides requested a day tp deliberate; tho next day 
he required two ; then /'Mir;, thus doubling the number; observing, that 
■the more, he studied, the more incomprehensible he found the subject. 

i .UosAPiETE, who was a Papist at Rome; a Free Thinker at Pakts ; 
in Mussulman at Caiuo. Constantine was the first Christian Emperor 
ipf Rome; ho removed tho Court to Byzantium, tl>o capital of Thrace; 
•wadcalled that city. Constantinople,add the wholeprtvinco Romania; 
#hedeigned SO years, about 306 years -after.the birth of Christ. Con- 
•tantiijoplo was taken from the Christians by Mahomct the End, a. t>. 
145.1. ■ It ie now the captital of the Ottoman or Turkish Empire. It 

***swd» «i the shore of the Dardanelles, near the Black See. • 


ire naturally very scanty. , 

Their eyes arc small and deep-seated, their cheek-bones remark- 
xbly prominent, their noses flat, and their foreheads remarkably 
ow and retreating. 

What we consider deformities,, and what geometrical propor- 
ions, and moral results prove to be so, these untutored people che- 
ish as beauties; and they actually employ art to heighten tlieir 
latuml deficiencies. ... 

Thus, immediately on the birth of an infant, its head and none 
--- . .... . 

* That which is put to serve in place of something else, 
t UUquiii /, omnipresent; present every where, 
t Onmitrience, the knowledge of nil tilings. 

$ 'Omnipotence, Almighty power. 
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an bound in such a manner as to cause the helpless being great countenance and manner; except when excited by die war-whoop 
pain, scarcely to be borne, in Order that the forehead may grow the of their friends, or by the indifference of their savage enemies, 
lower and more flattened, and that the latter may become still Their vices are as many as their uncivilized pauperism permit* 
more clumsily short and broad than nature has formed it. As few them to indulge; their virtues are few, and principally exemplified 
of these people possess an equal stature with the Europeans, they in their domestic conduct. 

are decidedly thwrdnferiors, both in muscular strength and mental To strangers they are hospitable, but easily excited to anger? 
development; and though they are singularly patient in enduring and to him with whom they once become angry, they are bitter, 
torments, they are any thing but courageous in courting and feeing brutal, and implacable enemies. 

stagers. 

ON THE VARIATIONS IN THE WEATHER. 

There is scarcely any one subject upon which mankind display 
more shortsightedness and inconsistency than they do upon the 
weather. When exceedingly fine and pleasant weather cheers usj 
and makes all things around us seem doubly beautiful, we are 
almost sure to exclaim that we wish such weather could last for 
ever! 

In exclaiming thus we consult only our feelings; and leave out 
interests wholfy out of consideration. It would undoubtedly bo 
very delightful to bask in eternal sunshine, and be fanned by per* 
petual zephyrs. But though this uniform pleasantness of season 
would be very agreeable to our feelings, would it be equally 
serviceable in maturing those various productions of nature from 
which we derive nourishment while we are in health, and miti* 
gsition and cure when we are diseased ? Many of the most valu* 
able of our articles of food, and of our medicinal roots and shrubs, 
owe their perfection to weather which is as little soothing as pos* 
sible to our taste and feelings. The comparatively valueless beauties 
of the hot-house would grow wild and untended in all parts of 
the world were the weather always alike and everywhere mild. 
But we should pay dearly for those beautiful plants and flower* 
did we sacrifice for them the less comely but more serviceable 
alimentary and medicinal productions of the field and garden. If 
an equal temperature were perpetually kept up in all places, and 
during all times, two-thirds, at least, of our natural productions 
would disappear from the world. Instead of each nation and 
each country possessing something peculiar to itself and valuable 
to all, all nations would both possess and be destitute of precisely 
the same number and kind of articles. To say nothing of the de* 
plorable state to which mankind would be reduced were they 
deprived of the largest portion of the valuable things which they 
Their whole art of war consists of stratagems for surprising their now enjoy, this condition of things would put an instant and 
enemies, and in cunning ingenuity in baffling similar designs. inevitable end to commercial intercourse between distant people. 

They dread danger; but, when escape is utterly hopeless, there We, as well as the natives of Hindostan, should have spices, 
are in their conduct a desperate calmness and insulting intrepidity, but we should be destitute of those articles which we now have ia 
of which Europeans are utterly incapable. such abundance, that over and above supplying our own wants, vre 

It seems probable, that both their want of active courage, and are enabled also to supply those of the dusky denizens of the 
their possession of passive intrepidity, which latter amounts to an East. *' 

apparent insensibility of suffering, arise from one and the same Moreover, ‘the most terrible consequences would result from aa 
cause; namely, their seanty cerebral development. equalization of the earth's temperature. Those wild and rustling 

Men of lively imaginations have always larger brains than those winds which we so much complain of, and which mainly arise from ** 
of a duller habit, and the former are fer more impatient under be different temperature of different portions of our globe, would 
bodily suffering than the latter. ease, indeed, to annoy us with their howling rudeness. But what 

We may infer from this, that the Amebicans, who have % cere- would be the effect of the consequent stagnation of the air t 
bral development greatly inferior to that of Eueopeans, are, on Why, instead of being the most refreshing and the most healthftil 
that account, less sensible of pain than they; and we may, conse- ministers to our health and comfort, it would become putrefied, 
quently, impute their want of active courage to their want of intel- Wc could not avoid inhaling it, yet to inhale it would be instant dis* 
lect, and their stoical indifference, under the torture of their ene- ease and speedy death. No art, no precaution, no exertion,'could 
mice-—torture so severe that it would madden a European even aveit a terrible and universal pestilence, in which, men and ant* 

*0 contemplate its infliction—to a consequent callousness of nerve, mats alike would perish without hope of escape, and without 
trough utterly incapable of mental exertion, except such as their .llevtetion’of their terrible and fetal agonies, 
animal wants give rise to, they hare usually a grave and solemn ( IIow very little reflection suffices to show us how thoughtless 
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and shortsighted we mortals sure; and how wise and benevolent 
is that Omnipotent Being, who knows what we need better than 
we ourselves do, and who makes all things work together for our 
good 1 We cannot I turn our attention to a single subject without 
rejoicing that we have God to watch over us, and tor protect us 
against the silliness of our own wishes, and the lelfishnese, the 
unwise selfishness, of our own hearts. . 


USEFULNESS OF WATER. 

There is scarcely one thing of which we, in this country, are 
so wasteful as water. In sultrier countries where that precious ele¬ 
ment is as scarce as here it is plentiful, the paste of a single drop 
of it would be viewed with all the abhorrence due- to a positive and 
serious act of criminality. Among us, on the contrary, it is feiriy 
questionable whether we do not waste fully as much as we use. 
Ibis striking difference between the conduct of different people in 
relation to the selfsame artiole of consumption, strikingly illustrates 
a principle which we have often laid down, viz., that we never 
attach its full value to any thing until we have painfully expe¬ 
rienced the want of it. 

Never having any lack of water, finding it always at hand when 
we need it, we do not feel conscious of half the obligations of health 
and comforts whieb we owe to it. As a mere beverage it is not 
used to any great extent by any considerable portion of out popu¬ 
lation? It would be much belter for the health of most of us were 
it more generally and largely used for this purpose. It is un¬ 
doubtedly the chief, if not the only beverage intended for us by 
nature. And it is very well ascertained tliat water-drinkers are 
generally free from any painful chronic complaints, which are com¬ 
mon to those who indulge in more exciting draughts. But though 
water in its simple state is not generally in use, as a beverage, there 
are very few kinds of beverage which, can be prepared without its 
aid. This is more particularly the case with respect.to the two 
most largely consumed articles of the kind, viz., tea and malt 
liquors. Neither of these articles, which are so much and so uni¬ 
versally used that they may now, without much assumption, be 
called actual necessaries to the majority of our population, could 
be prepared without the aid of water. Wine alone, or even cider, 
or other fermented juice, would not suffice to quench our thirst. 
And had we not water to use, either simply or compounded with 
other things, we should not merely suffer from great inconvenience, 
but, also, be afflicted with diseases to which we are now, happily, 
strangers. 

Independent, however, of its value and importance, as a beverage, 
there are uses for water to which no other thing could be made suf¬ 
ficient. How in$ortant, for instance, to our health and how ex¬ 
ceedingly augmentive of our comfort is the act of ablution. Here 
water alone will serve our purpose. The richest products of the 
mill, and the wine-press would he utterly useless to us here. We 
must liave water, or we should soon become filthy, squalid, com¬ 
fortless, and diseased. Even in this single point of view water is 
one of the most important of the many good things which God has 
given to us. But the uses, the important and most of them indis¬ 
pensable uses of water, are so multifarious tliat a mere enumeration 
of them would occupy a for larger space than we can afford to 
devote to even four or five subjects. Our readers have only to 
observe what is passing around them to perceive the vast import¬ 
ance of water. Having once perceived it, and reflected upon the 
result of their observation, we will not do them so much injustice 
as to doubt tliat they will feel more strongly than less reflecting 
paeons, the value of water, and the benevolence of him to whom i 
they owe abundance of it. 
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OF THE PREVALENCE OF ONE CLASS OF IDEAS 
AND* ITS EFFECTS UPON THE MIND.,• 

As we every where recommend study, we shall in this ortkie 
treat of a habit which is very frequently injurious, and sometime* 
even fetal to the mind of ardent students j we*meau the habit ef 
perpetually applying to one particular branch of study. 

One chief cause of the ignorance of mechanics and other la- 
bourers, is their perpetual application to one particular pursuit. 
To this their atte&tion is ri vetted, and though they excel in it, they 
haws neither taste nor capacity for any'other pursuit. Bydegfee* 
them minds, however capacious they may briginally hate 'Wep, 
become narrow and incapable of enlargement, aqd they ai^t iniV 
pable of any .oonsideiable mpntalnppVitation. : There is, however, 
one very fevourable circumstance in their caae j flraugb; fi&fr feibdf 
are limited, they ere not .destroyed foe disk occapatu^ -ihough it 
yields no intellectual profit, does not press with I^nriotipftrti4ity 
upon, their intellect, but leaves it free for the reception of all im¬ 
pressions of aensible objects. Thus, though after serving an ap¬ 
prenticeship to a mechanical art, a man’s mind-isf so narrowed, 
that it would bea hopeless task to endeavour to imbue it with any 
considerable intellectual capacity; yet, we find that such men hr* 
by no mean* destitute of shrewdness in the general affairs of life, 
or of interact and concern in its every day ■ occurrences,, Their 
minds, therefore, are limited not warped. 

If, instead of devoting our attention-to different branches of study 
at different times, we incessantly pursue one combination or an* 
department of ideas, we either destroy the mind altogether, cause 
it to be capable of exerting itself only upon its one habitual subject, 
or Upon all others but th^t, we bring on a general weakness and 
irritability of the mind, which, with its symptomatic bodily dis¬ 
orders, is called nervousness. In die first case we produce actual 
insanity, in the second partial insanity or delusion, and in the thisd 
a mixture of both, moire terrible than either of them. 

It is thus, that those who .have devoted their .lives and energise. 
to search after the, philosopher’s stone, have generally terminated 
their career in a mad-house. The same portion of the brain baingkapt 
a perpetual state of vibration becomes diseased, and ultimately 
communicates its morbid irritability to the entire cerebral mess; 
and; according to the degree of violence of that irritability, the 
delusion is partial or entire. 

With these facts before our eyes, it behoves us to be exceedingly 
careful to puvsue no one class of ideas so exclusively as to allow 
one class of vibrations perpetually to occur upon the brain. By 
changing our studies frequently we relieve the mind, and we may 
keep it occupied for a greater length of time upon several subjects 
successively, than we can upon any one of even the least trying and 
abstruse. 


HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL MEMORANDA 
OF OCTOBER. 

t 

Ox the first of this month, 1207, was born, at Winchester, Henry 
III ., son of King John; and who, in ISIS, succeeded to the crow*. 
He is sometimes styled Henty of Winchester; and since the time 
of this monarch, princes’ children have occasionally taken their 
names from the places of their birth, as Edward of Carnarvon, 
Ilcnry of Monmouth, John of Gaunt, &c. 

In ISM, Queen Mary, usually styled the Sanguinary, or Bloody, 
was crowned at Westminster. She was the daughter of fisray 
VIII., by Catherine of Arragon, of the line of Tudor , and wa* 

f There ham been exceptions, but so few that the general rule is almost 
the universal one. 
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(tom i« 1517. She married Pit tur of Spain, eldest son of Cto'/«frV f , man-of-war, of 110 guns and 1100 mop, was lost in, a violent 
m 1554. ’ , storm, near Jersey, and every soul on board perished. A monu- 

. In 1770, died at Newbury, about forty mile* from Boston, ment was erected, commemorative of this melancholy event, in 
in . North America, the Ttcv. George Whitfield, a celebrated Westminster Abbey. He was born in 1069, and entered early in 
English. divine, theologian, ami controversial writer, and founder, the navy, where, passing through several inferior stations, he 
in 1770, of the suet of Methodists, lie was born in 1714. lie attained the command of a ship, and greatly distinguished himself 
wcajorigiually a minister in the established church. He instituted by his bravery in the Mediterranean, under Sir Georoe Btno. 
the Orphan House, in GVuigia, in America; and erected two ex- H e was ma de admiral in 1734, and in 1743, was appointed Go- 
iensivc buildings for public worship m I/ondoi), one in Tottenham- ^vernor of Greenwich Hospital, but in the following year fell a 
ncxwrt-ruad, and the other neat Moorfitlds. victim to the element on which,he had so long triumphantly shone, 

. In 1795, died, at Uishley, in Leicestershire, Robert Bakewel), all j as above described. The same spot also proved fatal to the 


. su•celebrated-farmer and grazier, and who was the greatest im- 
.jwoveb of horses and cattle that England ever produced. Many 
’Anecdotes ere related .of his remarkable humanity to animals. 

‘ in 1811, died, at Dromorc, in Ireland, Dr. Percy, thirty 
years bishop tf that see. He was a man of a very refined taste, 
..'and extensive erudition, and one of the oldest members of the 
celebrated literary club established by Dr. Johnson. His works 
armre numerous and useful; amongst which we must not forget 
rto- mention his “ Key to the New Testament which gives an 
.account of the several books, their contents, their authors, and of 
•She times, places, and occasions, in which they were respectively 
•written. This justly popular woik has passed through many 
editions, and is used by the Universities, lie is also the author 
*>f “ The Hermit of Warkteorlh ,” and of the beautiful well-known 
-song, “ O Nannie will thou gang with me.” 

-On the third, died, at Urie, in Scotland, Itonr.RT Barclay, an 
wminent writer among the Quakers. He was born at Edinburgh, 
in 1648. His principal work is “yin Apology for the Quakers." 

On the fourth, 1704, Selkirk was left on the island of Juan 
Fernandez, in the Pacific Ocean, by Captain Siradum;. Selkirk 
was horn at Largo, in Scotland, about 1G80. lie was- a bold 
adventurer, and a good navigator, and made several voyages to the 
South Sea, &c.; in one of which, having, a quarrel with his coutr 
ruander, he was put ashore, as above named, with a few necessaries, 
,n fowling-piece, gunpowder, and shot, lie re he lived alone near 
three years, arid was then taken off by Captain Wood* Rogers. 
.During the lime of his remaining on-the island he had nearly 
forgotten his native tongue. De For: is supposed to have worked 
. aphis narrative into the Romance of Robinson Crusoe. 

.In 1814, died Samuel Jackson-Pratt, Esq., who commenced 
his Friary life under die name of Courtney Melmeth. He was a 
very prolific writer, and all his works tend to promote the in¬ 
terests of virtue, lie elosed his earthly career at Birmingham, 
hut was descended from a respectable family in liuiitiagdonskire.- 

On the seventh, 1795, died J)r. John (xvrge Zimmerman, a 
celebrated physician and philosopher, lie was born at llery, in 
die canton of • Iterne, in Switzerland, iri 1723. Ilis writings 
recommended him to the King of Puissia, and lie -was afterwards 
appointed, by the regency of Hanover, plijsii ian to lus Britannic 
Majesty. Ilis works ate, a “ Poem ori the Earthquake at Lisbon, 1 ’ 
1755; “A Physiological Dissertation on Irritability;" "An 
U*say on National Pride;” and “As Essay os Soliiupe;” ,tliipt 
has been translated into Fiench and English. 

On the seventh, 1796, died-Dr. Thomas Ui:ih, a learned divine 
♦if the Church of Scotland, lie was born m 1709, and was 
educated atihe University of Glasgow, where he became Professor 
•f,Moral "Philosophy. He-was also greatly distinguished as a 
rwdheinatieian and metaphysician, llss svoiks are “ 4* Enquiry 
into the Human Mind;” and “Essays on the LiftI’eclual aa\ 
Active Powers of Man.” 

■ On the eighth, in 1744, Admiral'Balch p.n, in the Victory] 


son of Ilcnry T., who was drowned there, November 26th, 1120, 
with above one hundred and forty young nbblemen, of the prin¬ 
cipal families of England atid'Normahdy. The king, on learning 
the calamity,'fainted away, and was never seen to smile after. 
That part of the English Channel, in which the above events 
occurred, is usually called the Strait, or Race of Alderney, and, in 
stormy weather, the passage over is always considered dangerous. 

On the eighth, 1795, died Dr. Andrew” Kippis, a celebrated 
divine arid biographer. He was bom in Nottingham, in 1727. 
lie was a writer for sometime In the Monthly Review ; arid in 
1701, he had a share in a periodical work, Called “The Library,” 
which failed. 'lie was tire principal author and conductor of the 
second edition of that great work, the “’Biographica Britannica.'’ 
Five volumes of this work were published iri his lifetime, and tins 
greatest part of the sixth was prepared before his death. In 1783, 
he published the I.ifc of Captain Cook, in one volume, 4to., and 
in the same year a Life of Dr. I.ardner, prefixed to bis works. Ilis 
sermons are remarkable for perspicuity, elegance, and energy. lie 
also wrote many other pieces. This great and good man was 
interred in Bunhill-fields, London. 

On this day, 1821, died Ciiristophf., King of the island of 
lfayti, by the title of Henry T. Citristophk gained his higli 
station by intrigue and the sword, anil maintained it by rigour 
and despotism: which severity at length excited the rebellion by 
which he losr his crown and life. Christophe was a native of the 
island of St. Christopher, one of the windward islands. Il.irn is 
now a republic, and governed by a president. 

The eleventh of this month, 179 7, is noted for Duncan's victory 
over the Dutch fleet, off Camperdown, near the island of Tevel, 
on the coast of Holland. Tu consequence of this most splendid 
victory, Admiral'Ylv^e.KW was created Lord Viscount Duncan, of 
Camperdown, to which honour a pension of. 2000/. [>er annum was 
annexed. Admiral Duncan was born at Dundee, in Scotland, in 
1731, and was of an ancient and respectable family, lie died in 
1804. The Dutch fleet, in the above engagement, was com¬ 
manded by the celebrated Admiral Do "Winter. 

On the twelfth, 1492, Columbus discovered St. Salvador, ono 
of. the Bahama Islands, in the West Indies. This was the first 
land he saw-in the New World. From Si Salvador he sailed to 
Cuba, and afterwards to Hispaniola, now called Hayti. After 
having discovered other islands, and taken possession of them in 
the names of their Catholic Majesties, he returned to Europe, 
taking with him some of the natives. Columbus was born at 
Genoa, in 1447, arid died at Valladolid, in Spain, in 1506. 

On this day, 1702, Snt George Rooke, with.the English arid 
Dutch fleet, attacked.die French fleet, and the Spanish galleons, 
in the port of Vigo, i B Gallicia, in Spain, when several men-of* war 
and galleons were taken, and many destroyed, apd abundance t»f 
plate and Other valuable effects fell into the.hands.of die.con¬ 
querors. Sir George Rooke was born .in 165Q, and died in 17ft8.'! 

On the 13th, 1815, Napoleon Bonaparte, who lately Jf .fcestrddo 
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tl*.. majestic. world, flifcea -colossus," arrived* at St. Helena, «• ar 
exileiprkoner*;” ■ affording-a strife ingrinvtance that if “-vaulting am 
bitton" can- raise*a mast from-the tercet station, it can also pros¬ 
trate him from the highest. A declaration ascribed to this captive 
chief is full'of wisdom,: and offers a salutary lesson to , “ ’ At wicked 
rulers of : mankinds” “ I kam tinned against the liberal idea* of 
Ullage,' and-IkaaefnUem.' 1 

Oh* thfe 14th} 1068, was.fought- the "memorable Battle of Hast- 
itigs, which transferred the crown of England to William, Duka 
of Normandy 5 and‘Octobes 14th was thfe day of the. birth, a* well 
as of the defeat and death, of H ahold II. 

Harold and his two brothers, who were also.slain in- this en¬ 
gagement, were interred in Waltham Abbey Church, Essex. A 
plain stone, of gray>marble, wav it is said* erected over the king 
with this.expressive epitaph,. Hanetdus ■ Infctix" the unhappy 
Ilurotdi 

On'this day, 1601, died at Prague, in Bohemia, tlte illustrious 
Astronomer, Tvcuo-B rahe* repeating several times “ I have not- 
H'itd in vain.t” He was-born in. 1546, at Knudstorp, in Schonen, 
iu.Sfe.edon, a distnict which at that period belonged to Denmark ; 
hence he is styled the u ^Danish Astronomer.” Ilis works show him 
to have been a very accurate observer: lie made several important 
discoveries, arid was the-first who determined the effects of refiuc- 
t ion* whereby we see the Sun, or any star,- above the horizon, before 
it is so in reality-; as we see the bottom of a vessel when filled 
with waterj. which, in the same position we do not perceive when 
empty. Among his works, die best are “ The Radolphine Tablets'' 
and “ The Wistaria Celestit'." 


COUNTRY CHARACTERS AND CHARAC¬ 
TERISTICS. 

THE‘SHEPHERD AND IDS DOG- 

Tib tine is the shepherd with his faithful ard intelligent dog; and 
his- well- tended flock are spread around, cropping the. short but 
sweet hot ham* of the downs: Of all the characters one meets with 
in the country, there is none who has so much of the simpjicity-of 
nature associated with him as ilia shepherd. In the second ge¬ 
neration of the human race, as we have it in Holy Writ, the only 


*'The follow ing further remarks on the expression, " 1 hurt nut lived 
hi i am," are worthy of notice. Jin. Uoiir.RTSim, the Historian, in one 
ot his l ist conversations with Hat Kiismxl, expressed his joy in re. 
floi ting thtlt his life on Kurtti had not been altogether in ruin. Erict- 
m n, a l«w hours only previous to his dissolution, speaking of the tor. 
merits ot Ins disorder to it friend, told loin, that the jov lie then tell in 
his mind tn fife review of'his public instruction, stood, us it were, in 
battle array betwixt him- nnd the upromos which he endured. “ I shall 
bmlioppy,' 1 says tho pious-S twhm, '• if, at the close of life, I carty with 
mo to the grave the merit;of having been useful to societu,’ Of persons, 
lvhuse studies and pursuits'are accommodated to general utility, it may 
bo truly aflirmed, that (key lived to. soots purpose ; which can never be 
said of tliosn, how uncommon soever their abilities and attainments, 
w ho spend life in. abstract speculation; end produce nothing of real 
uso ami service to theit fclloiv-crentures. The.soul-cheering .expret. 
emu* / have not lived .inaiain, was never more appropriately used than 
hv Lon o GnrwiLM!,. when lie. brought the Mure Trade Trims Hill 
into the House- of Lords, Mfty Tfli, 18 tl. His Lordship then obseived, 
tlintit had been liis gijod fortune to introduce tliat act into the Hduse, 
which wan first- paused for ilia Abolition of the i Strive Trade, Ife con¬ 
sidered it, he said, as the most honourable act of bis public life; and 
might esv at the close -of that life,.— I haoa not Heed in vain, Tho last 
words which the immortal Nkliok uttored wen, “ Thanh C odd I hues 
uoni )ny duty.”—S ouths*’# Life .of Return, 


hioord ttpott'whifch we turn Implicitly depend lot the agfetrOMdttfe. 
races of fediich it gives us the history Abel; the second.bwnu/af i 

men* was a-shfepl^rd; and because -of the greater simplifckytaMfe* 
karitjr of lxis life, and the consequently greater acceptability fef* 
his offering in the estimation of his Maker,- lie was murdered 
)iis elder brother Cuin, the husbandman j and thus was the firs' 5 
jvictiin of the human raco,—the first upon whom death passed. 

I Tlie fabled golden age of ilia ancients was an age of shepherd* ; 
£nd the notion of it was in oik probability.founded on the Bible 
account of Abel. Be that as it may, in the whole histoiy of both 
the Old and the New Testaments, theshepherd is always used as thfe 
Symbol for the man of gentle manners; tho one who is kind and* 
compassionate to the helpless; hq, who-Jeads those under his cars- 
[o “ the green pastures, beside the still waters,” and who “ gather* 
the lambs with his araps/and carries them-in iris bosom." 

It is not meant to be said* that at the present daj^atmers murder 
shepherds* or that there -is any move of substantial virtue, or of real 
vice iu tho one of them than there is in the oilier. But tlie testi ¬ 
mony in favour of the shepherd is so general, and conies from the 
annals of so many nations, that it is altogether impossible not to 
believe-that there is not only some truth, but a great deal of truth . 
in it. It is not a matter tliat calls for any science, but merely one- 
of the most common observation; one which any body can per¬ 
fectly understand, though they know not one letter of the alphabet. 
and,-therefore, it is one about which there can hardly be a mistake 

In fact, there are many causes that conspire to make the life of 
the shepherd a life of purity as well as simplicity. One, however, 
is -alipost decisive. It would be perfectly absurd to- suppose that 
we learn to be vicious from any thing in nature. Vice, of what¬ 
ever kind i* maybe, is of human origin, and there are no examples- 
of vice on-track le»s*doiuis or on green bills; as little are there any 
in sheep or sheep dogs; and though foxes will kill and steal, am! 
ravens destroy the diseased of the flock, their depredations have 
no resemblance whatever to tlie crimes of human beings. Those 
animals are just as much in the way of nature when they kill 
sheep, or punch out the eyes of sick or weakly ones, as the sheep 
are when they nip the blades of glass, or tlie shepherd when )«.-■ 
cuts his bread and quaffs the clear water of the spring; and thus . 
though he may regret wliat they do, that can never teach him any 
human vice, or lead Inm to the pcrpet.ation of any human crime. 

By the shephcid is nut meant tlie man who opens the gates o' 
tlife enclosure, or shifts the hurdles, or otherwise disposes of tlie 
sheep on the agricultural farm: That is no genuine shepherdV 
employment, he must be on those wilds which no plough has 
broken up for-centuries, and tliore must-be nothing of liumcu, 
nature them hut himself. Hie pathless downs and the tracklesa.- 
tnoors, are the two places for finding the shepherd, because on- 
them he is in his primitive state; and there are s.oiue places of ihr 
country where the shepherd on the moor docs not see a huimwr. 
being for mouths. But so far from being idle or lopely, he is. 
very busy; and: very happy. It is astonishing how much more 
companionable and cheering to the mind tlie scenes of nature arc. 
thdn scenes of art where one meets with no people. But on re- 
tick on, the cause is easily seen. When we find any scene of art 
without inhabitant*., wc are reminded of death.and ruin; and the- 
iner the scone is, uud the less it is changed, the painful feeling m 
die more keen; because it tells us, that the cause of desolation inuat - 
have been serious; and ne ts our own time. If one meeta with <b* 
trace of: the ancient-Britons, one feels very little emotion,but its 
rather led into a train of purely historical meditation; and if one 
come* to a Roman camp, or to a tessclated pavement, one ean ex, 
d'.nine it as a mutter of mere curiosity. One does not much miiuU. 
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the ruins of the baronial castles; and can look upon Carisbrook, 
m Caernarvon, or any of the other fragment of once mighty struc¬ 
tures that spot tlw land, with the same indifference, or the same 
search of picturesque affect, as if they were grey stones that mai 
had never touched. But when we come to a deserted house, i 
which tlie traces of inhabitants arc still risible, it is another, and 



TUB SHEPHEBD AMD HIS DOG. 

£u more painful matter; and there are few sights that bring more 
touching sorrow, to a man, than when, after a long absence, and 
many fond thoughts of the place of his nativity, he comes back to 
it, and duds it razed, or the spoiler in the act of racing it, even 
for the purpose of erecting a finer one on its site. 

W ith natural scenes and objects it is far otherwise. They call 
forth no regrets or other painful thoughts. They have no ruins, 
hut are ever new. When the frost breaks down a portion of the cliff, 
it is a new heap of stones below; and when the flood of the river 
wears away the steep bank, there is a new meadow formed on the 
•ther side. 

But the shepherd has not even that. His solitude is in the soft 
season; and' all the sights around him are sights of peace and 
tenderness; and be gives himself up to the study of nature. He 
knows all the signs of the atmosphere; and when he retires to his 
cot at nigh*., he knows to what kind of morning he shall waken; 
and when he comes o\it in the morning, he sees the weather of the 
day to its close. The very dew on the grass is a monitor to him, 
and the voice of the wind is perfectly intelligible. If that murmurs 
softly like a Hutu breathing a mournful tune on the minor keys, 
then he takes his thickest cloak with him, and leads his charge to 
the neighbourhood of the little care or the shelter stone. But if 
the voice is as clear as a bell, he knows that the day will be dry 
and exhilarating. 

It is astonishing what keen cyc9 those shepherds have, and how 
indeed all their senses are quickened by the freshness of the open 
down. The shepherd will jrot only see a sheep at a distance 
where you can hardly discover a white speck, but ne will be able 
to say whether that sheep belongs to his flock or not. At parting 
or at gathering time, his eye runs far faster than the pen of the 
readiest accountant, or than the expertest tallyman ton number 
yriili the hand. The flock maybe hundreds, nay, thousands,and j 
yet he can sec at a glance if even one be missing; and not only | 
that, for he can instantly recollect the time and place when it was ! 


last safe; and when the rest are once settled, he eon go and find 
the lost sheep, or ascertain that it hat been destroyed, in a man¬ 
ner which those who'are not acquainted with what 'attention and 
habit can accomplish, would not credit. 

The dog, which is the companion and playfellow of his master, 
and would no more be separated from his master, or his master 
from him, than an ordinary man would be from his oldest and 
fastest friend, is perhaps the most wonderful of die two. In 
those wilds the shepherd and the dog have a language of their 
own; and the dog could not understand or obey the orders |of a 
stranger, even though he were, as all true shepherds' dogs are, 
very docile and willing to obey; and as tittle could a common dog 
understand and obey the shepherd. One general trait in good 
sheep dogs is never to bite a sheep. If the sheep “ stand at 
g*», the dog will run in and pinen the hind leg of the “ bell- 
bearer,” but never to such an extent as either to bruise the flesh 
Or cut the skin. The dog hits as neatly on the place near the 
joint, where a smart tVritch of pain causes no injury, as the most 
skilful anatomist knows how to twitch the “ funny hone” of the 
elbow. The dog does more than that. The shepherd always 
points out to the dog the direction in which the'sheep are to be 
driven; and-if they are “brought up" by the “standing” of the 
leader with their heads out of the direction, the dog, if they will 
not obey his call, (for he always tries, that first), and he is forced to 
“ go in,” turns the leader St. the same time that he sets him 
forward, ip the same ftay as the rudder toms a vessel. He pinches 
'he leg on the side toward which the sheep an to go;. and as (as is 
■veil known of horses when they are onoe pricked by the bayonets in a 
charge) animals always run upon the pain, die sheep is turqed round; 
md it is probable, that the pinch is sharp in ptupomon as the.direction 
s to be turned. If the sheep is to go straight on, the dqjj pinches 

both legs as quick as lightning. It is not often, howevei? that the 
dogs on the open sheep-walks have occasion to do that. There is 
little there to alarm the sheep; indeed, walks that give much actual 
oil either to the shepherd or the dog, are never of much value. 
Sheep that are much disturbed or raced about, never thrive well. 
A sheep is a tender4s well as a timid creature; and it is always 
most valuable when it is .most gently used, 

. The conduct of the sheep dog is not at all analogous to hunt- 
ting, even when he is sept to drive intruders from the pasture; 
and his own flock are not afraid of him,—so flu* from that, indeed, 
hat he will sometimes gather in'the stragglers, merely by calling 
:o them. But while the flock are obeying without fear,and in an 
irderiy manner ‘the voice of their own dog, let but some unbred 
:ur set up his tuneless yelp, and they will be all “gazing” and 
hen “ wide,” the next moment. Ill-bred dogs in sheep-walks 
arc, like ill-bred men in company, horrible nuisances 
It is very pleasing to see the shepherd and his dog dining 
ogether on the moor. There is a perfect understanding between 
hem. The dog does not yell for his food tike a beagle in a 
ennel, and as little does he fawn and cringe for it like a spaniel, 
[he dog looks on with the utmost patience while the shepherd 
inties the tittle store, and then, as both have equally won it, it is 
‘a bit to yon, end a bit to ms,” till both are satisfied. Men help 
beir friends first, and so does the shepherd his dog; and if they 
are mi short commons, it is the shepherd that bears the hunger. 
3o he may, the dog not only saves him many a weary mile, but 
nables him to do what ten men could not accomplish without the 

°fhe group after dinner is as interesting as some that are more 
fashionable. The shepherd leans mi his elbow, and looks alter- 
lately at the dog and the sheep, if these happen to be widely 
pread. The dog lies with his fore-legs stretched out, and keeps 
us eye on his master all the time. If the morning has been 
fatiguing and hot, the shepherd covers himself with his cloak 
,nd takes his sietta, but while the master is asleep, the dog never 
loses an eye. lie sits and watches, and if any part of the flock 
ander, he hurries off to call them in; and when the -shepherd 
-akeris he finds every thing right. One of the prettiest little 
ictures in pastoral life is, that of the shepherd sleeping, the dog 
matching, and one or two sheep looking on. In snort, when in 
state of nature, the shepherd is a delightful character, the dog 
dmirable, and the flock useful. 
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THE WONDERS OF ANIMATED NATURE. 



OF THE ELEPHANT. ' 

Of the Elephant, there ore several varieties, but all agreeing 
jji their generic and specific distinctions. In size and strength 
they surpass all quadrupeds, and in sagacity are only inferior to 
man. 

To describe their exact size is very difficult, as they have been 
seen from ttvtn to fifteen feet high; and no description can con¬ 
vey a just idea of their magnitude, unless the animal itself has been 
presented to the view, litis wonderful quadruped is a native of 
Atin and Africa, but is most numerous in the latter. They are 
found chiefly between the river Senegal and the Cape of Good 
Hope, and here they abound more than in any other part of the 
' world. In their natural state, Elephants delight in frequenting 
tl»e banks of rivers and moist situations, environed with the thickest 
woods. They always disturb the water before drinking; and often 
VOL. i. 


fill their trunks with it, spouting it out in the manner of a foun¬ 
tain for amusement or revenge. 

Though the Elephant is the strongest as well as the longest of 
all quadrupeds, yet in a state of nature it is neither fierce nor 
mischievous; but mild and peaceable in its disposition, it neither 
exerts its force nor strength. In its native deserts this animal is 
seldom seen alone, but appears to be particularly social and 
friendly with its kind, the oldest of the troop always appearing as. 
the leader, and the next in seniority bringing up the rear, litis 
older is, however, merely observed when they aie upon the march 
in search of cultivated grounds, where they expect to have their 
progress impeded by the proprietors of those lauds they ate going 
to lay waste. The largest Elephants aio found in India. Ifs co¬ 
lour is that of the mouse. Its skin is so hard, that a sharp sword 
cannot penetrate through it, especially on the back; the most tender 
part being under the belly. Although its eyes are peculiarly small, 
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yet they are completely expressive of what the creature feels ; and 
•when turning them upon an affectionate master, it is astonishing to ob 
serve how much tetlderness they reveal. Its sense of smelling is alsi 
very delicate, and if effaces a great fondness for odoriferous flowers 
Its hearing is likewise remarkably acute; and no animal is so 
exquisitely affected by the touch. It has fonr teeth in each jaw. 
with which it grinds its meat like meal j besides these, it has two 
others, which hang out beyond the rest; these two are ivory. It 
the male they grow downwards, in the female, upwards. Those 01 
the male are the largest; those of the female are smaller, but 
sharper. One of them it keeps always sharp, to revenge injuries; 
and with the other it roots up trees and plants for its food. The 
tooth of the male «grows to about ten feet in length, and are fre¬ 
quently found to weigh upwards oY three hundred pounds weight 
The teeth of the female are considered the most valuable. Those 
they lose once in ten years; which, falling off, they carefully 
bury them in the firth, (as is thought) on purpose that men may 
not find them. Its legs are massy columns of three or four feet 
in circumference, and fiva or six in height. Its body is remark¬ 
ably round and bulky, and nearly destitute of hair. Hut the most 
singular and peculiar characteristic of this extraordinary animal is 
its proboscis, or trunk; and of all'the instruments which the super¬ 
abundant wisdom and goodness of the Creator has bestowed on 
the various forms of animal life, this is perhaps the most complete 
and the most admirable. It is composed of nerves, membranes, 
and sinews, and is the organ of smelling, and atso serves him as a 
hand, to receive his food. It is crooked, grisly, and flexible; and 
has the power of contracting, lengthening, and turning in every 
direction. With this instrument, the animal can lift from the 
ground the smallest piece of money, select herbs and flowers, and 
grasp any thing so firmly that no force can tear jt from its grasp. 
Besides the above peculiarities of the Elephant, it has several 
otheis that are well-deserving of our notice. Its legs are high and 
very strong, the joints of which they can bend at pleasure. Its 
feet are round, like those of a horse, and very broad. It is a great 
lover of wine, and will drink (if fame be true) about fourteen gal¬ 
lons at a time, of either wine or water. It goes with young about 
two years, and brings forth but one nt a time, and that about tbe 
size of a calf, and grows to thirty. If it receives no hurt it will live 
from one to two hundred years. 

Of all animals, the Elephant, whenKfece tamed, is the most gentle 
and obedient. Its attachment to its keeper is remarkable; mid it 
seems to live but to serve and obey him, and when treated with 
kindness, it testifies its gratitude by fulfilling nil the desires of its 
keeper, and caressing him with affectionate fondness; receives his 
commands with attention, and executes them with punctuality and 
zeal; bends its knees when he expresses a wish to ride, and wil¬ 
lingly exerts its utpiost strength, which, in drawing burdens, is 
equal to that of sir horses; and, without fatigue, it can support 
aooUt four thousand pounds weight upon its back. 

Though this animal seems capable both of gratitude- and affec¬ 
tion, disappointment or injustice produces resentment and spleen; 
and, though faithfully attached to a kind protector, the least alter¬ 
ation m his behaviour would be indignantly received. Before the 
destructive Use of fire-arms was known, the princes of the East 
placed their chief dependance in war on the number and discipline 
of theft- Elephants ; but now, they chiefly use them for parade, or 
as beasts of burden. This animal, notwithstanding its enormous 
bulk,does not by any means want quickness m its movements. It 
- troth wdth considerable agility, and can easily ovetuke a man at 
Ms greatest speed; but, as it cannot turn very readily, he is able 
tfi’tty time to escape from it by running to one side. Hunters 
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ate able to kill it by attacking it from behind, or ou the 
flanks. 

The natural inlttrrit of F.r.EfoUNTS indficei thfcnj id live in 
society; they consequently are observed jn great nunjberl in the 
interior of the forests : these they seldom leave, except for the pur¬ 
pose of devastating the heighbouring plantations. Their troops 
or liertls consist of from forty to a hundred, of both sexes, and all 
ages. They are conducted, as before observed, by the two oldest, 
one in front, and the other in the rear. When they leave the 
forests, if there is any appearance of danger, they observe a deter¬ 
mined ordc-r of progress: the young ones are placed ill the middle, 
surrounded by the old ones. 

Some Elephants live in solitude, and entirely apart from society; 
these are called by the Indians grandahs. They are always males, 
which, it is believed, have been chased from the herds, by the 
jealousy of other individuals of their sex. They are, in general, 
excessively ferocious: they often leave the forests, attack mankind 
rithout the least provocation, lay waste the fields, throw down the 
hufs of the peasants, and destroy the cattle. Thfe farmers are 
frequently compelled to set guards against them, who are posted, 

i- the purpose, in a kind of sentry-boxes, of great-strength, formed 
of bamboo. When the men perceive one of these Elephants 
approaching they give the alarm to each other, and drive away the 
inimal by making a great noise, and by firing at it with muskets. 
When these Elephantg penetrate into villages they commit the most 
dreadful desolation. Tbe Elephants that live is troops arc not 
dangerous, unless they ate irritated: a roan may pass very near 
them without in the least degree attracting their notice. 

The manner of taking and taming animals of so prodigious a 
strength, which seems to set all human power at defiance, deserves 
a few remarks. In order to take them wild in the woods, a spot 
>f ground is fixed upon, which is surrounded with a palisade, 
made of the thickest and strongest trees, joined by cross-bars, 
vhich tend to increase their strength. These posts are fixed at 
,uch a distance from each other that a man can easily pass between; 
nd there is only one great passage left open, through which the 
ilephant can easily come, which is contrived upon such a prin- 
iple as to close upon him the moment he has passed. To decoy 
he animal into this snare, it is necessary to conduct a tame female 
ito the woods, which its keeper compels to set up a cry that 
istantly attracts the attention of one of her male friends, and 
j iduces him to follow the alluring sound, until he finds himself 
| entrapped beyond retreat. The deceiving object of his solicitude 
still continues to lament and cry, and ha pursues her into a con¬ 
fined passage, that it is impossible for him either to proceed or 
return; but when he perceives her let out at a private door he 
begins to show violent marks of indignation at the deceit. The 
humers, in the meantime, fix cords around his body, and endeavour 
to soften his anger by throwing buckets of water upon his back, 
pouring oil down his ears, and rubbing his body with fragrant 
leaves; two tame animals are then introduced to him, each of 
which alternately caress him with their trunks; afterwards a third 
is brought forward that has been taught to instruct the new-comer, 
upon which an officer of some distinction rides. The hunters then 
open the inclosure, and the tractable creature leads his captive 
along until they arrive at a massy pillar, to which, for about 
twenty-four hours, it is tied. During that period, its indignation 
begins to subside, and in the course of a fortnight it becomes com¬ 
pletely tamed, acquires an attachment for the person Who attends 
it, and thoroughly comprehends the different sounds of liis voice. 

Among the numerous anecdotes of the Elephant, the following- 
are among the most interesting.^ 
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An Elephant that was kept at Versailles, seemed to be sensible 
bf it when any one attempted to make sport of him, and to keep 
the affm nt in mind till he found an opportunity for retaliation. 

A Painter wished to make a drawing of this animal in an 
unusual attitude, with his trunk elevated, and his woutb open. 
In order to keep the Elephant in this position, thl artist's servant 
threw fruit into his mouth, but more frequently only made him 
believe that he was about to do it. Although this greatly irritated 
the Elephant, he did not attack the servant, but, as if sensible that 
the painter was tile instigator of the deception that had been prac¬ 
tised upon him, he directed his eyes towards the latter, and threw 
out of bis trunk such a quantity of water upon him as completely 
destroyed the drawing. 

Ibis Elephaut generally availed himself less of his strength than 
of his ingenuity. He once unbuckled with the greatest calmness 
and deliberation, a strong leathern strap, which had been fastened 
round his legs, and as his attendant had tied the buckle round with 
packthread, and secured it with many knots, the animal very deli¬ 
berately unloosed them all, without breaking either the strap or the 
packthread. 

Acosta, Tpiates the following circumstance. A soldier in Lochin 
threw, in sport, the shell of a coeoa-uut at an Elephant. The 
Elephant felt the affront, but dissembling his resentment, picked 
up the shell. 8ome days after, seeing the soldier walking 
along, he stepped up to him, and returned'the compliment, by 
throwing the same shell in his face. He then walked off, seem¬ 
ingly much pleased at having thus retaliated the affront he had 
ri craved. 

Another soldier refused to give the road to an Elephant and his 
conductor, at which the Elephant was higMy affronted. Some 
days after meeting the soldier upon the banks of a river, at a 
time when he had not his keeper with him, he seised him with his 
1 1 uuk, ducked birn several times in the water, agd jthen let him go. 

In Delhi, an Elephant passing along the streets, put his trunk 
into a tailor’s shop, where several people were arwork, one of them 
pricked the end of it with his needle ; the animal passed on; but in 
the next dirty poodle tilled his trunk with water, returned tofathc 
shop, and spurting every diop among the people who hail offended 
lam, and spoiled their work. 

An Elephant in Adas war, in India, often passed through the 
bazaar, oi market, and as he went by a certain herb-woman, always 
iceened a handful of greeus: at length he was seized with one of his 
periodical tits of rage, broke his fetters, and running through the 
market, put the crowd to flight, and among others this woman, who, 
m haste, forgot a little child she. had brought with her. The animal 
recollecting the spot where his benefactress used to sit, took up 
the infant gently on his trunk, and placed it in safety on a stall. 

Ala. liissr informs us, that an Elephant having once killed his 
keeper in a fit of resentment, the wife of the man, who was witness 
of the terrible scene, took her two children mid laying them dowu 
Tft the feet of the animal, said to him—“ As you have killed my 
husband, you may now bill me and my children also.” The Ele¬ 
phant immediately grew calm, and, as if struck with remorse, took 
up the eldest boy with his trunk, placed him upon his back, and 
from thence forward would suffer np other person to ride him. 

'Jhe above engraving represents an Elephant ^attacking a Rhi¬ 
noceros. 


OF TIIE RHINOCEROS. 

,()r this animal there are two varieties, one with* a single hoin, 
die other with two, on its nose. Next to the elephunt, it is the 
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most powerful of all quadrupeds; and the most bulky fttpipt the 
Hippopotamus. Its length is' commonly twelve feet, its height six 
or seven, and its circumference is nearly equal tp its length. It is 
a native of the same countries, and inhabits the same forests at thf 
elephant. 

Many fabulous accounts have been given of this animal respect¬ 
ing its fierceness, as well as his strength. The one which was 
shown in London, in 1739, never was out of humour but when ill 
used ; appeared both submissive and attached to his keeper; and 
scgpicd perfectly to understand the meaning of his threats. The 
appetite of this animal, though very young when it left Bengal, 
was so astonishingly great, that it is said the expense of his food 
and passage amounted to nearly ^thousand pounds. The skin of this 
animal is so hard as to resist the sword and spear, and toe shot of 
hunters, lie is a mortal enemy to the Elephant, whom he seldon? 
meets with without a battle; and aims chiefly the belly, bein£ 
the softest part, which, if he miss, the elephant is too great a 
match for him with his trunk and teeth .—{See the engraving.) 

The horn of toe Rhinoceros sometime! measures nearly four feet 
in length, by six or seven inches at the base, which is usually of a 
brown or olive colour. The form of the head greatly resembles that 
of the hog, but the ears are larger, and stand erect: the eyes, though 
small, are bright and piercing, aud the legs remarkably strong and 
thick. Like hogs, it is fond of wallowing in marshy places, gnd 
lives entirely on vegetable food. The horn is said to possess great 
medicinal virtues. 

The two-homed Rhinoceros is a very scarce animal. It is found 
only in Africa; and was a long time supposed to be merely a 
fabulous creature, till observed by Dr. Sparrman, at the Cape of 
Hood IIopc, and described in his travels. The two-homed Rhi¬ 
noceros has never yet been brought into Europe. Indeed, the 
history of its tribe is not ycl freed from difficulties. 


ANCIENT ARGUMENT IN FAVOUR OF UNIVERSAL 
KNOWLEDGE. 

The great Au ru n, the patriot king of England, had a saying, 
“ That lie ic] mti.d a man fi ecborn, and yet illiterate, no better than a 
bea^t, a brainless beast, anil very sot.” Nor would he admit any 
one into office in his court, hrffwever deserving their pretensions in 
oilier respects, who was not learned. 6 


APOPHTHEGMS. 

It ought always to be steadily inculcated, that virtue is toe 
highest pi oof of understanding, and the onty solid basis of great¬ 
ness ; and that vice is the natural consequence "of narrow thoughts, 
that it begins in mistake, and ends in ignominy. 

Honour and justice, reason and equity, go a very great way in 
securing prosperity to those who use them; and, in case qf failure, 
they secure the best retreat, and the most honourable consolation. 

Solon being asked why, among his laws, there was not fi ns 
against personal affronts, answered,—that he could not bfefievo toe 
world so fantastical as to regard them. 

A passionate temper renders a man unfit for advice, 
him of his reason, robs him of all that is great or noble 
nature, makes him unfit for conversation, destroys fpiepjlshjp, 
changes justice into cruelty, and turns all order into Confittrinp. 

To lie able to bear provocation w an argument fit great wisdom; 
and to forgive it, is a proof of a great mirld. • - , 

Wlrnt men are deficient m reason, they usually make up in rage. 
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OF THE FOUR NEW PLANETS—VESTA, CERES, 
PALLAS, AND JUNO. 

WiniiK the present century four new planets have been dis¬ 
covered, which had escaped the notice of astronomers on account 
of their smallness,- their orbits are between those of Mart and 
Jupittr. 

The nearest of (lieso to the Sun is called VESTA, and it is calcu¬ 
lated that her mean distance from him is 222,000.000 of miles. 
She is very small, but no accurate admeasurement has yet been 
made of her diameter, some estimating it at only 80, and others as 
high as 4000 miles. It seems scarcely probable, that a globe, not 
more than eighty miles in diameter, would be visible, even with a 
telescope, at the distance of so many millions of miles. 

Vesta jierforms her revolution round the Sun in five years and 
twenty-three days. As no observations haw; been made on her 
diurnal rotation, *or the inclination of her axis, the length of her 
day and night is unknown. 

Vesta was discovered by Pit. Oi Bi ns, of lliemcn, March 29, 
1807. The next of these planets is Ceres, which is 265,009,000 of 
miles from the Sun, ami perforins her revolution round him infoiir 
years, twenty-one days and a half. Her diameter has been esti¬ 
mated at 160 miles. It is hardly possible to suppose, that so .small 
a globe can be inhabited. 

CERES was discovered Jan. 1,1801, the first day of the present 
century, by M. PIOZZI, of Palermo, in Sicily. This planet was 
so named in honour of Ceres I't rdinumlcz, King of Naples. 

PALLAS, discovered by 1)11. OLHEIIS, March 28, 1802, is 
exceedingly small, being, according to Dr. Ilertchd, not more 
than thirty miles in diameter, though, by others, she is estimated 
at 110. She is 265,000,000 of miles from the Sun, and makes a 
circuit of her orbit in the same time as Ceres docs. 

JUNO, discovered September 1, 1804, by M. IIARDINO, of 
Lilicnthal, near Uromon, revolves at about 290,000,000 of miles 
from the Sun, and is 5 years, 18 i { days performing her course. 
She appears like a star of the eighth magnitude, but the measure 
of her diameter has not yet been ascertained. Her orbit lies be¬ 
tween the cubits of Mars and Ceres 


OF JUP#ER. 



the mighty JUPITER, which, fiom his immense bulk, is very pio- 
bably named after the Jolwfous king and father of the path and wen. 

This immense planet is 89,170 miles in diameter, and is al out 
1400 times larger than the Earth. His mean distance from the 
Sun computed a$ 490,000,000 of miles, and be n.ous in bis orbit 
at the rate of about 25,000 miles an hour, or about one-fourth of the 
velocity of Mercury. 


But while his motion in his orbit is thus comparatively slow, his 
diurnal rotation on bis axis is amazing, being not less than 26,000 
miles an hour. 

The time of Jupiter's revolution in his orbit, is 11 years,315 days, 
14 hours; and on his axis 9 hours, 56 minutes: his year is therefore 
12 of ours, but his astronomical day is not half so long as that of 
the Earth. 

Ju vitek, when viewed through a telescope, appears to liave a 
luminous atmosphere, in which spots and streaks are seen, the latter 
of which are denominated Belts. That these are formed iu some 
fluid substance is evident, from their frequently varying their num¬ 
ber, their form, and their direction. Sometimes several belts are seen 
across the body of the planet; sometimes these coalesce into one 
broad belt; sometimes the belts are in a diagonal* direction, but 
this is a rare occurrence. 

If we may hazard a conjecture, it seems probable that this lumi¬ 
nous atmosphere is intended by its Great Creator to supply the 
want of light to Jupiter, occasioned by bis great distance from the 
Sun; for as the Sun appears to Jupiter forty-eight times less than 
he does to us, his light must be so small in proportion, and if the 
satellites of Jupiter reflect only the light they receive from the Sun, 
the assistance they afford must be trifling indeed. 

I f, on the contrary, we suppose Jujriter, Saturn, and Uranus, to 
be thus provided with a supply of light in addition to that which 
they receive from the Sun, the spots and belts on their surface 
will be rationally accounted for, as well as the brilliancy of their 
satellites, which are at too immense a distance to be completely 
illuminated by the Sun’s rays. The openings in the atmosphere of 
Jupiter, by which his opaque body is partially seen, assume the 
form of belts, probably, in consequence of the great swiftness of his 
rotation on his axis. 

The form of Jupiter is that of an oblate spheroid, his equatorial 
diameter exceeding his axis by six thousand miles; this, however, 
is so small in comparison with his bulk, as to detract but little 
from his rotundity. 

The axis of Jupiter is neurly perpendicular to the plane of his 
orhit, so that he has no variety of seasons; this is another proof 
of infinite wisdom in the arrangement of the planetary worlds, for 
had his axis been much inclined, vast tracts round the poles would 
have been deprived of the Sun's influence -for six of our years to¬ 
gether. 

Jupiter is attended by four secondary planets, or satellites, which 
revolve round him as their primary, and with him round the Sun; 
the Jirst of tliese, which is rather more distant from him than the 
Moon from the Earth, perforins its revolution in 1 day, 18 hours, 
2?^. minutes; the second, about 420,000 miles distant, revolves 
in 3 days, 13 hours, 13} minutes ; the thud, about 676,000 miles 
distant, in 7 days, 3 hours, -421 minutes; and the fourth, about 
1,200,000, in 16 days, 16 hours,"32 minutes. 

Imagination cannot picture to itself a more magnificent and 
sublime object than Jupiter, when viewed from his satellites. The 
Earth appears exceedingly large and splendid to the inhabitants of 
thg Moon, it being forty-nine times the bulk of that satellite. But 
what must this be compared with the view of Jupiter from the 
nearest satellite'; the distance is but little more than that of the 
Moon from the Earth ; yet, the bulk of Jupiter is 68,000 times 
that of the Moon. 

The satellites of Jupiter are, at certain times, hidden from the 
dew of the Earth in two ways; either by their passing through the 
.liadow of their primary, which constitutes an eclipse of the satel- 

Diagonal, drawn across a figure, from one comer or angle to another. 
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lite, by passing behind his body, which is denominated an occul- 
tation. 

By accurate observations made on these Eclipses and occulta- 
tions, the distance of Jupiter from the Earth, the. progressive ve 
locity of light, and the longitude of places may be determined. 

The velocity of light may be discovered with tolerable accuracy, 
by observing how much sooner an eclipse of one of his satellite; 
may be seen when Jupiter is in his perigee, or nearest distance from 
the Earth, than when he is in his apogee, or greatest distance: aj 
this is about a quarter of an hour, light traverses the diameter o 
the Earth's orbit in that time, and consequently from the Sun to the 
Earth in between seven and eight minutes. 

The difference of longitude between two places may be found by 
a person at each of the places observing the same eclipse of one o' 
Jupiter’s satellites; the difference of the computed time being 
turned into degrees and minutes, reckoning an hour equal to fifteen 
degrees, will give the difference of longitude between the two 
places. 

Both the planets and their satellites appear to move in a different 
direction at different times; at'one period seeming to move from 
west to cast, and at another from east to west; th c former is called 
their direct, and the latter their retrograde motion. 

When a planet is arrived at the eastern or western extremity of 
its orbit, it seems for % time to be stationary, though it is in reality 
moving with its usual velocity; these appearances are merely the 
result of the situation of the planet’s orbit as it respects the 
Earth. 

The satellites of Jupiter sometimes transit his disk, Hut are too 
distant to be observed in that situation, unless with a very power¬ 
ful telescope, especially as their illuminated side is then wholly or 
paitially turned towards the Earth. 

Notwithstanding the different periods of their'revolution, these 
satellites sometimes rise at the same time, and sometimes all are on 
the meridian together. In these positions they must present a very 
interesting spectacle. 

The satellites of Jupiter were first discovered by Galileo* in 
id 10, who called them Mrdiccan stars, in honour of the fjmily of 
Mi ilici, his patrons. 


SATURN. 



Next to Jupiter Saturn is the most stupendous p'anet of our 
Sysi cm, and, with the exception of Uranus, the most remote. In 
consequence of his great distance, lie shines with a pale feeble 
light, yet not one of the heavenly bodies presents more interesting 
phenomena when viewed through a good telescope. * 

Saturn moves in an orbit, the mean semidiameter of which is 


900,000,000 of miles, which is consequently his distance fawn the 
Sun. And as his motion in his orbit is only 93,100 miles an 
hour, lie is 29 years, 174 days, 2 hours, in completing his annual 
revolution, so that his year is nearly thirty of ours. 

The diameter of Saturn is 79,600 miles, so t^at he is about one 
thousand times as large as the Earth; for globular bodies are to 
each other as the eubes of their diameters.* lite inclination of his 
axis to the plane of his orbit is very small, no doubt for the same 
wise reason which occasioned Jupiter’s to be so, because, were it 
otherwise, each of Saturn’s poles would be immersed alternately 
in fifteen years partial darkness; at least it would be that peiiod 
without the influence and even the sight of die Sqp. 

As Saturn is more Than twice the distance of Jupiter from 
the Sun, the light that he receives from him must be proportion- 
ably small; but this deficiency is amply made up by the goodness 
of the Creator, who has furnished this mighty globe not only 
with an atmosphere resembling that of Jupiter, and with seven 
attendant satellites, but with two luminous rings, which encom¬ 
pass his body, at a considerable distance from it, and shine with 
a reflected light. 

These rings present a different appearance at different times to 
the inhabitants of the Earth, according to the relative position of 
the two planets. Sometimes Saturn is so situated as respects the 
Earth, that the two concentric rings can be distinctly seen, together 
with a void space between them, and that between the inner ring 
and the body of the planet. At other times the rings appear 
merely as a dark line across the planet's disk, extending beyond it 
at both ends,"so as to resemble handles; in this position they are 
called Ansa;. 

Many conjectures have been formed respecting the nature and 
uses of these rings; but from their immense magnitude, and their 
appearing to be opaque, shining only with reflected light, they are, 
probably, solid habitable bodies; their dimensions have been cal¬ 


culated as follows: 

Miles. 

Inner diameter of the smaller ring. 146,346 

Outside diameter of ditto . 184,393 

Inner diameter of larger ring.. 190,248 

Outside diameter of ditto .. 204,883 

Breadth of the inner ring . 20,000 

Breadth of the outer ring*. t 7,200 

Space between the rings.... •. 2,839 


Besides this ring, Saturn has seven satellites revolving round him, 
,t different distances; the sixth and seventh arc nearer to their 
primary than the other/it:*,but were discovered much later, which 
ccounts for the manner in which they are numbered. 

The first satellite is 170,000 miles distant from its primary, and 
■evolves round him in 1 day, 91 hours, and 19 minutes; the second 
217,000 miles distance in 2 days, 17 hours, 41J minutes; the 
bird, 303,000 miles in 4 days, 19 hours, 95 minutes; tl.e fourth, 
70»,OoO miles in 15 days, 22 hours, 41 minutes; me fifth, 
,050,000 miles in 79 days, 7 hours, 47 minutes; the sixth, being 
uly 135,000 miles distant from the plunt-t, and the sevtnth only 
07,000, the time of their revolution in their orbit is exceedingly 
hort. 

The consequence of the orbits of these satellites making a con- 
ideruble angle with the orbit of their primary, they aie veiy seldom 
■clipsed or occulted; and their smallness and vast distance ren- 


* The Tube of the Earth’s diameter is 500,944,640,888, and that of 
aturn’s 501,368,336,000,000, or rather more than one thousand times 
as great. 
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dering them invisible when the air is not clear, they are not so 
convenient for making observations on as tho.se of Jupiler. 

That the rings of Saturn arc opaque substances is proved, not 
by their appearing in certain positions as a dark streak across the 
budy of the planet, but from tlicir casting a shadow on him; yet 
these rings sometimes shine with greater splendour even than the 
planet himself. 

Saturn turns on his axis in 10 hours, 10 minutes, at the rate of 
32,400 miles per hour at his equator; belts, similar to those of 
Jupiter, are frequently seen on his surface, which probably pro¬ 
ceed fiom the same causes. 


REFLECTIONS ON PUBLIC DIVERSIONS. 

The subject of runr.ic diversions has given birth to much 
sophistical argument ,* and well-meant declamation. 

The man of pleasure, the devotee,! the wit, and the philosopher, 
have respectively viewed*nnd treated the subject according to tlicir 
own feelings, turn of mind, and knowledge of men and things. 

I fence they have alternately vindicated and condemned, either 
with a partiality dictated by the mere love of amusement, or with 
the censoriousness of a contracted, gloomy, and cynical mind.\ 

Divfusions may be said to lie of two kinds, the one tending to 
vice and folly, the other to health and amusement; the former 
should be discountenanced, and the latter encouraged. 

All ages and nations have had their public amusements. In 
proportion as the refinements of taste and manners consequent on 
civilization prevail, public diversions become less savage and 
barbarous. 

The Olympic and other games of Greece, the dieadful combats 
of wild beasts and gladiators,§ are now no more. 

Bull-bailings and other cruel sports are now detested by all except 
the lowest of the vulgar; and public diversions are substituted, 
which, however inimical they may be, in many respects, to pro¬ 
priety and good manners, are far less shocking to humanity. 

This, however, does not alter the nature of man ; as be is at all 
times the same; he must he doing something, either of good or 
evil. 

With him every hour has its duties; ami that almost univeisd 
thirst after diversion and unprojtlalfe amusement generally predo¬ 
minates, which leads on to idleness, luxury, and dissipation. 

All those who immoderately indulge in these pleasures, become 
gradually enervated and reduced to a stale of vassalage and ruin. 

V hen the watchman slumbers on his post, an insidious enemy 
may easily obtain the honours of conquest. It was m the hour of 
general festivity, excess, and inebriation, that Badvion gave to 
.'\u\ANDriv the triumphs of victory. 

The Unman empire, great and stable as it was, began to exhibit 
e-tdcni marks of dec ty, when its senators awl rulCis exchanged 
their native simplicity of manners for the pomp of luxmicus 
elegance, the feast, the datire, and the song; and thus set the 
example of licentiousness before the mfeiior ranks of people. 

While her t'o.vsci.x, Tmt i nis, mid ]>i; ia'iojis, practised 


* An argument, which carries tin? hi »■ lnui'-e of truth, but leads a 
person Jntn error. 

f One extravagantly or «rrout-on.-ly religious ; it wean > also a bigot 
in hiiv thing. 

J Partaking of the qualities of n Ci/mc philmaiila r, who was n>- 
mnrkiiblo for his contempt of richei, and lignum- reprehension of 
vice. 

<5 Persons who used to tight nuked with swords in the public ex- 
hibitions-of (ireeco and Home. 
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temperance, sobriety, and inflexible public virtue, she flourished, 
and gave laws to the world. 

True greatness and honour were not then confined to palaces ; 
they shone in the village, the cottage, and the field, 

Cincimnatl’s at the plough, was a far more praiseworthy aud 
exalted a character, and example of usefulness and virtue, than 
Ca.sar at the circus, the theatre, or the triumph. 

But no sooner had the governors broke through those rules on 
which the preservation and safety of the empire depended, than 
the contagion spread with irresistible violence through alb the 
subordinate ranks of the body politic. 

The freemen and plebeians* soon extended the breach their rulers 
had made, and followed them i»every thing conducive to public 
ruin. 

Thus it was with ancient Greece and Rome, once the glory of 
nations; now, in a great measure, the seats of ignorance, supci- 
stition, and slaveiy; and as the same causes naturally produce 
the same effects, there is reason to fear that every great empire 
will meet with the same results. 

Luxury and dissipation is. a kind of general disease, aud almost 
epidemical. Few indeed there are who have nerve enough to re¬ 
tain their proper senses amidst the general delirium, so as to be 
perfectly free, that their examples shall shine with distinguished 
lustre. With what eagerness do the gay and giddy pursue plea¬ 
sure in all her varying forms I 

The opera, theatres, masquerades, balls, races, gambling-houses, 
5tC., principally divide their time and their money, and constitute 
a perpetual round of unprofitable and often of ruinous folly. 

While the great spend their time and fortunes in such a giddy 
round of expensive amusements, others excited by the prevalence 
of their example will imitate them to their ruin. 

By such conduct innumerable evils have been introduced to all 
ranks, even to the private tradesman. Every class have caught 
the infection, and no sooner does one rank step out of their 
proper station, than the next succeeds it, and fills up the chasm. 

The number of public places of diversion in and about the 
metropolis, have been long and justly complained of as a nuisance, 
os being highly prejudicial to the morals and fortunes of the 
people. 

It is well known, that many unguarded and inexperienced 
youth, have been excited to commit acts of injustice to supply 
wants occasioned by the pursuit, of expensive diversions; and 
proceeded from one degree of guilt to another, until the loss of 
liberty or life, has pul a period to their crimes. 

l,et it lie remembered, that every species of pleasure, however 
NflN. under proper restrictions, becomes unlawful and hurtful 
when immoderately iudulged. 

There is a fixed point at which we ought to terminate enjoy¬ 
ment, by retreating from the influence of its immediate cause, 
if we wish to preserve uninjured the faculties or organs through 
which that enjoyment is communicated. 

When extended beyond this point, the perceptive faculties and 
moral powers become, relaxed; our finest feelings are destroyed; 
a kind of listless languor ensued; and we become unfit for the 
exertion of that fortitude which is necessary to repel the insidious 
as well as open attacks of vice. 

Thus a constant round of diversions, even admitting them to bo 
innocent, enervates the mind, throws it off its proper guard, and 
renders it more liable to receive injurious impressions, than while 


* Peasantry, or labourers. 
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it remains protected by the rules of sober reason and inflexible 
virtue. 

It was probably for this reason that die Lacxdemontavs kept 
so strict a guard over their youth, lest by occasional indul¬ 
gence the desire after and pursuit of pleasure should become 
habitual. **' 

They knew the authority of reason over the passions was more 
easily preserved than regained when lost; and, therefore, under 
the government of the wise Ltcuruds, almost every species of 
luxury, intempferahee,and vain amusement was prohibited. 

It liras a maxim among this sagacious people, that frugality 
temperance preserved the faculties of the mind free and unintei- 
rupted, and rendered the body most fit for vigorous exertion in a 
regular course of useful action.' , * 

The history of past Ages, the notutal course of. Human events, 
id the testimony of Wbnd^jtMidh& oil eti&bl&fcd' principles, 
all concur to shbw Us ttie flol keeping #ithih-tta strict 

rules of propriety In eveVy trtmShction of our 1M% parlK&iWy in 
ail public places of diversions, iff which there are sp many lenypta; 
tions. 

Allured by the&%tnusem£ut*, maSity jpay thence date their first 
deviations from propriety arid from virtue. The love of what is 
called harmtess recreatidfl. has drawn them to be spectators. of 
scenes, which they. fimdtyfnptA' With undiminidrtd \ 

innocence. , “ , 

But many have been led by frUperceptifrle gtiidt&ibh* from plea¬ 
sure to folly, and from Foily into' crimes which in the hours of 
sober reflection they would have trembled at the thought of com¬ 
mitting. * 

As vice is the proper object of aversion tie every rationalbeing 
all the avenues that secretly admit it ought to be guarded with the 
utmost caution. 

And sis nice is never so dangerous as wbon it assumes the mask 
of harmless pleasure, whatever tends to introduce it under that 
alluring form, ought to be jmost studiously avoided. 

Depraved as human nature is, men do not suddenly become 
really wicked. It is by slow gradations that vice, as well as virtue, 
gams absolute dominion in the mind. i* 

Let us view our public diversions in whatever light wo may, 
they all appear hostile to morality, virtue, interest, and domestic 
happiness; it therefore behoves all those who have it in their 
power, to prevent their influence as much as possible. 

It is well to remark, that we by no means wish to denounce 
public diversions, but to joint out the improprieties and follies 
which are committed there; and of the danger and evils attending 
them. 


PHILOSOPHY OF THE STREETS OF 
LONDON. 

m _ 

THE ITALIAN BOY. 

The number of foreigners, chiefly from the mountains, and ali 
from the central and southward parts of Europe that throng to the 
British metropolis, and drive a half-business half-begging sort of 
trade there, is truly astonishing, and gives one curioflf notions of 
the mode of life in those countries,—as well as of the opinion 
which the people there have of die wealth of John Bull, and the 
best means of gratifying his taste, and in that way coming in for 
a share of his bounty. The congregating of the nations at Astra- 
cau, is not more motley than drat of these exotic ministers of 


amusement, oiily a few of the many genelm of whom a*e jthowit 
in the cut. In some, indeed in many, instances, those peripa¬ 
tetics do not cora6 of their own accord, but are procured, if is 
said, by agents for regular Arms fh London, some of them having 
English managers; and the agents ore said to select them on ac¬ 
count of their trustworthiness and their dismal* looks, as well of 
their endurance of hunger, total insensibility to the weather, and in¬ 
difference to dress and every other accommodation. If these are the 
properties for which the agents select them, there is no doubt 
that those who come over as a matter of speculation endeavour to 
qm iTify themselves in a similar manner, liut, as is the case with 
very many branches of business in London, the “ great houses," 
of barrel organs, and monkeys, and laud tortoises, find white mice, 
have a monopoly of the business; and though they have neither 
corporation laws nor patents h> swure.thhm, tbfrtpfol Ignorance 
in which the little strangers am of tfr^ Ways' of 1^^, and their 
inability to get the requisite stock intrtitfjs, prewrtB fhikl free traffic 
in the streets, which, if the trade were ©pfloed.woulA go frsr towards 
putting an arid to it, and would leayg rite thousands who are daily 
Wandering about, at home to improve the lands of tLejfrbuth.. 

But while one regrets to see so many yotingf creatures come So 
for to spehd'their youth in what would, in this country, be con¬ 
sidered so unprofitable a manner, there is mtwSh abpotfoesi! boys 
that one cannot help admiring. They come With t$eir tune; such 
its it is, and their little museum of zoology; ahd'tuhd«ts. AS js the 
instrument, and few and common-place as are thh animals, there 
is amusement to young folks iu them- The grating and. sniffling 
rounds of the shattered pipes, are offensive enough, .as they fealty 
add Jar under one’s Study Windows; but when one throws down the 
pen, advances to scare (Item off with a face of as frightful anguish and 
indignation as the “ Enraged musician,” in Hogarth’s picture; and 
first sees the monkey skipping up the lamp iron, or the pillar of the 
balcony, and taking his seat with all the gravity of a efijfe*ma¬ 
gistrate, and doffing his little cap, and scratching u tftebitlRpS of 
his propensities,’’ at the same, time,—looking wiser tQo than half 
the crowd in the streets, as he modthes and chatters his little ad¬ 
dress, bending the body and nodding the head between whiles,— 
which address would, of course, be very complimentary—if one 
eould understand it, it is astonishing how the muscles relax, and 
the sound of the music sweetens on the car. The chance is (fur 
newly assuaged wrath is the very hot-bed of generosity) that you 
have, by this time, reached the balcony, and youeflngersare fumbling 
in the copper “ store” for one penny. But before you find it, 
your eye glances downward (a maw never cares for looking up 
when he gives a penny for charity’s sake), the organ-slide moves 
to the most softly supplicating tune on the barrel. 

It is proper to reward the cause of so much joyous feeling, 
how discordant soever it was in its beginning; and so you shut 
pockets and grope the depth of sixpence. But “ the eye” is still 
upon you; and now it constrains you to look down; and the 
white mouse is turning the little rundle of its captivity; and the 
monkey is riding majestically on the curiously trimmed poodle, like 
Cupid on the Lion. The nuld Grecian tortoise too, which l*ln- 
dias himself placed by the feet of his Venus as the emblem of 
gentleness, is moving its little head as if it’felt the air of “ Young 
Love,” to which the slide of the organ lias been shifted. Six¬ 
pence in such a case would be downright meanness, and as Cupid 
turns his lion round, and again shows you the symmetry of bis 
cranium, down drops your half-crown into Ins little cap, and he 
“ pays the piper” for your treat. And now the boy whose face 
had worn a smile all the time, but a smile of the calmest repose, 
looks up; and there is such gratitude iu his swarthy features and 
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his doe-black eyes, that you never laid out ludf-a-crown to so then he will, before the days of his boyhood are past, earn, and 
much advantage. . vyith the habits,(bat be has acquired, safe, as much as will secure 

The boy will sleep at night on the hard boards without a truss of him a return to his native village, among die sweet Shades of the 
straw; and the monkey will lie hi his bosom, and the dog on his Appeniues, as wealthy, in comparison, as the nabob that comes 
feet to keep them warm, and his supper will be but light, and the home widt his thousands, and his diseased liver, and his haughty 
halfcrown will be' delivered up to his master with a fidelity that bearing to others. And lie will obtain one of those delicious cot- 
never errs. The boy is the servant of a master, of a hard and tages that are concealed among the clustering vines, and the soft 
griping master, who turns his gentleness and faithfulness to every olives; where he will repair his tanks,and trim his crops, and marry 
profitable (account, and rewards them with privation and misery; one of the sunny-eyed maidens of the south;—and he will rear his 
but the servant is faithful; and the sweetness of his disposition is family, and some of them will follow his calling, and he will bless 
obtaining hint a connexion on bis round; and he will not be the bounty of England on his death-bed, and go to his gra^fc at a 
long ere he is able to hire an organ, and buy a monkey; and good old age. 



Ilow very different that bey is, in his conduct and in his fide, 
from the beggars of patiye growth- To be sum they are illegitimate 
beggars, andfoHpw'tihelitrade at cortimartdditaltoysju* they are 
“forbidden! by law" to do it openly. £ut no law ega prevent 
them; nor does it seem that any “ practice ” can mend their man¬ 
ners. Their object in begging is not that they may escape want, 
because all of them must have been born somewhere, and so must 
have a claim of fight in some parish; their object is %Cf obtain what 
they are unable to procure by honest industry; and that they do 
procure; for there will always be persons who, though well- 
meaning, are weak enough to believe that there is mari't in the 
mere act of giving for nothing, whether that which is given be 
really productive of good or of evil. 

Many of those “ home-made,” or, as lire words are, “ town- 
made,” mendicants, (and that is one of the rases in which “ town- 
made ” is no recommendation,) are really thieves, who assume the 
maladies, the miseries, and the rags of beggary, with great truth and 
effect,—far'more Ilian bona Jide beggars who have no other object in 
view could assume. In those dresses, they can prowl about, and 
find out where depredations can be carried on, much better and 
more safely than if they were in better apparel, and had no appar¬ 
ent necessity to be loitering about. No doubt they are, in their 
character of beggars, liable to be assailed by the beadles; but they 


-know the beat of the beadle—it is always in those places where 
liis vigjfineecan be best seen by the parish officers ; and as he is 
very frequently a tnan of ’‘ weight,” or else one. whom indolence has 
reduced, in the wtf&d, tpt» U not much tqbe dreaded from him. 
At wont, his en%rpuniehn>ei>t of the iti|ndicant is, with his stuff' 
and costume of office, to march him but of his own parish, as if 
Ills ttapp reditu ting beggars ‘for the next one. This often answers 
die purpose of the “man of observation,” better than if lie were 
allowed to pass unmolested ; for under die escort of the beadle lie 
may'pass without being heeded by the very men who would take 
him into custody if they found him without a protector, and thus 
were induced to examine, and in consequence recognize him. 

The Italian Boy lias no such end in view, he is diligent in his 
calling, and when the labour of the day is at an end, he is glad to 
get to rest, how plain soever his resting-place may be. The wealth 
and enjoyments of the metropolis have no charms for him. lie is 
in the pursuit of his calling; and as he never gets any thing till he 
has given what he is taught to believe is value for it, his feelings 
ture honest, mean aud wretched as is his appearance. Among the 
crowds of erring youngsters that are daily noticed, there are very 
few of these Italian boys. That fact speaks volumes. 

Published by-Jauna Quasar, sss, Regent street, and Si, P*terno«ter-;ow, 
aud U. 0. Bennie, 45, Rne Neuvo, Saint Au§ nstin, Paris. 
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THE COMET, IN CONSTELLATION LEO. 



MAOMTUDES. 


The above engTaving represents^the beautiful constellation L^o, 
the Zion, and also shows a portion of the path of the periodical 
Comet discovered on the 27lh of February, 1820, by M. Biela, 
of Josephstadt, and which it now to be seen in the heavens, as 
described below. 

the above Comet performs its revolution sound the Sun in about 
six years and three quarters, and whose return hi the present year 
Ins been made the subject of elaborate calculations by mathema- 
roi. t. 


ticians of the first eminence, I as not disappointed the expectations 
of Astronomers. It is already visible in superior telescopes, and 
may be expected shortly to be seen in its approach to the Ss% if 
not by tee naked eye, at least with instruments of.moderate 
power. The reappearance of this Comet (the tecond of sheet 
period with which we are acquainted), has been looked for with 
anxious interest by astronomers, as likely to elucidate spme of the 
most curious points in the constitution ofour system. 
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Its JJovements. —On the 12th of October it was seen in about [preceding ages should he ignorant of matters so plain and easy to 
two 'degrees south-weet of the double star Castor, in the Sign be known.”' ' 

Gemini; on the 22d it will be nearly in a line with i and & in. The prediction of Senf.cI, howeveryiteemad, for * lditgrime, 
the same constellation, and nearly three and three-quarters south of vety.unlikely to be fulfilled. The great authority which Aristotle 


Pollux. 

'The Comet marked Wo. 1, on the map, shows the position ou 
the 25th of October, at two o’clock in the morning; that marked 
No. 2, on the 29th of October; and that marked No. 3, on the 2d 
of November, at half-past one in the morning. 

On the 10th of November it rises e.x.e., at a quarter after nine 
in the evening, near 12, the most northern star in Cents Minor. 

On the 19th it rises s.».B*.ftbaut nine in the evening, midway 
between, and in y line with, In G$mMinor, and b in Camcm, 
and d m Tttlitf:. 1 ': >.- &&* •<' iVv> -I'-*:. 

On the^Myg^j^wl,ragg^S 1 ! _ 
evening, 

a lien ifr' mt i fo# sntf m* 

1 NiTsvtinMi rt>«'eHcovaaf)ro m Coiffet?* *<*th.afth 
of October, «w.—The observer wifitake foaifliipuv 
compare'it with die he*tato»,*ttwe o'clock in tfottaWttfeg, the 
time ti* Comet is Cxpeotedto be visiW*to<his country J for which <sty| 
purposp be win place' hte back tbwtpfc#ie. north, and bytooMng | 
towards the exit, ha wifl see the Bona^ i iofrfom, a little abetae 


; nine tatijft 

■ 


maintained for many ages, determined them to be nothing but 
meteors, casually lighted up in the air; thougli they were mani¬ 
festly at a great height, not only above the clouds, but subject to 
the diurnal revolution pf the Earth. In the dark and superstitious 
ages, they were held'to be the harbingers of every kind of calamity , v 
and were supposed to have different degrees of malignity according 
to the shape th*y assumed; from whence also they were differently 
denominated,, Thus, some were said to be bearded some hairy; 
sotpe to represent a beam, a Q#or4,.ot year; other* a target, &c.; 
jt xL-J t Lre -' Qoe species of 

and distances 


opinions concern¬ 
s' them m their true 

I'l ■ 4 

i^nj'.Wt the first who dis- 
,4C NbWTOsr, from the ob- 
This descended 
vrith a prodigious velo- 
again ;s^h ’ |^ : v iitibti^''retafded, as much-as it had 
.. it .• gaamhag by a great 

!ftwirifiiq(i»irii Europe, from the 4th 

0t y the Sun; and in the 



the horixon, and by observing the form- of the stars on die mip, 

and then by cornering them with those In the heavens, he will tesi-ng, frotnfbe IBfh’tqiheOthof March, following, 
rcadily’findthe^sAfearitMofdwCoMer. , , **• £«»** enabled Sir 

k Thisiisthe Ctpietconowsi^wWoh su^h dire forebod tags ware 
entertained On the COat&ent; many individuals firmly bel&v^ tM‘” 
that in '18» U wtmMq^in oontott *4b Ihe S«w*r,- ** 


its destruction. This a^ta.appears to have originated in 
wliich teemt especially accessible to tbese terrific (ppslw^M, 



ftidr* ktad of planets, which 
; Stad'vthiS optaior * con- 
tri^Wfurther, that they arc lacpie 
the Snsr. 

Comets are, of rtay different magnitudes, which may lie con¬ 
jectured from their-apparent diameter and brightness. The Tails 
Coxtsctuaei ann CovoLuarpss eufecting Comets^—O f all of Comets have givso rise to various conjectures ; diough it is 
the cel4stial bodies, there’ are iiarie that have given rise -to so jfeao'y acknowledged by all, that they depend on the Sun in some way or 
speculations and conjectures 'ft/the Comets. Their strenge ap- other, as they are always tinned from him, but in what manner 
pea lances, in all ages, have both a matter of terror to the vulgar, thi* fo ’accomplished we cannot easily determine. Sir (-a vc 
who uniformly have brip j^da tlitaB as bad omens, and fore- Niw*o*[ was of opinion, that the tail of a Comet is a very thin 
runners of war, pestilent*, -toy Others, lass superstitious, sup vapour, which dm headjsends out by the reason of its bent. Umv- 
posed them to be meteors raised in the higher regions of the air. auto objects to Newtom’s theory, from the great velocity of the 
SomC part of the modem doctrine concerning there, however. Comet's motion: that of some of the Comets is said to be after the 
was reaeived into the ancient Italic and Pytk ag d imm to* rate-of no less than 880,000 miles an hour.f 

they heftd them to be so for of the nature of planets, that "they bad With respect to the use of the Comets in the universe, it is no 
their period Usd times of appearing; that they were out of sight for more a question than that of any other Orb, except it lie to show 
a long time,- while they were carried aloft at an immense distance forth the works of the fi^iosTV .in a more extensive point of view, 
from this Ea*th, but become visible when they descended into the They show, by their rapid motion, and the period of the revolutions 
lower regions qf the air, and thus were nearer to We. of those which have been calculated, die vast extent of the starry fir- 

An iitotle, howeVer, maintained, that they were nofoihg mote moment With respect to their situation, whether belonging to the 
than wiefeen, or exhalations raised into the upper regione.of the: Solar System^ or as links that join Systems, thereby keeping up a 
atmosphere, where they blazed out for a while, and disappeared harmony or union of systems, seems more a consideration, and is , 
when the matter of which they were formed was consumed. So- perfectly consistent with the analogy and Connexion that are found 
Arc a, on thp contrary, vtromjy argues against those who supposed emongjttbjecls, where the researchef of human sagacity have been 
them’ meteors, and declared his belief that they weie not fire sud- able to penetrate. 

A Comet exhibits three varieties, according to its position, as 
seen from the Earth. I. Bearded, when eastward of the Sun, and 
its light marches before. 11. Tailed, when westward of the Sun, 


denly kindled, but the eternal productions of Nati he. He points 
out, also, the only way to come tit a certainty on this subject; 
vi*., by collecting a number of observations concerning their ap- 
’ pearance, in order to discover whether they return periodically or 
• not. “ For this purpose,” says he, “ one age is not sufficient, but 

- the time will come, when the nature of Comets, and their magni- 

- tudes, will be demonstrated, and the routes they take, so different 
sAon* the planets, explained. Posterity will then wonder that the 


* This idee is noticed by Homer, Tasso, end Wilton, but the light of 
religion has diffused more perfect ideas, and exploded many supersti¬ 
tious notions wliich ignorance and heathenism Lad introduced. 

t This is the same ss Newton calculated the motion of the Comet of 
1680 to be. 
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and the tail or train follows it.’- Ilf: Hatred, when diametrically 
opposite to the Sun, having the Earth between them, and alt its 
tail hid, except a few scattered rays. 

Hut of all the Comets on record, only foiir of their periods are 
known to any degree of certainty. The firtt of thefe appeared in 
1532 , 1007, and 1082, making a period of seventy-five years. The 
second appeared in 1532 and 1001, being a revolution of one hun¬ 
dred and twenty-nine years. Hie third, and most noted of all 
the Comets yot observed, is that before-mentioned, which ap¬ 
peared in lCBO, and its period was calculated by'Sta Ijaac New¬ 
ton to be 575 years, therefore it may be expected again iu 2255. 

Tiiis comet, at its greatest distance from the Son, is about 
11 ,200,ocu,000 of miles; ap4 at its least distanewfrom the.Sun’f 
centre is only lhprt wfrdM rdt 

se mi-d iameter from hfrsurwcti, Itt that part of ita orribit afiprtitt u -placed- 

Son, it iUesatthea*l(^'^^^0,00<!U«u|maithot^#^^* a " — 1 - 

above; and the Soil,''irl^^nA it, appears fatty th«t^d'^l» 
larger than he does to us. astonishing 
iuus out into empty s|sce,jw^e|ft#,)» our 
of the fixed stars, wad%^qe 
pear beyond regions. ’ Hdwtnw'sK^feilit 



III. The regions -south of the Zodiac,* containing 
constellations. ... 

A constellation is a convenient portion or number of Stars, which 
lie contiguous to one another, and, for the purpose of distinction, 
is named after some animal, of object, which.# there delineated, 
would fill up that space, as it appears to the eye. 

By this decision, the Stars are so distinguished from one 
another, that any particular star may be readily found in the Hea¬ 
ven^ by means of a celestial globe, or map, on which the con¬ 
stellations are so delineated, that the most remarkable stars are 
placed in such parts of the figure? . as are most easily distin¬ 


guished, ^, 

' ^ roagmtudetef 



to find out the destination of $ts. i« 

truth, that wherever .foa 

lnauifcsts bis. 1 wisdom onfl gobdSpeu. 'Jiffi.ff-, -T : W- 
The fiist Comet 

• >f c< >i i-itauUnopfe, id June;' 1337, W^tjijyiiiffr he describes'Wj C 
an mutely. „ , . „ - 

Comus do.'not afomfofpfioB 
.Some have a direct aml.^emo'a 
are not comprehended wglSafi'» 

ilioso of the principal planets; thjfvary forp&ghttlLdegT^of 
inclination. There are some uhos^r plane is nearly coincident with 
that <>i the ecliptic, and others hafe their planes perpendicular to 
it. Indeed, a slight inclination of the orbit is no longer deemed 
an essential characteristic cven nflhe planets, for the small planets 
lately discovered have grcat 4 jj|pslmations. It may be remarked, 
also, m this connexion, that fjKf orbits of tbe satellites of Uranus 
arc nearly perpendicular to tlif ecliptic. 

11 is further to lie observed, that the Tails of Comets begin to ap¬ 
pear as the bodies approach‘near the Sun; their length increases with 
this proximity, and thgy .do not acquire their greatest extent till 
after passing their perihelion. Their direction is always to the Son. 


OF THE STARRY FIRMAMENT, ITS CHIEF 
DIVISIONS, AND CONSTELLATIONS. 

The stars, on account of their apparent magnitudes, arc dis¬ 
tributed into several classes, or orders. Those which appear 
4argest to the eye being denominated Stars of the fiat magnitude; 
the next to them iu lustre, Stars of the second magnitude; pro¬ 
ceeding in this progressive manner to those of the firth magnitude, 
which are the smallest that are visible to the naked eye. Those 
that are less than the sixth magnitude, are termed telescopic Stars, 
because not visible without the aid of that instrument. 

The whole Starry Firmament contains ninety-four Constellations, 
and is commonly divided into three chief parts, as follows:.’; 

I. The Zodiac, which contains twelve constellations, com¬ 
monly called the twelve signs of the Zodiac. The Zodiac is six¬ 
teen degrees broad. 

* JL All that space between the Zodiac and the north-pole, con- j 
taining the thirty-five northern constellations.. 
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of tfliJc^mreret alphabet ore introduced; 
y&eiwmbers, t, 2,3, 4, tcc, ate added. 
Some of foe stars have, besides foe}* reys and Greek letters, 
also names; ns Castor, Ac. (&#&$) and it i» much to bere- 
g^ted. t^tutre^im?re.')^^nm’gim modern qtametp all the 
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^-.XJF THE CONSTELLATION £BO,Ttf¥ LION. 


iter isrivlth the moderns, as with foe ancients, a symbol of 
foe month of July, and was placed among foe Egyptian hieroglyphics 
to represent foejr hot season. The Greek, poets tell us this sign was 
foe NdtkCan Lion that dropped from the Moon, and was slain by 
IIsacui.ES, and was afterwards elsEgted_to.-tHe hoavens by Jr no. 

This constellation is remarkable for its many bright stars, and is 
easily discovered by its being seated south of the Great Bear. 

In the western part of this constellation is n beautiful star of the 
first magnitude, called Regulus or Meib, near the heart of the Lion ; 
a little above this are four bright sttup forming the neck and head; 
on the hind quarters are two stars of foe third magnitude, End in 
the tail a star of die second magnitude, called Dencbola, forming 
a triangle with foe two former. 

Leo contains one star of foe frst magnitude; two pf foe second; 
Jive of foe third ; eleven of tire fourth ; fourteen of Ore'fifth ; and 
forty-three of the sixth. Regulus is situated on the ecliptic. Tin's 
star is sometime* called Cor Lcoiiis (foe Lions Heart). 

Thu constellatjpa Leo is chiefly situated north, of foe ecliptic, 
passing over foe countries situated ih the norti/’part of the Torrid 
Zone, where this animal is generally found; in Zoology, it is a 
species of Fells, or cat kind, and considered foe most ferocious of 
quadiupeds. Many extraordinary accounts are reported of foe ani¬ 
mal. (See plate'). 


The Stoics, a sect of ancient philosophers, believed the soul to 
bo a composition of fug and air; that it was a part of the dcily: 
and that it was absorbed into him after d<-:i(li. They held virtue 
to be the only source of happiness, and esteemed all persons as 
madmen who did not live according to its dictates. Thf-y were 
called Stoics fio:n ilea, a spacious pm-lico in Athens, in winch 
they were used to dispute. Zeno, the founder of this sect, com¬ 
pared logic to a closed fist, and rhetoric to an open hand. 
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BUFFALO, AND ABYSSINIAN COW. 


OF THE BUFFALO. 

Tbs Buffalo, in figure and disposition, is rery similar to the 
Ox, yet there are no two quadrupeds more distinct, or which hare 
a greater aversion to each other.. They are of a different species; 
but, like the Ox kind, are greatly diversified in size and form: in 
general, however, they are much larger, and in a wild state much 
more formidable, and there is no method of escaping their pursuit 
but by climbing some huge tree; a moderate size would be no 
security, for this they readily break down, and many travellers 
have been instantly gored to death, and afterwards trampled on, 
at the eame time mangling their bodies in a most shocking man* 
tier. When tamed, they are more useful in canying and drawing 
burdens than oxen. N Though these animals are chiefly, found in the 
torrid zone, they are nevertheless bred in Europe, particularly in 
Italy; into which country they appear to have been introduced 
about the year 600. Compared with tire cow, the figure of the 
Buffalo is much more clumsy, and its aif'it more savage. The 
flesh is less palatable, and the milk less ntfmtive, though yielded 
in sufficient abundance. In a wild state, they run with surprising 
speed, and cross the largest rivers with the greatest, ease. The 
method wfafch the hunters adopt to destroy them, is to fire upon 
them flora the thickest trees; although they are so wild in a state 
of nature, there is tio animal in the world more easily tamed; and 
though thejf are never quite so docile as the Ox, yet they are pa¬ 
tient, patatering, and have a greater share of strength. The chief 
use of these animals is to draw heavy weights. They arc- usually 
guMffby a ring run through the nose, and then yoked to a wag- 
gouin pairs. Their strength is so far superior to that of the horse, 


(hat two Buffaloes will draw more than four horses. Although the 
Buffalo is, at the present time, common in Greece and Italy, it 
was neither known by the Greeks nor-Romans; for it never had a 
name in the language of those people. The hide of the Buffalo is 
very valuable, and the leather made from it is much esteemed for 
its smoothness, impenetrability, and duration, qualities which 
render it excellent for harness. * 

Of the Abyssinian Cow nothing is remarkable, except its 
horns, which are of a prodigious size, and are capable of hold¬ 
ing from ten to twelve quarts each. The animal itself is much less 
than the English cow; hence if will be observed, that its horns are 
out of all proportion. The horns of one, of these animals are in 
the Museum of the College of Surgeons, in London. They are, 
however, by no means common, being brought by the salt cara¬ 
vans, as valuable presents from the south. As the animals of Abys¬ 
sinia are among the most remarkable in the world, we shall return 
to them in some future number. 


Those svho sell offices sell the most sacred things in the world, 
even justice itself, public property, the people, and the laws.— 
Luberiut. 

Such as have virtue always in their mouth, and neglect it in 
practice, are like a harp, which emits a sound pleasing to others 
while itself is insensible of the music.— Diogenes. 

A soul conversant with virtue resembles a fountain; for it is clear 
and gentle, and sweet and communicative, and rich, and harmless, 
and innocent.— Epictetus. 
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CLOCK-MAKING. 

' The first clock-makers were not natives of our own soil, though J 
the ingenuity of British manufacturers has tended very materially 
towards the high state of perfection which this art has attained. The 
"gnomon," which subsequent improvements hays converted into a 
sun-dial, was probably one of the earliest instruments employed in 
the measurement of time. Indeed, the progress of a tree's shadow, 
a phenomenon which must have been open to the observation of all, 
might have served as a tolerably accurate substitute for that instru¬ 
ment j and it may very reasonably be concluded, that the vast 
altitude of the Egyptian Pyramids formed part of a design for 
representing the wide dominion of the living monarch, by^the 
shadow thrown from his mausoleum when dead. . „ ' 

The dial of Ahaz may be adduced as one of. the etota$fotoU’ 
meats for the measuring of time upon record ; and .as King Ahaz 
lived about seven hundred and fifty years pfiqrj&th e, Chris 
tian era,it will be evident that tiffin' *"* ’ 

greater than that of the water-deck,' 
much later period. The ftoUililMjSaremployed, at 
placed near the temple of 
general, e. c. 893; print to whklt,’period^ h 
no mode of calculating The ’lhteiitot$fcfjle^ 
occurred in the calendar, but what Was furnished by' the fun's 
rising and setting. Soon lifer 
great favourite wit 

for instruments of"ihis''l5eSerJption.'- ; 'B«t i V - T ._. 

however useful the ancient gnomon might hKto berth,’ ' 

as a coarse measure of time, it could never have been’ very gene- f 
rally adopted in those climates in which the atmosphere did not 
admit of frequent observation. Accordingly, we find that the 
clepsydra, or water-clock, was employed at a very early period; 
and Vitruvius states, that they were much improved^by Ctesibius, 
of Alexandria. At first, the time was indicated in ’.these instru¬ 
ments by the gradual dropping of water from an elevated vessel, or 
reservoir, to a receiver beneath; and the reservoir being graduated, 
the empty part showed the number of hours that had elapsed since 
itVas replenished. It was, however, soon discovered, that the 
water would not run equably, as a greater quantity must pass out 
in any given time when the vessel was full, than after it was emp¬ 
tied of a portion of its contents. A reference to the nature of 
hydrostatic pressure will sufficiently account for this fact, as it is 
invariably found that the supply of water from a cistern depends 
upon the height of the column above the aperture. This irregu¬ 
larity in the dropping presented an obstacle which it required much 
ingenuity to correct; and although a variety of attempts were made 
to suit the graduated scale to the efflux, it still remained but a very 
• imperfect instrument. A better acquaintance wrth the laws of 
hydrostatics has now, however, suggested a mode of effecting a 
division of the vessel, which it may be advisable to apply to this 
primeval instrument 

It is found that the velocity with which water-spouts from the 
same-sized aperture, furnished with a variable reservoir, is as the 
square-root of the height of the surface. Thus, if a glass vessel be 
taken, out of which all the water will flow through an opening, 
regulated for the purpose, in exactly twelve hours, the whole height 
must be divided into the square of 12, or 144 equal parts. Of 
these 11 -f-11, or 121, must be measured from the bottom, to 
*&nd the hour of eleven; 10 + 10, or 100, from the bottom, will 
give the division for ten o’clock; 9 +9, or 81, thehour of nine; 


and so on continually/ takingTbe" square of the hour 
duated.' ■ 

We may now, however, examine the construction of a vessel 
exhibited by Mr. Partington, at the National Repository, and of 
which a figure is attached. It consists of a cylindrical vessel s, 



supported by a base e. The vessel being filled with water, a float 
and syphon * b c, is placed on the surface, and the air being with¬ 
drawn by applying the lips at c, the water begins to flow over in a 
continuous stream. The float will thus sink equably down the 
cylindrical vessel, and exactly indicate the hour. 

The earliest complete clock, moved by weights, of which there is 
any certain record, was constructed early in the thirteenth century. 
It was constructed by a Saracen mechanic, who received about 
two thousand pounds for his ingenuity. This clock is stated to 
have kept time very accurately; and it was afterwards presented to 
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-the emperor* Frederic II., by Ihe Sultan of Egypt, under whose 
direction it was made. Some tunc after thin period, a dock was 
placed in a small building, erected for the purpose, in the city of 
Westminster, the expeuse of which was defrayed by a fine imposed 
oil one of the judges for liiaheisation in his office. In the four¬ 
teenth century, ah artist, named James Dondi, constructed a clock 
for the city of Padua, which was long considered as the wonder of 
that period, lies ides indicating the hours, it represented the 
motion of the sun, moon, and planets, and also pointed out the 
different festivals of the year. On this account Dondi obtained the 
surname of Uorologio. 

The manufacture of clocks appears to have been introduced into 
England during' the reign of Fjlward III., as that monarch, in 
the year 1368, invited three Dutch arlogiers from Delft, for the 
express purpose of benefiting his subjects by a knowledge of the 
art. Hut the oldest clock extant in this country towards the close 
of the last century, was made in the reign of Henry VIII. It was 
honoured by a place in the royal palace at Hampton, and was so 
constructed as to represerft the motions of the heavenly bodies. 

The principle on which a common clock is constructed will 
readily be understood, by turning to the diagram of a train of 
wheels, in the centre of the engraving. The lowest wheel, with 
ninety-six teeth, has power communicated by a cord passing round 
its cylindrical axis, or barrel, which usually makes two revolutions 
each day. The teeth of this wheel actuates a smaller w'hecl, or 
pinion, of eight teeth, so that we shall thus have twelve revolutions 
of the second wheel, which answers to the twelve hours in the day. 
for one of the first. The wheel beyond is called the escape-wlieel, 
and is shown with the pallets, in the next engraving. 

The entiic performance of the clock depends on the escape¬ 
ment, or rather on the pendulum which it actuates. The pallets 
l m, arc made to oscillate to the right and left alternately, by the 
teeth of the wheel. They are, in a perfect clock, made to open 
and shut by the screw n, in the holes r f. If a pendulum, about 
thirty-nine inches in length j>e employed, the clock will move 
forward one second each vibration. If n be longer the clock will 
go slower, and if shorter, then it will go foster. So that to regu¬ 
late the clock we have only to screw or unscrew the pendulum to 
ensure accuracy in its movements. Now, as all metals expand by 
heat, and contract by cold, it will be obvious that clocks provided 
with simple metallic bats, must he continually varying in their 
time, and the apparatus usually resorted to by clock-makers, to 
correct this e> il, is .so complicated as to be more costly than the 
clock itself. 'Hie author of the present paper cannot conclude his 
brief essay without stating that he has a pendulum, which any 
carpenter can make, and which keeps accurate time. It cost only 
fuitrjicncc, and is made of dry deal wood. 


CHRONOLOGY. 

CHRONOLOGY is the art of measuring TIM I’, and explains 
the various methods of computing it. By chronology we aie enabled 
toascertaintheri.se and foil of nations, and the periods in which 
events have happened, and in* which men of eminence have flou¬ 
rished. 

Ciironoi.ogy has been justly called the rye and soul of history, 
for without chronology, History would be but of little udue. It 
derives its name from two Greek words, viz., ihronos, time, aud 
logos, a word or discourse. 

The principle divisions of time are into centuries, year. , aunlhs, 


weeks, days , hours, minutes , and seconds ; but the chief is the year, 
which is measured by the revolution of the earth in her orbit round 
the sun, and contains 305 days, 5 hours, 40 minutes, and 49 se¬ 
conds. 

Persons unaccustomed to think much on chronological matters, 
can have but a faint idea of the difficulties men had to encounter 
in adjusting the divisions of time, so as to make them correspond 
accurately with the motions of the heavenly bodies, the change of 
the seasons, the vicissitudes of day and night, and of a variety of 
other things connected with it. Living in an age when all these 
things are calculated with great nicety, and when hooks arc annu¬ 
ally published which afford every information that can be desired 
on the subject, they consider the hours, days, months, y cars, cycles, 
ages, &c., as mere matters of course, and wonder how it is that 
learned men find it difficult, if not wholly impossible, to ascertain 
with precision the real periods at which important events happened 
in ancient times, especially, when the historians have given the 
dates according to the chronology of their respective nations. 

But if we sincerely reflect on this subject, we shall find that the 
first attempts at adjusting chronology, and registering the course 
of time, must have been attended with difficulties almo-t insuper¬ 
able. No doubt, but the most obvious method was, that of observ¬ 
ing the motions of the sun and nwon. Yet, when we rccullei.t lmw 
many ages must have passed from the creation, before men could 
have acquired a sufficient knowledge of astronomy to e nable them 
to calculate these motions with any tolerable accuracy, we must be 
satisfied, that the divisions of time in use among the early inhabit¬ 
ants of the world must have been very inaccurate, and occasion, m 
the course of along period, the most inextricable confusion. 

The most obvious division of time is into days, ami, no doubt, 
these were first reckoned from sun-rise to sunset; yet tins was soon 
found insufficient for the purpose of determining the loUirn et the 
seasons, and of pcrpetuutmg the date of any lemarkablc tiansuc- 
tiona; nor was the institution of weeks of scion days each, ap¬ 
pointed by God himself, as commemorative of the cit ation, more 
conducive to those purposes. The motions of the Moon were, 
therefore, at first observed for the purposes of reckoning the pm- 
'.vess of time, and of fixing the date of any exlraotdinaiy eient. 
That of the earth round the sun, or, as ilivas then imagined, of the 
sun round the earth, atibrded the means of making that larger 
division which is called a year. 

Yet, even with these assistances, Ciinoxoi ocv was, in the eatly 
ages of the woild, exceedingly imperfect. Mankind were not suf¬ 
ficiently advanced in scientific knowledge to calculate the periods 
of tlie-e luminaues with accuracy, or to adjust them to each other. 
Their attempts serspd merely to involve them in inextricable con¬ 
fusion ; for, not being able to ascertain exactly the moment v. lien the 
sun returned to the same poinlof the heavens, or the exact conclusion 
of the year, in the course of a number of years, 'he error of their cal¬ 
culation must have been obvious, and the seasons must base 
ceased to correspond with the time at which they might be ex¬ 
pected to return. That this was the case is plum from the practice 
of the early historians : they attempt not, in general, to fix any more 
precise date for the tian-actiom they record, than the reign of the 
king in whose days they took place; and they reckon distance of 
lime, not by the number of y ears, but the number of reigns, a most 
imperfect method, which can afford but little information that can 
bo depended on. 

It was not until the reign of Pioi.oiv Puiladkh'hus, about 
two hundred and forty years before Cunisr, that Cukokology 
began to be studied on fixed and accurate principles; tins monarch 
caused learned men to compare and correct the dates of Olym- 
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wads, the kings of Spabta, and tlie succession of the Priestesses 
of Juno, at ATgos. It is probable that their labours would have 
been greatly abridged, and their purpose facilitated, by the Egyp¬ 
tian records, which had been kept with greater accuracy than those 
of most other nations, had they not been destroyed by (Jamby- 
st.s,* when lie overran and conquered Egypt. 

Although the Greeks reckoned time by Olympiad*, or periods 
of four years, the exact era of their institution is not known. Some 
histonans assert, that the Olympic garnet , from whence they took 
their rise, were instituted as early as 1453 b, c., while others bring 
the date down to 1222; with such a discrepancy, the chronology 
of the early Greeks could not hare been very accurate. 

'Ibe record of events among the ancient IIomans was still more 
i meet tain than that of the Greeks, os their archives f were de¬ 
stroyed by the Gaum, n. c. 338; so that the historians who wrote 
of their alliurs previous to that catastrophe, were obliged to obtain 
then- information from the Greekt. 

I lining the barbarous ages, the rest of Europe had no chrono¬ 
logy; indeed, many ol its nations had not the use of letters. But, 
when learning began to make progress among them, many eminent 
men everted themselves to foi‘m a system, which might elucidate 
die f.uts of history, and refer them to the true era in which they 
luippeiie 1. This was a work of no small difficulty; and in spite of 
the learning, the indefatigable diligence,and the extensive researches 
of many who devoted themselves to this service, it has been found 
impossible to perform it iir a perfectly satisfactory manner. Much 
good has undoubtedly been done; many discoveries have been 
mule, nml their correctness satisfactorily proved; but the eras of 
many impoiunt events cannot be positively fixed, but must rest 
moic-ly mi conjecture, all certainty being swallowed up ib the lapse 

of ::g( S, 

Among the many eminent persons who have made chronology 
then- study, Sir Isaac: Nr.wro.v occupies a distinguished place, 
lie s.iys, “That the Egyptians, Greeks, and Latins, reckoned by 
• lie reigns of their kings, which they considered equal to generations 
of men; or, on an avoiage, thirty-three years each: but this loose 
method of reckoning was liable to be extremely erroneous, and 
would a (Ibid hut little assurance of the correctness of their data.” 
By this me I hod, he calculates, that the Argonaulic Expedition took 
place <i07 years n. e. ; but there is nothing to assure us that there 
niajnioi he a mistake of many years in this calculation. 

No wide are the discrepancies in the chronological calculations of 
lliO’i- who have attempted to settle the dates of transactions re¬ 
corded by the ancient historians, that little reliance can he placed 
on the tables they have burned. There are said to he no less than 
h n dillerciit opinions extant respecting the time of our Saviour's 
birth, generally calculated by the era of the foundation if Home, 
taken as a datum, and the extreme difference is no less Shan ninety- 
one years. 

(To lie continued.) 


\\ hy should I be angry with a tnan who tumbles on me blind¬ 
fold ? In effect most of our quarrels are of our own making, 
ehber by mistake or liy aggravation. 

lie who finds pleasure in vice, and pain in virtue, is it novice in 
both. 


* Carabines, King of Persia, was tha son of Cyrus llm Groat, whom 
he succeeded, ». r. 629. 

t Archive* (pronounced tr-kivet), the places wherein ancient records 
orjnnnueoripts are preserved. Figuratively, the records tutd manu¬ 
scripts themselves. 


im 

Each of us is not bora for himself alone; but our dwntrf 
claims one part of our birth, our parents another, and our friends 
tlie remaining part.— Plato. 

He who understands his own heart has the key to all others. 


ENTOMOLOGY. 

' BUTTERFLIES. Order — Lf.pt doptera. 

RuTTEitFur.s possess charms both for infancy and age. The 
first lesson a child gets in Natural History is when it catches a 
butterfly; and this is done almost at soon as it cairwalk. Butter¬ 
cups and butterflies are the first-objects of infantine ambition, and 
the taste thus acquired is seldom destroyed by die after cares of 
life. The old man,, tottering on the verge of being, when his dim 
sight can perceive little besides, seldom fails to catcb their flitting 
beauties, and as his flattened eye-balls endeavour to track their 
devious course, past joys irradiate his capacious memory, and 
future solemnities chasten his retrospective pleasures; for, with 
the glimpse of boyish days, which the passing butterfly unveils, he 
also penetrates the deep obscure of a coming eternity—he sees an 
emblem of the resurrection. 

The butterfly has always been 'regarded as a striking image of 
our final triumph over death:—born from a grovelling caterpillar, 
at ite change, it seems to burst from the tomb, like the resurrection 
of ilhe human spirit, to a better and more enduring destination. 
The ancients,unaided by Christian revelation, were of this opinion; 
they placed a butterfly at the head of their giave-stones, as an image 
of their Psyche—the everlasting soul; thereby intimating that it 
would again appear, to flourish in "immortal youth," in a new 
and sinless region. 

But apart from such associations, butterflies excite our curi¬ 
osity, and command our admiration by their consummate beamy, 
gentle habits, delicate appetites, and light aerial moLion. Mrs. 
Trollop, speaking of the summer charms of North America, say«, 
“ lit a bright day, during any of the summer months, your walk is 
through an atmosphere of butterflies, so gaudy in hue, and so 
varied in form, that I often thought they looked like flowers on tl.e 
wing. Nome of them arc very large, measuring three or four inches 
across the wings; but many, and I think the most beautiful, are 
smaller lhan ours. Some have wings of the most dainty laveu- 
ciar colour, and bodies of black; others are fawn and rose colour; 
and others again, orange and bright blue. Their gay and noiseless 
movement as they glance through the air, crossing each other in 
chequered maze, is very beautiful.” It is in sweet accordance 
with these real charms that butterflies seem to be tlie mildest crea¬ 
tures in existence; gentle, but not insipid, thejt_ interest the better 
feelings of the heart; and these are still further heightened, when, 
as we watch them quietly sipping the pure nectar of odorous 
flowers, the shadow of a passing cloud disturbs the feast, when 
—flash, they vanish from the regretting sight, with all the swiftness 
of the departing sunbeam. 

South America produces larger and more gorgeously coloured 
butterflies than any oilier country. Tlie Papilio Menf.t.aus (A) 
is considered to be the largest and finest of the whole tribe, and in 
the Brazils, glitters with peculiar beauty among the wild luxuri¬ 
ance of tlie fields. Linnseus observes, “ that there is scarcely any 
thing in nature that for brightness and splendour can be paralleled 
with the colour of its wings; it is a kind of rich ultramarine, that 
vies with the deepest and purest azure of the sky; and what must 
cause a striking contrast in flight* the under surface of the wings 
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• as dull and dark as the upper is brilliant, so that one can con* The order Lipidcptera, to which our Interesting butterflies 
ceive this animal to appear like a planet in full radiance, or under belong, consists of insects with four wings, which arc always 
eclipse, as its wings open and shut in the blaze of a tropical sun.’'* clothed with fine scales, or feathers ; a tongue or, sucker, coiled up 
Butterflies are so numerous that many systems have been invented under the head; and the body hairy. This order was divided by 
for their classification, but the best for popular purposes is that Linnseus into three generathe butterflies; sphinxes, or hawk- 
contrived by Linnteus, an account of which, with figures, we shall moths; and moths. The generic character depends on the form of 
give in our future numbers. the antenna and wings. Thus, in the butterfly (papilio), the an- 



A The great blue butterfly of South America (papilla Menelqut), Hair thi hatubal size. 

B The common cabbage butterfly (papilio brassier), natviut. size. 

C The bead of the cabbage butterfly, NAOxiriso—a, the eye; ft, the sucker; c c, the antenna. * 


tfnnsr are clavated, or club>shaped ; that is, they have a lump at 
the end. The wings, when at rest, stand upright. Ail insects, 
possessing these chamcters, are true butterflies. Butterflies also 
fly only in the daytime. The young student should verify these 
Observations for himself, and to enable him to do so without diffi¬ 
culty, we have given, at the head of. this article, a figure of the 
common cabbage-butterfly, with the necessary letters of reference. 
He should also give his best attention to the following circum¬ 
stances, which, in different degrees, characterize every butterfly. 

I.—The Winos, viewed in relation to the insect’s mode of flying, 
and the objects which it is accustomed to visit; their colour, 
clothing, strength, 8tc., &c. 

If.-— Tug Organs or Sensation, their relative situation, and 
adaptation to the creature's wants. 

III.— The Instinct, which regulates its choice of food, climate, 
&c.; but especially as it regards the deposition of its eggs, which 
are always plated in situations the most safe, and the most likely 
to furnish food to the young caterpilllar. 

Kirby and Spence, iii., p. 6M), ' 


IV.—These things should always be combined with an investiga¬ 
tion of the uses of the animal in creation; indeed, the real 
secret of being a true naturalist, consists in habitually working 
out the question—“what is the'use of this or that being,—what 
are the ends of their creation'?” 
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LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 



SIR WALTER SCOTT IN THE ARMOURY AT ABBOTS! ORD. 


• Within a few years some of the brightest ornaments of the lite¬ 
rary world hare bid adieu to time, and all sublunary joys and sor¬ 
rows ; and biography has been busy in gratifying the curiosity of 
their admirers, by giving interesting details of the incidents of their 
private life, of their undisguised opinions of men and things, of 
their habits and dispositions, and of the motires by which they wen 
induced to undertake works which have fixed then*.feme on an 
eternal basis, 
voi. i. 


It is the painful duty of Biography, in describing man as he is 
to pourtray impartially his errors and his faults, as well as his 
beauties and excellencies. He, who, from an undue partiality to 
the deceased, omits or glosses over traits of character which tend to 
lessen our admiration or approbation of the illustrious dead, re¬ 
sembles the painter, who, in drawing a portrait, copies only such 
features as are of a pleasing character and so modifies those that 
are disagreeable and deformed, feat they shall hear little or bo 

.If 
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resemblance to the original; such a picture is not a pot trait, but a 
flattcriej carieature, if-we may be allowed this use of the term. 

To the biographers of Sin Walter Scott no such painful duty' 
u allotted. Making allowance for some few traits of human frailty, 
his whole life presents matter For panegyric. His conduct waa so 
correct, hts principles were so honourable, his temper was so geotle 
and amiable, and his mind so generous and benevolent) that the 
grateful task of speaking his praises is never interrupted by one of 
an opposite nature. Could his blessed spirit look down from the 
regions of bliss, and witness the sincerity, and universality of the 
regret for his loss, the unanimous testimony that is borne to both 
his public and private worth, and the sympathy which is evinced 
for the family lie has left, who are not only deprived of a much 
loved and honoured relative, bul plunged by his unmerited misfor¬ 
tunes into a state of comparative indigence, it would add, if pos¬ 
sible, even to the happiness of heaven. 

Had not Sir Waltrr Scott formed for himself a name infi¬ 
nitely superior to that derived from nobility, he might have justly 
prided himself on his’descent, as he could reckon amongst his 
ancestors the high and mighty of the land. But such adventitious 
dignity he needs not to render him immortal, iiis memory will 
he coupled with bis literary fame, and. not with that of his great 
and warlike forefathers. Truly has it bean asserted that he stands 
unrivalled among authors, for having produced to many voluminous 
works without a fulling-off, and without having caused an abate¬ 
ment of the interest feU by the public for them. Single works of 
.superior merit may bava issued from the pans of some of his pre¬ 
decessors, but none have, kept up a series, both in poetry and prose, 
so uniformly excellent W those of Sir Walter Scott. 

Hence, every circumstance connected with the life of « man so 
extraordinary, becomes universally Interesting, especially after the 
oblivious curtain lias dropped before the last scene of mortal exist¬ 
ence, apd closed the object of our adptattwn for ever from our 
view. Memory then dwells with melancholy pleasure on the lading 
images that flit over die mind, end present remembrances of om 
whom we behold no more, and of whom we may never see an equals 

Sir Walter Acott was truly such an extraordinary man ; hit 
brilliant course has been gloriously published; he is gone down to 
the tomb; but his genius shines in bis work a, adds fresh lustre to 
the name of Caledonia, and replenishes with new light the lumin¬ 
ous regions of literature throughout the oi villred world t— gone! 
but never to he forgotten; the current of time will carry his fame 
to every succeeding generation, and posterity will inscribe his name 
among those whom death has made immortal. 

This distinguished poet, philosopher and novelist, was bom at 
Edinburgh, on the 15th of August, 1771. He was the third son 
of Mr. Walter Scott, Writer to the Signet, who bad five other 
sons, and one daughter. The mother of Sir Walter Scott was 
the daughter of Dr. Jown Rvtbkrtorb, Professor of Medicine in 
the University of Edinburgh, who gained considerable reputation 
by his skill and ingenuity in the medical and chemical sciences. 
Ann ItuTiiERroRD, the daughter, was educated at Edinburgh j and 
to the diligent instructions she received from hev governess, a 
reduced gentlewoman, added the advantage of good natural intel¬ 
lectual endowments. 

Mr. Walter Scott, the &lher of Sir Walter,- was more a man 
of business than of shining talents; .his integrity, sincerity, surd 
benevolence of disposition, however, gained honour and respect, 
not only in his professional capacity, but also in general estimation, 
and fer a long time he held the situation of an Elder in the Church 
•f Old Grey Friart, when Da. Robertson and Dr. Beskine 
were the. officiating ministers. ’ 


(Ocr. 27, 

„ From his mother Sir Walter is supposed to havq irnfciJi.ed an 
early taste for composition and poetihal fitney; she . being much 
attached to performances *Sf the kind, and to the provincial style is 
accounted to have sometimes exercised her pen; but, ho>eier ibis 
may be, it is manifest, that her son was largely endowed with the 

uiiine impressions of the Muses,jand that these impressions were 

stered and improved by intercourse with such men as At ,lam 
Ramsay, Blacrlock, and other poetical geniuses of his native 
country. 

The hotise in which Sir Walter Scott was born, stood at the 
head of a narrow passage, called the College fVi/nil, leading from 
the Cowgate to the gate of the College. It was pulled down t-r 
make room for the braidings of the new College : but, his fathet 
had removed soon after Sit Walter’s birth, to George's square, arid 
afterwards sent his son, on account of bis delicate state of health, 
to reside at Sandyknow, with his paternal grandfather. 

It w not a little remarkable that the same day, of the same year, 
August 15th, 1771, gave birth to two Of the most celebrated men 
that the world hoe ever, seen ; namely, Napoleon Bonaparte and 
Stn Walter Scott, . (bough their celebrity arose from different 
causes; and, what is Author mtyarkable is, that the parents of both 
were of the legal profession, and both appear, from their emhest 
youth, to have evinced a predilection for military pursuits. Hap¬ 
pily for the world, a militqrycarew was out of the question for 
Scott, OS, in consequence of on ttnlucky fall in his infancy, occa¬ 
sioned by the carelessness of hts nurse, his right foot was so injured 
that he became lame fur life, his activity and liveliness, among ins 
playmates arid schoolfellows, was nevertheless remarkable, ami lie 
was not lass frolicsonhe and mischievous than any of the w lbb-st 
ursine among them. 

| Sis Walter’s first instructor was Dr,-Abam, of the High 
School, Edinburgh; what progress homade under that gentleman 
is not certain, but it has been assorted, that his industry and lram- 
i inf wqro never remarkably conspicuous. He seems to have loved 
story and romance more than classical study, and to have sought 
traditions of martial exploits, and legendary tales of his countiy, 
instead of acquiring the knowledge of dm languages of On e, e am l 
Rome, Although superficial observers could perceive no indica¬ 
tions of that 1 'talent, which in after-life shone with such lustra, 
there were some, and amongst them, the poet Burns, who saw 
that the boy was possessed of no ordinary genius, and that lie woum 
one day be a great and popular character; and ’.this spark of in¬ 
tellect, which was visible to the kindred perception of Burns, was 
destined to become a meteor of magnitude and splendour, such us 
had never before tossed is that northern clime.) He, himself as¬ 
serts, that he wee distinguished amongst his Schoolfellows as an 
inventor and writer of tales, which afforded them infinite amuse¬ 
ment. bul brought ou himself frequent disgraces and castigations, 
for tha neglect it occasioned of more serious studies. It appears, 
that his mind was too iraagtqitive and romantic to relish the 
drudgery of committing grammatical rules to memory, and making 
himself master merely of the words and Construction of the learned 
languages, though he had (he keenest relish for the beauties and 
sublimities of the Greek and Latin writers. 

Hod Sir Walter been free from lameness, it is probable that 
his early propensities for the history of martial deeds would ulti¬ 
mately have led bim Into the imitation of those actions he so much 
admired, and (hat he would have beeome a soldier, to which it» 
asserted the bent of his. inclination was directed; but accident had 
ordered otherwise, andjhe was destined re pourtrey in imagination, 
(hat which his ardour might hare impelled him to perform in 
reality, had opportunity offered.) 

In his juvenile days, he seems to haw been a living emblem of 
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the country that gave him birth* eternally and seemingly bane»i'j afiUtion, contributed greatly to Ora liappinet* of the Fptit’* 
but rich in the profundity of a mind that, like the aurface of a life. / ... 

sterile hill, contains within it an ore of inestimable value; there Ida. Scott practised at the Bar for some years with considerable 


was little on the surface either personally or mentally to' er ite any 
favourable prepossessions. Like the celebrated Da. JdkitsoK, he 
had no ear for music, and in many things he resembled that great 
man, exempting particularly the cynic severity of that accomplished 
scholar; for, throughout his life, Sir Walter appears in the 
amiable character of a candid, if not a kind csruor of other men's 
works and performances. 

As lameness incapacitated him from being a soldier, hit destination 
was the Bar; but ere he had made much progress in the study of the 
law, an accident gave a different turn to his views, Vl though he did 


Success, and rendered himself so acceptable to tire ruling powers, 
by his zeal and activity as a member of the volunteer corps, that he 
Was appointed Sturtf-depute of Selkirkshire, in 1799, with a 
salary of 300/. per annum. On receiving this appointment he 
removed to Ashtslitl, on the Tweed, where he continued piiuci. 
pally to* reside until Ira removed to Ablicttford. In 1805, Mr. 
Scott was nominated one of the Clarke of Session, with a salary of 
1300/. per annum, on condition that be performed the duty without 
emolument during the life of Ma. Hour, his predecessor ) 'this Ira 
did for upwards of five years. • 


not wholly give up the pursuit of that profession until long after. 
Having had the misfortune (as it then appeared) to break a blood 
vessel, he was confined to his bed for many weeks: conversation 
was prohibited, aud no other recreation than reading allowed. 
The volumes he perused were of.such a nature as nourished his pre¬ 
dilection for poetry and loraancS) and, during his long confine¬ 
ment previous to the restoration of his health, he had devoured so 
many tales and romances, old plays, epic poems, histories, me¬ 
moirs, travels, and voyages, with Which the circulating library of 
Ai lan Ramsay was well supplied, arid to which he daily applied, 
together by the help of a wonderfitily*f#6ntive memory, ill Which, 
uoi only gave him a strong predilection fof Works of fiction, but 
also furnished him with stone, tin which to draw for his future 
composition. ' . 

At sixteen yean of age, and upon the establishment of his health, 
he resumed his legal studies, but not With that e n erg y which WM 
likely to promote his success in the profession. Whilst his eyes 
were fixed on the teinfed tomes before him, his (triad was fern 
quently making excursions into the fttgvMS of Imagination; and 
when by an effort he recalled ft to the important business he had 
in hand, his attention was coCstrained, and hi# application Hot 
soi crc. 

In 1792, in the 33d year* of his age. Sir W*tTfe» was celled to 
tin* Mai . Our young advocate had now* entered upon a new attd 
\ (tv diili ont course of life, front school-boy rules, romantid rambles, 
id fictitious stories, he had todlvert his mind to the maxims of the 
iv, the practice of a court Of Justice, and the prescribed forms 
id iules for the administration of civil and criminal jurispru- 


During the time that this celebrate^ man practised at the Bar, he 
found leisure to.cultivate die Muses; Rnd, though lus iiist attempts 
were translations from the german, and minor poems, he soon 
began to take bolder flights/* True it is, that his “ Mimtrchy of 
the Scottish Border ” wa# not wholly original; but the talent lie 
displayed in altering and adapting the rude and imperfect ballads 
of ancient times to the delicacy of modem yean, and the learned 
and interesting notes which he added for the illustration of tho 
text, rendered the performance SO pleasing, that it was received 
With Universal approbation, and encouraged the writer to still 
|rrawr efforts. 

Sir Walter's practice at the Bar, which was never very ex¬ 
tensive, had for some time poet been given up by hint, and, con¬ 
sequently, being disengaged from the labours of a legal profession, 
leisure gave the opportunity, and htcUnation prompted him on, to 
pursue that literary course ^whlch has gilded hh memory with a 
splendid feme, such as seldom fells to thelot of humanity. 

Pre coc ity, *s the narrative of his life evince#. Was not attendant 
on S>* Walter’s early days, but his memory was remarkably 
retentive) and many fnitt&ce# arc related by himself and others, of 
the amazing displays which he fltqttntlf exhibited of this faculty, 
by the repetition of songs, and tones, which he hod heard sung or 
recited but once, or which he had read only once or twice. 111? 
gefilus was late in development, but steady and strong in the 
growth, an ticerit in embryo, an oak in age.) 

Domestic felicity, aillaettt circumstances, and a delightful abode, 
made this the happiest period of his life, during which he was 
composing most of those works that have immortalized his name. 


No d ubt, the experience acquired in his father’s office had given 
linn the materials for this purpose, but without the ait and ability 
to set oft' these qualifications to advantage; by eloquence and 
assurance no candidate for forensic precedence ever yet succeeded. 
Mr. Scott was not a fascinating, though a sensible orator, and, 
relying on his easy circumstances and unincumbered condition, he 
was not, perhaps, very anxious about the increase of his business; 
unlike his venerable namesake, who, by superior industry and ap- 
■ plicatiou, ascended to the pinnacle of his profession, our juvenile 
barrister did not of necessity put on the vestisforensii, although 
nothing at this time gave any indications of a change in his pursuits. 

In 1797, Sir Waiter married a Miss Carpenter, f a lady of 
Trench extraction, whose charms and conjugal tenderness and 

* Some Biographers have entered copiously into the genealogical 
descent of Sin Walts a, evidently to prove Me patrician pedigree, both 
from his paternal and maternal forefathers, bat this, oar readers will 
agree with us, is altogether a work of supererogation, Sir Walter Scot! 
wants not (be boast of ancestors to elevate hts name and reputation ; 
his individual merits eclipse the brightest splendours of family distinc¬ 
tions, and would dazole the keenest eye that dared to look on the de¬ 
fects (jf any there were) m his lineage. • 

t This lady was the daughter of Mr. Carpenter, u French refugee. 


Hit visitants were mostly of the distinguished kind, cither for 
learning or station in society, and the general estimation in which he 
was held by all, might have satisfied a far more restless disposition. 

By his marriage Sir Walter bad two sons, and two daughters; 
the elder son, Walter , entered the army some years ago, and mar¬ 
ried a Miss Jobsok, a lady possessed of considerable property, as 
well as accomplishments. The elder daughter, Sophia Char¬ 
lotte, married in 1880, to Mr. Lockhart, Advocate. Charles, 
the younger son, attached to the Embassy to the King of tiie Tu o 
Sicilies, and Ark, the younger daughter, are supposed to be yet 
unmarried. Lady Scott, wife Of Sir Walter Scott, and mother 
of these children, expired May 15th, 1826. 

Before we come to the more tragical part of Sir Walter’s history, 
bis troubles, pecuniary embarrassments, and death, we may men¬ 
tion most of his writings, taking them nearly in the order in which 
they were issued to the world; for their value and excellency, we 
must refer the readers of these memoirs to the works themselves, 

of the city of Lyons; but Sir Walter did not obtain her hand until a 
long correspondence bad gained the consent ot her guardian. Lord 
DownaUire. With her come an annuity of 4001. a-yotr, which the 
marriage did not affect. 
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criticism being no put of our design; the labour, we should say 
the pleasure, of investigating these performances, will not be re¬ 
gretted by those who peruse them; and, if they, who do so, have 
no teste for their task at first, they will assuredly acquire one before 
they come to the £ud. 

Sm Walter's first attempts were some translations from Goethe, 
and Other German authors; but many of his youthful effusions 
never reached the press, and some others that did reach that ordeal 
were mercilessly treated by the critics, or neglected by the public. 
Ballads wens his first original compositions; “ Glenfinlat,” “ The 
IV# ejf St.John," “ Smailholm Tower,” &c., were/.the fanciful ema¬ 
nations of his juvenile muse/ Having thus tried bis wings in short 
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Acursive flights, our author determined to sou. into dm higher 
regions of poetry, and lofty indeed was (he flight. 

THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL 

made its appearance, aud its striking originality, its daring bold¬ 
ness, and the astonishing vigour of its style, rendered the work so 
popular, that 30,000 copies were sold in two yean. Hence, it 
may be considered, that “ The Lay of the Last Minstrel ” was 
properly ithe first bark that Mr. Scott launched from the slips of 
his poetical dock,.but the vessel having floated so gallantly to the 
ocean of public applause, and having returned from her voyage 
with a gain of 600/., it is no wonder but this successful expedition 
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excited a thirst for further adventures, and made our author desir¬ 
ous of proceeding in a speculation so promising, and in adventures 
so auspiciously undertaken, well might he exclaim, as it has been 
said he did;— 

“ Up with the bonnie blue bonnet. 

Too dirk, and the feather, and a’ l” 

So erroneously do poets judge of their own productions, that 
Mr. Scott had actually committed a great portion of the first ma¬ 
nuscript of this poem to the flames, and but for the encouragement 
and persuasions of two of his friends, both gentlemen of the Scotch 
Bar, u The Lay of the Last Minstrel" would, in all probability, 
never have appeared ; but, animated by their approval and earnest 
recommendations, the author again set his genius to the task, and 
by a short incubation, a new Phoenix sprung from the ashes of the 
former, and with muse-plumed wings soared aloft in the regions of 
fancy. This first-.important work* by Sir \Valh.k Scott, was 


published in 1805; and before the surprise and gratification of the 
public, in the perusal of it, had well time to subside, appeared the 
admirable poem 

MARMION, 

A TALE OF FLOD&EK FIELD. 

Of this work, more than 36,000 copies acre sold in a few years. 
The publishers in the first instance voluntarily gave 1000/. for this 
poem, as they had before greatly benefited by the sale of the “ Lay.” 
It is not to be presumed, that this work was entirely faultless, and 
of course did not escape the raven croakings of the Caines; 
Loan Byron too, who, as a coternporary poet, might have shown 
some delicae^ towards the author; like another Barnes, could not 
refrain from giving a stab to the exalted MARMION; yet, tri¬ 
umphing over these attacks, and surviving the wounds they in¬ 
flicted, Marmion continued to increase in public estimation, and 


j world is indeed indebted to her ladyship for having enjoined on the 
* Sir Welter Scott is so id to lmve written this poem orHnnHv at the : poet, a task, which he has executed so ably, and which he# afforded 
Instigation of l b<> I’iicnm v or Dukiitii, and, if this V correct, the , thousands such exquisite pleasure. 
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,’ioon placed the poetical reputation of Si* Waite* at the highest 
Station in literature, almost inaccessible to future assaults.*,. 

Tue Works or Dryden, in eighteen volumes, with critical 
and explanatory notes, and a life of the author, with remarV j on the 
taste of the age, &c., by Sin Walter Scott, was more a work of 
labour than of genius. Hits work seems to have occupied his time 
alternately with Marmion, as it appeared a few weeks after the 
publication of tluit poem. Sir Walter assisted in editing Somer’s 
valuable collection of Tracts ; and also Sadler’s State Papers, 
by the latter of which be collected much information respecting the 
affairs of Scotland in the 16th century, and historical notices of the 
reign of Henry VIII. Sin Walter's connexion with the Edin¬ 
burgh Annual Register, is scarcely worth noticing. Mr. Southey 


165 

was the original editor of this publication, but for want <rf import 
it ceased in a few years. • *'* 

The most successful poem, which 8in Walter ^ 

the press, was written more conamyrjCt. on acoount of die subject^ 
than any other preceding composition; it was entitled 

THE LADY OF TIIE LAKE. 

The scenes therein represented, and die circumstances related, 
have a reference to national feeling, and are sdtjpictureique of 
the manners and sentiments of a brave and patriotic people, that 
even fiction assumes a costume so similar to feet, that, one might 
easily mistake the representation for reality. A female cousin, 
however, would have dissuaded pim from- publishing this poem. 



dry nr noli abbey. 


lest he should thereby lose any of that feme whicli he had already 
acquired; fortunately, the Lady’s remonstrances did not succeed, 
and “ The Lady of the Lake” appeared in 1810. 

Subsequent to this, from 1811 to 1815, Sir Walter published 
several minor poemst, and it is needless to say, with perfect success. 

* “ l consider Marmion,” says Allan Cunningham, “ as the least 
hpppv in its story, and thw most fiery and impetuous in its narrative, 
of all the poet’s compositions. I know of no poetio description of a 
battle, in either Rncient or modem times, to compare with that of 
Ftoidsn Fitld ; the whirlwind of action, the vicissitudes of a steady 
and desperate fight, with the individual fortunes of warriors, whom we 
love or fear, are there, yet all is in keeping with history. Yet, says 
another biographer, it is a well known feet, that the celebrated battle in 
Marmion, the most spirit-stirring piece of martial poetry ever composed, 
was written at a single sitting after dinner, in the room of one which 
was cancelled, because it was not thought equal to the rest of the work. 

t " Rokmt” was published in 1813, and not longufter, “ The Loan 
or the Isles.” Though this latter poem is not inferior to any that pre¬ 
cede it, it met not with that enthusiastic reception from the public, as 
had awaited the former publirations, and Sin Walter, probably fan¬ 
cying that the reading world waa becoming cloyed with his poetical 
productions, and taking up with some rivals, who now appeared in the 


In feet, his name vyould at the period mentioned, have given 
currency to any thing of tolerably Stirling value; but now having 
strayed through all the pleasing paths of Parimsut, breathed the 
breezes redolent with scents of the full blown flowers, that shook 
their odours on the perfumed wings of Zephyrus, gently wafting 
round his head, he seemed satiated with song, and laying aside 
the Caledonian pipe, or committing it to the Pyerian spring. S< r 
Walter now commenced artist in prosaical delineations of hu¬ 
man character, through historical views, painted with the glowing 
colours of novel narrations under the title of 

WAVERLY. 

The publication of this work was anonymous, the author choosing 


field, might hare been the cause of his withdrawing from the contest, 
after sending forth “ The Vision if Don Hoderick" “ IheBnial if 
Trier maint," " and Harold the Dauntless works of inferior importance. 

Sir Walter, having thus abandoned the walks of poetry, entered 
into a new path, but covertly (as noticed in the teat), to that ha long 
enjoyed the praises which his new works eUoited from aU, without ita 
being known that he was their author. 
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to IWMUA incognito, foe what reason it not exactly ascertained. 
The ostensible One since given l>y himself, was a doubt, whether it 
would be encouraged by the public ; and had this been the case, 
posterity would have known as little of the author e f Waverlv, 
as we do now of the writer of Junius’ Letters. Wtmiv was 
published in IB\4, and great anxiety was manifested to discover 
the author, but in vain, until the entire success of the work had 
rendered further concealment an obstinate folly. In a very short 
tltto 12,000 copies were sold. Alter the Mura of Mum as. Con¬ 
stable and Co., the secret came out, and the “ Great Unknown’' 
was unmasked at a dinner in furtherance of the benefits of the 
Edinburgh Theatrical Fund, given in the assembly rooms of that 
City. A new hditiou of this work, in a more compact form, was 
issued in 1829, the sale of which has exceeded all expectation ; 
and as a standard work, is likely long to continue. 

Of VVaverlv, however, it is to be further observed, that it was 
commenced ns early as 1805, and about a third of it written, when, 
in consequence of the unfavourable Opinion expressed of it by a 
< ilend, to whom it was •shown, it was thrown aside and neglected 
for many years. Happily, however, the subject possessed too 
strong a hold on hinfancy to be utterly abandoned; and at length, 
Waverly appeared, as above described, to the astonishment and 
delight of the reading world, who were tong lost in conjectures— 
who was die author. • The more it wa« perused, the grader and 
more numerous were the beauties discovered; end “ J have teUom 
felt more satisfaction^ says Sia Walter, “ tfytn, when reluming 
from a pleasure-voyage, l jbknd Wa vMttr‘’»n the smith qf po* 
pulnrity, and j nUrtfe curiosity in full cry after the name qf the 
author.” 

Although the updM of the author of these works was studiously 
concealed, conjecture bad assigned them to the true one, long 
before he was compelled by circumstances to avow it; and on a 
visit which he made to London in 1820, fofoAfqJcWy George IV, 
bestowed on him foe tide of Baronet. He had frequently been 
honoured with interviews by Jw sovereign when Prince of Wales, 
mid Prince Regent, but this last mark of fovour, reflected honour 
on the donor, as moch as On foe recipient. He was then scarcely 
rccovered from an alarming illness, which Went nigh to prevent the 
woi Id fiom enjoying that series of admirable composition which he 
lias since produced. 0 

THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE 

appeared in 1827, in nine volumes, for which Sin Walter re¬ 
ceived a large sum. This biographical memoir of so great and 
wonderful a person, as this soldier and legislative usurper un¬ 
doubtedly was, has been accused of misrepresentation in some 
instances, and a want of that impartiality which marks the style of an 
unprejudiced writer. Something, it is true, may he allowed for 
]K>iitical feeling; and an ardent lover of his country can ouly with 
difficulty divest himself of dislike towards one of in, bitterest 
crrmics. 

It now becomes our painful duty to speak of Sxa Walter's 
pecuniary embarrassments, which arose in bill transactions in 
business, in connexion with the house of Constable 4. Co, book¬ 
sellers and publishers, of Edinburgh. Sir Walter having en¬ 
tered into a kind of partnership in that establishment, he became 
responsible for all that portion of it iu which he had engaged to 
take a shore, .It is seldom that men of genius, and poets in par¬ 
ticular, are men of business, that can descend to the minutna of 
trade, and take those precautions in pecuniary matters which are 
necessary to secure them from danger in commercial transactions. 
Sir Walter having entered into foe speculations of Constable 


and Co., he could not do otherwise than share in their fortunes, or 
rather their misfortunes. ^Ffif be it, for a moment to entertain the 
idea, that the transaction was not throughout just and upright, as 
it respects all the parties concerned.} But, it is reasonable to sup¬ 
pose, that had Sir Walter been fully aware of the sudden vicissi¬ 
tudes which frequently occur In trade, he would not have hazarded 
the being responsible for so large a sum as 120,0001., which he 
did, by joining the house in bills of accommodation, in order to 
bolster up their credit. The result being, that on the house be¬ 
coming bankrupt, that the acceptances -so given were held by the 
creditors as demands upon Sir Walter Scott, and he was obliged 
to recognize them as such, and thereby lay himself under obliga¬ 
tions to the amount above described, to the discharge of which his 
whole estate was inadequate. Sir Walter having once made the 
engagement, he was compelled to pay it. Without the slightest 
stain upon his honour, as the debt was not, properly speaking, of 
his own contracting, he might have cancelled it by the sacrifice of 
the property lie then possessed, and by becoming bankrupt, have 
secured to himself the profits of b» ftiture labours. But, with a 
delicacy of feeling, whicbjnduced him to decline taking advantage 
of this legal resource, he undertook, within ten years, to pay both pri n- 
cipai and interest of that enormous sum. To this resolution the world 
owes the avowal of the author of the Waverhy Novels; the production 
of a greater number of val uable work* than would otherwise probably 
have been composed, in foe same space of time; and the premature 
death of this amiable man end talented writer. The uneasiness 
which so terrible a reverse of fortune must create, even m the 
most philosophic breast j the constant exertion of his mental 
powers, and foe confinement and labour necessary tot foe commit¬ 
ment of his imaginings to paper, gradually undermined his health, 
and brought on that Complicationof disorder* which has at length 
deprived the world of its brightest ornament. 

At the t<me when Sir Waiter's difficulties first arose, he was en¬ 
gaged in'writing the “ Lira os Napoleon j" and foe disclosure 
of this circumstance, which was one consequence Of it, was favour¬ 
able to that work, as malty eminent^ men, both military and civil, 
sent him materials for his history,{to which, otherwise, he would 
not have had access. ’ Although this.work is net freed from errors, 
it is, in the whole, worthy the pen of foie great man. Iiis predi¬ 
lection for military affairs caused him to enter, with interest, into 
the movements and achievements of that celebrated warrior, whose 
rise from mediocrity to be the arbiter of the destiny of kings and 
kingdoms, he was engage! in tracing. 

Ia pursuance of his determination to exert superhuman efforts 
for the payment of the heavy load of debt which almost weighed 
him down, numerous works were published (as before noticed}, 
with astonishing rapidity. Yet, though this haste of compo¬ 
sition betrayed their author into trifling mistakes, which some 
pseudo-critics have delighted to expose, it has not prevented the 
works themselves from being masterpieces in the art of romance- 
writing. Some excellent historical performances were likewise 
amongst his latter productions. But even his strong constitution 
could pot always bear up against the effects of such close applica¬ 
tion. (Although the early and middle life of this distinguished ge¬ 
nius haj been of a gay and cheering nature, but having now past the 
meridian, together with his great anxiety and exertion of mind, 
clonds began to gather round, and seemed dosing over it; and, to 
complete his misfortunes, in the spring of 183 >, illness commenced 
the work of destruction upon his hitherto robust and healthy con¬ 
stitution, and in a few months, the ravages of disease became very 
apparent; yet his spirits were still good, and he was still the life, 
of the company,’ when he entertained visitors at his table.' To 
Abbotsford he was attached with almost doting fondness, aud 
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nothing could gratify him more titan to point out its treasures and 
its beauties to those capable of appreciating them * 

At length, however, he became unable to do this, end the soft 
nir of Italy was considered as the only probable remedy for his de¬ 
clining health. Whether mental affliction was doing th^jpwiin} work 
of destruction, we cannot say, but that bodily infirmity was fiut ad¬ 
vancing, began to he apparent; and in the summer of 1831, symp¬ 
toms of fatal issue, from the virulence of his disorder, was to be 
apprehended. With this conviction, and dunking that a milder air 
likely to benefit their patient, his physicians advised a visit to the 
serene atmosphere of Italy, which voyage he undertook in the au¬ 
tumn of the same year. So highly was the recoyery of this excellent 
man estimated, that the government offered to provide a ship for 
his transport to the genial climate of the Peninsula. On his arri¬ 
val in Loudon, to avail himself of the offer, his reception was en¬ 
thusiastic. liis value seemed to be increa'ed by the near prospect 
of his loss. He visited Nan.ES aud Host s, and for a short period 
there appeared reason to hope that the ei i of the voyage would be 
answered. But the powers of life were w far exhausted to rally 
effectually; and, although he had the pleasure of visiting Rome, and 
of inspecting the ruins of that magnificence so renowned in clas¬ 
sic lore, yet neither the salubrious regions of the south, nor the 
enlivening objects of ancient graudeur could strengthen out the 
body, or revive the embers of that fire, which was fast dying a,v/ay j 
and rapidly going out; his return from the continent was therefore 
rapid, arid with seeming anxiety to reach the home he had reluc¬ 
tantly left, aud where he ardently desired to close his illustrious 
career. 1 lc returned by way of London, where he remained a few 
days, attended by Sir II. Halford and Dr. Holland. He pro¬ 
ceeded to Edinburgh, and from thence to Abbotsford on the 11th 
of July, 1832. So great was the public anxiety about the fate of 
this exalted writer, that daily accounts of his condition went pub¬ 
lished in the Journals of both Exoland and Scotland. After 
lingering till the 21 st of September, nature yielded the contest so 
long protracted, and the soul that had animated Sir Wa line Scott 
with mental energies and a lucid imagination, greater than had yet 
appeared in his country, mounted to its celestial and everlasting 
abode. Tims ended the life of a man, deservedly considered as 
the pride of his nation. His genius was universal; and his virtues 
were equalled only by his talents. “ Being dead he yet speaketh," 

: nd las WORKS will form an imperishable monument to his 

fame. 

The lomains of this departed genius were interred on the 26th of 
September, 1832, in a smalt piece of sepulchral ground at Dav- 
ugroii, which belonged to the family. The mournful procession 
couiisted of about sixty vehicles of vaiious kinds, and some friends 
or admirers on horseback. The scenes through which it passed, 
were calculated to renew recollections of the life and deeds of the 
dead, at the time unconscious of the feelings that affected the hearts 
of his mourners. Prybuugh Abbey, by this event, obtains a 
celebrity and an interest, that its founder could not give, and will 
hate a place in the annals of antiquity, when prouder architectural 
edifices shall be forgotten. 

To give a character of the ntellectual accomplishments of Sia 
Walter Scorr is no small task, nor can any commentary effect 
that purpose so well as the works he has left behind him- Hip 
mind and memory were capacious, his judgment clear, and his 
discernment quick and correct; he carried with him to the grave, 

* Unwisely, perhaps, he hid speat large sums <m the Abbotsford 
estate, on grounds sterile by nature, and the Mil of wkieb was not of • 
quality to repay the labour and cost of cultivation. 


honours seldom achieved by literary men through the pcuspnf lln 
pen; hut hq bon also to the tomb, a eosadsntfous bdtgpity, 
honesty, end rectitude of purpose, that will embalm his memory 
with in cense more gwtefol than any praises of bis *p n 

bestow, * 

In his person he was of a muscular form, broad-shouldered, hut 
not corpulent; his general appearance was plain, and rather rus¬ 
ticated : there seemed something of p severity in Ms countenance, 
ill according with the benevolence of his disposition; his stature 
was rather above the middle proportion; and his hoed was of a 
construction, formed by its height, to engage the atitdy of the 
phrenologist; the circumference is said to have been small in pro¬ 
portion to the altitude, but, however nature might have formed (he 
structure of the body, site had bfeen profuse in the composition of 
his mind. 

CHRONOLOGY. 

V,' 

(Concluded from page 159.) 

In CnaoNOLoor, the <time when an event happened, or the 
number of the year reckoned from some fixecl period, is denomi¬ 
nated the date ; the fixed period, whatever it may be, from whence 
the date is teckoned. is called the Epoch, and the series of years 
commencing with that epoch, is denominated' the Ena ; thus, an 
epoch resembles a mathematical print, aud an era, the line generated 
by the motion of that point. 

The integral standard, or original measure of time, being a year, 
this measure requires some further remark*. The year is divided 
into natural and civil. The former is either Solar or Lunar. 

The Sola k Year, which is .determined by the apparent revolu¬ 
tion of the Sun round the Earth, is either tropical at sidereal. 

The Tropical Year is the time which is measured by the revo¬ 
lution of the s’nn from %fig one of the equinoctial or solstitial points, 
to the same point again, and contains, tts before observed 365 
days, 5 hours, 48 minutes, and 49 seconds. 

The Sideral• Year is the time which is measured by the 
Sun’s revolution from any fixed etar, to the same star again, ami 
contains 365 days, 6 hours, 9 minutes, and 14J seconds. The 
former of these is the true “Solar Year," and the difference 
between them isowing to the precession if the tyuinoses.f 

The tidie which is measured by twelve lunations, or revolutions 
of the Moon from the Sun to the Son again, is called the “ Lunar 
Yf.ar;” and contains 354 days, 8 hours, 48 minutes, and 36 
■crouds. 

The Civil Solar Year contains 365 days for three successive 
years, which arc therefore called Common Years; and 366 in the 
fourth, which i.s called the Blsstxlile, or T.eup Year. This is like¬ 
wise called the Julian Year, from Julius Catur, who appointed 
the intercalary $ or additional day to adjust the Civil Year to the 
Solar Year. As die intercalary day was added to the 94th of 
February, whieh in the Roman method of reckoning was called 
Sextus Kalrndas Martii, or the sixth before the Kalends of March; 
and as the intercalation was made by ordering the sextus Kaltndat, 
&C. to be bis, at twice repeated every fourth year, it from hence 
obtained the name of bistexlilis, or the Bissextile 1< 

But this intercalary day is now added to die end of February. 

The Civil Lunar Year, which has been adopted by several 

* Starry, relating to the stars. 

t In astronomy, a term applied to a slow motion of the equinoctial 
points towards die west j aod contrary to die order of the sign*. (The 
met or state of going before.) 

{ Inserted u the Calendar, in order to preserve the equation or 
time, hence called the intercalary day. 
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notions contain* only $64 daw; but this felling 11 days short of the invention of. Joseph Scauof.il* who died*, d. 1609. The present 
Soto Year, by whiA the seasons are regularly determined, they were year, 1833, is the 6546th ofthe Julian rwod. 
obliged to make eveiy third year, an intercalary, or emholimc year, Chronoloov may be divided into three parts} vis., sacreii, 
to wnich they usually added a mmith to adjust the difference. ancient, or profane, and modern. 

SACR f ° ^."HOI^NOGV is that which relates tolhe^u-.i,, 
30 days; so dial every three years they fell nearly four days short **j wntuigs, the chief events .tad l.potut of which are the 

of the tolar year. * ’ 

Tub Julian, or Civil Year is node us«i of in Europe, and T he rreation of the world 
commences on the first of January. But as this is eleven minutes ^ de i uee 


Isaac bora 
Jacob and Ksnu born 
Joseph born 

Jacob and bin family go into 
Egypt 


a. c. 

4001 

2348 

2233 

1996 

1921 

189(5 

1837 

1745 


1706 

1571 

1491 


longer than the true solar year, which, tliough a trifling error in Babe j built 
■self, amounts to a whole day in 130 years, and in a longer time Abraham bom 
Becomes more considerable: Pope Gregory 34111 • observed in the The call of Abraham 
War 1582, that tike equinoxes and solstices were 10 entire days 
»ore back way! titan at the “ Council <f AVer,” which was held in 
tie year 325. As this necessarily occasioned a great confusion, 
by unfixing the times of the celebration of Eastf.ii, and other 
moveable feasts, he ordered 10 duys to be suppressed, by calling . —. 

the 11th of March the 21st: and to prevent the like variation for Closes borit^^ 
the future, he instituted a new form of years, from him called the i from Firvirt „„ 

“ Gregorian," by which .a day is taken out of the Calendar, 8hu , mad ^j of ,; raP ,' 
every 133d year. To effect this with as little confusion as pos-1 David born . «)«.> 

sible, he coutinued it *in the following manner: From the 1600th . The foundation of Solo- 
year of die Christum Era, every 100th. year, which, according to i men’s Temple . . mis 

■lie JulianJorm, is called a Bissextile , or Leap Year, was to become; The ten tribes revolt, mid 
common for three successive centuries; but every 400th year was to t d« vision of the kingdoms 
remain a Bissextile, os in the Julian account. of Israel and Judah 

The Julian or Old Style, as it is called, was used in England . 
till September 1753, and produced a difference of 11 days, be¬ 
tween die foreign computations and ours: but at that time, the 
ll days were suppressed, and the Gregorian account, or New 
Sty t.E adopted here, as it is in most other parts of Christendom. 

This account is so nearly adjusted to the new solar time, as to i n .. 
leave no room for any after improvements; for it will he attended ) v,.«*£!! ’ 

with an error of only a single day too much in 5760 years. We might 
here enumerate the different constitutions of the cio'tl year which 
have prevailed in different countries; but as these inquiries are 


97: 


Captivity of Judah, by 
Nebuchadnezzar, King 
of Assyria and Baby¬ 
lon .... 597 

Babylon taken by Cyrus, 
and tbe Jews liberated 
from captivity . . 538 

Tbe second Temple built . 515 

The Soptuagint version of 
the Bible, made by tbe 
order of Ptolemy l’liila- 
deljdius, King of Egypt 284 

Jerusalem taken by Pom- 
pey, tbe renowned rivnl 
of Juliiu* Cassar . . 63 

Herod, tlie Idumenn, made 

King of Judea . . 38 

| Jiscs Crintvr hum 


ANCIENT, or PROFANE CHRONOLOGY, that port!, 
of time in which history relates the arcounts of all countues aiul 
kingdoms, down to the birth of our Saviour. The principal 
Epochs in Ancient or Profane Chronology are, 


tion, fixed by Newton 
The destruction of Troy, 
according to Playfair . 
The institution of the Olym- 


1825 


1184 


Tbe era of Nnbonassnr, 


The era of Christ 
London founded 
Romans 


by tbe 


more curious than useful, they ate foreign to our iireseut purpose. , piods . 

Besides the above divisions of time, Clironologist* make use j Thu building of Rome, nc- 
of the following .Cycles, viz.: The Cycletd' the Sun, the Cycle ofl fording to Varro 
the Moon, and the Rotmiti Indiction, The Cycle of the Sun is ! 1 r 
2« years, that of tbe Mbdh 19, of the Roman Indiction, 15. 

From the preceding observations, it will be observed, that the 
great difficulty in the study "of Chronology is to fix some certain 
date to which all othore uray be referred. The most ingenious, 
that was ever devised for this jmipose, is that called the “ Julian 
Period" which is founded upon the following principles : 

first; the Soi.au Cycle is a period of 28 years, in which all the 
varieties of the Domhricait letter will have happened; and the 
days of the week, at the completion of this Cycle will ran ‘the same Christianity first preached 
round again. At the birth of Christ, 9 years had passed of this Cycle. in Britain 
Secondly ; the Lenar Cycle is a period of 19 years, contain¬ 
ing all the variations of the days in which the new and full 
Moons happen. At the birth of Christ, the Golden number, 
which is the number of years elapsed in thi* Cycle, was 2. 

Thirdly; the Roman Indiction is a Cycle of 15 years, used 
by the ancient Romans for the tunes of taxing tbe provinces: 
three years of this Cycle were elapsed at the birth of our Saviour. 

Now, the Julian Period arises from the multiplication of all 
these Cycles, viz., 28, 19, and 15, which makes a period of 7980 
years: for by supposing all these Cycles to commence on the first 
of January, it will take up a period of 7980 years, before they 
could commence at the same time again. 

The origin of this period carries us back 710 years before the 
usual date of the Creation, or according to others 706. This arti¬ 
ficial period for fixing the computation of Chronologists, was the 


776 

753 

M7 


Socrates flourished . - 1 (H) 

Alexander conquered Darius 331 
The Philippic era, or death 
of Alexander the Great 
The conquest of Carthage 

by tbe Romans . YOI 
Ponipey defeated by Julius 
. Ctcsur , ' , . 47 

Ciesiir slam by Brutus , 4t 


used by the Babylonians 

MODF.RN CHRONOLOGY comprises the time from the birth 
of our Saviour to the present time.. The most remarkable pjkicIh of 
this period are, 

*. r. 

0 Spnin conquered by ti.* 

Saracens . . . 71.3 

49 Charlemagne flourished . Him) 
Alfred the Great flourished 89*> 
63 William the Conqueror 

subdued England . 1066 

Tbe first Crusade . . jupu 

470 Magna Charts signed . jsi.i 
. 306 Art of Printing discovered 1440 
.325 America discovered by Co¬ 
lumbus . . . 145.3 

364 Constantinople taken by 

tbe Turks . . 1492 

606 The Reformation by Luther 1517 
The Reformation began in 
England under Henry 
VIII. . . . 1534 

The Spanish Armada de- * 
622 strayed . . , 1588 


The destruction of Jerusa¬ 
lem by Titus, Emperor 
of Rome . 

The Church established . 

The grand Council of Nice 

The Roman Empire divid¬ 
ed into East and West . 

The Pope’s supremacy esta¬ 
blished 

'The era of Hegira, or flight 
of Mahomet from Mecca, 
which is the epoch from 
whence the Mahometans 
compute their era. . 


* FmMtswr, so called front the Greek, signifying the addition of a 
certain yfffk" of days to mbke tbe lunar year, which is hut 354 days, 
equal to tbe solar, which is 365, as expressed above. 

t Dominical, denoting the Lord’s Bay (from Dominos, Lord), or 
Sunday. The Dominical letter, in Chronology, is that which denotes 
the Sunday in almsoaett.j&,c. throughout the year; of these letters 
there are consequently serin, beginning will the first letter of the al- 
pbabet; and ua in leap-years, there -is an intercalary day , there are then 
ticii, die Jirst of which denotes every Sunday fill the intercalary day, 
and the second al! tbe Sundays which folloiv uAer it. 


’ Scaliger was born at Agon, in France, a. d. 1540. He first stu¬ 
died at Baurdesu*, and afterwards at Paris. He ires a great critical 
and historical writer, sad ohronologar. He wss else a great linguist, 
and wss well acquainted with thirteen different languages. He woe 
invited to the chair of Belles Lettres at Leyden, a city of Holland, in 
1603. He died there in 1609. Hie worn are very numerous, ana 
various. He was the Son of Julius Cassar Scaliger, an Italian phy¬ 
sician, who was born at Rips, in the territory of Verona. 

PnblUicd by Jams a Gilixrt.sM, Regent-street and Cl, Paternoster-four. 

Printed by WUiriMC, Beaufort House. 
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NOVEMBER. 

" The lengthen'd night elaps'd, the morning shines 
Serene,, in nil her decoy beauty bright. 

Unfolded fair the Inst autumnal day. 

Anil now the mountain Sun dispels the fog, 

, And rigid hoar-frost melts before his beam ; 

And hung on every spray, on every blade 
Of grass, the myriad dew-drops twinkle round.” 

November, now the eleventh month of the year, but in the an* 
cient Roman Calendar the ninth, was so called from the Latin 
word, novem, nine. 

The Saxons denominated it Wint-Monat ( Wind Month), be* 
cause of the high and blustering winds whiclyirevail throughout the 
month. They also called it Bht-Monat ( Blood Month) as being 
the month when they killed great numbers of cattle for winter 
store, and for their sacrifices. The preceding month, for the most 
part, was marked by the change of the colour in leavet, but this is 
distinguished by their full; hence, the whole declining season of 
the year is often denominated The Fall. 

vot. r. 


Those trees which recently exhibited themselves in full gran* 
deur of verdant beauty, and gave shelter to myriads of tuneful 
birds, now spread their naked arms abroad in repulsive dreariness 
of appearance. 

The utter leaflessness of the trees, added to the darkness of the 
atmosphere and the chilliness, frequently accompanied by rain, 
make November so unpleasant, that it is usually called the “ Gloomy 
month." 

This apparent decay of nature, and quick succession of spring¬ 
ing and fallen leaves, suggests to the reflecting mind an apt com¬ 
parison for the fugitive generation of men. 

•• Like leaves on trees the race of man is found. 

Now green in youth, now withering on the ground ; 

Another race the following spring supplies. 

They fell successive, and successive rise; 

So generations in their course decay. 

So flourish there when there are passed away I < 

Pon s Homer* 

Of the advantages of the variety of the weather, we may observe. 
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that November hoih neutivela and positivity ministers to the fertility 
of the eerih. The rafir chilliness of the Hays of this month, like 
the sevete roid of the approaihing winter, may he termeil the 
holiday* of the eaitli. It is no longer warmed by fructifying ex¬ 
ertion, which, if perprtii.iled, would, in the end, utterly exhaust 
its strength ; while, at the same time, abundance of useful salts is 
c'onveved into its ho*mi by those showers which so frequently 
descend. But thongn thus useful, it cannot be denied, that No¬ 
vember is exceedingly gloomy, and hence is productive of gloomy 
feelings. Even the very animals seem to feel so, displaying a 
drowsy and drooping demeanour, very different from their late 
alacrity and Inclines*. lienee has arisen the supposition, from 
low spirits which are usually attendant on its glooms, that Nn- 
vetnbei, for a long time, is particularly influencing to suicide. 
Hut a modern obsmer has rescued it from this icpvoaih, and 
proved, by thc'resu't of a register kept for many years, that sui¬ 
cides are not, in this country, more numerous m November than 
in any other month in the year. Such unhappy occurrences 
usually arise from personal distress, either external or mental, and 
not from any peculiar state of the atmosphere. Happily lor man¬ 
kind, their good and gracious Father has ordained that the change 
tioin gay verdure tuid cheerful sunshine, should not l>e sudden, 
but gradual, thus accustoming us by degrees to the alteration. Even 
November has some smiling days, and the leafy honours of some 
trees are later taken away than those of others. 

The Sun, though 

Shorn of his glory, through the dew profound. 

With melancholy aspect and dull orb. 

Look, on the day, while he Strives to pierce 
And dissipate the slow, reluctant gloom, 

Seems but a rsyless globe, an autumn moon. 

That gilds, opaque, the purple zone of pro, 

Lo! now he conquers ; now subdued awhile, 

Awhile subduing, the departed mist 
Yields to a brighter hewn, 

iinil the landscape assumes, for a short period, a portion of those 
ghuies which a few weeks before shone so resplendent and so 
mvdily. 

lint it u m high northern latitudet only, that Novsmber is found 
to he at all a gloomy month. To say nothing of its being the com¬ 
mencement of spring in the northern hemisphere; we are assured 
that it is a cheerful delightful month in countries but a few degrees 
mu lh of the Equator. November, say* a modem writer, is a de¬ 
lightful month in Benoal. There is an agreeable cold wind from 
the north; the air is dry, and the nights ate clear, the Tuermomi- 
■j i it ranges from 66° to 86°, so that the weather is sometimes very 
"arm, and never, perhaps, what we should consider cold, except 
when the wind blows strongly, for that makes a great difference m 
the sensation of cold. 

1 he order of the succession in th bfall of the leaf in this country 
has thus been enumerated by an observer of nature; walnut, mul¬ 
berry, horse-chestnut, sycamore, pine, ash, elm, beech, oak-apple, 
peach ; the poplar lose* its leaves early and produces them late in 
the spring. 

In tins month, those beautiful and graceful creatures—the Woon- 
ProrriKs arrive in our climate, and are the latest of the migrating 
birds which repair to this country from fiercer and more rigorous 
climates. 

S.u.m on, too, now ascend our rivers for the purpose of depositing 
♦heir eggs. In their course they necessarily have to encounter 
unity obstacles; and the agility and perseverance they display in 
tendering those obstacles insufficient to defeat their purpose are 
tmly amazing. They will, on these occasions, actually throw them¬ 
selves over cataracts, or other obstructions, of several feet in height; 
and when the obstacles are more than usually high, and they fail 
in their first attempts to clear them, they wilt leap, or fling them¬ 
selves, again and again, until they succeed in their object. 

The chief labour of the farmer in this month is completing his 
ploughing; and this occupies him a great portion of the month. 
When it is done, he lays up nis utensils till the ensuing spring; he 
now takes his cattle out of the exhausted pastures into the stable, or 
yard, and supplies them with that food which the meadows wilt 
no longer afford them. Sheer, however, may even yet find sub¬ 
sistence, and generally are put into the fields of turnips. But, if 
the weather be, as sometimes it is in this month, mail id by very 
violent Ntempests, they must be very well supplied with hay, and 
heltered'^ro/n the rigour of the weather 


For the farmer himself, probably, this is by no m*hnj the lr->-* 
agreeable month in the year. For though, without floors, :di n 
dreary enough, his own bright and cheerful fireside has now d iu.,1.: 
charms for his evenings of leisure. Sheltered, and provided in 
abundance with all the necessaries of life, lie can complacently 
li.'ten to the howl mgs of the storm ; and if they, and the loud pat¬ 
tering ram excite any unpleasant feeling in his mind, that feeling 
springs from the reflection that but too many of his fellow creatures 
are exposed to the cold and rain, without a sufficiency of clothing, 
and without the means of procuring a cheering meal. This reflec¬ 
tion should, indeed, occur to the minds of us all; and we should 
consider that Providence, in lavishing her gifts upon us, has im¬ 
posed upon us the sacred duty of relieving those who are distressed. 

The felling of wood for winter consumption also commences m 
Nov ember : the flail is busily employed by the industrious thresher, 
in separating the grains of corn from the ear; the pretty little ixilun- 
redbreast timidly haunts our windows lor crumbs, and rewards us 
by piping soft and plaintive ditties to his mate; the hedge-spairow, 
the blue titmouse, and the iinnet,also approach our dwellings, and 
mope about the pert house-sparrows, which fearlessly keep posses¬ 
sion of the garden and court-yard during the winter; and the gold¬ 
finch, blackbird, and thrush, may be yet seen eagerly Ibraging 
among the almost exhausted hips and haws. Ant-lulls ate tli'i- 
gently destroyed ; bees are sheltered from the cold ; and the pigeons 
are carefully attended in the dovehouse. Besides some of the 
orchard fruit, our gardens still retain many of the October flowers. 
The striped lily is in leaf, the beautiful China roses are in flower, 
with several of our flowering trees and shrubs; and, in fruit, we 
have the pyrocantha, glowing in the bright lustre of its red berries. 

In November, coughs, consumptions, rheumatism, and other 
similar complaints, are prevalent, owing to the cold dampness of 
the weather. Much of the evil which produces these disorders arises 
from exposure to sudden changes of heat and cold, which .should, 
therefore, be assiduously avoided. Flannel should be plenteoii-dy 
worn next the skin; and those most likely to any of the prevalent 
diseases of the season, should never expose themselves to the night- 
air,'or foggy weather, without putting a piece of gum, or some 
simple lozenge, into the mouth. 

The Protestant Church dedicates the first of November to the 
commemoration of all those saints and martyrs, in honour of w Irani, 
individually, no particular day has been assigned. This fc-triul is 
called “ Ail Saints Day."* 

'lb e ff)h of November is the well-known anniversary of die ter¬ 
rible “ (fUKpou iiBit Pr.oT.” Were it not that men, blinded by 
fanaticism, are capable of forming and attempting to execute tin- 
most absurd nefarious schemes, and were not the evidence whii h 
imputes to some Papist enthusiasts the diabolical intention of 
blowing-up the Parliament IIousf, and thus destioymg the 
A'inxr, Lords, and Commons at a blow, too strong and precise to he 
doubted, posterity would hesitate to believe, that the lifilt of this 
month is appointed to commemorate the detection and frustration 
of such a plot, formed in 1605. We must not, however, foi the 
guilt of a few misguided men, pass indiscriminate censure hi ad 
the English Homan Catholics of tlmt day ; the majority of them 
regarded the attempt with abhorrence, and however tney might 
lament the downful of their religious supremacy, would have 
shrunk with horror from s eh a means of resiornig it. 

Or. the same day is commemorated a much more pleasing event; 
the landing, in 1688, of William, Prince or Oranok, after¬ 
wards William III. By his coining amongst us, a stop was put 
to the approaches towards despotism, which our sovereigns had 
been continually making; the Rights of the people tme dr/ima 
and settled, and the Protestant religion was fixed on a pormament 
has is. i" 

To the inhabitants of the Metropolis, the 9th presents the splen¬ 
did pageant of “ Lord Mayor's Dav.” It is rather unfortunate 

* In the early age of Christianity the word Saint was applied to alt 
believers, as is evident in the use of it by St. Paul and St. Luxe ; bat 
the term was afterwards restricted to such as excelled in Christian 
virtues. In the Romish Church, Indy persons canonized by the Pope 
are colled saints, and are invoked and supplicated by the professors of 
that religion. The Church of England instituted this festival in me- 
ruory of all good men deeensed, proposing them as patterns for Chris 
tisn imitation, hut not allowing any prayers to be used. 

t Although King William landed on the 5th of Nixvscnber. the 
Almanacs still continue the mistake of making ir on the 4tb. 
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chat a more propitious reason was not chosen fur this display, as, too 
frequently the weather is inclement, and drizzling rains, and gloomy 
fogs, rob it of most of its attractions. Richard in 1189, ap¬ 
pointed the first Mayor of 1. on don. 

The 30th is the feast of St. Andrew, brother of Sr. Ket> r, and 
patron Saint of Scotland, in honour of whom, Ackaius, king of 
Scotland, instituted, in 787, an Order of Knighthood, called, 
“ The Order of the Thistle.” On the badge, or jewel, is an 
image of Sr. Andrew on a cross in the form of the letter X., and 
a similar image is suspended from the collar. 

Mercury is an evening star throughout this month, as is also 
Venus. The Moon is full on the 8th. 

Dr. Johnson attempts, both by reasoning and ridicule, to ex¬ 
plode the idea, that the mind is influenced by the weather. “ Our 
dispositions,” says he, “ too frequently change, with the colour of 
the sky; and when we find ourselves cheerful, and goodnulured, 
we naturally pay our acknowledgments to the power of sunshine; 
or, if we sink into dulness and peevishness, look round the horizon 
for an excuse, and charge our discontent upon an easterly wind, 
or a cloudy day. 

“ Surely nothing is more reproacliful to a being endowed with 
' reason, than to resign its powers to the influence of the air, 
and live in dependence on the weather and the wind, for the only 
blessings which nature has put into uur power, tranquillity and 
lien.volence. To look up to the sky for the nutriment of our 
bodies, is the condition of nature; to call upon the Sun for peace 
and gaiety, to deprecate the clouds, lest sorrow should overwhelm 
us, is the cowardice of idleness, and the idolatry of folly. 

“ The distinction of seasons, as it respects the mind, is produced 
only by imagination operating on luxury. To temperance every 
day is bright, and every hour is propitious to diligence. Ho that 
shall resolutely excite his f.cultio.., or exert his virtues, will soon 
make himself supeiior to the seasons, and may set at defiance the 
morning inist, and the evening damp, the blasts of the east, and 
the clouds of the south.” 

W nil all due deference to the opinions and arguments of the 
gicat moralist, we still advocate the truths of the sympathy 
between the mind and body ; and that depression of spmts, and 
(lie consequent sluggish and inactive state of the mind, are real 
<'i luiv'cnces, induced by gloomy and foggy weather, and not mere 
fanciful creations of invagination. The Mind, on extraordinary 
urc.isio'is, may undoubtedly be aroused to as great and noble 
exertions amidst the tains of KowMnF.it, as m the sunshine of 
.M» v ; but this may be, by a vigorou . oflbil, instead of that spon¬ 
taneous impulse which it naturally feels, when the body is braced, 
aril the nerves are well strung by an invigorating state of the 
atmosphere. 

The connexion between the mind and the body, and the manner 
m which the former is influenced by the latter, are mysteries, 
which cannot, perhaps, be fully and satisfactorily explained ; but 
if, as is generally admitted, the brain is the seat of the mind, and 
that the nerves, which all have their origin in the brain, convey to 
it ideas of external things, surely, whatever affects the nerves must 
influence the mind, and occasion it to he more or less lively or 
daII, according to the impression it receives from them. 

The following table evidences a great accession of the winter cold ; 
and what little warmth remains,is chiefly occasioned by the liberation 
of heat which takes place in the condensations of cloudy vapour 
into rain. The days also become so short and misty, and fogs so 
prevalent, that, wilh here and there a bright exception, every thing 
is seen through a dark and chilling medium. 


TORPIDITY, OR HYBERNATION. 

THE WINTER SLEEP OF ANIMALS. 

Where do you lurk, ye houselees commoners. 

When bleak November's eun is overcast; • 

When sweeps the blast fierce through the deepest groves. 
Driving the fallen leaves in whirling wreathe; 

When scarce the raven keepa her bending perch. 

When dashing cataracta are backward blown 1 

“Ls rJjleak Winter siernly come,” let dearth and famine follow 
in his iron train, they can do no harm, for all the weaklings of the 
animated world have cither left Dritain for more auspicious climes, 
or, led by an analogous instinct, have in various ways suuk into 
protected slumbers; and the weary land rests for a season from her 
reproductive labours. The lizard, the hedgehog, the badger, the 
mole, the dormouse, and many other animals, are now securely 
housed in comfortable chambers in the earth, and will remain in a 
torpid state till the spring. Frogs have sunk to thesbottom of the.r 
native pools, and lie buried in the mire. Bats, hanging by their 
hind feet, and warmly wrapped in the membranes of their fore 
feet, sleep in the upper corners of old barns, deserted buildings, 
and the sides of caves. Squirrels, rats, and field-mice, rest in a 
state of partial slumber, which has been called “ quiescence," to 
distinguish it from perfect torpidity; but when a warm day spreads 
new life along their drowsy nerves, they peep forth from their dor¬ 
mitories, and, acquiring from the genial air a temporary appetite, 
they withdraw to their stores, and feed, till the evening cold again 
folds them in the arms of “ tired nature's sweet restorer, balmy 
sleep.” What a beautiful ordination ! that God should lead the 
partial sleepers to provide food for their waking hours, without 
which they would infallibly perish; and that the torpid sleepers, 
having no need, should make no provision. Reptiles of all kinds 
retire to suitable places of refuge; the tortoise to its earthem hole, 
the toad to its muddy canopy, and the snake to the forest holes,— 
each obeys the irresistible impulse, and becomes torpid. Snails, and 
thousands of their testaceous brethren, led by God’s beneficent 
hand —yes, proud man —you may neglect your offspring, arid de¬ 
spise the poor, but God will riot, cannot, forget his creatures!— 
lie who made the snail, leads it, on the approach of winter, to the 
warm angle of a branch, or the snug corner of the former's fence, 
and then teaches it to form a lid for the mouth of the shell, by 
which, also, it adheres to its hiding-place, and shuts out all 
access to the freezing air. River fishes, and even some of the sea 
fishes, in the absence of food, sleep away their wants by torpidity. 
Insects, also, obey the same wise law: spiders may now be found 
apparently dead, rolled up in a shroud of web, but reviving upon 
the application of warmth; the common housp fly may sometimes 
be revived m the same manner. Myriads of torpid beetles may be 
met wnb, in places wonderfully adapted to their constitution, 
mode of life, and local necessities. The pupa of almost all the 
butterflies may be found in the crevices of bark, on the underside 
of bush-twigs, or buried deep in the earth; some exposed, but 
others wrapped in costly garments of silk. A few larva may also 
be discovered, such as the Stag-beetle, Cock-chafer, Dragon-fly, 
Goat-moth, &c. &C-, each, with an appropriate hyberuaculu. 
Many surprising instances of God's care for his creatures are at 
this time discoverable in the modes in which the eggs of iusccts 
are preserved from the cold; some deposited by the parent, who 
never knew cold, deep in the earth beyond the reach of frost; ofheis 
placed by those, who never taw a leaf full, on the twigs at; l 
branches, ami never on the unstable leaves; and these, also, often 


w Average of |Greatest va Average of I - covered with a thick layer of water-proof varnish, or the down 

Weather the Thermo- nation from the Rarome- | of from the mothers body. 

al meter. the average, ter. i ' lun Time, when the earth is a barren desert, and the “ staff of li/e 

fails,'' are these interesting beings, preserved like the coin-blade 
London 4-1 44 yp 08 ‘i.b‘21 inches beneath a mantle of snow, to flourftn again in times when God, by 

Edinburgh 41 l 99 68 4 AM his plenitude, shall add pleasure to existence. If, therefore, 

Dublin 43 39 74 |o .394 our heavenly Father condescends in this way to “ temper the 

wind to the shorn lamb,” shall we be tardy in uplifting the shield 
of charity, and by a free but prudent dispensation of his gifts, do* 
prive the northern blast of its bitterness, that instead of starving 
groans, it may waft the blessings of the grateful poor to heaven. 


PHILOSOPHY OF TORPIDITY. 

Preservation from cold, and the want of food which attends it, 
j is, without doubt, the object of torpidity, it highly questionable 
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if it be the came ; as most animals retire to their winter haunts 
h’/bre the cold begins, and while food is vet in sufficient abundance 
to preserve life. The great monitor on this occasion is a heaven- 
born instinct , which suffers none of them to be starved to 
si.ebh, but sends them i.vr to their .six-months' bed, and keeps 
thorn there months after the air has become sufficiently warm for 
their comfortable existence, in order that in the interval the flowers, 
leaves, upon which they feed, should grow in the requisite 

abundance. 

Dr Fleminj' lias ably stated the theory of hybernation, and 
from Ins work* we bate u budged the following roiiei.se view of the 
whole phenomenon. 

Previous to this winter lethargy, all animats select a pioper 
sleeping-place", in general assume a particular position, and in 
some few eases, provide a small stock of food. 

The following circumstances characterise in a greater or less 
degree, every rtise of torpidity. 

1. Diminished tein/teiaturc. —The animal is usually cold and 
stiff; much below the summer standard of heat, or the ordinary 
temperature. Still it is warmer than the .surrounding air. for the 
energies of life, though feeble, produce a small quantity of heat. 

2. Diminished respiration. —The breath is so gieatly diminished, 
that in some cases it reaches total suspension. In general, instead 
of being performed with regularity, as in ordinary sleep, tin: respi¬ 
rations take place at intervals, more or less remote, according to 
the degree of lethargy. 

3. Diminished circulation. —Dormice when awake and jumping 
about, breathe so rapid,y, that it is hardly possible to count the 
pulse, but when torpidity has first commenced, it falls to eighty- 
eight pulsations in a minute; when half torpid ilurty-one in a 
minute, and nineteen or sixteen, when the animal is so torpid 
that the action of the heait is imperceptible. It ha* been ob¬ 
served that the position of the animal during hybernation is such 
as to impede the circulation. 

4. Diminished irritability. —Destined to icinuui some time in i 
lethargic state, a continuance of the power of imtabiliiy would be 
accompanied with the most pernicious consequence-, and therefore 
the susceptibility of being excited iuto action is very feeble, or 
nearly suspended. Parts of the limbs may be cut off without the 
auiinal showing any signs of feeling. 

5. Diminished action of the digestin' organs —The action of the 
stomach and its allies is exceedingly feeble. The menl,il and 
physical functions harmonise together in a corresponding lethargy, 
so tin t the secretions being small, nourishment from the stomaili i* 
not wanted. 

6. Diminished weight. —A loss of substance always results from 
hybernation. Animals enter into that state fat and fleshy, and 
awake from it lean and light. 


EMIGRATION OF BIRDS. 

No law of nature can lie educed from the consideration of a 
single fact. Ill all tier aspects she is essentially relative j and he 
who would come to a right knowledge of tier peaceful ways must 
unloose the trammels of his mind, and with a humble sense of his 
liability to error, look abroad through tin; wide world, and before 
he jiermits himself to adopt a single principle, to lie sure that it is 
in the strictest harmony with every thing which exists, for one 
jarring note will be an evidence of falsehood. No person who looks 
with partial eyes on nature can ever be a true naturalist ; he will 
resemble a man, who, knowing nothing of the laws of his country, 
should, iijKin being shown the court of chan< cry, go away, and 
tell his children, that we had no written laws, no statutes, but that 
judgment rested in the. fiee unbiassed opinion of the judge. l or 
waul of this principle, the ancient, and many modern naturalists, 
have committed so many,-woeful blunders, that their vvoiks can 
now only be used as splendid ruins, warning ihe world of danger 
l ew subjects exhibit the shortsightedness of which we complain, 
in a more striking manner, than those theories of the emigration 
of birds, whicli nave for many ages pairqiercd the credulity of 
unsuspecting, because unthinking millions. However, the truth is 
now happily manifested. 


ARKlVrtl.S. 

Goi.ni'N Peovra ( Charadriusfiuvialcs) 
Red-headed PoACHEii {Syrocafierina) 
Bohemian Wax-wisi; (liunibydlla garruta) 
Golden-eye Duck (C languid vulgaris ) 
Gauwai, (Anas strepera) 

Widgeon (Anns Penelope) 

Stock Dove ( Ci/lumba Oiiieas ) 

Du* a ur uitLiv—none. 


POULTRY YARD. 

I.—FOWLS. 

“ Pale concluding winter comes at lastour pleasures are 
diverted into new channels, and we look nearer /none for enjoy¬ 
ment. But as much time is frequently lost in seeking it from 
inadequate sources, it will be our pleasing task to direct attention 
to what we have found to ho a little world of wonders, and wlial 
we can promise our n aders will amply tepay a clove investigation. 
We would lead them to a farmer's poultry yard, ami introduce to 
their acquaintance the various members of it* interesting paternity. 
Heauinur, the Prince of Naturalists, says, in accordance with onr 
invitation, “ The man is happy "bo has an inborn taste for soft 
cpuel amusements, which lie may resort to at any time of day;.In¬ 
is still happier when he lias good ground to expect from the said 
amusements, curious branches of knowledge that may become use¬ 
ful to mankind. These may indeed be called philosophical amuse¬ 
ments. The iitiins or a rot i.ikv uiaiwm. ai i<»iu> iuvmimo.ss 
or nits kind to any Tuvr -u vi i. nr nan ixoioit or siiim. 
ami onsKiivi no them. By suili practice, tlu-y will insensibly 
contract an inquisitive disposition, which will make them acquire 
a pleasing, .satisfactory', and useful knowledge.” 

Husbandmen arc now busily engaged with the fiail threshing 
has become universal, and so incessant are the monotonous thump- 
lugs of what Bums has aptly called the “weary flinging tree,” 
that they seem to bang cveiy moment of the short-lived day into 
premature oblivion. No sooner does the sound disturb the village 
serenity, than all the fowls of the farm, leaving their dung-heap-, 
run to the front of the ham, and there continue, day after day, 
fattening upon the grains which ale continually stalling into the 
open ynul. It is on such an oicusicn, we invite our readers to 
study the habits, burn, Ike., Ktc., o( the domestic fowl, for they ate 
then in liner condition (tut and full of plumage) than at any other 
period of the year. 

The first thing noticed, will, pcihup-, be the infinite variety ot 
colouts, from black to white, with all the intermediate hues, which 
decorate and distinguish each species. Beanniur remarks upon 
this subject, “ That most cocks when exposed to the sun, stone 
with the brightesteoloms, and the beauty and odd mixture of which 
we are tin- more struck with, as we are more intent in looking 
in them. The hens are not less worthily adorned. Some of them 
have spots distiihuted with a kind of regularity, and so Brightly 
white, they have been called silvered liens. Others go by the 
name of gilt liens, because they are decked with spots, which m the 
sun looks like gold. The more common colours, also, are distributed 
with liinumeiable vaiieties on the ordinary hens, and otter together 
so great a miiltitudi of tuns, that it would lie diilicult to find 
parallel colours in any of the created kingdoms. Tlic-e endless 
vuneties, while tiny add beauty to the bird, fill the mindtof (lie 
mere .systeinatixer with dismay; for being used only to describe a 
species of birds by its feathers and not by its habits, lie finds, the 
dung-hill cock would furnish him with specific matter to the end 
of Jus days, which, as it would of course be longer than his wits, 
nobody would read. In saying this, we do not express ourselves 
hostile to systematic arrangements of animals; on the contrary, we 
use them, recommend them, and are always ready to maintaiu on 
their behalf, that system is the son. or science; and that with¬ 
out order, knowledge would infallibly perish in confusion. We 
only object to an undue use of system. 

However, amidst the profusion of colours, the young naturalist 
will not fail to meet with some birds which differ so strongly from 
ach other, that the difference may justly be deemed specific; from 
tcsc lie will proceed .to differences of form, &c., Ike., till in ti short 
.inc he will find the motley multitude composed of a number of 


From the. north, 
or by a pat Hat 
migration from 
Scotland and the 
bonier counties. 
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well-defined and interesting families. To assist him in these in¬ 
vestigations we subjoin a brief account of the chief varieties, with 
a few other matters of interest. 

The Dunghill Cock (Gatlus domes tiens). —The records of au¬ 
thentic history are not coeval with the origin of this useful mrd ; 
for having undergone an immemorial series of domestication, his 
vaiieties have been so greatly multiplied, that it has become im¬ 
possible to traee his descent with precision. Foot!, climate, habits, 
and hereditary diseases, have combined in the lapse of ages, to 
stamp lus noble funu with a confounding versatility of character ; 
excepting those which sue perfectly white, none are alike in colour, 
and equally various in form, little beyond a very general coinci¬ 
dence is observable. But notwithstanding these difficulties, it is 
pietty generally agreed, that the parent stock is still to be found in 
the tail jungles of the least Indies, Sumatra, and other adjacent 
places. 

Mutability of colour seems to be inseparable from a state of 
domestication, aud its degrees of vicissitude, would almost appear 
to be a measure of the length of the species servitude. 'Hie cock 
is one of the oldest servants of man, and accordingly we find the 
antiquity of his alliance, exhibited in a series of changes which the 
feathers undergo, so sink mu, that no parallel in an equal degree is 
to he elsewhere found. The colouiiug of the feathers pailake not 
only of a great relative, but. also of an individual diversity ; for they 
have no permanency, and annually assume new colours. Heau- 
intr, who watched tins phenomenon very closely, rcpoits that a cock 
in liijj possession, changed fioni a reddish and white, to a red co¬ 
lour, and from this to black, and so on to white, ruddy, white, 
brown, ike. And also of an old hen which, in the eomse of four 
Jems, shifted from Week with white spots, to perfect black, whitish, 
and peifectly white. This change which is totally distinct from 
the whitening influence of age, black frequently succeeding white, 
l, a very singular phenomenon, and every way worthy the attention 
of our observant readers. 

\\ nil tins highly diversified character it might he supposed that 
no geilend description could be given of the family features, rnffi- 
uontlv unman; to pan for a general likeness; but such a fancy 
would be a gross libel upon “abounding” nature: a harp-string 
will pioduee millions of different sounds, and jet retain an iden¬ 
tity—a oneu(..,s of tout! in all;—and so of Chanticleer, notwith¬ 
standing die infinity of lus forms and fashions, his individuality is 
neu r lost; and although some have crests instead of combs, legs, 
long ur short, feathered or naked; colour, black or white; plu¬ 
mage, featheied or hairy; vviih or without a tail; under every 
aspect he is immediately recognized. 

Kxpeneiice has suggested a list of characteristics which should 
icgulate our choice of a peifect bird, and as household knowledge 
is pretty much alike in all ages, we have selected for the guidance 
of our icadeis, the following very graphic portrait from Master 
1’iUli.ubert’s “ llooke of llu-bandrie, 1540.” 

|4 " They are the best which aro of a (limns, roilde, yellow, or blucke 
colour, tlie white me nothing so good ns any of these ; let them likewise 
lie very bigge, aud Im-geU- breustt-d, thojr tuloiis strong, sharp, and 
euen, rallying thejr lie., ds si might up, iliej’r coinmcs must lie ruddy 
Mill hie, llieyr eyes Macke and quiche of sight, tlieyr bills very sharpe 
and crooked, tlieyr ears In; and whitish, tlieyr watlels of au orient 
colour, having under them as it w ere a kindo of grayish bourd: ills fuu- 
thers of lus neck oft to he of ilium's colours, either pule, golden, or a 
glistoiing grnene, which must hung shagging from his nock to his 
shoulders . his wings must he tliickc setto with feathers, and very largo, 
tlieyr t .ivies doubled and flagging, llieyr rumpes anil thyes full of feather, 

■ llieyr leggs stinng, well armed with strong and deadly spurres. 

The', r disposition should be gentle, quicks, and liuolie, ■-: they 

must also lie good wakors in the night, giumg warning by their crowing 
liowe tuvie the hroake of dnv npproucheth. lies must not on the other 
Hide be a toward, for he must sometimes stand courageously stoute in 
defence of his hcuue and her cliirkons, and bee ready to boute away a 
snake, or any other such hurtful vunmne.” 

Tur (li.ui Cock,—T ilts is the “Hotspur” of the family. Move 
elegant in form, and fiery in spirit than fiis plodding brethren, he 
very curly engaged the affections of the warlike great; and lienee 
we find Themistoeles, when he led the Athenian army against the 
Peisians, inspiutirig their drooping valour by an appeal to its 
tnaitial qualities. “These animals,” ha said, “fight not for the 
gods of their country, not for the monuments of their ancestors, 
novufor glmy, nor for freedom, nor for their children, but for the 
sake of v ictorv, and that one may not yield to the other.” The 


same fierce properties recommended game cocks to the manufac¬ 
turers of the Grecian theology, who gave than appropriate " feVt 
in the temples of Apollo, Mercury, ami Mars, to whom they were 
thenceforward especially dedicated. The more agreeable faculty 
of vigilance consigned the race to the care of Esculapius. Thus, 
the valour of the bird became devoted to religious mysteries, and ' 
eventually to the common festivals of the country. From Greece, 
cock-fighting passed into Rome, and by a similar inoculation, to 
ourselves; affording, in every case, said exemplifications of the 
apostolic precept, “ that evil communications corrupt good man¬ 
ners.” Cock-fighting is a savuge practice, and cannot fail to en 
gender ferocious passions in its supporters. Most of out early 
kings disgraced the throne, and dishonoured themselves, by its 
patronage; Kdwnrd HI., however, and Cromwell, highly to their 
credit, enacted laws for its suppression; but, in the latter case, 
with little avail, for on the Restoration, Charles, in his brutal gaiety, 
re-establishcil the cockpit, which Henry VIII., of heartless me¬ 
mory , had founded at Wti-tminster, and which, to the scandal of our 
government, exists to this hour under the name qf the “Royal 
Cockpit.” Under the fostering protection of the falsely great, 
cock-fighting became a regular science; the most voluminous laws 
were framed for its management, and it is distressing to perceive in 
them, how far a wicked ingenuity can pervert the right acting laws 
of nature. 

The game cock is the most handsomely plumagad of the whole 
family ; indeed, he is sometimes so stately in form, and magnificent 
in feathers, that we cease to wonder that the ancients, by way of 
preeminence, should have called him “ the bird,” or that Aristo¬ 
phanes, the great comic writer of Athens, should have likened him 
to the Kiug of Persia. They are very difficult to rear, for their 
natural pugnacity of disposition shows itself at the earliest periods. 
Mowbray says, “ I have many times had whole broods, scarcely 
feathered, stone-blind from fighting; the rival couples moping in 
corners, and renewing their battles on obtaining the first ray of 
light.” In accounting for the object of this pugilistic spirit, it 
sliould be borne in mind, that in thwir wild as well as in their do¬ 
me-tic state, they live surrounded by many dangers, have each a 
number of hens, with many chicks, to defeud, and it mayrtherefore 
be necessary to their safely, that they should possess these hostile 
energies, which, beaming in their bright, determined eve-halts, is 
in itself almost a sufficient protection. 



FIRE-BACKED PUEASJtWT- (Sl‘C page 17 - 1 ). 

The Bantam Cock, is a smalt Indian breed, and seem* to be 
the game cock in a state of condensation. Equally fiery and iras¬ 
cible in disposition, he challenges all comer*, and will not only 
attack, but beat much larger birds than himself. There is a small 
variety of this bird, scarcely exceeding the size of a common pi¬ 
geon, and so elegantly formed, that a society of fanciers have been 
formed for breeding prize specimens. 

The Poland Cock.—Au ornamental and useful variety, ongin- 
ally imported from Hamburgh. It differs from the precedug birds 
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in having a vary ftUgp&t crest of feathers on the top of the head 
and in being Ufually of a black colour. The hens are so profifi 
of eggs that the country housewife knows them only by the name o' 
“ everlasting layers.” There are many sub-varieties, chiefly dis¬ 
tinguishable by the differences which their second names indicate 
as the “ white-crested,” “ silver crested,’’ “ golden crested,” &c. 

Tax FiaEraacEBO Pheasant (Gallua Macurtnyi ).— A splendi 
and magnificent bird, destitute of comb, but with a delicate tuft o; 
feathers on the crown of the head; very wild, and a native of tit 
forests of Sumatra. With a variety of others of less note. 

Viewing the whole of the species and varieties under one gene- 
ric aspect, the following summary will include the characters com¬ 
mon to all. 

They are granivorous, but not, however, in such a degree as t< 
compel them to feed exclusively on gram. They will eat, and art 
even fond of animal substances j and it is, perhaps, owing to this 
circumstance, with some others, that they are so well adapted to 
domestication. The bill is short, strong, slightly curved, and 
admirably formed for the purpose of picking up small seeds ant 
grains, Iteaun&ui remarks, that “ a spectator who shall have any 
notion of anatomy, will admire the motion of the bills of these 
birds, whioh takes in but one grain at a time, but who repeat the 
stroke of the bill with'so much exactness and rapidity, that they 
are able to fill the craw in a very short time, be the grains ever so 
small." But perfect as the structure of the bill is, it would be 
useless without great acuteness of vision. \Ne all know the diffi¬ 
culty of 44 finding a needle iu a bottle of hay," but these birds 
have a more arduous task to perform, and yet accomplish it with 
ease and precision. The brilliancy of a fowl’s eyes is proverbial 
they are strongly sighted, and with these microscopic guides, th 
smallest seeds, as they lie hidden in the refuse of the form yard, or 
the mossy surface of the woods, are instantly detected, and snap 1 
up with an unerring aim. A cock investigating a dung-heap, is 
quite as wondetful a sight as any which the piercing vision of the 
bald eagle or the hawk can exhibit. The structure of the viscera 
is in strict accordance with the eye that sees, and the bill that 
picks the hidden grain. All gallinaceous birds have a gizzard, or 
corn-mill, as it might be termed, in which the swallowed seeds are 
ground before entering the stomach for digestion. This function i 
performed by the action of two strong muscles, which are 
placed face to face, and crush the seeds in their passnge between 
them; the action of these muscles call into action a number of 
little salivary glands in their vicinity, which complete the prepara¬ 
tion of the seeds for the stomach, by pouring upon, and mixing 
with them, a strong dissolvent fluid. Thus is the want of masti¬ 
cation by teeth and jaws admirably compensated. After the 
crushed and softened seeds have undergone several chemical 
changes in the stomach, they are carried into the intestines, 
which in fowls, as in all vegetable feeders, are of considerable 
length, in order that by longer exposure to the digestive process, 
the difficulties of assimilating the vegetable matter may be more 
completely overcome, and the greatest possible quantity of nutri¬ 
ment extracted. 

Fowls are usually bulky in the body, with short wings, which 
makes their flight heavy. We have been sometimes amused 
with the attempts of a well-fed cock to fly over a hedge, which 
separated him bom his hens, but which, notwithstanding his vi¬ 
gorous efforts and fl«ry zeal, the weight of his body, and the 
smallness of his wiogs, combined to forbid. The low and 
labouring flight of the pheasant frequently gives the sportsman 
“ a hit,*’ when g 44 miss ” would be a better representation of 
his skill, and a more suitable reward to his heartless pleasures. 

The legs and feet of all the family are strong, and well con¬ 
trived for scratching up loose surfaces, and may be regarded as 
verv beautiful appendages to the eye, and lull, in the procuration 
of food. They usually roost upon one leg, the thigh of winch 
becomes more fleshy, and, as epicures inform us, of a finer flavour 
than the other. 

Great beauty of plumage belongs to the wild species, and also 
in a lesser but still charming degree, to the domestic varieties. 
The splendid hues which tinge the feathers of a cock's neck and 
tail, as he paces the sunny meadow, are matched only by the 
metallic lustre of the birds of Paradise. If we did but know it, 
we have little need to go abroad for novelties, unless iudecd it be 
to look at ourselves when we get there. 

The disposition of these birds is gallant, sociable, and affec¬ 
tionate. They fight their enemies with conquering energy, and 


wilt frequently meet deutli rather than defeat. They love society, 
are gregarious, living happily together in large flocks, although the 
peace is frequently broken by the jealous battles of the mala*. 
The Strong affection and tender care which the heus display for 
their young are subjects of universal eulogy, and have afforded 
both sacred and profane writers, with many touching allusions: 

Behold the lion, tlint, white with falling snows. 

Around her brood her fostering pinions throws. 

And combats in their aid the wintry akios. 

Till, pierced by cold, slut droops the head and dies. 

The male birds are very affectionate in their attentions to the 
female, and so generous, than on finding a hoard of meat, they 
will call to die heus, and relinquish the whole in their favour. 
Bewick has thus beautifully described the conduct of the commou 
cock; he says, “When sutrounded by his females, lus whole 
aspect is full of animation; he allows of no competitor; but on 
the approach of a rival, rushes toward to instant combat, and 
either drives him from the field, or perishes in th* attempt, lie is 
very attentive to his hens, hardly ever losing sight of them; lie 
leads, defends, and cherishes them, collects them together when 
they straggle, anil seems to eat unwillingly till he sees them 
feeding around him : when he loses them lie utters his griefs aloud, 
and from the different inflections of his voice, and the various sig¬ 
nificant gestures which he makes, one would be led to conclude 
that it is a species of language which senes to communicate .his 
sentiments.” « 

Tliis is briefly a statement of the more popular characters; for 
minuter distinction wp refer to the birds thrmscBcs ; iceoniini ti l¬ 
ing also a study of the different inclinations ?if the bird', consi¬ 
dered in connection with their bodily forms, which aro the prin¬ 
ciples of them ; and in which, as in all other irrational animals; 
lies the distinction betwen them and a moral agent. 

We terminate this article with an account of the. economic uses 
of these interesting birds, and of the cruelties w ho h, notwithstand¬ 
ing, have been practised upon them in an ignorant age. 

Eucs.—A good hen will sometimes lay two hundred and fifty 
eggs in the course of twelve mouths, each of the average weiglit 
of two and a half onmes. The fluids of an egg consist of tin: 
“ white" anil the “ t/ulk.” The burner lies a near affinity to the 
coagulable part of the blood. '1 he latter is composed of ml, albu¬ 
minous matter; water, and a small poilion of gelatine. Thus 
constituted, they yield a mild, demulcent, and stieiij-ilien.ng ali¬ 
ment, well suited to consumptive persons. Anutiilivc re.-torutiw 
Irink is prepared by rubbing the yolks of two or three eggs, aid a 
ittle white sugar, with a pint or two of cold water, adding to it 
(fterwards a glass of any light wine, with or without a little lemon- 
,uice, to improve the flavour. 

Some labouring persons find “ hard-boiled" eggs agree with 
hem better than m the soft or liquid state. But generally s pea li¬ 
ng, the lightest as well as the simplest mode of preparing them 
or the table, is to boil them only as long as is nrcpssaty to co- 
igulate slightly the greater part of the white, without depriving the 
oik of its fluidity. 

Ill Egypt millions of chickens are annually hatched by placing 
he eggs iu ovens heated to ninety degrees, and otherwise prepared 
for the purpose. 

Fr.i.s can be kept fresh any length of tune by rubbing- over the 
urf'.iee of the shell with a small portion of grease. 

Featukks.—T hese supply us with an invaluable material to 
iur beds, couches, ike , ike., and are a profit,Pile article of trade. 
They should be plucked as soon alter the death of the bad as po»- 
ible. Sometimes living birds are plucked, but this is an odious 
iractice, and ought to be cuibed by legislative punishment. 

The flesh of these birds affords a delicate and wholesome food. 
Hie young bird or chicken, and the capon, are most esteemed. 
Joth are nutritive, and easily digested. Chicken broth is diluent 
nd restorative, and is a very useful drink in diarrhoea, and other 
isorders of the stomach and bowels. The concentrated decoction 
_ raids an excellent jelly.* 

Various methods are resorted to for prematurely fattening fowls, 
and some of them of a most cruel and unjustifiable character, such 
as 44 cramming by confining in a box the size of the body, and 
allowing the head and tail to project; of bhudiug the bird for this 


Dr. reunion's Synopsis of the Materia Alimenturiu, &c. Ao 
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purpose, or of nailing it to a board; and algo the mode of forcing 
down liquid food by a particular kind of pump, worked by the 
feeder, all these and other cruel practices we wish we could 
abolish in practice, and obliterate iVom the printed pnge.”*.v 
Oakinghaiu, in lierks, is famous for fatted fowls. The fjpvf. are 
sold to the London dealers, and the sum of 150/. lias been returned 
in one market-day by this practice. At some seasons fifteen 
shillings Iiave been paid for a couple. 


INSECTS. 

The approaching winter having stripped the vegetable races of 
their foliage, most insects, as we have seen in our artieleon Toroi- 
dity, have passed from active life into a six-months' slumber; a few 
winter-gnats, an occasional flesh-fry, a dor-beetle, a red admiral 
butterfly, and some moths peculiar to the season, of which the 
following is a list, are all that adorn the country walk ; hut few as 
these are, their history is more than sufficient to occupy the month 
Where Omniscience is concerned, knowledge must be abundant. 

Bordered November Moth ( Oporabia dilutata). 

November Dagger Mom (Diurntu Novmbrit). 

Drab Da v Moth (Diurnal phryganeUa). 

WmEuMnru (Clieimalobia hrumata). 

Common Flat-bode Moth (Depi-rtsaria apian a). 


BOTANY 

" But sometimes let me leave the noisy roads. 

And silent wander in the close abodes, 

Where wheels ne’er shake the ground; then pensive stray, 

In studious thought, the long unerowded way." 

Tue wind moans with a sullen cadence among the withered 
leaves; at every breath the deod stems of the summer plants, no 
more pliant to the breeze, crack with a harsh and rigid sound; and 

• ■ —. Alt the pride 

Of the sweet garden fades. 

A few winter gnats gambol by the side of the w tlund thicket, 
m melancholy mare*, and sadly tell, that 

-All else are hushed, 

'I lie very lien her merry toil foregoes, 

Nor seeks her nectar, to be sought in vein. 


miles with a breathing atmosphere, in which kings and 
equally immersed, and on which they mutually depend* 

Tliis vast crial ocean keep* fruitful company with the earth,toiler 
annual revolution round the sun; and on she, year after year. 
“ “pon her axis spinning sleeps,” it also keeps still closer company' 
and by the laws of gravity, partakes of her motion, and, with her, 
performs her daily revolution. The earth does not revolve in 
the atmosphere, but with it: had it ben otherwise, die friction 
between the air and the earth, would have grbuod the living world 
to atoms. The air is highly elastio; it is exceedingly susceptible 
of motion (-and from the creative morning till the present hour, it 
has been in some part or other of it* wide domain in a state of 
restless commotion. These motions are known under the name of 
tcinoCr, a name that speaks of many vicissitudes, and brings to mind 
the sweetness of the summer xtphj/r, the wildly-rushing desolation 
of the Indian tornado, the hot and pestilential timocm, the fresh 
brtta of northern oceans, or the last convulsive brtatk of a dying 
friend. 7 ‘ 

Heat is the pnneipal cause of winds. It matt he evident, that 
as the rays of th* sun descend per p a b ditmtorly on the earth under 
the torrid zone, that in these regions a milch greater quantity of 
heat must be communicated, than in the more oMiqut countries 
towards the poles. The heat thus acquired roriffos the air, and 
causing it to aseend, the vacuum which follows f» immediately 
filled from the north and south, whioh, being rift bold nature, the 
fierce heats of the equatorial regions are so modified as to become 
bearable. Thus, two winds, north and south, would be generated; 
but these would he afterwards modified and changed. ' for ex¬ 
ample : the diumal motion of the earth gradually lessens to the 
poles from the equator, where the motion is at the rate of fifteen 
geographical miles in a minute) and as that motion hi communi¬ 
cated to the atmosphere in as tap! degree, M is evident, that if 
part of it was conveyed suddenly from a tanpAwta latitude, it 
would not directly acquire the velocity of &M at the equator, con- 
sequently the earth would outstrip it In SpstaJ, tod as the moves 
from west to east, the mountainous tfdrtfcwtmM Mrihenfoinst it, 
and driving it forward, art tart wind tMtrid tfc the riHhft 1 And 
and sea tones, trade Winds, lefekf tod *erttWe wind* are all 
accountable for on the above principl#, modified, however, by va¬ 
rious other influences, such as the motions of the s« under the 
guidance of the mood, ohettieal Changes in the elementary con¬ 
stituents of the atmosphere, <te., me., Ac. 

The prevailing winds of our otaft country, as they were ascer¬ 
tained on a comparison of mtaf years, bjf foe Royal Society of 
London, at London, am 


Here anil there, however, a blue-bell will sometimes peep from 
the hedge hank ; the evei lasting uiomidsel of which it has been said 

Though winds do blow, 

And skii'ii do lower. 

Still you will find 

’1 he grouudsul in flower, 

meets us in liud, flower and seed at every step; an occasional daisy 
with closed florets; and my appropriately a DSAD-ncttle, proclaim 
the departure of the season; ami though these are beautiful them¬ 
selves, they seem to a Hi in) us no pleasure; and are looked at only 
as we would survey the white edgings of a virgin’s coffin pall. One 
only flower stands as an exception, the Scented Coltsfoot (Tumlngv 
fra grans), this is m season ; ami as it rears its sweetly smelling 
flowers from its decaying leaves, wu can almost imagine it to say to 
1 Jora’s deserted empire 

• Farewell! ye perishing and perished flower*, 

Ye shall revive when vernal skies ore blue! 


THEORY OF WINDS 

The hollow winds begin to hlow, 

Tho clouds look black, the glass \* low. 

Darwin, 

The “great globe which we inhabit,” is wrapped in “circum¬ 
ambient air;" on every tide she is reared to the depth of sixty 


WINDS. 

South-west 

North-east 

North-west 

West 


DAYS 

112 

58 

50 

53 


WINDS. 


DAYS, 


Brought forward 273 
South-east ... 32 

East 2« 

South . . . 18 

North ... 18 

Total 365 

In November, What are called wMrl-bladtt* or sudden gust# of 
wind, accompanied with had, are not uncommon. Wdrantaftlh 
has the following pretty couplets on the oectsioii. 


Carried over 273 


Hut see! where’er the hsOstones drop, 
The withered leaves ell skip and hop ; 
There’s not a breeze, nor breath of air— 
Yet here and there and every where, 
Along the floor, beneath di« thade 
By those embowering hollies made, 

The leaves in myriad* Jump and spring, 
A* if with pipes and mnaie rare 
Some Kctrin GeadfeUaw were there, 
And all those leaves in festive gleo 
Were dancing to the minstrelsy. 


THEORY OF CLOUDS. 


% 


Wo have reached a month of winds and c lou os, fit# start# y 
messengers of complete winter. Hie canopy of heaven is clothed in 


Lewdons £ncyc. Poultry, 
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•oleum drapery; the dark nimbus, or rain-cloud, is constantly] tedium; but, above all, to make us weather-wise, which in our 
forming, and pouring down its renovating treasures upon the variable climate, is as useful a possession as a “ dreadnought cloak.'' 
exhausted soil. Let us, however, draw a little mental illumination Clouds are masses of condensed vapour, more or less opaque, 
from nature's darkness. The natural history of clouds is very formed and sustained by different agencies, at various heights in 
curious, and is well calculated to beguile a long road of its the atmosphere. They have been classified and named as follows: 



different ronius or clouds 


I. SIMPLE FORMS. 

1. Cirrus, or Curl-Cloud, consisting either of white parallel 
lines, iaintly penciled on the azure sky, or of bending, spreading 
fibres, starting from central points in all directions, and commonly 
called mare’s-tails. (See cut A.) 

3. Cumulus, or Stacken Cloud, a spreading, roundish kind 
of cloud, full of conical lumps, increasing upwards, from a hori¬ 
zontal base. (11.) 

3. Stratus, or Fall'Cloud, is of a foggy misty character, 
consisting of an extended, unbroken, horizontal sheet of vapour, 
increasing from below. (C.) 

II. INTERMEDIATE FORMS. 

4, Cirro-cumulus, or Son nan Cloud, a series of small, well- 
defined roundish masses, in close horizontal arrangement. (D.) 

H . Cirro-stratus, or Wane-Cloud, usually horizontal masses, 
forming a low spreading cloud, thin towards its circumference. (E.) 

III. COMPOUND FORMS. 

6. Cumuli>-si nATt s, or Twain-Cloud, round-headed and 
mountainous in its appearance, and seems to be a combination of 
the cirro-stratus with the cumulus. (P.) 

7. Cumui.o-cirro-stratcs, or Nimbus, the Rain-Cloud J 
that form into which the other clouds resolve pteviously to tain. 
It is a horizontal sheet, above which the cirrus spreads while the 
cumulus enters it sideways, or from beneath. (C».) 

Hie Cirrus appears low and thick before a storm, and usually 
in a quarter opposite ro that in which the storm arises. Steady 
high winds are also preceded and attended by cirrous streaks, of a 
tom siM&liRttered character, and sometimes in the direction of the 
wind quite across the sky. 


Hie Cumulus has the densest structure, is foimed in lower 
atmosphere, and moves with the current nest the earth. In for 
weather they "'ill sometimes begin with a small lump at siime-o, 
increasing through the day, and dispersing at sunset. It is a m.oi 
of rain, and increases rapidly hefoie a storni. 

The Strulvs is the lowest of clouds, its lower surface common!v 
resting on the earth. It is properly the cloud of night appea mg 
about sunset, and comprehends all'those morning misfs "Inch are 
usually the precursors of fine weather. 

A constant intermixture of these forms takes place in the dull 
season, and if they be studied carefully, will soon enable a person 
to judge with tolerable accuracy of the nature of the coining 
weather. The final prevalence of a paita alar foun will decide the 
fact. Thecumulo-stratus precedes,and the nimbus accompanies ram. 

MISCELLANEA.—The roe, the stag, and the sheep pair this 
month. The females and young of the brown and Norway rat, leave 
their holes at the sides of ponds and rivers, to which they had be¬ 
taken themselves in the spring, and repair to harns, out-houses, coin- 
stacks, and dwellings. Rooks return early to their rookeries. J!e- 
tween three and four o’clock, on dark, still, mild November (sell¬ 
ings, they may be seen returning in large tiorks of several hundreds, 
accompanied by jackdaws. Sometimes stallings join them during 
the day, when all the three sous may be seen feeding together. 
Cattle begin to grow fat. Hells are heard f ran great distances, the 
air possessing a singular power of eomeying clear sounds. 
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It is quite natural] to conclude, that when speech began to might be alluded to, and whether good or bad, fruitful or unfruit - 
express the ideas of the mind, very few sounds sufficed for that ful; thus would be united the noun, and its adjective; the fomtiov 
purpose; such only as were proper to give a notion of certain or place of an object would be required, in reference to its use 
feelings and necessities incident to a living creature: and those or existence; so that some word would be invented to supply . 
in a state of nature being limited to the mere preservation that necessity, either of the adverbial kind, or the terminations of 
of existence, it would require but little variety in the tones or the nouns themselves would be varied. In this latter case, die VR- 
sounds of the voice to explain them, and still less in the use riation has been called declension, but 'modem languages substi- 
of words, the want of which was probably supplied by modula- tute prejmsitions, for those declensions, or cases of nouns, that were 
tiqps of tone, and appropriate gestures. Out when men multiplied used in the ancient tongues. Verbs, being used to demonstrate 
on the earth, new feelings, new ideas, new objects, and new asso~ the theme, meaning, or intention of a phrase or sentence, and 
ciations sprang up, demanding a more comprehensive mode of implying an agent and an object acting and suffering, aw called 
communication, and, consequently, an additional number of names, active and passive, and these were doubtless the offspring of bl¬ 
and terms. It is most likely, that the first effort of the human vention, in an advanced state of society. The other connectives or 
voice, was an expression of surprise and wonder; for it is impos- auxiliary parts of speech, such as articles, pronouns, conjunctions, 
sible to suppose, that a being could start into life, see, hear, and and prepositions, are to point out, stand in the place of, unite 
feel, and view the scene of creation around, without some invo- together, or shew the relation between, things mentioned in the 
luntary ejaculation; and, therefore, it seems analogous with composition of sentences. 

reason to conclude, that an Interjection was the first part of speech Grammar is substantively the same in all lanznagee. In Ek- 

uttered by man. The names of things would come next, agreeably gush we have nine sorts of words, or parts of speech; vis. the 
to the history of the creation, as given by Moses^in the first Article, Noun, Pronoun, Adjective, Verb, Adverb, Conjunction, Pre¬ 
chapter of Genesis; and then, such terms as were understood to position, and Interjection; and these may ell be defined, with a 
• describe the nature, quality, oe kind of that particular thing that little attention, in common conversation, by reference to dbjecte . 

«•***>. M 
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that meet the eye, and circumstances connected with them,—for 
circumstances will often change the nature of a word from one 
part of speech to another,and this mutability can best be explained 
by evident demonstrations of a pictorial description. Previous to 
the invention of letters, men were obliged to convey their thoughts 
in this way, that \t, by pictures or representations of things in¬ 
tended to be understood, and this method of communication was 
called hieroglyph ical. It had then, and still may have its use, in 
the illustration of a subject, especially when verbal rules appear 
ambiguous, or are not thoroughly understood; but then, they had 
no other method, now we have lten, and can make use of both. 

.Let us take, for instance, the figure of a tree. Now this is the name 
of the thing or noun, by which it is culled, ami is common to all 
trees ; Ijut as there is a variety in the species, if we would specify 
the kind, we must give it a proper name, as Oak, Ash, Elm, 
Beech, &c. thrwr- being the proper names respectively of each 
kind or sort. Again, there is a property, or quality belonging to 
each kind, such as toll, short, small, large, crooked, smooth, rough, 
&c.; and in these qualities, there is a comparison, as the Oak 
is tall, the Elm is taller, but the fir is tallest ; here, we not 
only compare, but point out particular things by the tv tide the, 
not an Oak, but one particular Oak ; not a fir, or any tir, but tins 
identical fir is tallest of the tluee trees presented to our view. 

Suppose I ask where your tree shall be planted, the answer may 
be before the house,-—then, what is before but a preposition, show¬ 
ing the relative situations or localities of the house ami the tree? 
If I ask where your tree stands, you may say without the garden, 
or within the garden, in which case without and within, are adverbs 
of place ; but, to say I will do without him, makes this without .a 
preposition. 

Rut take another-object, such as a horse, and ask what he is 
doing; lie is grating, trotting, or galloping, all these being ac¬ 
tions, are expressed by verbs; and those verbs require adverbs, to 
specify the manner in which the actions are performed j as he 
grazes greedily, he trots neatly, he gallops swiftly ; here, also, we 
have another pait of speech introduced j namely, the prenoun he, 
instead of repeating the noun horse, and thus we learn what a 
pronoun is, and its proper use. 

Ask of what things we have been speaking; the reply will be, 
a horse and a tree; in this reply, the conjunction and is used, to 
join two things, vvlueb at once shows the use and place of that pari 
of speech; in short, all the nine parts of speech may be pointed out 
and exemplified by conversation, on any picture, or landscape; 
wlyle the eye may he gratified, and the imagination eniettamed. 
9y such a plan Etymological Pursing may be made a pastime to 
youth, instead of a dry, tedious, and tiresome study, and if used 
in Classes, would not require much time or trouble from the Tutor 
Parents might use it by way of question and answer with great 
benefit to their children, and amusement to themselves. 

It is not intended to oiler this plan, as a complete system of 
Grammatical Instruction, but only as an introductory and easy 
way to lead youth into the knowledge of the parts of speech, by an 
amusing and pleasing kind of entertainment, instead of enforcing 
it by coercion, or the terrors of impending punishment; however, 
-so much hpfog gained, the higher acquirements ol systematical 
parsing. And the arts of .composition, and structure of sentences, 
will be -easily attainable. 

Though the manner of conducting an exercise in this mode of 
discipline, belongs entirely to the discretion of the Tutor, and is 
jjnore adapted to oral demonstration than to any wiitten desetiptioni 
Vi * n example may be given in a sort of question and answer, 
as {allows; -- : - 


Tutoh. Now let us have a design, or imaginary picture;—■ 
what shall we put into it ? 

1st Boy, a house ; ’ 

2nd boy, a tree ; 

3rd boy, dog; 

4th boy, a cow; 

5 th boy, a swan ; 

6tli boy, a pond, tie. 

Tutor. Very well, now remember each of the things you have 
chosen is a noun, (here explain it). 

Quest. Pray what sort of a house is your’s to be ? 

1st Boy, a small house; 

And your tree ?—2nd boy, a large tree : 

And your dog ?—3rd boy, a black spotted dog : 

And your cow ?—ilh boy, a spotted cow 

Your swan ?—5th boy, a white swan : 

Yourjnowf?—Gth boy, a deep pond. 

Tutor. Observe each of you, that what you apply to your 
Nouns, are adjectives, or qualities ; namely, small, large, black, 
spatted, white, deep. 

Ques. Pray what is your house for ? and your tree f and your 
dog ? and your cow ? and your swan ? and your pond, l 

Answer. 1st boy, to Hue in ; 

2nd boy, to grow tall; 

3rd boy, to guard the house; 

4th boy, to give milk; 

5th boy, to please the sight; —to breed young ; 

6th boy, Vor the swan to swim in. 

Tutor. Observe; you have now added Verbs to your nouns 
and adjectives,— for live, grow, took, ride, breed, swim, are all 
vsr ns, implying an action, and as used here, are in the infinitive 
mood; (these explain the properties of the VF.nn, as regards active, 
passive, and neuter. See English Grammar). 

Quest. From what will your house protect you? and your tree? 
and qf what use is your cow ? and can your pond be put to no 
better use ? &c. 

Answers. 1st boy, the house protects us from rain and cold ; 

2nd boy, the tree from the sun and wind ; 

3rd boy, the cow for her milk ; and her hide and horns for lea¬ 
ther and combs ; 

4th boy, the pond may be stored with fish. 

Tui or. Again, you have brought in another part of speech; 
namely, the P repositions, from, to, fur and with; and also the 
conjunction and. 

This Game at Grammar, or Ploy at Parsing, might be ex¬ 
tended to any length, and being often practised, would supersede 
the drudgery of learning rules by iotc>, which am little understood, 
and seldom practically applied by children, or even by adults. If 
there seem any difficulty, it is only in the novelty, winch will cease 
only in the progress. 


ALMANACKS. 

An Almanack is a well known anuual publication, either in a 
single sheet, or in the form of a book, in which the revolution of 
the seasons, the remarkable days, the rising and setting of the Sun, 
Moc -i, their Eclipses, the motions of the Planets, aud many other 
interesting particulars are noted for the ensuing year. 

The word is supposed to be of Arabic origin; but whether it be 
from al and manach, to count, or al and men —months, or tnanakos, 

the coupe of the months, » sot agreed; some give it a Teutonic 



origin, ftom the word* al end mom, the moon ; each of theie con¬ 
jectures is plausible. 

As the Arabs were greatly addicted both to Astronomy and 
Astrology, it is highly probable, that both the thiqg and the name 
originated with them. But, the first Almanack that ever appearec 
in Europe, was published in 1474, by a learned Professor of Kon- 
igtberg, whose assumed name was Regiomontanus ; it was nearly 
in the same form in which they now appear, giving the regular 
Calendar, the Eclipses, motions of the Planets, &c. The number 
published in Great Britain is at present very great, of which the 
most popular is that entitled Moore's; chiefly on account of its 
pretended prognostics of future events, to which many weak per¬ 
sons give implicit credit. 

In 1767, commenced the publication of the Nautical* Almanack, 
under the direction of the Commissioners of Longitude. It con¬ 
tains the usual Calendar, and many additional and useful par¬ 
ticulars, more especially the distances of the Moon from the Sun, 
and fixed stars, for every three hours of apparent time, .adapted to 
the meridianf of Greenwich; by comparing which with the dis¬ 
tances carefully observed at sea, the mariner may readily infer his 
ongitude to a degree of exactness that is found sufficient for most 
nautical purposes. 

OF THE ORIGIN OF THE DIVISION OF TIME. 

Before the death of .Jacob, which happened 1689, n.c., we find 
that several nations were so well acquainted with the revolutions 
of the Moon, as jto measure by them the duration of their year. It 
had been an universal custom among all nations of antiquity, as 
well as the Jews, to divide time into a portion of a week, or seven 
days j this undoubtedly arose front tlio tradition with regard to the 
origin of the world. It was natural for those nations, who lived a 
pastoral life, or who lived under a serene sky, to observe, that the 
various appearances of the moon were completed nearly in four 
weeks; hence, the division of a month. These people again who 
lived by agriculture, and were acquainted with the division of a 
month, would naturally remark, that twelve of these brought back 
the same temperature of the air, or the same seasons; hence the 
origin of wlmt is culled the lunar year, which has every where 
taken place in the infancy of science. This, together with the ob¬ 
servations of the fixed stars, (which we learn from the book of Job, 
who, according to the best writers, was contemporary with Jacob,) 
must have been very ancient, and naturally paved the way for the 
discovery of the solar year. 

OF THE ROMAN CALENDAR. 

Tiis Roman Calendar was imposed by Romulus, the foun¬ 
der of Rome, about 71G b. c., who divided the year into ten 
months, the first of which was March, then April, May, June, 
Quin/il, afterwards called Julius, and SextH, afterwards culled 
August ; then September, October, November, and Vet ember. 

To March, May, Quin til, and October, he gave each 31 days, 
and 30 to each of the other six, making together 304 days. N v- 
ma Pomfiuus, second king of Rome, about 669 n.<\,reformed this 
Calendar, and imitated the Greciaus, to allow the year twelve 
lunar months of thirty and twenty-nint days each, alternately, 
which made the year 354 days. 

Numa would haye the month of January, which he placed at 
the winter solstice, to be the beginning of the year, and not March, 


• biautiimi, belonging to sailing or tailors.; \ 

f Meridian, a line drawn from north to south, which tb* sun covers 
at noon. Figuratively, the highest point of glory "or powart. 


| which Romulus placed at tba equinox of the spring. The months 
I added "by NojMA were January and February. 

The confusion and disorder which was occasioned by 
vision of the year, was so great in the time of Julius CjRsaH, that 
after the battle of Pharsaha,* which happened ji.e. 48, he looked 
upon the reformation of the Calendar as not unworthy his attention. 
Accordingly, he sent for the famous astronomer Sosigenes, from 
Alexandria, -f who ordered the year according to the course of the 
Su*, and composed a Calendar of 365 days, leaving out the six 
hours to form a day at the end of every fourth year, which day was 
to be inserted in the month of February, after the 84th of that 
mohlh, which the Romans, according to their way of counting, 
called the 6th of rite Calends. • The difference of rime, at the 
period of the reformation, was-no less than ninety days: ,the next 
year, therefore, was constituted of fifteen months, or 444 days, and 
was called the “ Year yf Confession.” This reformation was made 
Jbrty-five years b.c,, and was introduced the year following. In 
this form did the Calendar and account of time stand till the intro¬ 
duction of the Gregorian Calendar. 

When the Romans give us any date to their historical facts, they 
always reckon ftom the building of the city of Rome, and this is 
generally accompanied with the names of the consuls of that year. 
Rome was built 753 years n.c. 

The Romans have a peculiar manner in reckoning the days of ' 
their months. They proceed in a retrograde order, and which to 
us has an awkward appearance. Each month has three remarkable 
days; namely, the Calends, Nones, and Ides, which break the 
months into three unequal divisions. 

The Calends is the first day of every month; and in the 
months March, May, July, and October, the Nones are on the 
7th, and the IdSs on the 15th; and in all the other months' the 
Nones are oil the 5th, and the Ides on the 13th. 

* ' 

All the. other days belong to some oue of these divisions, and are 
reckoned in the following manner: 

The 1st of April, for instance, is the Calends of April; the 31st 
of March, the day before the Calends of April ; the 30th of March, 
the 3rd of the Calends of April; the S9tli the 4th; and in this 
manner retreating backward, till wc arrive at the 15th of March, 
which is the Ides of March; the 14th, the day before the Ides; 
the 13th, the 3rd; and so backward till we come to the Tth, 
which is the No.\rs of March} the 6th—the day before the Nones, 
and so on till we come to the Calends. 

THE NAMES GIVEN TO THE MONTHS BY THE 
ROMANS. t 

JANUARY, the first month, was so called ftom Janus, ah 
ancient king of Italy, who was deified after his death, and is de¬ 
rived from the Latin word Januarius. 

FEBRUARY, the second month, is derived fronHuhe Latin 
word l-'ebrno, to purify, hence Februarius; for in this month the 
ancient Romans offered up expiatory sacrifices for the purifying 
the people. 

MARCH, the third month, anciently the first month, is derived 
from the woid Mars, the god of war. 


• Fbarinlia, a town of Thessaly, hi Greece. The above battle was 
fought between Julius C'atur and remprv, in which the former obtained 
the victory. Ca-uir't loss whs ubout 1200 men, 1‘on,pry's wap 15,000, or 
according to others, 25 , 000 ; and 21,000 of his army were sad* pri¬ 
soners. ... , . , . 

f Alexandria, wng the name of several cities which wore founded' by 
Alexander the Great, during his eon<|iiests in Asia, but the on* panted 
above, was that he founded in Hgypt, on the Western Side of the Delta, 
which was tong its capital. i . 
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APRIL i* so called from the Latin Aprilus, i.e. opening | 
because in this month ail things are, as it were, opened and 
budded. • * 

M&Yfthe fifth month, is derived from tire Latin word Majores, 
so called by Romulus in respect towards the Senators: hence 
Mai us, or May. 

JUNE, the sixth month, from the Latin word Junius, or die 
ypungest sort of the people. 

JULY, the seventh month, which was anciently the fifth month 
from March, and thence by Romulus called Quintil, is derived from 
the Latin word Julius, and so named in honour of Julius Osar. 

AUGUST, the eighth month, which was the sixth month from 
March, and for that reason called, Ijy Romulus, Sextil, was so called 
in honour of Augustus, by a decree of the Roman Senate, a.d. 8. 

SEPTEMBER, the ninth month, from the Latin word Sep tern, 
or seven, being the^eventh month from March. 

OCTOBER, the tenth month, from the Latin word Octo, the 
eighth; hence October. 

NOVEMBER, the eleventh month, from the Latin of Novetu, 
nine, being the ninth month from March. 

DECEMBER, the twelfth month, from the Latin word Decern, 
ten ; so called because it was the tenth from March, which was 
anciently the manner of beginning the year. 

Although we retain these names given to the months by the 
Romans, their successors, our Saxon progenitors, gave to them 
names more significant. 

JANUARY was expressed by a Saxon word, signifying Wolf- 
month, because in that month wolves were most mischievous to 
them, for that, through the extremity of cold and snow, they could 
not find beasts sufficient to satisfy their ravenous appetites. 

FEBRUARY was expressed by a Saxon word, signifying Cole- 
wort, or Spring-wort j because then the worts begin to sproilt. 

MARCH was called the lengthening month; because then the 
days begin in length to exceed the nights. 

APRIL was signified by a word implying the Easter month j 
because their Easter generally fell in. April. 

MAY was called the three milkings j because they then milked 
their cattle three times a day. 

JUNE was called the Meadow-month i because then they 
turned their cattle out to feed in the meadows. 

JULY was called the Hay-month j because then they generally 
cut their hay. 

AUGUST was called the Barn-month; for in this month they 
generally filled their barns. 

SEPTEMBER was called the Grist-month ; for in this month 
they carried their new corn to the mill. 

OCTOBER was called the Wine-month; for then grapes wore 
usually pressed to make wines. 

NOVEMBER was called the Windy-month ; because of the 
high winds happening commonly in that month. 

DEC EMBER was called the Wiuter-month ; because of the 
cold then growing intense; and afterwards the Iloly-month, on 
Recount of the nativity of Christ. 

THE JEWISH COMPUTATION OF TIME. 

The first division of the .day was into morning, noon, and 
night; and tjf$y* are the only parts of a day mentioned in the 
Old TjftdiMMt. But it is howeier probable, that men of science 
had more accurate divisions, because we find they had sun¬ 
dials. Afterwards, they divided their days into twelve hours; 
and. to this division our Saviour refers when he says, “ art 
thtrt twelve hour* in the day f" But their hours must have 


( been of different length*,'fit different seasons of the year; for 
their hour was a twelfth part of die' time the sun continues above 
the horizon. And as this time is longer in summer than In winter, 
their summer hours must therefore have been longer than their 
winter hours. This diflerehce, however, would not be so very 
sensible in that country as here, as Jons* is much nearer to the 
Equator than we are, and the days there, in consequence, nearer 
equal. Their hours were computed from sun-rise: their third hour 
divided the space between sun-rising and noon j the ninth hour 
divided the space between noon and sun-set. But in the New 
Testament, we find thut they sometimes made use of the Roman 
reckoning of their hours. 

The Roman reckoning was the same as ours, beginning at mid¬ 
night, and reckoning to noon, twelve hours ; and again from noon 
to midnight. 

The’ll shrews divided their night into four watches of three 
hours each. The first from six to nine in the evening; the second 
from nine to twelve; the third from midnight to three in the morn¬ 
ing ; and the last to sit or sun-rising. 

THE MAHOMETAN 1 EAR. 

The Mahometan Year consists of twelve lunar months, each 
containing 29 days, 12 hours, and 792 scruples;* so that the 
year contains 354 days, 8 hours, and 884 scruples. In order to 
reduce this year to an integral number of days, a cycle f of thirty 
was .chosen as the most convenient period ; because thirty times 
eight hours, and 864 scruples amount exactly to eleven days; and 
in this cycle there are nineteen years of 354 days, and eleven of 
355 days. 

The Mahometan Hegira commenced on Friday, the 16th of 
July, a.d. 622 : and the 538th year of the Hegira began Friday, 
July 16th, which is the same day of the month and week that the 
Hegira commenced; and this corresponds to the year of our 
Lord, 1143; so that 521 of our years are equal to 537 Turkish years. 

THE CHINESE CALENDAR. 

The Chinese divide the night nnd day into twelve equal parts, 
beginning their reckoning from midnight. Hence their hours are 
double the length of ours. 

The common Chinese year consists of twelve lunar months, 
and their intercalary yeat has thirteen. Their months have no 
subdivision;! that is, they have no weeks. Their common way 
| of dating is by the day of the month, and the year of the reign- 
[ ing emperor. As for example, they say fifth of the sixth Moon, 
in the twelfth year of Kta-kino. They have a cycle of sixty 
i years; but this is made use of only in books, and by the literati. 
The cycle of nineteen .years is used by those who regulate the 
calendars. The Moon, with which their year commences, is that 
which falls nearest to the fifteenth degree of Aquarius, correspond¬ 
ing to the third or fourth of February. The Chinese date the 
commencement of their spring, the instant the Son enters this 
degree; when they wish each other a happy new year, and say, 

“ The spring it begun, 1 give you joy.*' 

The Chinese have no particular days for religious worship. 
Their great festival is the first of the. year, on which day they shut 
up their shops, dress in their best clothes, and pay visits. 


• 1,080 scruples moke one hour. 

t Cycle, s term in chronology, is * certain period or series of years, 
which regularly proceed from the Hirst to the lust, and thon return 
again to the first, and circulate perpetually. The cycle of llit m con¬ 
st tit of t u'enty-evjht yearst of I he mom, nineteen years; the Roman 
indiclion, fifteen years. 

t Duhajke, however, asserts the contrary, but incorrectly. 



THE WHALE FISHERY. 

Hugest of living creatures, on foe deop,' 

Stretch'd like » promontory, oloepe, or 
A vest unsightly mess; end at its gifts- 
Drews in, and at its snout pours {nth a afo. h 

Milton. 

In a commercial point of view Whales an of very gnat im* 
portance, supplying us with 'oil and whalebone, and also sperma¬ 
ceti. They are chiefly taken in the North seas, about /eehwtfsutd 
Greenland. The English send out a fleet every year for thepur- 
pose of catching them. This fleet usually sails about the end of 
March, and they begin to fish in May, 



The art of taking whales, like that of most others, oupfgM 
improvement to experience. The .gups proper for this kind ‘of 
commerce are allowed to be those of about 300 tons, which am 
generally stored for six months’ provisions, and manned with 
about Ally men and boys, . When arrived at the spot where the 
whales are expected, a sailor is always stationedht the mast-hoad; 
and, as soon as he discovers opgof these oaormous animals, the rest 
of the crew hoist out their boat* and. row to the place which he 
digits. . The harpooner stands at .foe head of foe boat, with the 
,l|arpoon ready for striking in his hand* to which is fastened a cord 
Of several hundred fethoms* which runs over a swivel at foe edge 
of foe boat. As soon as he knives within reach of the animal, he 
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darts the harpoon into its sides, which is pointed with steel, like 
the barb of an arrow, six feet .long, and of a triangular shape. As 
the fat which covers the body is not susceptible of pain, it is some 
moments before foe creature becomes sensible of foe wound; but, 
as foe harppon penetrates towards foe muscles, it begins to fed foe 
effect of the most agonizing pagfe and it instantly dives with an 
impetuous motion, in the hope of evading the attack of its foes; 
want of air at length brings it agaiu towards the surface, when several 
harpoons successively are thrown, until die surrounding waves are 
totally discoloured, and the exhausted animal in agony expires! 
The rope in foe harpdon prevents it from sinking, and is fastened 
to foe boat with an iron chain. The poor animal is then cut into 
different pieces, and proper means adopted for extracting the oil. 

In 1802, Captain Lyons, having discovered a large whale near his 
ship on the Labrador coast, dispatched four boats in pursuit, when 
two of them succeeded in approaching it so closely together, that two 
harpoons were struck at the same moment. The fiakdescended a 
few fathoms, in foe direction of another of foe boat*, wwfch was on 


foe advance, rose powerfully beneath it, struck It with its head 
and threw the boat, men, ami apparatus, about fifteen feet in foe 
: air. 

A large whale is worth about 1000/.; and a full ship of three 
hundred tons burden, will produce more thao SOOflf. Jborn one 
voyage. The year 18)4 was an unusually prosperous one. Se¬ 
venty-six British ships procured 1437 whales, besides seals; the 
produce of which, in oil only, was 12,13V tuns, and the gross value 
of the freights was estimated at about 700,000/. 

The principal British ports that are concerned in foe whale- 
fishery, are those of London, Hull, Leith, and Aberdeen. 

The fishing season begins in May, and continues through &• 
months of June and July : but whether foe ships have had go$d fit 
bad success, they must come away and get clear of foe ioe by foe .end 
of August; so that in the month of September, at furthest, they 
may be expected home. Tne more loriunatssfaijA* However, often 
return in June or July. 







WHAT IS KNOWLEDGE 

f Tun if ft question that has been frequently asked, but, perhaps, 
never satisfactorily answered; yet it is a question, which, of all 
often, those who.pretend to disseminate Knowledge are most 
bound to resolve. If we profess to offer any thing for the benefit 
of mankind, it is reasonable that we should show how the prof- 
fitted advantages accrue, and what it really is, by which they are to 
ha acquired. Some persons will refer us to the wise sayings of the 
ancient philosophers, and, taking “ Nosce te ipsutn " as a text, and 
as a first step to Knowi.fdoe, they unwarily involve us in a mys¬ 
tery more inexplicable than that which seems to envelope the ori¬ 
ginal inquiry; si'ch u reply is bdt ati evasion, and can only cause 
a repetition of the question, namely, “ What is it to know yourself 1 ." 
Besides, with great deference to those who use this maxim, instead 
of being the first, ft is commonly the very lust, step we take towards 
the “Temple or Knowledge," and we must ascend by many 
degrees, before we venture to look down and discover the mist 
beneath us, that once shrouded our perceptions and excluded the 
sunshine of reason from the eyes of our understanding, ft has 
been observed, that to ask M What is beauty f is the question of a 
blind manand by the same rule it has been inferred, that to ask 
“ What is knowledge must be a question of the entirely igno¬ 
rant : but, that this is a false comparison will appear from the fact, 
that whatever is beautiful, may be near the sight and closely in¬ 
spected, while Knowledge is far distant from the view, and 
towards which wc must approach with some labour before we can 
define its true nature and composition. Previous to a statement 
of what constitutes, and what knowledge really is, it may help our 
purpose by noticing what it is not. 

Book-learning is one of the materials, but it is not Knowledge 
of itself. Heading, study, and acquaintance with the living and 
dead languages, are also materials, but they are not Knowledge 
de facto ; they are only ingredients, to make up the prescriptions; 
all these qualifications, disunited, are beads unstrung, or parts un¬ 
connected ; they are the wheels, main-springs, movements, and 
pinions of the “ 7me Teller but,' not any one, or all of them 
together, will effect the purpose of that instrument, if not judici¬ 
ously combined. 

It is therefore with Knowledge as it is with the mechanical 
arts; a combination of parts so suited and applied as to produce 
something useful to mankind, tending to promote the happiness of 
our species, and enlarge the social boundaries and enjoyments of 
human life. 

Knowledge enables us, by the examples with which we be¬ 
come acquainted, through Historical and biographical readings, to 
think, and feel, and act with propriety, sensibility, and dignity; 
such as we appreciate and admire in the characters and deeds I 
recorded. 

Knowledge guides us to the paths of rectitude, sobriety, and 
diligence in our proper avocations, and by convincing us of our 
own infirmities, teaches charity towards the foibles of others. 

Knowledge removes prejudices, and while it claims our rights, 
it curbs licentiousness; it maintains and supports the scale that 
holds an even balance between self-esteem and subordination, so 
that the one shall not diverge into arrogance, nor the other into 
slavishnesl 

KpWLEDoe teaches us to know that the sura of human happi- 
nessConsists of the contributions tkat individuals bring to the 
■gpregate amount, of industry, honesty, and benevolence, and that I 
it Is the duty of every one to augment this fund as much a* pos¬ 
sible, whether others do so or Dot; convinced as we all must be, 


( that were'this conviction universal, and undeviatingly followed, 
the condition of society would be greatly improved. 

Knowledge exhibits to our view the evil of indulging the bad 
pdssions, and the wicked inclinations of our nature; it shows to 
avarice the uncertain tenure of riches; it points out the foliy of 
pride; and, it exposes the heinousness and terrific character of 
revenge. 

Knowledge teaches the duty we owe to our neighbour; it alto 
inculcates universal philanthropy, and not only shows what is 
right, but urges to the performance thereof. 

Above all things, Knowledge shows us the proofs that establish 
an indisputable belief in the being of a true God 1. and convinces 
us, that the whole Creation, insensible and intelligent, should be 
devoted to his honour and glory, and that man, in lowly reverence 
should humbly endeavour to imitate llts unbounded kindness and 
i most gracious Mercy. 

If any lay claim to Knowledoe, and do not feel a disposition 
for the actual exercise of the preceding virtues, his claim is falla¬ 
cious, it does not stand the test; his Knowledoe is not intrinsic; 
it is like the dust of a summer's day, blown off by the slightest 
breeze of passion, it hovers as a shadow, but is unsubstantial as a 
dream; it affects the brain like a phantom, but brings no solid 
advantages until it taltes possession of the Heart. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF REMARKABLE 
TREES, SHRUBS, AND PLANTS. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Not a tree, 

A plant, s leaf, a blossom, but contains 
A folio volume.—We may read, and rend, 

And read again; and still find something new. 

Something to please, and something to instruct, 

E'en in the humble weed. 

Before we enter upon the description of particular plants, it 
will be proper to make a tew general observations upon vegetables, 
and their mode of production.* It will serve, besides, to call forth 
our admiration and gralitude to the Almighty, for, in every step of 
the inquiry, we shall trace his power, wisdom, and goodness. 

The first of those contrivances by which N.vti'iu: provides for 
the safety of the future vegetable is to be observed in the structure 
of the seed, livery one of these is furnished with a different 
sheath, which protects it from injury till it is lodged in the liartli. 
Thus shut up and secured, the seeds are turned over, tossed m 
sacks, measured, and heaped together, and all without danger. 
Sonic of these are placed 1.1 the very heart of the fruit, as in apples; 
others grow in shells or pods, as peas and Leans; a third, besides their 
being shut up in the fruit, is furnished with a wooden shell, as the 
almond, &c.; others besides their wooden shell, have a bitter rind, 
as the walnut, &c. We may next remark the manner in which those, 
seeds escape from their enclosure; while shut up, they can be of no 
service, since the same over-covering which guards them from in¬ 
jury, also preveuts them from growing. The difficulty, however, 
is removed by the power of Naiure, and nuts and shells, which 
even our teeth cannot penetrate, will gradually divide, and make 
way for the little tender sprouts which proceed from the kernel. 
Another instance of the care with which Nature guards against 
failure, is to be observed in the mode in which the seed strikes 
into the ground. No matter in what direction it shall fall, the 
root will always strike downward, and the bud will find its way 
upwards into,the air. From one end of the grain issues a green 
sprout, fi-oih the other a number of fibrous threads. How can this 




be explained? Why not sprout* to both ends ? Why not fibrous 
threads from both ends ? To what is the difference to be referred, 
but to the wise design of Providence, to the different uses which 
the parts are therefore to serve, and which discover themselves in 
the sequel of die process. The sprout struggles info the air, and 
becomes the plant, of which from the first, it contained the rudi¬ 
ments ; the fibres shoot into the Earth, and thereby both fix the plant 
to the ground, and draws nourishment from the soil for its support. 
Now, what is not a little remarkable, the parts issuing from the, 
seed take their respective directions, into whatever position the 
seed itself happens to be cast. If the seed be thrown into the 
most unnatural position, that is, if the ends point in the ground, 
the reverse of what they ought to do, every thing, nevertheless, 
goes on right, 'flic sprout, after being pushed down a little way, 
makes a betul and turn upwards; the Jibret on the contrary, after 
shooting at fust upwards, turn down. Without this provision of 
Providence, the toil and labour of the husbandman would be in 
vain; if the harvest were to depend upon the position in which 
the scattered seed is sown, not one in an hundred would fell in a 
rightdirection. This is most curidbs; for though, almost ail plants 
rise a little crooked, and will even go out of the way to avoid any 
obstacle in their passage to the surface, and will even mRke a 
second bend or elbow if necessary, yet afterwards, they will shoot 
up straight, never leaving the ground in an inclined direction. 
This singular circumstance, like many others, is looked upon every 
clay without surprise, because we are not accustomed to gttend to 
the Wonders of Nature. 

The different vegetable productions are, also, no less numerous 
than useful. The purposes to which our native trees are applied 
are well known, from the Willow that forms the basket, to the Oak 
winch forms the ship that is to bring us the produce of tire most 
distant countries. Each possesses different qualities, and is ap¬ 
plied to different purposes: the meanest have their use; even the 
Thistle is not only the food of the patient ass, but is serviceable in 
making gloss. There is scarcely a plant which, although rejected 
by some animals, is not preferred by others. The horse leaves the 
common u-ater hemlock to the goat i and the ease, the long leafed 
hemlock to the sheep. Some plants, as rhubarb and opium, relieve 
the pains of disease; and others, like Peruvian bark, are given in 
a fever. W here the heat of the climate prevents wheat from grow¬ 
ing, its place is well supplied by the bread fruit, the cassavi root, 
and maize, and more particularly by rice, which is the common 
food of a great part of the immense population of Southern 
Asia. The wild pine of Campeacliy retains the rain-water in its 
deep leaves, not less for the refreshment of the tree itself, than of 
the thirsty native. A lice also has lieen lately discovered in Soutli 
America, the juice of which affords a nourishing milk, and from 
this circumstance, it has been named the Cow tree. The travellers 
who mentioned it were informed lliat the negroes always acquire 
flesh at the season when the Cow tree yields the greatest quantity 
*of the sap, and prefer it to animal milk. 

The Cocoa of the West Indies answers many useful purposes. 
The whole of Lapland is too barren, and the climate too severe for 
the growth of corn ; but as a compensation, the surface of the ground 
is covered with a low and stunted moss, which the reindeer digs 
from beneath the snow in winter; and thus, this animal, which 
gives food and clothing ,to its owner, is supported. On the bleak 
mountains of the same country, the pine, the fir, and many resinous 
trees grow, shelter man from the snows by the closeness of their 
foliage, and furnish him in winter with torches and fuel. It is 
Vims we discover the Almighty Creator of all tilings in his 
works, Wo cannot with our earthly *ight_ bcholu^i* presence, 



but we can every where trace his benevolence.and wisdom l when¬ 
ever a plant takes root, or an animal appears, them we dlscovcr 
His workmanship; and we should ever recollect, that they 
not formed by him to be looked on with a careless, or inattentive 
eye; but, that discovering the marks of his Almighty power, and 
of his benevolence to man, we should learn from them a constant 
reverence for the Deity, and a steady and hearty obedience to hia 

I(AWI. 


THE.THAMES. 

In acquired importance, no river in the world can equal the 
Thames; from its first rise in the borders of Gloucerterahire(as 
represented in the engraving), Where the stream may lie stepped 
over by a child, it becomes more and more beautiful, winding 
through the most lovely valleys and fertile meadows, occasionally 
ornamenting the parks and pleasure-grounds ofVlcgant mansions, 
situated near its banks, and receiving the homage of minor streams 
that come to meet their sovereign, and ;to pour their treasure of 
waters into its bosom. 

In this age of investigation and comparative freedom from 
prejudice, vulgar errors are rapidly giving way to truth. For a 
long time it was considered that the Thames was formed by the 
junction of two rivers, called Thame and Isis, which mingled their 
waters at Dorchester, about fifteen miles below Oxronn. But, in 
reality, the river-that runs through Oxford, and has obtained the 
poetical name of Isis, is the real Thames, by which name it was 
known in the time of Camden,* and the Thame is merely a tribu¬ 
tary stream, which, like many others, serves to increase the mag¬ 
nitude and importance of the King <f British Rivers. 

Although the Thames does not regularly overflow its banks at 
stated periods, yet, even in the infancy of its course, where us stream 
is but a few feet wide in summer, it frequently expands its waters 
into a wide sheet in winter, covering the meadows for many miles, 
and appearing like an expansive lake, doited with islands, and 
with trees growing from its bottom. 

At the distance of one hundred and thirty-eight miles from 
London, the Thames becomes navigable for vessels of ninety tons 
burthen, and having lately been connected with the Severn, the 
Trent, the Mersey, and other rivers, by means of canals, the inland 
navigation of the kingdom resembles the arteries and veins of the 
human body, circulating tire conveniences and luxuries of life from 
the great centre of trade, London, as they circulate the blood 
from its great reservoir, the heart. 

But, while it displays beauty, aud dispenses fertility, from it( 
rise until it reaches the great metropolis, in these respects it differs 
but little fiom the other great rivers of England. It is when 
arrived at this mart of the world, that it begins to assume the gran¬ 
deur and majesty which entitle it to the distinction it possesses, 
that of sovereign of British rivers. Innumerable vessels, from the 
trim-built wherry to ships of considerable sire, are continually 
passing up and down its stream; magnificent bridges, some of them 


* It has always been called the Thames by the common people from 
its very source ; and in an ancient charter granted to Abbot Aldhtim, 
certain lands bordering on the eastern bank of the river are particularly 
mentioned, “ cujni vocubulum Temisjuita t.-actum qiit onpellalur Summer* 
ford and m Summer food ia in Wiltshire, it is evident that the rivwr 
was then called Titus, or Tams, far above ita junction with the 
Thame, Tire same thing appears in every charter and authentic history 
where this river is mentioned, particularly in several charters granted 
to the Abbey of Malmtbury, and some old deeds relating «o CtiohUuU, 
both of them sitaated in Wiltshire. 'The Saxons called it Ttmmt trues 
its source to its mouth, and from Tnntss t our Tim* or Thames is im¬ 
mediately derived. ' .) * 
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justly denaminau4 ^to4n«. of the world, stretch from shore to channel for the passage of such craft u are necessary ftr the pur* 
shore, and Its hanksl^re lined with warehouses, filled with valu- pose of unloading or shipping their valuable cargoes. Further 
able commodities from every quarter of the globe. Below the down the river, the picturesque beauty of the scene is yet increased; 
bridges, the scene becomes still more interesting. Ships of every the delighted wanderer on its shoves has rural scenery, magnificent 
nation with whom we are in amity, lie crowded together in regular edifices, and large ships in full sail, at once within his view. The 
confusion, further than the eye can reach leaving merely a narrow superbjand stately Hospital of Greenwich, the noble Dockyards 



SOUKCK OF THE THAMES. 


■wf Woolwich and Chatham, where our floating castles are con¬ 
structed, and furnished with necessary rigging and stores, impart 
to the traveller, who passes down its gently-gliding stream, sen¬ 
sations which mock description, and give him exalted ideas of the 
power and giandeur of liis native country. 

No river in Europe is influenced by the tide to so great a dis¬ 
tance as tfto'Tkamca, as it flows even so far up as Kingston, not 
less, if we include its windirigs, than seventy miles from its mouth. 

-A most stupendous work has been undertaken in this enterpris¬ 
ing age, Hint of forming a tunnel, or passage, for men, horses, and 
carriages, under the bed of this river; thus answering alt the pur¬ 
poses of a bridge, w bout obstructing the navigatibn. Many un¬ 
expected obstacles occurred in the prosecution of this vast under¬ 
taking; but they 1gfl|j|_overcome, and there appeared a fair prospect 


of its successful completion, when the funds of the company be¬ 
came exhausted, and the work has, consequently, been suspended; 
whether it will ever lie resumed or not, time alone can determine. 


It is less pain to learn in youth than to be ignorant in age. 
— Solon. 

.If you pursue good with labour, the labour passes away and the 
good remains; but if you pursue pleasure with evil, the pleasure 
passes away and the evil remains.— Ciecrv. 
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1)ei our we enter hjioii the descriptive and historical parts of this 
subject, we must take the liberty to offer an apology for presenting 
it to our leaders in the pages of tlio “ Guide to Knowledge.” If 
we had to view it m the light of a mere civic pageant,—nothing 
above a Lord Alat/m's Show, a splendid procession just to dazzle 
the eyes of the vulgar, and excite the idle curiosity of a gazing 
multitude, we might as well be remarking on the merits and 
attractions of a puppet-show ; but we have a higher and more use¬ 
ful object befoic us than the puerile (ratification of reciting the 
particulais of an empty exhibition. To youth, in particular, this 
anniversaiy de-play bolds up an instructive moral, to which their 
attention cannot be drawn with allurements too strong, or too 
fiequent. The gay and the thoughtless will admire the liveries 
adorned with gold and silver, the embellished carriages, the state- 
coach, the emblematical banners, the gilded barges, the music that 
proclaims the joyful occasion, and the dashing oars that seem to 
imprint full many a dimpling smile on the venerable face of the 
far-famed Thames: this is all superficial delight j it dies with the 
day, and may end in disgust: but let us go to the moral; this 
is tjie kernel, the other is the siiu.r.. Who is he that sits in 
that magnificent coach ? and why is ha thus distinguished ? lie 
VOL. I, 


is the new “ I Ainu Mayor op Iain don and is exalted from 
among his fellow citizens by his early industry, his rectitude and 
virtue in youth, his activity, honour and economy in business, and 
his undeviating integrity and punctuality in all his transactions 6f 
trade and merchandise.* Does this honour make any youth covet 
a similar glory and eminence ; let that desire excite emulation; the 
very scene before him silently admonishes and directs him— seem* 
mg to say, “ Go thou and do likewise.’’ 

The custom of choosing a Lord Mayor, lias for many years been 
held on Michaelmas-day; and the right of election is with the free¬ 
men of the several companies, or guilds, of the City of Lo> don. lie 
is commonly taken in rotation from the list of aldermenof ihcdiffercut 
wards; but there are many instances of departures finin this rule, 
according to the popularity, superior claims, and, perhaps, some- 

• If we wore to enter into the biography of all the characters who bar* 
filled the Civic Chair, we should find those qualities more frequently 
the causes of elevation than any other whatsoever ; tlia state of so. 
ciety, and ambiguity of some statute laws, at this present period seem, 
notwithstanding those laudable virtues, to require something mars ef 
talent and penetration than they alone hestev, fur the judicious dis¬ 
charge of magisterial duties. 
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tunes political prejudice; certainly the very woist cnurimi l,v 
ivlncli to select any magistrate, much more one who ''s to preside 
over the government and welfare of tile wealthiest and most noted 
city of the weald, sueh as is the iiu-lmpoli* of (''rent Ihiiain. (In 
the nnnning of .';luha< hn.is-dav, the city officers, beadles, J*c. 
assemble at (Hiiltlludl, when fie 1 rri/'v anuounc-s to such of the 
lively as me pie-i nl. ihe purpose lot v.huh limy me called together, 
.mid calls upon them Income forward, and excicisc then oorpoialo 
fiancliises ; the Hi,no in n then addiesses them,and explains fully 
- the natiiii of niSiiiess they are upon; after this pi'chiniimiy 
ci i emu'. \, . 111 \ i i v m tit iiiiiv piMpi'.e what ti 1< 1 1 rrii.ii i lie tlunk 

piiijii r t" I, I ll l ! n of l.iiim M won fm the i-lismng voir; sm 

ah 1 11 1 a ri 1 1 ,i it he i, lmt 

cheilde the Iti_• 1 1 station of jnetoii m authority :* if the iiomina- 
tiou he seconded, a show of hands w deinamled : should utheis also 
he put in linniinalinti, and Iwri of the candidates 1 cmg leiinm'd hy 
the limy, one *ef them is chosen hy III* hint her aldeiimn. lint any 
of flic candidates, or their ft lends, may demand a poll, on tlicii being 
in the minnnty on the.sliow of hands ; in w Inch enscj the elioiei; of the 
('unit of Aldeilneii is deferred until the eleuion is decided f Tlie au- 
< n ut custom of piesentiiig the new land May m to the Hurons of the 
J*\* lieipin, and the antiquated ceremonies then; to lie peifouued, 
si ein to have inisrn out of 1 he oecurrenees of those id,ten timet 
when few pifsotis lotdd write, or even reckon any thing liy cal- 
( uhition, and the caution was netessary to punnt lgiioinut and 
illiteiate men fioin assuming otfiers hcyoml their capacities. Tlie 
custom is followed nmv with the ntoie appropimte practice of the 
Hu order aildri ssmg tho barons, recounting the praises and excel¬ 
lent ie* of the late l.onu Mavoh, nml representing the choice of his 
successor, as a selection due tohis wisdom, worth, and distinguished 
vn lues: the Cinsitor Union having hud proof, and hi mg satisfied with 
the icprest illations made to him, confirms theculogmm, and with Ins 
h'.'.d hrethien, rei cues tlie imitation of the herd Mutiny to dinner, 
at the Mansion 1 louse, in the uty; an invitation that is seldom de¬ 
clined, a eily hnnquct Ining no small invitation even to a judge. 

1'ievioiis o thi; ieiun of King Kicltaid l., A. n 1IIW, l.oxcox' 
was governed hy a bin I iff', the title being at that time < hanged to 
may or t soon after the example was followed hy many other ho. 
roughs, ami cities in the kingdom. The appellation of l.ord Minim 
was confeired on Sir W . Wai.worih, hy Hk iiaiiii 11., on aecmn.t 
ol lus loyally nml resolution, with respect to the menacing conduct 
of h ai Tv i 1 it, tow aids the king, who hud invited this leader and 
spokesman of his ryvnlhd subjei ts to a co.ifiTt nee, in Smith/!, / I- 
Tylei showed Midi inaiked di.siespeet, and even threats, towards Ins 
sovi reign, that \V v i woimii filled him hy a Mow with the tuner 
vdiuh he lime as the msignn of lus office This commotion 
oi igmntcd flout tlie insolent and hrntal manner of one of tlie cullt-e- 
tms mi demanding an odious impost at H ut Tyler's house, in K—e\ 
llie wool in,ni„r is d,livid. aei or,hug to the etymology of f e/.s- 
ft/Hg, from ilia ancient Mulish wool nnnrr , that is, inry oi can, as 
we line it in the p'>tiiili.i! mend nf the verb m mu language ; it 
muiii lie, thru foie, a ennteiied mitlmrity. allowed and admitted 
only , lmt not alingcilu-i imperative or absolute, a sort of permuted 
juilsdivlion hy siilfel.ineO. 

. G* 1 ' "In" us to lie well orili red, for n.s the dntv of 

Rlierill places I.mi ln its.insimi, of an nit,-intuit cm ||«. judges, nt the 
ti ilniii its ol ei la in it |." i- y mi!, n,,. .mil in in I er n ,c. i lirmgs turn min 
nil .en .(lion on lie :,.,t , „ ,,| |. m i„„l e. 'he becomes betler 

filled to ill'., hmge t' e m.igi .ini ,1 .no, I .him. 

t \ I|uea on has hr on bo. ll pi,., oan.lct. wl.eile r vny gentleman 
bring a live,mi n, ail,! lmt ing s ive,l,,s I,, nlf. not le ng imahicminii, 
innvlin elected lor I,ml g. r; it..- rustoin l„m.. • irieitvis"; but, 
perhapn, not regulated hy any right, except uniiitenupUd practice. 


As to die pageant itself, great alterations have taken place at 
v.uioiei ] rriods, and those al trial ions arc worth recording, to show, 
liy t!,e in-tc of the tunes, what progn ss Knowi time has made in 
the w ild, and paitieillailv 111 the ill, tiopn'is of t!,i; llu'i ,h einpne. 
II life the natives, our fouf.itla is, i ontinued to be tim tur, d w itlt a 
(iotlne pi(,p..i.sity fm mile and tumultuous pageants, and wild gx- 
liavag.,i!, i's, ail die symptoms of r, ma.i.ing luilansm were ma¬ 
nifested m those estimations exhibitions, ami they tended very 
mu,di to nnpiess the vulgar with admiration of the power and 
supel io, ity of those who could major Mich splendid appearances'; 
they looked upon them as something supc, hum in, nml fimil that 
kind of awe and slavish fear they submitted toiveiy suit of op- 
piessmn and tyranny; hut, m tune, the people beenumi; * n— 
lightened, tliese imposing s]ieelaeles lost then atn ait ions and their 
terrviis, and instead of inspiring fear, they were in danger of falling 
into contempt and ridicule; lienee, it became requisite to c onduct 
ilicni on a moie rational plan, and in a umic modest and unassum¬ 
ing manner than their former pomposity indicated. 

Tui' I.oiiii M vvoit's '■mhivv is the only public pageant kept tip 
in the City of j.tuition. The procession proceeds from Gun mm i, 
down Kiii,u-»lm I, across Clnajisirlr, down Qnern-ttrret, ami to 
Queru/nthe, whole, taking water, they proceed to Wntmintfer, and 
icluining, land at Mack friars Bridge (formerly at Paul's \\ half). 
The poor men of the Lord Mayor’s company, so many as the Kurd 
Mayor is years of age, generally precede the state roach; they am 
commonly, by mistake,called the OlilJluchclora. Men in aimour 
ride on horseback, and a whole cavalcade accompanies the st.ne- 
coach, exclusive of the city mavshalinen, constables, See. The erection 
of booths in Cheapside has been some years abolished, and the con- 
dueling of the whole ceremony is ipduccd to a more rational system 
than it evinced, when successive Lord Mayors seemed endeavouring 
to outvie their p.i'ileecssm-. m , m.itiuiw giamlcur. Of the pi, sent 
order and airiingoiiiinl of tin procession ninny will have ocul.ir 
ilemonstnition, and they who li.ue not that opporUmity limy lie 
informed hy the jeiunnk following day better than we i .in 

attempt to parti, vilan/e. I'onueily, the M non rode on hors, hark, 
but hilt him m Mr auk oar, in tlie reign of Queen Anne, was 
the last who evhihiied as an equestrian ; from his mayoralty to the 
piesent period the coach has been used. 

The following account, extracted from an ancient writer, will 
affo,'d a singular eontiast to the present management of a London 
mayoralty installation, anil may lie entertaining to some ol our 
nadeis ll is exti-.u ted fioin Siny the's Dost ription ol the Rnyul 
C;/, f „f I.omion, a o. 167.’,, now two hundred and fifty-seven 
seals ago. As a spin men of style and oithogiaphy, ns well as the 
dcsciiplion it gives, it is rather cm ions. 

“The J.,, 1 ,a M won goeth hv ictift, to Westminster m most 
ti v viiijiiyki' m.' iei, his oarge (wheieto also all the aldermen he) 
lu,ngo garnished wyth tlie aune« ,■! the eitic, and ven- the s.iyd 
h.uge goeth a Uiiij’jiivte of the qu,< neb m.ijcstie, lu luce tiy meil 
upp, and ngued lyke a shypjie of wane, w di dyvos peeis of onle- 
neiue, stnnilaids, penons and taigolts of the pmpei armes of the 
s.iyd mayor, the mines of the i it tic, of hyx company, a'd of the 
met, haunts adventureis, or of the staple, or of the company of tlie 
uewe trades (if he hoc any of the say,I hades ; or iij companies of 
nierehiiunts'!, next before liym goeth the bulge ot the lyvery if 
his owin' company delkeil wyth their ownc pmper urines; then 
the haeheh'i's haige, and so all the companies in I.omion, hi cider, 
•veiy one havymg their ownc proper barge gamy.died wyth their 
onus of then eomp.iny, and so piissuige alonge tlie Thamiie, 
and* lb at \\ estmyiister, where he taketh Ins ouili in 1 liexchcquer, 
acfibre the judge there (wluchc is one of the chief judges of Eng- 
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land), whiche donne lie rehtmeth by water as aflbreeyd, and land* 
elH at IV.wles wlisrfe, whore he and the rest of the aldermen take 
their horses, and in great pompe passe through the great- streato of 
the citie, of Cheapsyde, as follows: Fyrst, it is to be tmderstandad, 
that the lyvcrios of every companye standynge alnnge the strecte 
redy as lie passeth by. And to make wayrs in (he streetes, there 
are errta yne men npjmralled lyke dentils and wylde men, with 
skybbs and certayne beaclells. And fyrst of nil cometh lij greatc 
standarts, one liavynge the amirs of the c-itie, and the other the 
armes of the mayor*:’s eompany, nest them ij drumnies and a flute, 
thm an enxigne of the citie, and then about !xx or lxxx poorc men 
marc lung ij and ij logealher, in blewr gownes with tcdiltf sleeves 
and eupps, every ono bearing a pyke and a target, whereon is 
j.avun-d Hie armes of all them that have byn mayor of the satno 
company that this newe mayor is of. Then 2 banners, one of the 
I. vnge's armes, the other of the mayor's owne pioper amirs, then 
<i v* t of hauthnils playinge, and after them ceitaynn why fliers in 
i **I\ rl cotes and cliaynes of guide, with white staves in their handes, 
then tin: pageant of tryvmphe rychly decked, wherenppon by cei- 
t.iyiu 1 fvguns and wrytynges (partly tovchynge tlio name of the 
snile mayor), some matter tovchynge justice and the office of a, 
piagvsiiate. is represented, (hen xvj trompeters, vnj in a company 
h iv\ 11 * banneis of the mayor’s company. Then certayne wyfflors 
m r eh * t coles and tliay ncs, with whyle staves as aforesayde; tliei 
tin-ti.ii lielris ij and ij togealher in large gownes, with crymsor 
hoode, on their shoulders ofsaityn, whych baehelers are cbosen every 
u .ir of t lie same company that the mayor is of, and not of the livene 
ami -i r\e as gentlemen on that and other festival daies to wayte on the 
lmiMii, bt uigc in nomlier aecordynge to the quanlitie of the com¬ 
pany , .sometimes 60, 110, or 100. After them xij trompeters mote 
with b.miiei-s of the mayor’s company, then the drotnme and flute 
of tin- cine, and an ensignc of the mayor’s company, and after the 
w..\te, of the citie in blewr gownt s and redd sieves and caps, every 
on*- lid\yn ,c his sy Ivei collet about his net k,then liiey ofthelyverie ii 
I heir large gownes, eviy ono liavynge on his hi nd Ins left shoulder 
li.dle black and halfe redd, the nomherof (litin is accordmge to tin 
'tie.itucss of the companye whercoft' they aie, after them followe 
.slicn ties' ofl'yeers, and then the mayors ollycers, with other ofTyceri 
ol the cine, as the common sergeant and the chamberl.tyne; next 
bil'oic the inuyur goeth the sword beaver, havynge oil lus head the 
r.ipp ofiiniioiir, and the sword o of the citie in Ins liglite liandc, in 
a in In- scabarde, set with pearl, and on hys left lmnd goeth the 
common ciyer of the eitie, with hys greate mace on liyx-.liouMcr 
all gilt. The mayor hath on a Ion go gownc of skarlat, and on livs 
left shoulder a hoode of black velvet, and a colli r of guide of SS 
about hys neck, and with liym rydeth the olde mavor also, in his 
xkarl.it gownc, hoode of velvet, and cliayne of guide about lus neck ; 
tlifn all the aldermen, n and ij logcatliei, (amongst wlioine is the 
liroul'u) all in skarlat gownes, and those that have byn mayors 
shave cliaynes ofgolde, tl.e other have black lippatis, the ij shcrifli> 
come of all, m their skarlat gownes and cliaynes ofgolde. 

“In this order they pass alnnge, thorough the citie, to the Ouyld- 
h ill, where they dyne that daio, to the number of 1000 persons, all 
at the change of (lie mayor and ij sheiilfes : this feast cnxtclh 400 
pounds, whereof the mayor pnyeth i’200.,nnd eche of the slicnlies 
.floo Immediately after dyner 'licy goe to tl.e cluirche of St. 

I’an 11, evry one of iheafmt-xajcle poor men bear) nge staircs, toarches, 
and tiiigeltes ; vvliyt Ii toarches are lyghted wlu n it is late, liofore 
they ci me from cvenynge. prayer. 1 ’’’ 

* \ Im ifi- ilesrniition of the rovall ritie of I.ondon, Ac., quoted in 
!• ml i-t*.a pMilges’ Kil.liogrnphcr, vol. 1., page 610. 
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Our realms of the witty chut will no doubt feel inclined to joke 
upon the circnmstanoe of the citizens going to time before going to 
prayers ; and those of a moderate disposition will condemn them 
as entire gluttons, more anxious to please the appetite than-to 
praise the Deity. Abstinence (we are informed),sun public Ticca* 
sions, or festival days, is not a geurnl practice with the worthy 
and worshipful members of our national emporium, but to enjoy 
the real pleasure of eating avid drinking. A man should never 
exceed the quantum sy/fidt, more than M^spoils the feast. That 
which constitutes a true feast bus been well-described mHlml:- 
/rood's Magazine, about seven years since, which we ttansciibe: 

Not haunch of venison, of lluvour true, • 

Fat. juicy, nicely diner. 

Nor turtle, culipnsh of verdant hue. 

Not aoup, in whoso rich flood 
French cooks u thousand relishes infuse, 

Nbt fricACee* well starved ; * 

Nor Franco's greater boast, high fumed ragouts: 

Not sirloin of beef 

Crowning a dish, in which rich giavy lies, 

Not turbot, ocenu chief. 

Which ruddy lobster sauce accompanies. 

No—a £(>1 ui np/tetite 
And good digestion, turn into a feast 
Wimto’er it on t tooth cun lute, 

And grindera uumducate, and pstuts taste; 

Ho it homely bread and cheese. 

Or bacon smoked— 

Ho ir onions fiery root. 

Whose rank effluvia draws unbidden tears, 

Hot .do, Klin's fruit, 

Witii which the Irishman hi* stomach cheers; 

Or oatmeal porridge, rhiel-— 

Undoubted chief, of Scotland s rustic slops, 
l et in these meals so plain, 

Let hut u sharp appetite us guest attend, 

And uapkined aldermen 

Slav grudge the goat with which the bits descend. 

Tins constitutes a feast. 

To experience hunger, and lutvo wherewithal! 

(Though it tic not of tlio best) 

To slop tlio void b.nidhaxkct's healthy call. 

Though wo nre great opposers of Epicurean iudolgcncn s, we nic 
not dpi lie inexoiabli- to entreaty when called upon, nor unhiding 
toward* Ihoso who suffer even fiom their own unpiudtmi-; we, 
therefore, give gratuitously the following redye, v.hich, after a 
plethora, may he administered the next morning with advantage, to 
allay the hrndaeh, not of a patient, hut moie likely an mipoiiiett 
siifli-K-r. We conies* it ix nut attainable by any except a ikIi imni 
hut, a i poor people are xi-ldoiri in dungi r ol the i!isej>e, we do 
lot think lluit to limn it is of much i onseipicncr; to the aldeum-n 
irnl die live”)’ (we expert) cmr piescuption will he moie w- l< nine 
lion Mr.. A hi KM.yny evei found himself at the, bedside of a him vt- 
■unt; ami we pailly anticipate a vote id thanks, pro rota, fiom the 
icxl i;o lit, if indeed, a spu- al hi ol , 1 lor the purpose: 

King for your valet, Ind iom quo (ly luing 
.Some W/. mol yulo-uoln. the ji sou I! know' 

A pleasure worthy Xerxes, tin* gieid kmc', 

For not the best slierbert xt.hluneil witii snow, 

Nor the first sparkle of the ilesait spimg. 

Nor Hurgimdy in all itssiinsit glow, 

Jhen, vie with draughts of hook imd soda-water.* 

Heartily we wish I’UOSIMvlUTY TO TUT- (TTY OK LON¬ 
DON, may her institutions be inviolable, her magistrate* uncor¬ 
ruptible, her benevolent establishments peipi tu.il, her temple* 
sanctified by pure HelicioN, and her inluInMnls examples or 
piety, integrity, and wisdom, to the its/ of the W oiu.n ! 

* This rcripn was furnished originally (as it is said), by one who 
,.ll , 1 m such mallei *, w o therefore give it not on our 

own uu thorny. 
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BRITISH MANUFACTURES.—V. 

TOTTERY-WARE. 

T#« manufacture of pottery-ware possesses claims to our atten¬ 
tion, both on account of its antiquity and general utility ; and it is 
& very curious circumstance, that the manipulations in this art are 
nearly the same in the present day, as they were mote than thirty 
centuries hark. The prophet Jeremiah, in describing the potter’s 
tools in Ins time, “ Then I went down to the potter's 

house, and, behold, he wromiht a work upon the wheel-,." Now, 
this is just the scene which the curious inquirer would witness in 


the present day, if he visited the workshop of the potter; and in 
the above graphic delineation, the reader may see a practical exem¬ 
plification of the remark. 

Pottery-ware consists of clay and flint earth intimately blended 
together, moulded into the required form, and then baked. Now, 
the first of these processes will require no comment, as it is of a 
purely mechanical character. Form is communicated to the eai then- 
ware either by pressure, or by the wheel. The latter operation is ex¬ 
ceedingly curious. The upright shaft and turning wheel is shown 
on one side of the engraving, and the* simple lathe at the other. 
To give form to a vessel, the potter places a ball of moist, ned day 



on the upper part of the shaft, ami applying his hand to the flexible 
mass, while the wheel resolves with considerable velocity, it inst mtly 
acquires a sjiiiiuciiical form, as it must be ub\ 1011 s that the mere com¬ 
munication of perfect rotundity involves the first element ofboanty 

After the vessel is thus rudely formed, it is allowed to dry for a 
short time, and then removed to the turning-lathi;, delineated on tlu* 
other side of our engraving. Here, by a nearly similar process, it 
is turned ami pcifectcd for the oven. 

The potter's oven, which we must now notice, is very much like 
that in which bricks and tiles are usually burnt. It is of a cylin¬ 
drical form, surmounted by a dome, and furnished wth fire-places 
or mouths, from which the lire passes by hon/out d flues m the 
bottom, and perpendicular fines, called bags, on tlu inside, and so 
ascends through all the interstices of the dome, until the surplus 
escapes through the aperture tu the top. 


Most ovens arp surrounded b> a nigh ro:u< ul bmldi. g, called 
a hovel, large enough to a'iow the man m win <! coals to the requi¬ 
site places, and to pass along *n ‘apply i mil mouth with fml; 
and at the same time to protect both him ami 'hcoien from ram. ,, 
The most intense heat is cnitinncd f, r ‘ever.il horns, and on 
removing it from the oven, it acquires the appearance of biscuit, 
by which narno it is usually known. If poiti ry remained in this 
state, it would, in some cases, he permeable to water; hence wme- 
coolcrs are always in the lusi mt I’oun The best si/e of wine- 
enolers is that wlm li just admits the bottle, for then the air of the 
room can very little affect the water ill the cooler, wlm-li conse¬ 
quently, by passing from the inner to the outer Miif.ice, effects the 
purpose sooner; a humid coating being thus presented to the ac¬ 
tion of the sunounding atmosphere, and lire evaporation causes a 
quicker diminution of heal than could take p'uce withadiy surfacu. 
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All articles of pottery which have a variety of colours, are orna¬ 
mented either by the pencil, or by impressions taken from copper¬ 
plates. The former is called blue, or biscuit-paintin' the latter 
blue printing. Both processes take place on the biscuit, prior ti 
the ware being glazed-. If the ware were not previously fired 
and were capable of being fieety handled for the |Kiiritmg, the 
water used to soften the colours, would also affect the clay ; and 
the impressions from the plates could not be clearly, if at all 
transferred to the ware. In blue-painting, the colour is mixed will 
water and gum, and carefully laid on the biscuit-ware. As eveiy 
stioke leaves a mark in the porss of the vessel, great attention is 
paid to the pattern, for a stroke once made cun never be rubbed 
out. After the pattern is finished, the ware is allowed to dry by 
the atmosphere, and is then dipped in the glaze; it is afterwards 
exposed to heat in the glass-oven which fuses the minerals con¬ 
tained in the colours, and gives to each a coating of real glass: 
about 4000 young women are employed in this branch of pottery, 
and by their industry support themselves in a respectable manner. 
Blue-printing consists in taking impressions from engraved copper¬ 
plates, by means of a rolling-press. The blue-printer lays the plate 
upon a stove while the oily colouring substance is rubbed in, and 
by the heat the metalline particles contained m the oil flow and sink 
more readily into the engraved lines. The colour is oxide of 
cobalt, fluxed with different substances, and in suitable propor¬ 
tions, for the pale or dark blues 

The superfluous colour is carefully cleaned off the hpt plate, 
which is laid on the press, and covered with a piece of coarse 
tissue paper, which has been first brushed over with a strong Ije 
of soft soap. The whole is now passed through the press, and the 
heat of the plate dries the paper, and enables it the more readily 
to take up the colour. 

The impression thus taken is received by a girl, called the 
cutter,” who cuts it into the required form, aud hands the parts 
to the “ tiansferrer,” who puts them on the biscuit, and when she 
has properly arranged them rubs the surface till the several pieces 
me completely attached to the clay. The article is then left for a 
short time to imbibe the colouring matter; after which, the paper 
is well washed off with clean water, and the process completed- 
Sometimes the outline of a pattern is printed on the ware, and the 
colours are afterwards added with a pencil. The earthenware is 
now ready to receive the smooth coating called “ glaze.’’ This, 
consists of real glass, ora compound of flint-earth, and it renders 
the vessel completely impervious to moisture. There are cases in 
which colour is imparted at the same tune as the vessel acquires 
its polish, by a mere blenmng of certain tints with the glazing 
material. 

The finest collection of antique pottery in the country is found 
in our great national depository, the British Museum, and of these 
theaitist has furnished some beautiful specimens in the wood-cut. 
Me need hardly add, that the works at Colcbrooke Dale have, 
within the last few years, produced specimens equal, if not supe¬ 
rior, to the proudest works of the ancient masters. 

ON CHIVALRY. 

Tew persons are there who entertain quite correct notions as to 
the word which heads'this chapter. The most gifted of our mo¬ 
dern bards, who was singularly well and extensively read, evidently 
shared the common error upon this subject; for, in one of his nu¬ 
merous poems, he says, 

" Cervantes smiled Spain’s Chivalry away.”* 


Whereas Cervantes in very truth did nothing of the kind. Tim 
marvellous and impossible feats ascribed by the old romance wri¬ 
ters to their heroes, have no more resemblance to real Chivalry 
than the extravagant grimaces of a buffoon have to politeness? 

Chivalry was so far from consisting in, or giving countenance 
to, the extravagant knight-errantry described in the old romances, 
and admirably burlesqued by Cervantes in his inimitable Don 
Quixote, that, whereas such mad freaks as are attributed to the 
knights errant of romance would, if they could by any possibility 
be enacted, have folly for their foundation, and uproar and violence 
for tlteit result; real chivalry, on the other hand, was based upon 
political wisdom, really astonishing for the early period at which 
it was displayed, and tended at once to the general welfare and 
advancement of society, and to the comfort and safety of indivi¬ 
duals who, but for it, would have been the spost and the victims 
of all who united the will with the power to oppress them. 

When we reflect upon the nature and tendcncyof the feudal systems 
a system which made every man of considerable property a chieftain, 
and every one of his serfs and dependents a soldier; which armed 
every hand, converted every considerable house into a fortress and 
a castle, ami rendered the more jxjwerful feudal chiefs actually 
powerful enough to set even their sovereign at defiance, we at 
once jicrceivc that Chivalry was the only institution by which the 
weak could be secured against oppression and insult, and the power¬ 
ful restrained from tyranny and insult. The independence of the 
feudal barons rendered wars and feuds a matter of evciy-day oc¬ 
currence ; and it frequently happened, that the vengeance of the 
party which was, or pretended to have been, injured, was inflicted 
not merely upon those who had inflicted the injury, but extended 
itself ul'O to all who were connected with theip, by blood or other¬ 
wise. It is abundantly easy to perceive, that in a state of society 
such as this, females, minors, and dependents of both sexes, and of 
all ages, were perpetually liable to be injured, on account of a re¬ 
mote connexion with those who had originally provoked a quarrel, 
or who, bound by their feudal tenure, had subsequently taken part 
in the contests arising from that quarrel. Moreover there were 
many barons, and still more numerous persons of inferior rank, 
who actually lived by the commission of rapine and injustice; and 
who, notwithstanding the notoriety of their crime, were, either by 
heir own military power, or by their connexion with some one or 
more of the more powerful barons, actually beyond the reach of 
ordinaiy justice. Living by the exertion of injustice and force* 
they could only be kept within any thing like tolerable bounds, 
by the counteraction of a more equitable and a more powerful 
force; and that the then imperfectly framed and ill administered 
laws of most F.uropean countries were totally inadequate to supply. 

Now, originally, the institution of Chivalry had for its direct and 
almost sole object the remedy for this very imperfection of the law; 
and high spirited youth attached themselves to particular barons, 
not merely to serve them as individuals, but, also, for it was in 
France, Unit Chivalry properly so called had its birth, to aid gene¬ 
rally m restoring and preserving to their country that tranquillity. 
And that individual security of person and property, which had 
been completely overturned m the wild tumults and outrages 
which accompanied, and followed the extinction of the second 
lynasty of that country. 

(Bad to procure the adherence and co operation of young and 
udependent persons, the kings and barons, at first of France and 
subsequently of all Europe, readily conferred upon such the 
honour of knighthood. 11c who had received this honour himself 
was competent to coi/er it upon otheis, and as access to monarchs 
;ot more and more difficult, those who were desirous to beeome 
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knights, attached themselves to some gentleman of birth, character, 
and prowess, who was himself a knight, and from whom they 
literally “won their spurs” by enacting beneath hi" eve such deeds 
as were the best recommendation to that honour, and most in 
accordance with it, Hence, when the suppression <d political 
tumults, which, as we have already shown, was the first object of 
this institution, h. i ame no longer necessary, the individual who 
held the honourable tank of knighthood, was bound by Ins vow 
and by the coiiieulion.il laws of his order, to extend his protection 
to all who needed it, vu-rf especially toJf males ; and to hurl de¬ 
fiance at all wlyi outraged female modesty, tarnished female reputa¬ 
tion, withheld the rights of youth) or invaded die jaoperty or injured 
the persons of the aged, the ignorant, or the defenceless. TodepiC- 
eate an institution having objei ts such as these, is to libel some of 
the best feelings ftf our nature, ft is, in fact, impossible to depre¬ 
cate such an institution, if wo take the double to make ourselves 
acquainted with its iiapne before we venture to pronounce judg¬ 
ment upon its tendency and < haracter. The mad errantry which 
mistakes a windmill for a giant, and the dramatis person a of a 
mu ill puppet-show for enchanters ami demons', is exceedingly 
ridiculous, no doubt; but, because CervanUs was a witty satiiist, 
must we draw false conclusions from ineoricct, and then-fore inad¬ 
missible piemises ? The knight of real life, was an accomplished, 
a polite, a gallant, and, which was of still more importance, a 
humane and virtuous man. lie did not mistake inns for cnMh s, 
as the mad knight of La Mancha is represented to do; fin 1 he 
re.ided the gicater poitiou of his time in castles, and was the vv<l- 
come and esteemed guest of those who had castles, and who vveic 
vvoilhy of having them and of entertaining him. To linn the op- 
piessed never cued in vain ; and by lull! die voice of beauty in 
distress, or of injured innocence in illegal oi unjust durance, never 
vainly appealed. Ilravo in fight, lie, notwithstanding, fought unis 
when justice would .sanction his so doing; and hi Ins house of 
peace, ins couitesy was all conspicuous as his valour amid the 
alarums and the penis of war. 

At a time when the police of every European country was ex¬ 
ceedingly defective, the usefulness of Chivalry vvus almost incal¬ 
culable. It softened the manners of men-at-arms, it pmtcctcd the 
female vvoild, repressed the pride and the cruelty of those barons, 
anil their lctaiuers, who lived by substituting might for right; and 
it ensured to villany the punishment it descivcd, and to helpless¬ 
ness and innocence the piotcction they teqimed. I i t us. then, he 
veiy caieful not to impute to a real institution, and that a most 
valuable and honourable one, the follies which had no other e\ot 
once than in the ingenious brains of romance-writers. 


WIN TEH. 

li ne do but take the pains to observe what passes around us 
evoiy tiling and every circumstance of our world manifest thexvis* 
dom of tin- Divine economy. The whole scheme of the earth, and 
every circumstance of its preservation, are indicative of the wisdom 
and goodness of the Creator. To man, and all other animals 
sleep, like a soothing and nursing mother, periodically returns to 
repair the havoc made m thh spans and animal strength by lahou r 
or exertion. Without sleep the Miength of animated he.ngs would 
soon he exhausted; and they would sink lnncath the.i cximistion 
Rut the havoc made by the exertion of the dav is •. gularly and 
fully repaued by the repose and forgetfulness of ihe ni.dif. Wo 
fetl own the most senseless or unreflecting among u- too value 
of sleep, ,ii d the mqiossibility of our existing for imv •.•idderablo 
period without it. Rut few, perhaps, have icilectcd ti,..i natnie 1 . 


also, requires repose. Winter is nature’s night; giving her repose 
from her labour, and recruiting her rneigies to fit her for new ex- 
ertions. What the night does for animated nature, the winter does 
for the earth. Without sleep, the most robust man would soon fall 
a victim to harassed spuits and bodily fatigue. Nature, luxuriant 
and actively teeming nature, requires leposo also. Though the 
seed be sown, indeed, within her bosom, and though the young 
plants have already begun to shoot out their fibres, natuie labours 
not during the winter as during the other seasons. In every thing 
how wise, how beneficent, how powerful, and how thoughtful is 
our <>od I For all his creatures he has thought) for all their weak¬ 
ness he has strength ; for all their wants lie Iras abundant and 
never-failing resources. 


CALUMNY. 

Calumny is a vice which every one detests: chiefly, perhaps, 
because no one knows how soon he may he its object and it-- vic¬ 
tim. Rut, very frequently it happens, that those who are the 
loudest in their condemnation of this vice arc themselves in the con¬ 
stant practice of it. They report facts m a spoil of exaggeration, 
or without a due attention to exactitude; and this they frequently 
do, not from a desire to caluimu.iti-, but simply fioin a habit of 
adorning or exaggerating their lecibiU. And, thcrdme, as far as 
irgards unintentional calumny, one great means of prtxeiviug <uu- 
xelves innocent of it, is a ngul .ibstuu nee lionl joining m nine 
gossip. 'Hus tib .tiiicnc • will til omo picvciil us fioin ignorantly 
ciring ourselves, and from aiding in tbr mine ini.Mhit-xoiis, though 
probably not inuie ii.jtnmux, falsifications of wilful (ahuiiluatois. 
It is at oia" ihe ilnt, and the mlc.est of eveiy honest man ill 
.society to iIimvi btcn.U’V 1 ' va'iuiuiiiiti i-, .uni to oppose e.dnmnv. 
Ami consult nog how candy tins most df-siiable uljict might he 
e libeled, It is lejlly as much to be vvmu’.t led at as it is to be reglcttcd, 
that it is not done The c.ilumm.ltnr, like tin: thief, tl/ttnh tin light. 
As cowardly as be is ciucl, he wishes not meicly to rum bis vic¬ 
tim, hut also to do so without giving him any oppoitiunly foi 
retaliation or delence. Accordingly he alway s demands set ruff. 
Inviolable set recy ts the deni mil lie makes of ail into whose i.u* 
he wishes to pour the subtle and deadly pm .on of taliiminoiis 
falsehood. Alas! lie not only demands this fatal ms lecj, this, at 
once unwise and cruel confidence and continence, but, also, in 
instances but too loiaifioiis, obtains it tilso. And, /ttrt it o that 
tiie good are Idumea', le , h- ic it is that they rindci ibcmxelv. s ihe 
miconsoious ruvompl.ois nl the most wicked and the most vm.i lli- 
1, ss. It is die di ty of e. v ./nod mini neu i to listen to a tale by 
wine . the character of another human being is piejmliced, without 
distinctly intimating his intention b> bung the incused and the 
accuser face to face. Were tins mvioiably done, the foul career of 
calumniators would soon he terminated, and many an hmiitsi man 
would he saved fiom ruin, and many an honest man’s connections 
from misery and mourning. 

We lose more friends by our requests than by our refusals. 

O how closely knit are two hc.uts when tjicro is no vice between. 

to a man full of questions make no answer.— Pluto. 

l'liendslnp is stronger than kindred. 

A good surgeon must have an eagles eye, a lions heart, and a 
liulv's hand. 

We must not contradict, but instruct him that contradict; .us; 
for a mailman is not cured by another running mad also.— Antis - 
them s. 
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WONDERS OF NATURE. 

THE llAHK-INDIAN IXHJ, AN1? 'J HE DINGO, Oil 
1)00 Ol' NEW SOI Til WALES. 

Tnr dogs represented in the annexed engraving are fiom opposite 
hemispheres, ami art: probably the least known of tin* species to 
which thoy belong. Thai lying in the foreground is tin* H.ne- 
Indian dog; so named hy Du. Hu uakp-on, from a tribe of In¬ 
dians known by Iliat appellation, living on the hanks of the Mac¬ 
kenzie liner, hi the northern continent of Ami. an a, about the 
sixty-seventh degiee of ninth latitude. 'Mu; larger dog, which 
appi ais standing behind the other, is the New South \\ ales dog, 
oi, as it is (ailed by the natives, the Dingo. As it is found about 
the fomeili degiee of south latitude, there are one hundred and 
seti n degrees of the meiidmn intercepted between the habilais, or 
places of abode, of the two animals. W’e shall first describe them 
m paiatelv, and then view them together, and in their general rela¬ 
tion to the dog tithe. 

The 11AKK-IND1AN DOG is one of the smallest of its kind 
that is found in the northern continent of America, and appears to 
bear the same relation, in point of form and sue, to the great 
Esquimaux dog, that the English cocker does to the Newfoundland 
dog. Its belly, which is slender, is covered with long hair, white 
on the hod) and the inside of the legs, and sheeted, like die Eng¬ 
lish seller, with large patches of dark fawn colour on the sides. 
The head is small, and the muzzle, which is pointed, is covered 
with short white hair, the general covering of the whole fare, ex- 
i i pt nec.t-tonally a brownish patch over each eye. The hair on 
the legs is short, becoming thicker towards the toes. The feet ate 
Luce, and the inner parts of the toes aw covered with long hair; a 
]u i idiaiitv which enables these dogs to run upon the snow when 
l irgi r animals partially sink, and advance with difficulty. Thu 
tars, vvh.ih are rather thick, are pointed and erect, of a dark fawn 

ml. nr on the outside, and white within. The tail, which is rather 
long and bushy, is curved like that of the English setter. The 
o'pu s-imi of the Hare-Indian dog is mild,and though its character 
.iiu nis with its appearance, it is not apt to ham, and displays 
Iitih- oftli.it intelligence nliicli is peculiar to the dogs of a people 
wlio buic attained u lugli degicp of civilization. H appears to be 
a fact, coiilii uu'd by the observation of all tr.ivelleis, and by the 
expi -me of every age, that the intelligente of the dog is influ¬ 
enced by that of die people with whom he is found. 

The IJ vnr.-I.MiiAN nix; is too weak to he used, 111.u the Es¬ 
quimaux, for burden or draught; and though it has neither stiength 

nc. r courage sufficient to pull down the huger animals in the chase, 
the facility vviih which it can run upon the sninv enables it toovor- 
j.ike the moose and inn deer, and to obstruct their progress and 
keep them at hay till the hunters come up. In their native country 
they are never observed to hark,and though kind, and to a cciUun 
degree familiar, yit a soit of suspicions look, hy which most half- 
iloaie-licati d animals are characterized, sufficiently indicates that 
they ate still far from that perfect subjection and dependence to 
which the principal varieties of the dog have been reduced in 
Europe. They are sometimes chased by the large dogs at the fur- 
M items, but their superior flretness generally enables them to 
escape. Those large dogs appear lo retain many of the peculiari¬ 
ties, as they certainly do a considerable likeness, of the great gray 
wolf of the same country. They pm sue the fJare-Indiaii dogs, 
not through wantomiess, hut to devour them. The llarc-lndum 
dog was first paiticiilarly noticed by Captain lTanhlm and Dr. 
ltidiardsoii, m their overland expedition, with a view'to ascertain 


the possibility of u tioith west passage to the Pacific Ocean, and 
two of them wete first brought to Europe hy those enterprising 
ti.iw'his^A young one, that had accompanied Dr. Iticlnudsori 
tor nine hundred miles, was killed and eaten bv an liidun, who 
protested that he mistook it for a fox. I'Vom the accounts of the 
above travellers, this bnt d appears peculiar to the ll.i.e-ln.l atis, 
and to such tubes as fivqucui the Croat Hear 1 ake, in O.v* nrndi 
latitude. 

The DINGO, or NEW SOf'TII WALES DOG, appears to 
have hern first seen hy smut: of Dampicr’s grew, m ItP’D; fm lie 
obseives in lus account of his voyage, th.a his men “ -avv two or 
three beasts like hungry wolves, lean like so many skeletons, being 
nothing but skin and bones.’’ I^i lus former voyage, in liiflft, 
“ the tread of a beast as big as a great mastiff dog," had been ob¬ 
served by him, though the animal itself was not seen. Some of 
these dogs were aftci wauls observed hy Captain Cook, hut without 
any particular notice, for he gives no account of their precise Rum 
and appearance; and it was not until the publication of Phillips's 
Voyage to Botany Day, In 1760, that an engraving and a descrip¬ 
tion of one was given to the public. An engraving of die New 
South Wales dog was also given hy that admirable delineator ol 
animals, Thomas Bewick, in his History of Quadrupeds, 1760; 
but iti the second edition of that work, it is removed from its framer 
place among the dogs and placed beside the wolf, with which it is 
supposed by the compiler to have greater affinity than with the 
domestic dog of Europe. While, in his Journal of a Voyage to 
New South Wales also considers it as the wolf of that oounby. 

The Dingo is about two feet and a half long, from the nose to 
the tail, and in its general proportions, winch me at once indica¬ 
tive of strength and agility, resembles the cur. The body is co¬ 
vered with two soils of’ hair; the one rallur lung and smooth, and 
the other, which mom immediately covers the skin, -brat and 
woolly. The tipper part of the head, hack, and tad, is of a yel- 
hnvi-h dun, or pale brown, brooming lighter on the sides, ti e m\ I., 
and the breast. The belly, the inner part of the Ie»r«, and t!,e 
muzzle, arc of a dingy white. The muzzle is shwp, w ithout hi ug 
much elongated; and the general appeanuue of (lie bed i- r ot 
unlike that of a fox. 'Hie tail is bu-hy and slightly i un.-d ; ll.e 
iais are short, pointed, and erect, ami from bring generally duei ted 
forvvanls, as if in tile art of li-tonieu, goo the itiiuiv.il a i. -t'c-s 
and excited appearance. Like all oilier wild duas, tin \ do not 
baik, and seldom exert their voice hut when pr. ssed hy liin.gi r ra¬ 
in ] mi si n t of 1 licii pi iy, when in llm first in-lame il irseinhl • dm 
howl of die wolf, and in the other is like the subdued uy ot a 
hound. V lien leased or irritated they do not express lli.-ir anger 
hy a growl, but by setting lip the hair of llm hack like |.i;-l!es. 
In a wild st.ite they live in troops of from two to three hundred, 
not admitting into their community dogs of a strange tube, and 
tiny limit the kangaroo in packs. Their swiftness and strength, 
whi* li ore gieater than in the domestic dog of similar size and pro¬ 
portions, soon enable them to overtake and pull down this animal, 
which, however, makes a vigorous resistance with its hind legs and 
tad, and not inifrequently proves an overmatch for a single dog. 
The kangaroo is said to be able to inflict a blow with its thick 
muscular tail sufficient to break the leg of a man or the back of a 
dog Some of them, it would appear, had been partially reclaimed 
by the natives, at the time of our first establishing a colons at Botany 
Bay, and were employed hy them in the above species of chase | 
hut under such master-, the poorest and least civilized of the htt* 
mail race, their original and untmi-table character received little 
improvement, nor do the attempts of Europeans to subdue thetf 
’ferocity and increase their intelligence appear to have been at- 
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tended with greater success. They are sensible of caresses, and 
when corrected generally display a disposition to rebel. They 
cannot be brought to comprehend that distinction of proptfl^ which 
is so striking a peculiarity in the dog tribe so long domesticated 
in Europe. They fly at the sheep and poultry of their owners, 
with the same eagerness with which they pursue wild animals in 
the woods, and the only service in which the settlers have em¬ 
ployed them, has been in hunting kangaroos—the same purpose 
for which they were employed by their original masters. One that 


[No*. i0, 

was kept in the French Museum displayed'that insensibility „r 

which arises from an animal’s ignorance of the power of others, 
and showed as much eagerness to attack a panther or a bear, as 
to scire on a sheep or a turkey. They are not prolific, and, like 
the Esquimaux, have an aversion to the water, and are awkward 
swimmers. It may here be observed that the Pomerian dog, 
which Buflbn considers as the shepherd's dog in its first stage 
of cultivation, and to which the Dingo bears a marked exterior 
resemblance, displays a similar aversion. 



iiarb-indiah dog, and the dingo, oa dog of hew soutii wales. 


MORCEAUX. 

Formerly, YEOMEN were, by their title, on a level with 
esquires, and they were called yeomen, because, in addition to the 
weapons proper for close engagement, they fought with arrows amt 
a bow, which was made of the Y ew. 

After the Conquest, the name of yeoman, in reference to the 
original office in war, was changed to that of Arcuer. The term, 
however, war continued, with additions, as yeoman of the crown, 
yeoman of the cn ameer, yeoman usuer, &c. ; and we find that 
considerable grants were bestowed on some of them, as in the fifth 
century, “ Richard Leden, yeoman of the crown, had, by a royal 
grant, the office of keeping the parke, called Middle Parke, in the 
county of Hcrtforde." About the same time, “ John Forde, yeo¬ 
man of the crowtie, had the moytie of all rents of the town and 
hundred of Shaftesbury ; and Nicholas Woitley, yeoman of the 
chambre, was made bailliefTe of the lordship of Scaresdale and 
Chesterfelde, within the county of Derby." 

Though at all times there were yeomen to attend the king's per- 
son, yet the company now called yeomen of the gi'ahu, is not of 
"Very ancient date, having been instituted iu 1466, by llenty VII. 


They were originally 250 in number, each not less than six feet in 
height, and in rank they were next to the gentry, but at present they 
consist of 100 constantly on duty, and 70 off duty. Their attend¬ 
ance is confined to the king's person, hoth at home and abroad ; 
the one-half carry AitqcERVsSEs, and the other periuisanr, and 
their dress is the same as it was during the reign of Ilenry VIII. 
In a legal view, a yeoman is defined to be one that has fee-land 
of the value of forty shillings a-year, and is thereby qualified 
to serve on juries, to vote for knights of the shire, and to do 
any other act, where the law requires one that is probut et Ugulit 
homo. ' 

The yeomen always , took a leading part in whatever concerned 
the regulations or interests of the kingdom, and their renown as 
warriors is fully established by their numerous heroic achievements. 
In various battles the British yeomanry, or archers, sustained the 
brunt of the action, and thereby ensured die victories that were 
gained. 

Published by J» mu Gii.sist, sis, Regent street, and it. Paternoster-row , 
and G. U. Bcunlt, SS, Rue Ncuve, Saint Aiigiutln, Paris. 
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Was* the (hade* of night nave spread a veil over the aru re Hsavxsi declare the glory of God, and the firmament showeth hi* 
plaint, the firmament discovers to our view its magnificence. The handy work.” 

sparkling gems with which it is sown, are so many Sons, which If the view of the celestial system could draw forth such an 
the ALMIGHTY has suspended in the immense space thereof, to ejaculation front the Roval Psalmist at his time, what effect 
give light and heat to the worlds, which roll around them. “ The ought it to have now. The Heavens, as known to Thales and 
vol. x. g c 
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llipi’Anciius, ware but littl* undanteod, compared with the dis¬ 
coveries of modern Astronomers, etpeoially since the invention 
of telescope*. • 

Crude tuid uncertain as were the opinion* and prognostication* 
of the ancients from their observances of the celestial bodies, yet 
they had the sanction oT many coincident circumstances to justify 
their conclusions, as to the effects of certain appearances and com¬ 
binations of the heavenly aspects, connected with the changes that 
successively occurred in terrestrial affairs. The uniformity of events 
with appear,iiiccs among the rousldhttiuns influenced the learned to 
conclude, that such coincidences must arise from the effects o 
certain conjunctions and positions of tlie' Planbts, and of the 
starry firmament, (lien visible tolhetr observation) and, therefore, 
they named the signs, or divisions of the STARS; according to thOM 
incidental circumstances. 

How vague their calculation* must hfcV* bath wiU appear from 
the fact, that several new comets, plainly and thouSaods oFjtWrf 
thin, have since been discovered, of WhCOO ittAtWAOM they could 
have no idea, a* they wtf» net RWar* of the OXlStOMO (ff suck 
bodies, ” ' .' * ■ 

The stars discernible in ft* sigh* jjfth ItntfAC, tyth* help «f 
telescopes, ate found to bt so numerous, ft* tt titer the figure end 
structure of the whole $ tuid to shew imw cldmeiielt any hypothesis 
on that subject must have bechi-a tony tine, and even tt mis day, 
curious notions Were, end still art, entertained tmoftf the vulgar, 
relative to the influence of the ftttMft UpOft OUT Gtttbt, ill t)h|pgfl 
of weather, diseases of bufy end Mfltd, Und regulation of nddfM 
affairs; and though many of these notion*'have bean eroded, 
much of error and luperstition yet femsitt On this sulijoct. 

Undoubtedly, in the ettticture and economy or the UfctvtMt 
,every thing tin* its use j and each separata part ie, independent 
upon the whole, god pete it* designed purpose, as a portion of the 
grand fiUcttitrg,'wft.li to effect the end intended by the Ditto* 
ChRATOn | but no indtvhtbal thing among all the works of bn bfl 
gracious and benevolent Ma*ev— couM ever consistently with s 
merciful Dettr, be invested wift maligtit inflntttcw, or calculated 
to produce effect* injurious to the human specie*. When the 
Omnipotent being had completed the Creation. he ittmyed the 
whole, and “ behold, It unit Wry gear L" 

Hie most sublime scene that tine human eye* oen survey It most 
assuredly the " Canopy of Hraoru," in who** expanse tatthon* M 
Suusfumi immeasurable distance* shoot their twhikifog Splendours 
through the immensity of space, while tits nm*W of UlM pro¬ 
claim tlmt still beyond their spheres, n w<rtih Oft Mwftw,” and 
“ systems on ry stems," continue to multiply Without approaching a 
single point nearer to the end, at in reality there ie he Cud, iwr 
indeed can there be bn end. 

What a field for CoxTeMPt.ATioN U the attire epoch! 
a study for the AstroroM t n! What a them* for tltedhit Mttto'WVR I 
on which to descant, and through which to trace the path* of the 
orbs round the centre of the system. 

In viewing the stars by night, M any particular hour, Wa> ttft 
only such as are above the horizon ; and, ihferitfote, only tl i tt ft 
half the Armament at once; and such at rise helhtdtlly era net 
visible, on Account of the ^superior splendour Of the SUM, which 
obscures the eight by a refulgence tlmt fills the optic organ* whit 
light. 

The flight of the Earth in its annual orbit makes a small 
difference in time, with respect to the risnigaud setting of the fixed 
^siars, but not in any material degree so as to require a {articular 
Correction. Their positions may be nsoeruined on a celestial globe, ; 
with a sufficient accuracy for all hours of the day, and gay be, 


[Nov. 17, 

pointed out in the sky, by noting their declination and right asccn 
siou, or by thfcir azimuth and amplitude: for inStanea, We above 
plate represents a correct view of the Heavens on the 59ili ol this 
present month of November, at half-past nine in ilia evening. 

The method of using this map is,—>f looking to (lie Mouth,— 
stand with your back towards the south, and hold the map by the 
northern point, and you will have in view those stars that me 
termed below the pole:—If looking to the Sotn it,-—liirt) your 
back towards the mirth, and hold the map by llte southern [mint, 
or hold the map over-head in. the direction north and south, and 
it will correspond with the Ueavlns on the ubu\e day at that 
particular time. 

If the Map 1m used for nny following evening, the observation 
must b* fowls about Jbut minutes earlier than the preceding even¬ 
ing | that, if oil the IKftH of November, instead of half-past nine, 
titsttbsttwatfon Mti*t bo tntul* nmljfnix minutes past nine; and 
OP ft* Jttit of December, (SetHtydts* minutes past nine, and so on 
for Mtcessiva avanfogw 

TV grin * kttWfoft|S SfthO|Sfittelpal stars i* by no means diffi¬ 
cult VM Init dUftH* tOgat a starting-point. Tltis the Creator 
hasafftfdy fefhtlshad ht ft* tOWtslUUbrt called Ursa Major. Ths 
Mv«n principal mm* of ftfo constellation bra so conspicuously 
ftnwgad, that, tfoncaMevred, it 1* almost impossible to mistake 
thorn for atijf *ft*M. lbs form of these men start it that of a 
butehar** cisayth Ths andante Compared this constellation to 
UtC forth of a ffins ftWMteitkg* for ths dead j which term was 
hftMWUd* mt opted talM Star, and *0 it remain* to this day. 

If we take the star Marked b, in thi* constellation, and proceed 
to ths star marked d, In tht same, and continue on in nearly a 
straight line, ft* note bright star wilt be the Potsn Star, situated 
in the flbil of tha Ltrrfcs fitan. Thi* star is llte point on which the 
UgAVES* sppeor to revolve, and apparently never shifts it* situa¬ 
tion. This constellation is chltld the T.ittk Bear, from tha sect* 
principal stars taking the same form ss those of the Great Bears 
only ht an inverted position. 

If ws descend front the tail of the Great Bear directly tooth, we 
shall arrive at a star called Con CaIwu, or Charles's treats. This 
constellation was formed out Of a cluster of stare by Charles Scar * 
bormtfh, in honour of CitAAtn* I. 

If we take the head of foe Great Bear, a little southward, ws 
shall perceive three bright star* forming an acute angle with the 
longest point southward | ftestar marked a is called C* Pitta, tint, 
with the star markedly forte the shoulder* of the constellation Au- 
htua. southern riar marked B, te in ths constellation Tau- 
itva. It we continue in the same direction southward, we shall 
pereaive u duster of star* forming tht fit am*. A little on the left 
is the ttfoddfotiOH OjtroK. Thi* constellation It, if possible, more 
CM^detesus than ths Great IfcoPV but, in Consequence of its not 
befog always above the foriboit, it is net so convenient to take n 
starting, point a* that of the tettert Ascending from Orkm to the 
Jrrmt Jk&% in almost a straight line, midway, we *hail see two 
‘bright state ht the constdlntion Gumiki i the star marked « is 
called Castor, and that marked B, Poi-lur. 

The StORent by tit* above principle, may be led through Elite 
IfkAVtxB in « very pleasing manner; and in the course of a few 
evening* he will gain a knowledge of all the principal Stars; first 
itaking himself acquainted with ilic stare ou the Map, and then 
comparing them with (hose of llte Heavens. 
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'REFLECTIONS SUGGESTED BY THE PRECEDING called and marked out at different period*, and by persons of dif- 
CHAPTER* fcrent nations, according to their situations on the Earth, and the 

Here Id us look up to the Eternal Rbason ; and Ict us study objects presented to them, whose forms and names were symboli- 
His laws, and adore Him. Let us contemplate the lUtivaitix oal with what they intended to represent 
with a philosophic eye, and search into the relations which by an The Chaldeans, who are commonly represented as the parents 
immense chain constitute one whole ; and, while we stop to ex- and inventors of Astronomy, knew nothing of some of the signs, 
amine the several links of this chain, we must inevitably be struck now marked out on die ecliptic, they had, at first, observed the ex- 
with those marks of power, wisdom, and goodness, of the At.- treme points of the Sun’s departure, or declination from the 
vroiiTr, that are every where displayed throughout Hii Woaas; Equator, or what wa now call the Solstices; and thus named the 
and feel that there must be a Fiasr Cause. The Universe is two signs, or constellations, Cancer and Capricobn, from the 
essentially derived from this "First Cause.” In vain do we properties of those animals, which, in their habit* Lore resemblance 
endeavour by other means, to account for what is. We may every to the course of the Sun. The learned Machobius, in his treatise 
where observe order and end: but this order and the (nd, are an de Saturnalia,* Book 1st, Chap.>17, defines the fact as follows: 
effect. What is their principle ? “ These are the motives that occasioned the two signs which we 

To make the Universe eternal would be to admit an infinite call the doors of the barriers of the Sun, to go by the names of 
number of finite beings. By having recourse to au eternity of Cancer and Capricorn. The Crab, or Cancer, is an animal that 
motion, we establish an eternal effect. Let us therefore observe, walks backward, or obliquely; the Sun likewise arriving at this 
that since the Universe exists, there is, exclusive of the Universe, sign, begins his retrogradation, and again^descends obliquely. As 
an “ Eternal selp-existp.nt Reason." to the Wild Goat, tjr Capricorn, its way of feeding is always to 

These remarks bring us to the Creation. What mind ean ascend and climb die hills as it feeds on die grass, the Sun m like 
fathom the depths of this abyss ? What thought ean comprehend manner being oomo to (bjsrioorn, begins to quit the lowest point 
that power which calls things that are not as though they were I of its course, iff older to regain the highest.” 

GOD commands the Universe to be : the Universe is instantly The ancient Astronomers of Chaldea knew nothing of the third 


produced! sign in the Zodiac, which we call Gemini, or the Twins, that aster- 

Can this Divine onergy, this inconceivable force, be coittmtnd- ism, in their division of the Sun’s path, was filled with the figure 
catcd ? And if it ean, by what laws can it be effected I ‘wo kids, ff resemblance drawn in diia instance like all others 

>,„*„« Co™ * A. U.nr -Atem..' ✓ *<>„. 

\ x rm . 1 he unity of the design leads us to the unity o( the Mind twins. In short, the whole of their astronomical system was such 
that conceived it. The harmony of the Ukivxrxe, or the relations as applied to dieir convenience, and was sufficient to guide and 
which the various parts of this vast edifice bear to each Other, prove direct them in their occupations and wanderings, for their lives 

that its cause is one. The effect produced by this cause is one alto i be ! n * . in w > de «»untry, they had nothing to 

,, ' pomt out their way in travelling but the/Iced Stars ; yet, Awro- 

thp t niverse is this effect. nomt, as a science, made but little progress, extending only to 

It i, all that Is, and all that it could be. Possibility is not here their convenience in the affairs of life: the Eoyrtiars enlarged and 


what it is in itself, or in the ideas which constitute it, but what 
’ is with respect to the collection of attributes of the ordaining 
» apse. The object of Power is likewist that of Wisdom. 

The efficacious will then has realized every thing capable et 
Jeing so. A single act of his will produced the Universe; the 
same act preserves it. Gon is what he has been, and what he wil 
re ; that which he has willed, he now wills. 

The Divine Mind, which at once comprehends all the combi¬ 
nations of possible beings, saw from# all eternity the true good, 
without-deliberation. It has acted, it hat displayed its sovereign 
•iberty, and the Universe its being. So that the Universe has 
acquired every possible perfection from a Cause in whom Good¬ 
ness is also Wisdom. 

. Every thing in the world is systematical; all is combination 
relation, affinity, and connexion. There is nothing but what is the 
immediate effect of something preceding it; and determines the 
^existence of something that shall follow it. 


OF TIIE DIVISION OF THE STARS INTO CON. 
STELLATIONS. 

Tax division of the stars into various Constellations was an 
invention indispensably necessary, and was adopted in the earliest 


improved that into a science, which the Chaldees had riot stu¬ 
died, os a grand object of philosophy and learning: it wav from 
this people, whose hieroglyphical and symbolical mode of nq>n- 
Sentation gave the example, that the Greeks derived the plan of 
assorting the Stars, and, probably, the Invention of l.grnu 
The Greeks found it necessary to cultivate this science on ac¬ 
count of tiieir commercial affairs, as well as their avidity m the 
pursuit of all wisdom. Navioation required some certain and 
specific method of conducting their vessels with safety on their 
voyages, and the stars offered the best means for that purpose. The 
AaooNAUTsf had no other guides for their tea-voyages. From 
the Greeks this sublime science, as well as mast others, was com¬ 
municated to the Aoiuxs,'and they extended it, with their eon- 
quests, to all the nations of the world at that time discoveied ; but 
the true knowledge of our planetary system, and the philosophy of 
the Heavens, were still imperfect, notwithstanding the theories of 
Ptolemy, Pytuagoras, Copernicus, and others; partly from 
the want of telescopes to make more accurate observations than 
they were enabled to do; and partly from the errors of their con¬ 
jectural ideas upon the subject. Modern philosophers, and par¬ 
ticularly Sir Isaac Newton, have carried their inquiries to u great 
extent, but, aided by superior optical instruments, further dis¬ 
coveries and more enlarge notions respecting the “ System of the 
Universe” are necessarily taking place. We shall never be able to 
complete this study. How far ingenuity and perception may go in 
.he progress of man’s increasing intelligence is not to be antici¬ 
pated ; but of this we may be sure, that there is an everlasting space 
lor the exercise of the mental faculties which lias no termination. 


agss, for the purpose of communicating ideas and intelligence on 
subjects of general interest, particularly such as related to the pas¬ 
toral end agricultural employments; accordingly we find the 
l\oelvs Signs of the Zodiue significantly named according to the 
sense and experience of the people by whom they were invented. 
Those constellations were not all named at one time, but were 


The Saturnalia were feasts and revels held by the ancient inha¬ 
bitants of the Earth in honour of tho God Saturn or 1 im*. 

♦ AnooNAUTS, so called from tho ship Atgos, in which Jason and lug 
ompapiona soiled to Cholchis, to fetch away the Golden bisect, no doubt 
. commercial speculation, or discovery ; however, it may be disguised 
■y the allegorical description, or fabulous adventure, to which it hoe 
been ascribed. 
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MOUNTAIN COAT AND SHEEP. 

As no two animals we found to be exaetly the seme, so it is not 
to be expected that any two race* should perfectly correspond in 
every respect. Th* Coat and the sheep apparently differ in the 
form of their bodies, their covering and their horns; but if we 
come to a close examination, and observe the similitude which in¬ 
ternally may be seen, we shall not hesitate to pronounce that they 
belong to one family, and they frequently unite and blend their 
race. 

The Suaep is, in a peculiar manner, the creature of Malt. To 
him it owes its protection, and to his necessaries it amplycontributes. 
On man, indeed, its existence depends; for without his fostering 
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care, and the interest he hes in ns preservation, its numerous ene* 
mies would exterminate the whole race. 

In the remote ages of antiquity, the office of a Shepherd was 
held in high esteem, and the care of a flock thought no degrada¬ 
tion to the man who was possessed both of abilities and wealth. 

The sheep in its domestic state, seems little calculated to strug¬ 
gle either with danger or distress, as its stupidity appears to render 
it incapable of exertion, even to preserve its inoffensive life; there¬ 
fore, if it did not, as before observed, rely upon man for protection, 
its natural enemies would soon destroy them. The varieties of 
sheep are so numerous, that no two countries, nor scarcely any 
two districts, produce sheep exactly of the same kind. A visible 
difference is found between all the different breeds, either in tire 
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size, the shape, the fleece, or the horns. The woolly sheep is an 
inhabitant only of Europe, and the temperate regions of Asia and 
America; if it be transported into a hotter country, its wool changes 
into a loug rough kind of hair, which is (hr better suited to a 
warm climate, a circumstance which exhibits a remarkable in¬ 
stance of the wisdom and goodness of Divine Providence, in pro¬ 
viding for the well-being of all his creatures. The sheep of the 
mountains also differ greatly from those of the lowlands. 

The Moufflon, which is the sheep in a savage state, is a crea¬ 
ture at once bold and very fleet; and is ready to oppose all animals 
which bear some proportion in size, or to fly from those which 
would conquer by their strength. No country produces tinuraheep 
than England; those of Leicestershire and Lincolnshire are par¬ 
ticularly admired for their weight of fleece, and those oi tire South 
DoVas and of Wales, for the delicacy and fineness of their mutton. 


OOAT AM» SHEEP. 

Some sheep are without horns, as those of Shetland, and in many 
parts of England. 

The animals of the goat kind live principally in retired moun¬ 
tains, and have a rank and unpleasant smell, especially the males. < 
Although very shy and timid in a wild state, the goat is easily ren¬ 
dered domestic and very familiar. It is, however, much more cal¬ 
culated for a life of liberty than its more indolent competitor the 
sheep. It is stronger, swifter, livelier, and more playful; and does 
not like confinement, but roams about in search of such provision 
as it most relishes for its food. Its chief delight is in climbing 
precipices, and it is often seen ftisking upon an eminence that 
overhangs the roaring sea. Nature, indeed, has fitted it for tra¬ 
versing these declivities with ease; the hoof is hollow underneath, 
with sharp edges, so that it'walks on the ridge of a house with ease 
and safety. Semitic of kindness, and grateful for attention, it looa 
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becomes attached to man. It is very hardy, and easily sustained, 
and is therefore chiefly the property of the poor, who hare no pas¬ 
tures. In a wild state, it is usually found gracing on the reeky 
sides of mountains. Its favourite food is the hark octrees ’and 
shrubs. Its milk is sweet, nourishing, and medicinal. 

The goat is an inhabitant of most parts of the globe, but those of 
Angora are the most prized: their colour is of the most dazzling 
white, the hair long, thick, and glossy, and the inhabitants derive 
from it a most advantageous trade. The stuffs that are manufac¬ 
tured from goats' hair are known by the name of camlet. In 
many of the mountainous parts of Europe, goats also constitute 
the principal wealth of the inhabitants. 


ST. PATRICK. 

The name of the patron saint of Ireland is, we dare presume, 
familiar even to our young readers; but his history is, we believe, 
not very generally known, and therefore we proceed to give a brief 
sketch of it. 

The early ages of Ireland were distinguished by very great tur¬ 
bulence- In their own land the Irish were continually engaged in 
petty hostilities; and upon the sea they were notorious as pirates. 
Upon the opposite coast of Scotland they made very frequent de¬ 
scents, carrying away not only all the booty upon which they 
could lay their despoiling hands, but atso great numbers of cap¬ 
tives. Upon one of these occasions they landed in the town of 
Eibum, in the firth of Clyde, and, as usual, marked their course 
with plunder and destruction. Besides other booty, they carried 
away from this luckless town several captives of .both sexes. Among 
these was a youth named Patrick; who, on the arrival of the pi* 
ratical expedition in au Irish port, was sold by its commander to 
an Irish chieftain named M e Bain. In the service of this chief¬ 
tain, Patrick, who, when captured, was only sixteen years of age, 
continued for six years, employed in the grovelling and degrading 
duties of a swineherd. This mean condition must have been 
doubly irksome and galling to the youth from his being, for the 
period at which he lived, well-skilled both in profane and religious 
learning, and of a nature peculiarly inclined and adapted to learned 
pursuits. But, however galling and disagreeable his yoke proved < 
to him, he submitted himself to it patiently, and without exhibiting 
any symptoms of discontent or indignation. His patience, at length, 
was suitably rewarded ; and he regained his liberty by a mere 
accident. While watching his matter’s swine, he observed one of 
them rooting up something brilliant from the ground, and on ap¬ 
proaching to examine it he found, to his infinite surprise and 
satisfaction, that it was Goj.d, equal in value to the sum required 
for his ransom. lie immediately applied the welcome gold to the 
purchase of that liberty of which he had been unjustly deprived 
' It is necessary in this place to observe that, though the young 
captife was a Christian, the Irish were plunged in the most de- 
giading and barbarous heathenism. 

During fiis residence among them, young Patrick had had abund¬ 
ant opportunities to observe the injurious effects produced by their 
superstition upon their character and condition. It is probable 
that even during the hopelessness of slavery, he had meditated 
upon the important and benevolent work of leading them into the 
knowledge of Christianity. Indeed his subsequent conduct ren¬ 
ders this more than probable. For he no sooner regained his 
liberty than he commenced, wisely and deliberately, the course 
necessary for qualifying himself for that great and gloriSus work. 
Ills uncle MartiD, or Saint Martin, was at that time Bishop of 


Tours, in France. Hastening to this relative, the young enthusiast 
unfolded to him his views and wishes. ' His description of the 
miserable condition of the Irish greatly interested the good 
who at once commended his pious wishes and assured him of alt 
necessary assistance in their fulfilment. Patrick, though already 
a scholar, was placed by his venerable relative under the direction 
and tuition of Germauus, Bishop of Auxerre. With this learned 
and pioug prelate he remained no lees than forty years, sedulously 
pursuing all the various branches of learning calculated to facilitate 
his proselytizing endeavours. During this long period of study, 
Patrick was frequently and diligently engaged in preaching, and 
made himself exceedingly famous* for learning, eloquence, and 
piety. Having completed the long and arduous course of pre¬ 
paration which he modestly deemed necessary to qualify him for 
the conversion of the unenlightened Irish, he procleded tc Rome. 
Cclestine, who was then pope, heard bis relation of designs and 
desires respecting Ireland with great attention, and entered most 
cordially into his feelings. ‘ In order the more effectually to serve 
Patrick, and to forward his great design, the pontiff created him, 
by anticipation, archbishop of that unenlightened land which he 
had devoted himself to redeeming from superstitious barbarism. 

Towards the middle of the fifth '.century of the Christian era 
Patrick landed in Ireland. He now landed not, as formerly, an 
enslaved youth,but a learned, famous, and dignified prelate. He 
■poke the language of the country as though he had been a native; 
and in that language preached the majestic truths of Christianity. 
The Irish, even at that early period, were passionately fond of elo¬ 
quent language; and Patrick was eloquent both in substance and 
in manner. His eloquence, and the simply beautiful tiuths of 
Christianity added numbers daily to the ranks of proselytes. 
Among the people of Ireland he was almost miraculously suc¬ 
cessful ; but he found the superstition of Lotgerios, their chief 
prince,* utterly unconquerable. He did not, directly or indirectly, 
interfere to prevent his subjects from listening to the Christian 
preacher, or, from assenting to his doctrines and joining in his de¬ 
votion. But this was the utmost extent to which Loigerius would 
stretch his toleration; he would neither listen to the preachings of 
the Irish apostle, nor accept of baptism at his hands. Patrick, 
whom we must now call Saint Patrick, seems to have been, at 
length, seriously displeased with Jhe immovable resolution, or ob¬ 
stinacy of Loigerius. In his exhortations to him he was unceasing, 
and he at length declared that, as a punishment for liis obstinate 
superstition, his kingdom should never pass into the possession of 
his children. 

As has already been intimated. Saint Patrick, oa arriving on his 
Chrisliau mission, in Ireland, was nearly sixty yefi&of age, for 
sixty years more he toiled, zealously and unceasingly,*'his bene¬ 
volent and blessed work. He visited every part of remand, and 
converted Pagans into Christians, and the temples of idols into 
churches and monasteries dedicated to the one true God. Having 
spent his life with equal benevolence and success, he at length de¬ 
parted to a better world, at the patriarchal age of one hundred and 
twenty years. 


Light cares speak, great ones are dumb.— Seneca. 
fertune gives to many too much, but to none enough.— LaUritu. 
We should never remember the benefits we have conferred, nog 
forget the favours received.— Chilo. 

• Ireland, at this period, was, as England digitally W», gOTUBsd 
by ssreral petty and independent princes* 
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OF LOGIC. ation and command snoot of wwked men to bleo&fflttlinaMk thoy 

Rad the command of God, awfully and impressively seconded by 

PaoiaatY nothing has had a stronger tendency to cause the the instinct* of our nature, <* Thou shult da no husoes j’* a com- 
study of Logic Ip be neglected than the very unworthy use which maud which fatally and tremendously vilifies ail the sophistries 
was formerly made of it, end the consequent very unworthy opinion that man's perverted nature can suggest in palliation or excuse of 
which it but too generally formed of it. Mere argument for victory, its ants of vileness. 

and subtle mystification instead of sound reason, were, previous to If it be possible, as it obviously is, for the mind of man to 
Qtcon's time, so general, that Logic became in reality reduced to a wander so wide of the truth as is above shown, upon the plainest 
system of arguing plausibly, instead of being, as it ought to be, the and least disputable topics, how much more must it be liable 
of arguing correctly. A vust assemblage of unnecessary to do so upon metaphysical, philosophical, and scientific subjects! 
technicalities burdened tire pupil's memory indeed, but obscured Iiow me we to divest the reasonings of others of their sophistries, 
father than assisted his judgment ; and verbal distinctions and designed or unintentional, and pursue truth through the intricate 
formal arguments were so multiplied, that a practised disputant windings of human error and human subtlety ? Iiow, in fact, 
could/unnaf/y prove that to bo true, which, to the unloarned rea- are we even to be certain of tire sanity and legitimacy of our own 
SOU of every hearer appeared palpably and necessarily false. judgments ? We must resort in all these cases to Logic. 

It is much to Ire lamented that men have at any period, however Before, however, we proceed further, before we proceed to re¬ 
long since, degraded their natural reason, and perverted the rules commend and to describe Logic, let us define it in obedience to 
of a highly important and useful art, by conduct winch may be the recommendation of Loots, whose recommendation is, in fact, 
denominated mere mental buffoonery. But though we may vety only the recommendation of nature echoed by genius. Logic, then, 
justly regret that men have at any time so far abused their natural we define to be that akt bv which wc nroim.r use ou* men- 
rind acquired powers, wa must beware uot to confound their abuse taj, facuuies in the discqvkxy a.nu cohmun icahin of truth* 
of them with the powers themselves. To abstain from the study And it it sufficiently obvious from that definition of Logic, that 
jf Logic, because m former time* Logic has been abused to the t does not consist in a complex and unintelligible muster of pom- 
purposes of sophistry and puerile trifling, is almost as an pardon- pons words and tumid phrases. It is, in fact, a valuable and a 
able as that abuse itself, and is about as unreasonable aa it would simple art founded upon nature, and highly available to virtue, 
lie to forego the use or nweeh, because that excellent faculty has religion, and happiness; and, being such, we shall endeavour to 
been 'but too often abused by profane swearers, and by those who make our brief sketch of it as practically and extensively useful as 
bear false witness against t loir neighbour. Genuine Logic is so far our narrow limits will admit of. 

fiom deserving to be neglected, that practically it is in fact insepa- By the words “ faculties of the mind,” which we made use of 
ruble fiom virtue j so much so, that the most unlettered hind who in our definition of Logic, we mean mt awry, fancy, and judgment, 
Bets virtuously, does so in consequence of as logical a train of rea- and these continued from that reason which is man's best posses- 
(oniug a* die most enlightened philosopher is capable of. He cannot, sion, and which distinguishes him fiom, and elevates him above, 
indeed, rejieet aU the long and formidable list of barbarous terms the inferior animals. 

with which but too many professed logicians have encumbered It if undoubtedly true, that men have originally different degrees 
and deformed tha science. Where then, it may be asked, is the of mental, as they have of bodily, strength: but the chief difference 
uso of a science of Logic, if an illiterate peasant can reason and act between them in the former respect arises from their different dc- 
correctly without it 1 He it remembered, that such minds reason lo- grecs of education and mental exercise. Should two children ba 
ijically only upon certain subjects. Though unacquainted with all the Kirn in the same hour, and with precisely the same bodily endow- 
forms of Logie, yet they have upon same subjects as clear notions rnents, and should the first twenty years of the life of both of them 
as the wisest philosophers; hut jhey have such notions only upon be -pent in opposite pursuits; that is to say, should one of them 
tome subjects, and those the most common. They know that they be continually engaged in manly but not excessive toil, and keep 
may not commit murder, and that they may not steal, fee.; utt- regular hours, and partake of wholesome and unsophisticated ali- 
tuial reason, him- Mated by rules of art, is amply sufficient for ub- merits, while the other led a life of effeminate indolence, rendered 
mining correct unn lusrons upon mh-1j subjects ; but in more com- the more injurious by a pampered and artificial diet, and by ure- 
plkiitcd questions, where tiuth is lo be discovered, Logic is import- gular hours and dissipated habits; would there be no perceptible 
antly useful. In saying that Logic is inseparably connected with vir- difference in these two beings when they should have attained to 
tuc, we do not mean to imply that all virtuous men can reason lo- tln-ir twentieth year? Undoubtedly there would; a difference as 
gically upon all subjects, but that their virtue is the result of great as if they had been bom with totally different faculties and 
practical laigic: they have formed correct conclusions upon their constitutions. The former would be manly and muscular in form, 
duty, and they act upon those conclusions; and the most revolt- glowing with health and spirits, able to bear the vicissitudes of the 
ing species of crime have frequently had their origin in false rea- weather with indifference and impunity, and to relish the plainest 
•oning. In Italy, for instance, assassinations weie formerly very viands with an appetite won by healthful toil; while the other 
common, and were commonly committed not by the person whose would be prematurely aged and infirm, nervous, effeminate, shrink- 
revenge, or lust of wealth or power was to lie gratified, but by mg from the rude blast of winter, and fainting beneath the down- 
WTetches who unhesitatingly hired out their daggers at a certain ward-pouring rays of summer, discontented in mind and worn in 
sum. It has often happened that these brayoes, as they were body, and oppressed with loathing and disgust while seated at his 
called, have, upon being apprehended and interrogated, excused ■ splendid board, covered with dainty viands aud generous wines, 
their abominable wickedness, and with all the appearance too of j Ttiis is uot a suppositious case; it -is merely a faithful representa- 
the most entire conviction of the justice of their plea, upon the 
ground that the guilt lay not with them, but with tiiose who de¬ 
nounced the victim and purchased his destruction. The wretclied 
mm totally overlooked the important truth, that against the tempt- 


• Josting Pilate, and many thousands bnva followed his example, 
asked •• whut Is truth 1" But waited for no reply. Truth may ho 
defined to'bo - the concordance between our ideas of things and their 
reality." 
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tion of what every parish in the kingdom contains; healthful and 
happy poverty, and infirm and miserable wealth. 

When we so plainly perceive that habit does to much; towards 
forming and fashioning the bodily frame of man, would j§.ftot he 
ridiculous to doubt or to deny that it hath also a similarly powerful 
and extensive affect in improving or deteriorating tim qualities of 
the mind ? Are we, in other words, able to doubt that the degree 
and kind in which the mind is exercised has considerable influence 
in heightening or debasing its original qualities ? We cannot 
doubt that. Than it is certain that we must derive benefit from 
Logic. That science is founded upon four processes of the mind, 
vis., Apprehension, or Perception, Judgment, Reasoning, 
tnd Method. 

The first mental process ia perception, or apprehension; which is 
the means of acquiring simple ideas, and has its sources in sensation 
and reflection. Sensation, as the very word implies, supplies the 
mind with simple ideas through the medium of the external organs, 
or organs of sense, l or instance, that sugar is sweet we learn from 
the organ of taste; that a rose is fragrant, from the organ of scent; 
and that ebony is black, from the organ of sight. Reflection sup¬ 
plies the mind with ideas by its own internal operations, such as 
pondering, imagining, hoping, or fearing. And the two classes of 
simple ideas which are thus conveyed into the mind are by it com¬ 
bined or separated into various and almost innumerable new ones. 

The simple ideas which are derived from sensation are uniform 
and unvaried, as, for instance, the ideas of colour, noise, and heat. 
They are always presented to the mind alike. Those ideas which 
result from reflection are of the same kind. From these simple 
ideas the mental operations produce combinations of ideas, called 
complex ideas; which are divisible into two kiuds; firstly, the 
ideas derived from external objects, and which consequently have 
really existing archetypes; and, secondly, the arbitrary conceptions 
of the mind, in forming which the mind combines two or more 
simple ideas together, considering chiefly the number and quality 
of the ideas united; or it emits fiom its ideas of substance* what¬ 
ever they peculiarly have, and considers their appearance only; or 
it compares things with each other and examines their mutual 
connexions or relations. 

The above, though a brief account of the division of our Ideas, 
will be found, even when the young student pursues the subject 
in more laboured and expensive treatises, to be % correct representa¬ 
tion of the manner in which our ideas have their birth; and it will 
also, wc believe, be found to include all the various kinds of them. 

In order to correct reasoning, whether in menu* or tiva voce.f, 
one thing is very importantly necessary, at once to prevent mistake 
and ambiguity, vix., Definition ; which it tire interpretation of a 
complex term by the components of the idea which it represents, 
and a view of the manner and order of their combination. To de¬ 
fine any thing we must ascertain its general nature, and its chief 
points of resemblance to, and of difference from, other things, and 
these being combined complete the definition. Definition is highly 
important, even as merely saving many words and much time; but 
it is still more so as enabling us to communicate complex ideas 
which, as they, for the most part, are die creations of the mind, 
and have no exact and visible archetypes in external nature, would 
otherwise be wholly incommunicable. 

JuDOttENT upon the ideas which we have collected is tire next 
step til our inquiries; the first Of the three foundations of which is 
Intuition. Intuitive judgment is formed by a bare inspection of 
twos* mm W ee n, by which we perewv* their eonsondaace t* die- 

* At MuN, mmtsfiy. t VTv« voci, aloud. 


agreement. Thus, we intuitively judge that “the whole of any 
thing is greater than any ona of its parts." To form this judg¬ 
ment we have only to attend to the nature of the idea represented 
by the word whole, and tliat of the idea represented by the word 
part: we immediately perceive what relation lire tvfo idea* bear to 
each other. Experience is the second foundation of judgment; 
springing Horn the testimony oF our senses. When we pronounce 
fire to be hot, and ice cold, we base our judgment upon expe¬ 
rience ; aJTl also Is of all our natural philosophy with which w* 
become familiar either by observation, of by observation combined 
with experiment. 

It is obvious that the two foundations of judgment, which hare 
already been spoken of, would be Insufficient for the clearly un¬ 
derstanding a particular class of facts; namely, those which we 
call historical. Intuition serves us for the purposes of science, 
and experience suffices for the triumphs of art, but for historical 
knowledge, which includes hoi merely history properly and for¬ 
mally so called, but also every kind of knowledge which implies 
belief grounded on the evidence of others, there is a distinct 
foundation of our judgment, viz., Testimont. 

Judgment based upon one or another of these foundations is of 
two kind,, negative and affirmative. What is spoken qf is called 
the subject, and what is said of it is called the predicate, awl die 
verb which grammatically connects them is called the copula 
For instance, “ Cod it great," being the proposition, the first word 
is the subject, the second the copula , and the third the predicate. 
The copula suffices for the expression of the agreement of the abject, 
and predicate when the proposition is an affirmative oft*,' as is 
seen in that which we have instanced above, but wbeffthe ideas 
expressed in them are repugnant, a negative pavticle niWsibe joined 
to the copula to complete-the proposition; as, for example, “ than 
it not immortal." 

Propositions being thus divided into affirmative and negative, 
and again subdivided info absolute and conditional ; self-evident 
atid demonstrable. 

Absolute propositions are those which attribute to the subject 
some property absolutely inseparable from our idea of it; for 
example, “ God is good;" gpodness being inseparable from our 
idea of God. 

Conditional propositions are those in which the predicate is at¬ 
tributed to the subject only on certain conditions connected with 
the latter. To say, for instance, “ Ice is fluid,” is to assert what 
not only is not always true, but what never can be true; because 
fluidity is contrary to the most essential property of ice. Rut 
if we say that “ Tf ice, or frozen water, be exposed to the action 
of heat it will be reduced to a fluid state," t. e., cease to he ice, the 
proposition is conditional and correct. 

Self-evident propositions are such that their agreement is in¬ 
tuitively perceived; as for instance, that motion differs from eest. 

A mere glance at the proposition is sufficient to all who under¬ 
stand what meaning is attubed respectively to the words motion 
and rest. 

Demonstrable propositions are those which admit of proof, and 
are correct, but yet are not so clear as to render proof unnecessary : 
for example, “ There jvas a time when this world had not ex¬ 
istence.’’ This proposition is demonstrable, and the contrary one 
would involve an absurdity. But neither the truth of the former, 
nor the absurdity of the latter is evident to intuition. Radi re¬ 
quires reasoning to convince us; and what is called a dsq q >« 
gtrabld proposition: the former being demonstrably correct, the 
latter demonstrably incorrect, 

What has been wad above wdl «abi*«ttr young reader! to form 
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a correct opinion of the nature and uses of judgment, and of its 
importance in Logic. W« now pass onward to the next logical 
requisite, viz., 

U F.ASONING. 

C 

Owing to the limited nature of our mental powers, reasoning is 
not % very convenient instrument in our endeavours at ascertaining 
truth, hut is, in fact, a chief and indispensable one. Reasoning 
may be simply described to be the ascertaining the relation of 
two ideas by the intervention of a third ; and the pmicijial art, as, 
also, the principal difficulty in reasoning, is the discovery of ideas 
lilted for this intervention. For instance, if we wish to show that 
all liars are in danger of condemnation, we must find a third idea; 
and that idea must be incontrovertibly correct. To this end we 
should say, on the authority of Scripture, 

Ail liars are wicked, and 

All the wicked are in danger of condemnation; therefore, 

All liar* am in danger of condemnation. 

This is a syllogism ; that is to say, a sentence including three pro¬ 
positions, of which die concluding is rendered obviously true by the 
two preceding ones. These three propositions are called the 
SI* job —or greater, as having a larger signification than the sub¬ 
ject of the conclusion, which is called the Minor ; and the Min¬ 
ot i: term, or argument, which shows us the conclusive connexion 
between the major and the minor. ' 

"When syllogisms are formally used, the act of inference is de-' 
noted by the use of the word therefarr ,* but in less formal writing, 
and in common conversation, the word f<r, or because, is usually j 
substituted, and has the same meaning and effect. 

The formal use of syllogism, though anciently much insisted 
upon lay writers upon the subject of Logic, is, in fact, very unim¬ 
portant. At a proof of this we need only say that Anstotle, the 
author of it, makes little or no use of it, and in Ins admit able trea¬ 
tise on Rhetoric, formally and distinctly pronounces it unimportant 
by recommending the use of the enthymern; and he himself, in 
Jus treatise upon Poetics, makes but little use of mode or figure, and 
deals very copiously in definition. And it may additionally b. 
observed, that many who are expert in mode and figure are inon 
orsopliisters than reasoners, while some of the soundest and most 
persuasive reasoners could not, upon that system conduct, even 
j especially, a single argument. 

Under the head of reasoning there are fort- other kinds of argu¬ 
ment to be ranged, viz., Kcicuirema, Du.emma, Sorites, and 

EnTHYMCM. 

In l'.PicjiiBRM * proof of the major or minor, or both, is ad¬ 
duced before die conclusion is drawn. Thus, Cicero uses this 
figure, in substance, through one of his best harangues. “ If," 
lie uigues, “ persons lie in wait to slay a man, it is, by the whole 
law of nature, and by the general consent and constant practice of 
mankind, lawful for hint to slay them in regard to his own preser¬ 
vation. Now, Ciodius, not singly, but attended by an armed 
and servile band, lay in wait with the obvious design and desire to 
slay Milo; it was, therefore, lawful and justifiable in Milo to slay 
Ciodius.” 

The Dilemma divides an argument into its several members by 
a disjunctive proposition, and infers of each part that which is to be 
inferred of the whole. Tims: Either we shall live or die. If we 
live, we can only live happily by being virtuous; and if we die, 
we can only die happy by being virtuous; therefore, we ought 
always to be virtubus. 

* i. a., for that; or, an that account. 


[Nov. 17. 

The Sorites uses several middle terms by which die predicate 
of the last proposition is connected with the first subject. Of this 
argument no better specimen can be produced than the frequently 
quoted one of the jocular speech of Thcmistodes.* “ My son,” 
said that eminent person, “ governs his mother, his mother governs 
me, I govern the Athenians, the Athenians govern Greece, Greece 
governs Eutope, and Europe governs the world; therefore, my son 
governs the world.” 

In the Knthtmem the premises are not both expressed; one 
being reserved in the mind. This mode is most generally used in 
common conversation, and in familiar writings. Thus, for instance, 
if we say that u there can be no true religion without good moral*, 
and therefore a knave cannot be truly religious;” it is obvious that 
we suppress the proposition that “a knave is destitute of good 
morals." 

There now only remains one other operation of the mind to be 
described, viz., 

METHOD. 

Tliis is exceedingly important to pood reasoning; being alike of 
use and of ornament. It refers to the proper distribution of all the 
parts of a subject; every thing being placed in its due situation. 
In every work of nature, and in all the really good works of art, we 
have striking examples of the effect and importance of order; arid 
what order is in visible and tangible subjects, method is in thought. 
There are two kinds of method; each of which may lie made very 
familiar to our young readers by a single and simple comparison. 
The first of these kinds of method is the synthetic. By this method 
we proceed to reduce the whole into ils component p:ntitulars. 
Dus method resembles in its process and effect the architectural 
art; by which the skilful builder collects his vanutis materials, 
commences tlia arrangement of them beneath the canli, and rears 
his stately and towering dome high upwards, as if it were to touch 
the very firmament. 

Die second is the Analytic method. 1 11 this method we reduce 
the most sublime and complex truths to their most simple com¬ 
ponent particulars, showing the very nature of each, and the mu¬ 
tual connexion of the whole. 

This method is similar in fact, as well as in name, to the means 
by which the chemist makes himself acquainted with the various 
proportions, in which various kinds of simple substances are com¬ 
bined in one great whole, and the kind and degree of the property 
which each possesses and contributes to the quality of the whole 
mass. 

Though our sketch of the art of Logie is, of necessity, exceed¬ 
ingly brief, and wilt appear to be still more so if compared, or rather 
contrasted, with the cumbrous and voluminous quartos written 
upon the same subject in ancient days; yet we flatter ourselves 
that we have, even in that brief sketch given sufficient directions to 
enable any one who will read it with the necessary attention, and 
make use of its directions with the necessary care to reason, not 
only without any very glaring absurdity, but even with consi¬ 
derable tact and persuasiveness. And the most comprehensive 
treatises can do little more for any one; and cannot do even that 
for those who want natural ability, studious industry, and love 
of truth, any more than our own brief and unpretending essay 


* A celebrated Athenian general, whose biegraphy we have given 
elsewhere. 
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PICTURE OF ENGLAND. 

Wx present our readers with two new specimens of mays, 
viz., the MAP OF ENGLAND and the County of MID¬ 
DLESEX, executed in a different manner from any of tV.nse 
nat have yet been offered to the public; and we Intend 
;o give a series of maps after the same plan, not only 
of the divisions and counties of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, but also of all the nations, 
countries, &c., of the known world. The forme; - will ap¬ 
pear in the “ Guide to Knowledge, ” and die latter in 
our projected work, to be called v< A PICTURE OF 
THE WOULD," of which work prosjtcctuscs will speedily 
be issued. 

Our motive for making this map the frontispiece of the 
present number of the “ Gulps to Ksowi.edo k," is to 
draw the attention of our readers to Live magnificent work 
in hand, which will be published in weekly numbers, at 
the small price of threepence each , and. when finished will 
form a most beautiful and complete system of geographical 
and statistical science. 

Not only will our readers be pleased to notice our de¬ 
sign with respect to the above-mentioned publication, hut 
we also hope they will find pleasure and information in 
tracing the specimen here laid before them; the communi¬ 
cation of kvowlemk is our grand object, and the examina¬ 
tion of a plan and picture of our country, its divisions, &c., 
even without comments, will give much useful instruction. 
Thousands of persons, when they hear of liausactions and 
occurrences in various parts of Great. Britain, are entirely 
ignorant of the localities and situations of the place* to 
which they refer, and by that defect they are precluded 
from a light judgment, and a proper idea of the events 
and circumstances of which they receive intelligence; 
they do not know whether the [daces lie north or south, 
r.a it or west; or in ivluil quarter of the United King¬ 
dom they are situated. So far as regards F.noland, 
separately, tin: map given herewith will he useful, and 
afford the opportunity of determin.ng the limits and boun¬ 
daries of the various counties, showing which are con¬ 
tiguous, and at one view, placing their positions before our 
cvo>, and exhibiting u distinction between such as are 
inland and such as are maritime, as well as the course of 
rivers, and many other things of note and importance. 
Without some knowledge of these particulars all conver¬ 
sation is dark and imperfect, and more than half the plea¬ 
sure of social communication is lost in the confusion aris¬ 
ing front a want of information concerning the important 
circumstances of various incidental occurrences, and the 
peculiarities attached to certain places. 

We therefore hope, the two maps now presented, will 
he well received hy our friends, and that in examining 
them, they will find some instruction and gratification, 
as well ns amusement from the novelty of the form and 
.execution. We beg further to state that our future maps 
will be much more perspicuous, and greatly .improved; 
and that in the number for December 31st, we intend to 
give three Maps or London, viz. — 1st, London as it was 
in the time of the Romans ; 2d, a Map of London in the 
time of Queen Elizabeth ; and 3d, London as it is in 
the present day; the cost of which will exceed 6001., 
together with a brief Hisroxr or London from its origin 
to the present time; forming a double number; the whole 
without any additional charge ; a thing unparalleled in the 
whale History or* th* World. 


GREAT BftlTAlIL 

Great Britain, one of the most powerful mpitag Of 
the globe, comprises England, Scotland, Wile*, and fa. 
fond, to which may be added its foreign |>o(sessions if) 
every quarter of the globe. . 

Britain, although situated iu a high northern latitude, 
enjoys a comparatively mild climate, not subject to those 
extremes of heat and cold which are experienced in other 
countries of the same latitude, but farther removed fftwi 
the sea. The proximity of the ocean, likewise, gives a 
moisture to the air which, though perhaps inimical to the 
health of the inhabitants, is highly favourable to vegeta¬ 
tion, covering the trees with a luxuriant foliage, and the 
meadows with a lively green : long-continued droughts, 
to which continental states are-subject, seldom visit Bri¬ 
tain, and it very rarely happens that rain continues so 
long, without intermission, as materially to injure tlie fruit* 
of the earth; her rivers are seldom subject *o inundations 
and her storms and tempests are mild in the extreme, com¬ 
pared with the hurricanes uud tornadoes which frequently 
desolate the fairest countries of the globe. 

In addition to these ntuural advantages. Britain is 
peopled with n race of men, remarkable for their bravery 
in war, their hospitality iu peace, their commercial enter¬ 
prise, their magnificent liberality, their unshaken loyalty 
to their king, their attachment to the constitution, the en¬ 
couragement they afford to learning and the fine arts, and 
their freedom from religious bigotry and superstition. In 
speaking^ thus highly of the inhabitants of Great Britain, 
we must’ be understood to do so generally; no doubt, 
thousands of individual* may be found within its borders 
to whom this panegyric will not apply; but these exceptions 
are only spots in the national character, too minute to 1 m 
perceived without a close inspection. 

Britain, since its history is known, has undergone os 
many revolutions us any country on the globe, in the same 
space of time, yet each contributing to that improvement, 
which has rendered it one of the most powerful and en - 
lightened nations under the sun. 

If we trace its history from the time of the ancient 
Britons, who, little better than Ravages, went nearly 
naked,.painted their bodies, lived iu huts made of sods, 
and were unacquainted with the art of cultivating tin 
ground, we shall find that this observation is well-founded 
It is true, that the Romans, during their occupation ol 
the island, introduced a degree of civilization superior tc 
that of the subsequent masters of the country. They 
built cities and towns, well-fortified and adorned with 
palaces and temples; but. this was confined almost entirely 
to the spots which they occupied, and was by no meant 
general throughout the isle; else, how can wc account fo 
the helpless state of the Britons after the Romans 1>m 
deserted them. Had the latter instructed them in the arts 
of building and fortification, and irt the disciplining c: 
their forces according to the rules of military tactics, a few 
Saxon pirates could never have subdued them so easily— 
they would not have been so dastardly in the defence of 
their property and their native soil. 

The Saxons, though almost wholly devoted to war, 
were probably advaaced some degrees higher in the scale 
of civilization than the Britons, of whose country tliej 
took possession; and when missionaries from Rome cam* 
to preach Christianity amongst these semi-barbarians, 
they introduced some of those Liberal Arts, which Ovid 
justly says, “ soften men’s manners, and prevent them 
from being completely brutal." Ecclesiastical Architec¬ 
ture was amongst these, and though the style, called 
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Saxon, waa neavy and inelegant, it was grand and mas¬ 
sive, and much superior to any thing of the kind, except 
the lloman works, which before existed in Britain 

it is not probable that the Danes contributed much to 
the advancement of civilization among the Britons ; they 
were rude and ignorant pirates, with whom the latter were 
constantly at war, and who never nmde a secure and lasting 
settlement in the island. On the contrary, their infoads 
retarded the march of improvement, and it was not until 
they were wholly subdued by Alfred, that that monarch 
found leisure to cultivate literature and the arts, of which 
he was so justly fond, and to the advance of , which in his 
dominions he so largely contributed. 

The Norman's, though of Saxon origin, were rather 
move refined than their brethren in England, in con¬ 
sequence of their proximity to the French court. But 
it was the Chusaoi.s, although for a time they induced 
much distress in <hc Christian nations of Europe, that con¬ 
tributed most largely to their after improvement. What¬ 
ever learning hud survived the ravages of the barbarians, 
was to be found in the East., and although the warriors of 
the Cross cared but little for letters, and the polished man¬ 
ners of their opponents, they insensibly imbibed something 
of the latter; and there were a few among their numbers 
who had a taste for the former, and brought home many 
valuable works, which, laid np in monasteries, in tine 
time contributed greatly to the diffusion of that light, 
which now seems kindling into a full effulgence of glory. 

But, while Britain continued to profess the Roman 
Catholic relit/ion, there were many opposed to the advance 
of wisdom and knowledge. That Religion is averse to 
free enquiry, and requires that unqualified assent to its 
dort.rihes,’ aud compliance with its injunctions, which a 
cultivated mind cannot, yield. Since the Reior.mation, 
however, and tire enjoyment of religious freedom, Britain 
has been rapidly rising to an elevated point of grandeur 
and dignity among the nations of the world. Universities 
and seminaries for the higher branches of learning are 
increasing in numbers and importance ;—her metropolis 
is now famed, not Only as the largest and most commer¬ 
cial city in the world, but as one of the most elegant and 
commodious; abounding with edifices worthy of ancient 
Greece, producing specimens of Sculpture, architecture, 
and painting, which may justly vie with those once ac¬ 
counted the wonders of the world, and affording every 
luxury both for the body and the .mind, which the most 
fastidious taste, the most refined intellect eandesire. Yet 
Britain has not yet reached the acme of her glory. 
Reposing gracefully on her laurels, and at peace with all 
the world, she is assiduously cultivating those arts which 
ennoble man, which afford him more real delight, and 
more truly benefit the country at large, than the most 
splendid victories, the most extensive conquests. 


T1IE COUNTRY. 

It has been very well said by a celebrated author, that “ great 
cities arc the graves of the human species." Another author .has 
observed that if the havoc committed upon the human race by the 
unwholesome atmosphere and pernicious habits of great and popu¬ 
lous places were equally made‘in the ceuntiy, the human kind 
could only beqaerpotuatcd by a continual series of special miracles. 
Great cities would, ju ftict, my soon be depopulated, were not the 
havoc which-dejauf makes in them continually repaired by the in¬ 
flux of population frbmLthe country. The atmosphere of populous 
places is, in tptth, being perpetually poisoned and corrupted. Pu- 
tud animal and vegetable'substances necessarily abound m them; 
high wills and crowded houses obstruct the free passage of iheAir; 


and while miasmata thus created and couhned are poisoning the 
atmosphere, thousands of human beings are breathing it, and, of 
course, adding te its impurity. It is impossible that such a state 
of things should be otherwise than unfavourable to human health, 
and destructive of human life. 

In the country, on the other hand, every circumstance is favour¬ 
able to man. The air, the scenery, the nature of his occupations, 
the habits of life which those occupations superinduce, and the 
exemption from the perpetual strife and agitation which are almost 
inseparable from a town life, render his life not only much more 
pleasant but much more healthful, and, upon the average, much 
more extended'. 

Had we all a free choice as to at town or a country life, few, we 
apprehend, would hesitate as to embracing the former. But such 
is not, and cannot be the case. Towns are necessary. The resi¬ 
dents in the country need a thousand things which can only be 
produced by the association of great numbers of men. Husband¬ 
men are necessary to cultivate the earth; but they must have tools, 
and apparel, and furniture, and houses, and these can only be pro¬ 
ducedby the residents in towns. 

Happily, die dispositions and tastes of men are as various as 
the circumstances in which they are placed by their Creator. The 
dwellers in die fiec air and beautiful scenery of die country would 
shrink from being compelled to pass theii lives amid the smoke 
and bustle of a populous town. The inhabitants of the town, contra¬ 
riwise, would tremble at the darkness and stillness which mark the 
night-time in the country, and would be rendered uneasy by that 
very calm, which, to a lover of natuie, is so exceedingly delightful 
and inspiring. All litis is ordained for the wisest purposes, and 
for our happiness mid welfare. All are thus rendered contented 
with their condition, and efficient in their employment. 

But the pure air of the country, and its exceedingly beautiful sce¬ 
nery, have so excellent an effect upon the human health, and upon 
the human heart, that we lecdrnmend our readers never to neglect 
a proper opportunity of inlialnig the one and beholding the other. 
The busiest and most inq ortaut avocations afford some few snatches 
of leisure; and these can never be better or more wisely employed 
than in seeking the beauties of nature in their native haunts. Dur¬ 
ing three-fourths of the year the country presents a perfect succes¬ 
sion of beauties to the eye of taste, and of enjoyments to the well- 
attuned sonl; and there are few indeed who cannot contrive to quit 
the busy hum aud bustle of the town for a brief space, during 
one or the otiier of those periods. 


LITERARY CHARACTERS. 

Sockati s did not blush to play with children. Tycho Brahe 
diverted himself wnli polishing glasses for spectacles. (VAndilly., 
the translator of Josephus, amused himself in cultivating trees. 
Barclay, in his leisure hours, was a florist. The gre.it*Amould, in 
his hours of relaxation, lead any amusing, romance that came in 
his way; as did Warburton,'-Blair, and the late Lord Camden. 
Others have found amusement in composing treatises on odd sub¬ 
jects. .It seems, indeed, according to Johnson, to have been lq all 
ages the pride of art, to show how it could “ exalt the low, and 
employ the little.” To this ambition, perhaps, we owe the Frogt 
of Homer; the Gnat end 'he lice of Virgil; the Butte/Jlg of 
bpenoer, Ac., Ac. 


He that knows useful things, and not he that knows many 
things, is the wise man. 

Death has nothing terrible in it but what life has made so. 

When men speak ill of thee, live so as nobody will believe them. 
—Pluto. 

The useful and the beautiful are never apart .—Per inn der. 

The world is a great book, of which they that stay at home read 
only a page.— Augustine- 

Speech is the gift of all, but thought of few. 

Iris as hard for the good to suspect evil, as it is for die bad to 
suspect good.— Cicero- 

lie must be a wise, man himself who is capable of distinguishing 
one.-— Diogenes. 

You may judge bf the master by the complaint lie makes of his 
servants , 
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MIDDLESEX. 

Middlesex received its name from its situation in the 
middle, between the three kingdoms of the east, met, 
and south Saxoss- 

This county is bounded on the north bv Ht«r*<iR»- 
shirk, on the east by Essex, on the south by SunriRv, 
and a corner of Kent, and on the weit by BuckixoHam- 

IHIHE. 

Though one of the least counties iu England it bolds the 
very first rank both for wealth and importance. It measure* 
twenty-two miles in length, fourteen in breadth, and 
.ninety-five in circumference. 

Its chief river is the Thames, those of less note are the 
Lea, Coin, and New River. The air is healthy j the soil, 
in general, a loan gravel, is naturally unproductive, but 
owing to its vicinity to the metropolis, much of it is con- 
\erted into rich beds of manure, cloathed with almost a 
perpetual verdure. Middlesex may justly be considered 
as a sort of demesne to the metropolis, covered with villas, 
intersected by innumerable roads, and encompassed by 
gardens, pastures, and enclosures, for its convenience and 
Nippon. Middlesex swarms with inhabitants, in its nu¬ 
merous and extensive villages, but no large town cun exist 
in tin 1 vicinity of so powerful a magnet as London , which so 
strongly attracts inhabitants from every part of the country. 

This county sends eight members to parliament; namely, 
two for the county, four for London , two for Westminster, 
to which will shortly be. added, two for Finsbury, two for 
Mary-le-bonne, two for the Tower Hamlets, and two for 
the borough of Lambeth. It was calculated many years 
ago, by Da. Price, that London held one-ninth of the en¬ 
tire population of End land ; and from the vast increase of 
the business of that city, and the immense additions which 
speculation ami actual demand have caused to be made to 
retell of its widely extending suburbs, we can readily ob¬ 
serve, that that proportion is still kept, which, indeed, the 
Lc,t census fully testifies. 

Owing to the residence of the Court at Westminster, the 
immense business of the City of London, and the vast ex¬ 
penditure of the resident population, added to the fact 
that London is the centre of an enormous commerce with 
every part of the known World, Middlesex mav lie con¬ 
sidered greatly superior to any other county of the king* 
dam. This countiy, as before observed, is remarkable for 
(he salubrity of its air. Even the Metropolis, which- is 
so crowded with inhabitants, is as little subject as any 
ether place in England to epidemic or infectious diseases, 
and the duration of human life appears to be no more 
brief there than elsewhere.* 

One of the greatest ornaments and most, important pos¬ 
sessions of this county is the beautiful and wealthy laden 
liver—the Thames. This river, indeed, waters several 
other counties; but it is for Ixindon, the capital not only 
of Middlesex, and not only of England, but of the whole 
world) that it lavishes its chief riches. The amount of 
merchandize annually imported to, and exported from the 
Port of London, almost exceeds belief; and, without any 
hyperbole, the. whole civilized world may be said to be 
epgaged in its trads, and interested in its prosperity. 
Though London is the capital of Middlesex, the election of 
knights of the shire is held, not at London, but at Brent¬ 
ford, a straggling, and irregularly built, but populous and 

* To this it may be added, that London has suffered loss, in 
proportion to its number of inhabitants, by the tew awful visita¬ 
tion of th* Cioteiu Morbus, than any other pin of England. 


busy town, about seven miles from the west of the metro¬ 
polis. Besides Brentford, this county has several other 
towns, but they are of minor importance; these are Staines, 
Uxbridge, ana Enfield. Many single parishes near Lon¬ 
don are fully as large, populous, and wealthy, as the 
considerable towns of other counties. Among' these are 
Hampstead, Highgate, Islington, Hackney, Stepney, 
Fulham, Hammersmith, Kensington, Sic. 

To attempt to enumerate the various persons remarkable 
for genius who owed their birth to London, would be to 
enter upon a task to which the limits of this work deny 
even a fortieth part of the necessary space. We shall 
therefore name only three, the great Lord Bacon J John 
Milton ; and Sin Christopher Wren, the architect of 
St. Paul's, and of no inconsiderable portion of the city 
itself. 

This county is situated in the Home circuit, and in the 
diocese of London, • 


ON THE CONSTITUTION OF ENGLAND. 

Whs i ever may be die form or title of a government it has three 
distinct functions; the regulation of the relations of the countiy in 
which it obtains with foreign powers, the enactment of laws for 
the internal government of the country, and the execution of the 
provisions of those laws. Now, if the same power makes tews and 
carries them into execution, die safety of the subject rests wholly 
upon the wisdom and equity of that pdteet; for it cannot merely 
prescribe rules without control, but it can enforce them without 
responsibility. Accordingly we fmd, drat in those countries whom 
the princes are the most arbitrary and unsparing, and the subjects 
the niost slavish and oppressed, tire public af&rirs are conducted in 
this wise, in these governments the same power determines in 
all public affairs, enacts all public regulations, and decides upon 
all individual conduct ; and, the consequence is, that the govern¬ 
ments arc ferocious, and the jwople miserable. In Venice aud other 
republics,* and in the Turkish empire, this system obtains and the 
effect i» the same. The bridge of Sighs, and the moat of the 
Seraglio testify, with a melancholy and convincing voice, that 
arbitrary power is every where alike, and that it is as tenifcle when 
exercised by a doge and council as when vested in a Moslem em¬ 
peror. The fiat of iIip one is as ruinously terrible as that of the 
other; am] the Tutu real gondola contains as much agoay and horror 
ax the light ami gliding caique. The whispered slander of a servile 
eunuch is not more terrible, or more certainly fatal, than the 
anonymous accusation, true or false, deposited in the lion’s mouth; 
cither is Midii ii til to j inn the wretched being at whose destruction 
it aims and to glut the vengeance of life secret enemy. 

Now, in England, the powers of government axe so completely 
and so equitably divided, that the subjects are secure from any 
danger of being oppressed by th*ir king, and he is equally secure 
from any improper interference or iqstraiiit of bit people. The 
English constitution secures to each cuts* its rights, and imposes 
upon each class its duties; and each class is a check upon the am¬ 
bition, profusion, or injustice of the other. 

The King’s preiogutives arc extensive, but they are defined. lie 
receives embassies, and declares war or peace with foreign powers; 
he appoints Ins own ministers, and he has the enviable power of 
mitigating the rigours of the law. But the king cannot spend a 
shilling of the public money beyond that wbich is granted to hun 
by parliament; and in all matters ofoprivate rights, he and his 
family are obliged, in common with tlameanest subject, to appeal 
to the courts of law. Nor is this merely theory, as was proved 
during the last reign. An exalted personage had unwittingly en¬ 
croached upon the premises of a mere tradesman, who appealed to 
the law, and had the encroachment abated, besides receiving com¬ 
pensation for the injury which he alleged that he had susuined.t 

The king appoints his own minister; and as they are respan- 


* i. e., to called ; for the power is really vested iu the bond* of a few. 
f The individual in question was a poulterer, Mr. John Hems, 
father of the celebrated John Home Teoke, anther of the " PitMSfoM 
oflterisy.” 
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sililo, even capitally, to the parliament, they cannot consent to any 
arbitrary power on the part of their sovereign, who is presumed to 
do nothing of a public nature without their advice or concurrence. 

The houses of lairds and Commons enact all laws; and though 
an arbitrary monarch, or rather, a monarch who desired to be ar¬ 
bitrary, could withhold his royal assent from their enactments, and 
thus render them of no effort—the king's sanction being indispens¬ 
able! to the validity of the laws, yet, as they could refuse to grant 
him a shilling towards his own and the national necessities, his 
obstinacy would soon yield to his need. Here then, we see, that 
before oppressive laws could be enacted in England, the people 
must join with the king iu wishing for an oppressive code; for the 
parliament, whose functions continue only seven yeavs, is elected 
by the people, and must express their wishes, uphold their rights 
and failhfuljy consult and protect their interests. 

But the liberties of the English people are still further guarded 
and ensured ; for when the laws are made by the mutual consen 
of two of the three divisions of the constitutional government they 
are executed by a third. We say by a third for simplicity’s sake 
but, in fact, file execution of the laws is entrusted to several divi¬ 
sions unconnected with, and forming a perfect check upon, each 
other, as police magistrates, judge, juries, 8tc.; but judges and 
luries, which form a criminal or civil court, are the most vitally 
important, and to them we confine our remaining observations 
The judges are appointed by the king, and they deliver the law to 
the juries, receive their verdicts, and pronounce sentence according 
to hue, upon those persons whom the juries decide to have incurred 
any of the various penalties awarded by the law to certain spe¬ 
cies of offences, against the peace, property, lives, or good manners 
of society, or any mdividutj member of it. But the judge, though 
it is his duty to explain the law to the juries, cannot interfere with 
their judgment of the facts. He can and must tell them that mur¬ 
der or that theft is punishable ; he can tell them that the king and 
the whole people, by iho.r representatives, have determined that 
such mid such actions are contrary to law, and may not be com¬ 
mitted, but he does not dare to tell them that a prisoner or defend¬ 
ant, a. h. or c.'n., has committed such or such an action. It is for 
them to determine upon the guilt or innocence of the prisoner or 
defendant; and they have a direct interest in deciding impartially; 
for, as on the one hand they may be robbed or maltreated as the 
prosecutor alleges himself to have been, so, on the other hand, 
they nnw be falsely accused, as the prisoner alleges himself to 
have bwh, and as they arc bound to presume that he is innocent 
until it is proved, legally moved that he is guilty. 

Now this in all ordinary cases, it must lie allowed, is ample 
security against oppression. The jury being strangers alike to the 
rusocutor and tho prisoner, cannot nave a bias towards either; 
ut in cases of treason, it may be supposed that some might be 
base enough to violate the first principles of justice, and, being 
summoned to decide between the king and one of his subjects, 
unjustly decide against the latter in order to find favour in the sight 
of the former. This objection seems very startling and very im¬ 
portant ; for it seems to point out an indirect means of the monarch 
acting as an oppressor in the only case in which he could by pos¬ 
sibility wish to do so. But there are happily two facts which dis¬ 
sipate this objection; and show that even could a king have a per¬ 
sonal enemy among his subjects, that enemy would be safe from 
oppression. If he acted unlawfully he would be punished accord¬ 
ing to law, exactly as any one else would ; but his private offence 
against the king, as an individual, could neither have any effect in 
causing the jury to pronounce him guilty, or in inducing the 

JUDGE TO AWARD HIM A PUNISHMENT DISPROPORTION ATE TO THE 

01 tence proved aoainst him. For, in the first place, the jurors 
each take a most solemn dRh that they will “ a true verdict give, 
according to the evidence,” and it is not in the power of any one 
to take twelve men at a venture from the rank of yeomen and 
householders, and persuade them to commit the terrible and fatal 
crime of perjury. It is most true that the officer who empannels 
the jury is an officer of the crown; and we may, therefore, for argu¬ 
ment s sake—suppose, that 'iu selecting a jury lie will bo more 
likely to select persons whose loyalty and attachment to the mon¬ 
arch are well-known, than person’s who are known or suspected to 
sympathize with the treasonable devices of the prisoner. But then, 
be it observed, the accused has a right to challenge the jury; aright 
which his counsel do not fell to exercise if there be any ground for i 
•uppotinjj that any one, or all, of the jury is not strictly impartial, j 

Ulus, in England, the liberty, property, or life of the humblest * 


individual cannot be invaded by the hand of oppression without 
the concurrent villany of the three estates of the realm, without 
the unanimous perjury of twelve (or, if the prisoner challenge the 
first jury, of twenty-four) persons who are strangers to the prisoner 
and to each other, without the perjury of the witnesses, and the trea¬ 
son of the prisoner’s counsell (treat and glorious is the security of the 
subject, accordingly. The only circumstances which could enable 
the hand of wicked power unjustly to crush, are impossible cir¬ 
cumstances! experience at well as reason proves the impossibility 
of theft occurrence, and that impossibility is so well and so widely 
known, that tho meanest peasant has content and security in his 
heart, and honest and fearless independence stamped upon his 
manly brow. It is not merely the salubrity of our climate, or the 
fertility of our soil, our ocean-girt position, or our consequent su¬ 
perior naval abilities, to which England owes its wealth as a 
nation, and the happiness of its inhabitants as individuals. 
These advantages would be lost upon a nation of slaves or of 
turbulent demagogues; biit in the hands of Englishmen, who are 
free, and who are worthy to be so, they are invaluable. Every 
man exerts himself for his own advantages, and in doing so adds 
to the prosperity of the nation; and every man exerts himself to 
the utmost because he knows tl*at the enjoyment of whatever lie 
may honestly acquire, will be secured to him and his posterity, by 
the glorious and unrivalled English Constitution. 


Julius Ciesar, after fighting fifty battles, in which he had sl.ifn 
upwards of a million men, was killed in the senate-house. 

It was a custom among the Romans to strew the tombs of ihn, 
friends with flowers. The tombs of the Raman princes m ir 
watched by the friends or domesties of the deceased, for ‘■on <: 
time after their interment. 

%• THE EDITOR, has been called upon, and therefore loci-, u 
necessary to make an apology for one or two oversights iu some of the 
earlier numbers of this work. when those numbers were issued fion 
the press the Editor was considerably engaged with oilier matteri, um.I 
residing at a distance from town: it happened, lioiu soma iui-,i,d.cn, 
though well-meant, motive of the publisher, that the name of Mu. 
Rennie, the well-known Professor of Natural History, was conspuu 
eusly placed on the cover of some numbers : this was entirely >ig.iiu-t 
the wish of the Editor, and aeeined, undoubtedly, to imply fh.ii 
Mn. Rennie was either the author or approver of all the articles i >-lating 
to that science in which lie is particularly distinguished. .Men of 
talent are often found to be of the irritubilt genus, and when nm thing 
of inferior execution attempts to creep under their sanction, they me 
apt to feel indignant, lest the world should think, that great men, ns 
well as others, may sometimes be little in their conceptions! N a won¬ 
der, then, if M n. Rennie has felt himself aggrieved by tins untmcunl cir¬ 
cumstance ; for which the Kditoii is very sorry, but in no way respon¬ 
sible. From this work, all frilling subjects will, for the future, be ex¬ 
cluded ; and nothing that can require the gilding of n nuino will 
be received: wu will Khvo a sterling currency of origin,d thourlit ami 
mind in our pages; and cheerfully submit both to the scrutiny of a 
discerning public. Gold is gold whether it have a stamp on it or 
r.ot; and even the bead of Eeaminondas upon copper, could not 
effect a transmutation of that metal, either in substance or value. Wo 
disclaim and deprecate every semblance of os'entatinn; but wo are 
confident in our means, and determined in our purpose, to secure 
public favour from our own reaourres, without seeking for adventitious 
support. We wait patiently, and without fear, for whatever estimate 
our judicious and intelligent readers may form of our little work; and 
we promise that our endeavours shall be to conmmnioato Knowiedoe 
mixed with morality; tho seeds cf which being sown together may 
spring up In equal strength and luxuriance in the youthful mind : and 
this design we offer nv our chief recommendation. 

To several gentlemen fur tlieir kind expressions of approbation, he 
begs to offer his grateful thanks; and will always pay particular regard 
and respect to cmnlt/l criticism. 

Published by James ft u. best, 4zs, Hcgewt Strutt, sod SI, Pstemoster-rew | 
anti O. G.Bennls, SS, Rue Neute, Saint Augustin, Fturia. 

(Printed by Wbltinc, JUsetet Reuse. 
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ONE PBMNY. 


' „ , SUGAR. 

Scoar » an article that enters into almost all the food 
of otpr childhood, and into many Of those of our more ad¬ 
vanced life. Indeed, even where sugar is not apparently 
present, it,.ox st> least its saccharine principle, is present 
iSh everything. w.« eat. And the more this abounds in any 
article of food, die more nutritious it is. 

Sugar, properly so called, is a vegetable salt procured 
by expression from a cane or reed, which grows very 
abundantly in the islands of the West Indies, and in some 
parts of the continent of South America. The cane, when 
arrived at a proper degree of ripeness, is cut down, and 
ground in a sugar-mill. This extracts all the moisture 
from the pith of the cane, leaving nothing behind but the 
wood. The juice, thus obtained, is put into large coppers, 
and boiled four times successively. During each time of 
boiling, a thick and dark-coloured scum rises to the sur- 


it coherence and consistency w^en it is allowed to cool. 
When the fourth boiling of the juice is completed, it is 
poured into large moulds, and when thoroughly cooled, 
the mass is sugjj^ , 


TEA, COFFEE, AND CLOVES. 



faceoftbe Kquor, which li Removed with the greatest care ; 
as, if suffered to' temain, irwould, as-tbe juice cools, dis¬ 
perse itself among the whole torsp^MhI greatly deteri¬ 
orate its quality. . ’ >v '* 

While the operation of boiling groicW,.« certain 

_• a • *_ aI. _ _aL. 


Some of the pleasantest and most valuable of the ar* 
tides of our daily consumption are natives of distant 

1*_ _1 t . 1!_. __ AftOA k 4h«# 


quantity of quicklime is put into the j \mi 3 causing the lands and hot climates. This is^the case with thtf articles 
impurities rise to the top of the mass, and, also, giving whose English names stand at'th&fcs&d of this paper. 

yoUU; 2 * 
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The two former of them are particularly valuable; for 
they are so generally, nay, so almost universally con¬ 
sumed .by Our 'adult population at their morning and 
evening repasts, that, though they originally were con¬ 
sumed only bf the wealthy, and as matters of occasional 
luxury, they may now be very fairly considered to' be 
among the actual daily necessaries of all ranks of society 
in England. How few of us while drinking our fragrant, 
and refreshing tea or coffee, consider how very far it has 
been brought for us, ami how much toilsome labour has 
been performed to enable ns to partake of it. Many, very 
many, thousands of our fellow-cicatures must toil long, 
and hard beneath the enervating and painful influence of 
an intense heat ere the materials for the breakfast of the 
humblest Englishman can be produced, mid very many 
more must sacrifice their rest and comfbrtyftnd peril their 
health and lives ere those materials can be conveyed to 
this country. Yet how few of us consider this, or feel 
any portion of that gratitude which we pre-eminently owe 
to God, for having exempted us from the extreme toil 
and cares under which so many of pur fellow-creatures 
labour! 

The shrub whose leaves, by infusion in boiling water, 
furnish us with the delightful and wholesome beverage 
called tea, is a native of several parts of Asia. It is cul¬ 
tivated rather largely in Japan, but it is iu'Cbina chiefly 
that it is grown as an article of commerce; and it is from 
that singular country, that Englaud and other nations of 
Europe derive their immense supplies of it. Though w 
have various sorts of tea, they all are the leaves of th 
same shrub. The difference in strength and flavour is 
Chiefly produced by anificiul means resorted to both in 
China and in, tins country. And there is, also, a difference 
in the stremjfh of the leaves according to the period at 
which they' gathered. The leaves are gathered at 
three different periods of the spring of the year; and 
those which arc earliest gathered are the "most fragrant., 
and yield the strongest and finest flavour. An illustra¬ 
tion of this remark is furnjbhed/ip the fact, that the first 
gathering, which is called ‘'tufVJ-.uiAi, Tea” is not al¬ 
lowed to be exported from China. Tiie merchants of 
Holland, indeed, vend an article which they call the “ I.w- 
im-uiai. Tea;’' but, it is perfectly well kttown that it is only 
the Tea of the second period bf'gadterih# The trade in 
tea between this country and Chitta Is perfectly astonish¬ 
ing : and the revenue of both countries, as well as the 
individuals engaged in the traffic, is immensely- Jtencfited 
by it. . 

Next to Tea, perhaps the most general and the mbst 
salubrious beverage made use of in this country, is Cor- 
rr.E. It is tbo kerne! of a kind of fruit not very dissimilar 
in size and shape to our cherry. The tree Which hears 
this truly valuable fruit was originally peculiar to Arabia 
the Happy;* but it has been very successfully trans¬ 
planted into several other hot countries; and the coffee 
of the island of Martinico is thought by very good judges 
to be but little, if ut all, inferior to the celebrated berry of 
Mocha. 

The bean-like kernel Which is so valuable in its uses is, 
when taken from the fruit in which it grows, of a pale 
yellow colour, slightly approaching towards » very faint 
green. The best kind of coffee, and particulaily if well 
roasted, keeps nearly the same colour after it is imported 
into England. That which has a dark brown, or a 


blackish cast, is either an inferior coffee, or top high' * 
roasted, or both: - When the fruit is judged to be at/ 
ciently ripe, it is plucked and laid upon dials exposed 
the strong heat of 'the sad. When, by this process, t. 
fruit is thoroughly dried, it'is passed under heavy roller, 
and the kernel, or coffeft-berry, is thus disengaged front 
it. Each coffee-berry, as we See it, is only She half of one 
of these kernels.. When the kernels are all -freed from.'the 
fruit, they are again laid upon the mats .end exposed to 
the sun’s rays, and thus thoroughly dried. This brings 
them to the state in which they are fit to be shipped, and 
in which we receive them in this country. Clones are of 
less general, and perhaps, also, of less important useful¬ 
ness than the two articles above spoken of. They are 
$hiefiy used to give a flavour*!© fruit pies and puddings ; 
though they are, we believe, also used in giving the flavour 
as well as the name to a kind of. liqtteur. The CljtyfcS, as 
we have them, are merely the flower-buds of a triC'^jhiekr 
grow, without cidtivation, in the Moluccas; and which the 
Dutch, who were the first to discover and make use of the 
valuable projrcrty of the buds, transplanted to Amboyna, 
where they cultivated it with great care, and with propor¬ 
tionate success. The tree whose buds arc thus converted 
into an important article of commerce and profit, bears a 
considerable resemblance in size, and form to our laurel 
tree. The Cloves grow in thick bunches at the very ex¬ 
tremity of the hunches. Their colour, when they first make 
their appearance, is a light green, which the intense heat of 
the climate changes successively to yellow, red, and the 
deep dark brown which \ve receive them with. 

It is wonderful how.various are the'sources whence we 
derive our comforts and our luxuiies. And it is still more 
wonderful how little pains we bestow upon investigating 
those sources, and how little gratitude we feel and mani¬ 
fest towards him to whose benevolence we owe them. In¬ 
dependent of the great share which ignorance may fairly 
be assumed to have in the production t )f this want of 
gratitude, ignorance upon such subjects is always dis¬ 
graceful, and not unfrequently productive of shauie and 
annoyance to those who possess it. To praise the fla¬ 
vour of an article of comfort or luxury, and then to con¬ 
fess ourselves ignorant of its origin, and natural his¬ 
tory, is surely very discreditable. To the pain of avowing 
such ignorance, all young persons arc liable; and all in¬ 
genuous and well organised minds would suffer an ex¬ 
ceedingly painful emotion, should some well-intended 
question draw such an avowal forth from them. 

If there were another reason for our recommending the 
pursuit of general knowledge, we should consider this 
single one, amply cogent and imperative. But, in fact, 
when we recommend this kind of study, we do not require 
a painful, a difficult, or a disagreeable task. The means 
are as pleasant and amusing as the end is useful. Every 
hour spent In the pursuit of such knowledge, it an hdur 
which is-npt only well and profitably, but also very delight¬ 
fully spent. And, comparatively speaking, a very few of 
the hours fit our. life thus spent will be productive of great 
credit, and of great service to us during the whole term of 
our existence, 


Courage consists haeardintt without fear, but in being 

resolutely minded in » just cause— Plutarch. 

Kxowi.ei gk is proud that he has learned so much; VVisoM* is 
humble that ha knows no mors**— Cowper. 

He is sufficiently well learned, that knows how to dt W*Uw*A 
has pewer enough to refrain from evil,— Cinro. 


* i, s. Arabia Ftlix. 



THE ADVANTAGES 


OF*CONVERSATION. 


A .. , ** '' 

CosvmwaTio)* calls to light what has ..been., odgsd in all tha 
ncesses and secret chambers of 'the soul.' By oceosi .'ia^ hints 
tad incidents, it brings former useful notions into remembrance; 
it unfolds *«m4 displays the hhMc^treasures of knowledge, with 
which reading^bbservation, and stydy, had before furnished the 
mind. By nfttfual discourse, this squl is awakened, and allured to 
- bring forth fry, of knowledge, and it learns how to render 

them most useful to mankind; but a man of vast reading without 
conversation is like a miser, who lives only far himself. . 

In free and friendly conversation, our intellectual powers are 
mom animated, and out spirits act with more vigour fa the pursuit 
of unknown truths. There is a sharpness and sagacity of thought 
thgt kttendl' it, beyond what we find whilst we are shut up iti 
retirement- Often does it happen, that in free discourse new 
^tho^ghtt are Vfangely s'ruck out, and those seeds of truth sparkle 
and blaze through the company, which, in calm and silent reading, 
would Aever have been exulted. By conversation, we both give 
tmd receive this benefit; as flints, when put into motion and strik¬ 
ing against each other, produce on both sides living fire, which 
would never have risen from the same material in a state of rest. 

Jn conversing with ingenious and learned men, we bring our 
sentiments to the test, and learn in a more compendious way what 
the world will judaaof them; how mankind will receive them; 
what objections iflpm raised against them; what defects there 
are in our schemes; and how to correct our mistakes; which ad¬ 
vantages are not so easily obtained by our private meditations, for 
self-love, as well as the narrowness of our views, tempts us all to 
pa«s too favourable an opinion on our own schemes, whereas, the 
variety of genius in our opinion will stand in the View of mankind 


at large. 

Another considerable advantage of conversation is, that it fur¬ 
nishes the student with a knowledge of men, and the affairs of 
life, as reading furnishes him with book-learning. A man who 
has dwelt all his days among books may have amassed together a 
heap of notions, and still be a mere scholar, which is a contempt¬ 
ible sort of character in the world. A hermit, who has been always 
shut up in his cell, in a college, has contracted a sort of mould and 
rust upon his soul, and all his airs of behaviour have a certain 
awkwardness in them, but these awkward airs are worn off by de¬ 


grees in company; the rust and the mould are filed and brushed 
off by polite conversation. The scholar then becomes a citizen or 
a gentleman, a neighbour or a friend; he learns how to dress his 
sentiments in the fairest colours, as well as to set them in the 
dearest light. Thus, he produces his ideas to public inspection 
with honour, he makes use of them in the world, and he improves 
his tbeoiies by practice.— IVatts. 


lb 


An eagle is said to be able to cleave a man’s skull at a single 
blow. The golden eagle was known among thp tacients as the 
bird of Jupiter. 

The sparrowhawk was held in great veneration among the an¬ 
cient Egyptians. They represented their god Osiris under this 
form. 

Qoedrfigbtmg was a favourite diversion among the Athenians. 

No fish is capable of living so Itfag out of water as the eel. 
Eels were held m great estimation by'.thijrSybarites. 

The pike is remarkable for its ichgegity.and voracity. It will 
attack any ftah smaller than itself? ‘•'isy--' 

Pliny informs us that the famous fishponds of H&rrius were sold 
far 3M331.6*. fld., and those of JLucuUus at the same price. 


*. THE GIRAFFE. 

. * ' ■ ' '*■ 

Ahcivntly, the Giraffe was tolerably well known in 
Europe. In the triumphal games of the. Circus, and in. 
grand triumphal processions, the Romano frequently cx$* 
hibited several or them at a tiraq, But for a-space of 
nearly four centuries this, very beautiful and singular 
animat was never sepn in any European couhtry. This 
i.cijrcupisttmce, added to the exaggerated statement# made 
of ia peculiarities by some romancing old writers, ac¬ 
tually caused a very general doubt whether such an 
animal were, really in existence. - It was not until within 
the last half century that tjiis doubt was* dispelled by 
the narrative of a celebrated French traveller,* who 
killed one in Great Namaqua Land, in Africa. His 
narrative of the occurrence is extremejy graphic, and 
indicates all the delight which an enthusiastic traveller 
may be well supposed to have fe!t in being the first 
to solve a doubt so generally felt, and so unreservedly 
expressed by the naturalists and men of letters. His 
account of the animal is so correct in its agreement 
with the characteristics of the beautiful creature which 
was presented to the late king, George IV., and which, 
unfortunately, sank beneath the change in its climate 
and habits, that, we shall avail ourselves of the sub¬ 
stance of it. 

The Giraffe has been erroneously represented to feed 
solely upon tbe leaves and tender twigs of a species of the 
acacia, peculiar to that part of Africa in which the animal 
is found. Thiy is not the case; for, though the animal is 
very partial ..to tliis food, it grazes, when the pasture is 
sufficiently plentiful to allow it to do so, just as the cow 
does'; which animal it^lso resembles in beipg rutnina^, 
and in having cleft hoofs. The head outface of le 
animal are slender, and deer-like; ^hic)», ( te*emblaoce is 
particularly striking in the cleamett'ttad brilliancy of the 
eyes. At the upper part <of its head the Giraffe has two 
bony excrescences, whicbJjavc, at a distance, the appear¬ 
ance of incipient horns, The mouth is singularly small, 
and the jaws are each furnished with six molar teeth on 
each side, but the ujpgier jaw is destitute of incisors, of 
which the lower one » provided with eight. The legs are 
slender, except qt the knees, which have a remarkable 
prominence ofbone. It is vulgarly represented that the 
fore legs of this abimjal are out of all proportion longer 
than its hind ones. This is hot the case; and the error 
has arisen from the vfery great length of the animal’s neck 
ami the depth of its withers, by which the fore legs nre ’ 
made to seem longer than the hind ones, though there 
is scarcely any, if any, difference in length between 
them. 

When young the Giraffe is of a lightish red colour; but, 
as they advance in years, the male changes to a very dark 
brown, and the female to a yellowish brown. 

The Giraffe which was kept at Windsor, and which 
scarcely lived two years there, was an extremely fine 
animal, and increased nearly eighteen inches in stature 
during that time! Considering what it suffered by change 
of diet and confinement, we may very reasonably suppose 
that its dimensions at its, death, which we subjoin, fall 
<hmt of those of its species which grow to maturity'in 
their native clime. 


• Io^yaillaflL 
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OJFAFTE AT WINDSOR. , 

PttT. IHCRt*. 

From top of head to bottom of hoof . 10 8 
Leqgtll of head ' . .19 

Fr&ftt top of head to insertion of neck 4 0 
’» Ftoto mtertion of neck to elbow . .23 

Elbow to upper- part of knee . .18 

..'.wlfp&r part of knee to fetlock joint . 1 11 

Fetlock joint to bottom of hoof . . 0 10 

Length of back . . . . .31, 

From croup to bottom of hoof . .58 

Back to bottom of hoof . . .29 

Length of hoof . . . . . 0 7 4 



MIRROR OF THE'MONTH. 


DECEMBER. 

No month in the year is more interesting than Dfi- 
ci*M hr n, though it is subject to many vicissitudes and 
changes of its atmosphere. At this period of the year 
Nature seems to endure a conflict between the enetgy of 
maturity and the approaching debility of hoary age, and 
may afford a simile of that time when the vigour of Man 
sinks in the stream of life ; and seems to indicate that the: 
waters of oblivion are about, to cover him for ever: such, 
however, will not be his fate. He shall emerge from the 
stream, and rise with more than renovated strength, when 
the current shall have run out, and time be merged into 
eternity. 

We rejoice, and make merry in this month, because we 
have leisure to do so. The opportunity is not lost to com¬ 
memorate past events; and we associate together with 
great glee and satisfaction to renew, or confirm, relative 
affections and friendships; nor do wc sink into despon- 
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tlency, while we behold the cold icy fetters binding our 
parent Earth in frozen bondage. We know by expe¬ 
rience tb'e time of her release, and wc anticipate the renewal 
of blooming youth, and cheerful freedom, when Spuing 
shall melt her shackles, coflferm her liberty, throw over hep 
the green mantle, dappled with daisies, and .crown her 
with buds of promise, sibd flowers fit fat hep-smiling fea¬ 
tures. Yet this is not permanent; it was before, and is 
to come; it is an annual change; it passeth away and 
returneth, but stayeth not; her bloom ceases, her mantle 
decays; the flowers wither, and agaijt she becomes a victim 
to the benumbing grasp of pRo^imNT..* 

One day in this month is set apart to Celebrate the full 
opening of that bud of hope, which for ages had tyeen in 
embryo, in the bosoms of inspired meu aione, but broke 
forth at length as the harbinger of a glorious'Qcn.itiq'la. 
Spring to precede a summer of everlasting liberty; a 
beatitude of beauty, of perpetual bloom, and of blostogas, 
undecaying. Of that day we shall speak more partictnarly 
in due course and rotation,, as we observe on,re¬ 
markable days of this interesting month; first premising 
some general explanations. 

Ail the remarkable days in our Curistian Calendar 
are such as hare been set apart, and ordained by the Ca¬ 
tholic Church; and some of them out of superstition alone. 
It is not, therefore, in a religious sense, that we are called 
upon to observe them, a3 a duty we our Creator, 

but rather as being convenient fur uifjp in society, and 
by general consent, admitting the keeping of those days 
to avoid the confusion and inconvenience that would be 
experienced by individual, or sectarian caprice in any 
alteration of them. Even the keeping of the Sabbath on 
different days is often an impediment to the course of 
business between Jews and Christians. It was an ultra 
kind of zeal which induced the Christian woild to convert 
the first day of the week into the seventh; and had no 
foundation better than a rooted aversion to that people, 
and the rites of their, synagogue* f.'' Not that Christians 
should guard their Sabbath Day less on that account; 
it is their day of rest, in commemoration of God’s work 
being .finished, when he formed the. Universe:; and, 
being so, should also be a day of humiliation and thanks¬ 
giving; as indeed every day ought to be, for the good 
gifts bestowed upon us, and the provision He has made to 
supply all our necessities. 

These general remarks will demonstrate the spirit with 
which we take upon us to give the history.of noted days, 
their origin, to what purpose devoted, and the prevalent 
customs of our forefathers, at those times and seasons, 
which fall .within the month of December. The know¬ 
ledge t»f these things is amusing, and cannot fail of com¬ 
municating pleasure with information. We will begin 
witli the Chronicles of the season, and follow with other 
important phenomena. 

The name of the month December was given by Jtn.lus 
C.esar, meaning the tenth month, as they began their 

__ . at/ 

* Proses ertrX, the daughter of Jupiter and Ceret, wife of 
Pluto, &c. This Table is a Protopopaia or Personification of 
the Ant, which in Autumn begins to destroy the flowers and debi¬ 
litate the trees. Pnos crunk is therefore said to gather flowers on 
Earth, and then retire ad iaftrnam, m to shades below.-. They 
sacrificed to her a barrel^hfkifer, the season of the year, winter, cold 
winds, &c. '■■> , . . 

t The persecutions tws, at various times, for several 

centuries, evince the trU'tn of this observation, and serve to show 
how far ignorant zeal may be instrumental to the most cruel bar¬ 
barity. 



reckoning from March, tod ended with February, for 
which month they could ojily allow twenty-eight 'day*. 
December appeart, by the most authentic record* we Have, 
to claim nearly the same customs from time imtne'rAoml. 
Saturn alia, or Feasts in hoiifiar of Saturn ,*ivere kept 
iq. December, longbefore RoMpiUB had laid the founda¬ 
tion of* the city of Komi:, in' Itftly. Of these feasts, the 
learned MACHpBiua ha* written a Treatise, but has not 
gi»ii any information of their origin; the manner of them 
was, with sacriffct» and public worship: the.people makihg 
merry, and servants’being allowed gi-eat liberty: even 
slaves had a sort of temporary manumission given them; 
and distinctions seemed for a time suspended. Besides this, 
they made presents, masters to servants, and also friends to 
one-Rnother; no war was to be proclaimed, nor any male¬ 
factors put to death during this festival *, the schools kept 
a vacation; and nothing but mirth arwl freedom was to 
In* mgt with among the people. All this is still practised, 
but in a In ore refined and intelligent manner, amorig the 
modfcrn people of all the civilized nations of the Earth 
Our S&xon ancestors had the same customs in this month 
at what they called Yule time, hence it appears, that the 
customs ana ceremonies observed in December are of 
great antiquity. The following arc the most noted in our 
Calendar. 

6rn—ST. NICHOLAS. 

St. Nicholas was bishop of RIyra, in Lycia, and is 
reported to have been of so charitable a disposition that 
he portioned three young women, who were reduced jp 
circumstances, by secretly conveying money into their 
father’s house, lie was formerly considered the protector 
of virgins, anti is now esteemed in Catholic countries, as 
the Guardian Saint of Mariners. He is also patron of 
the company of Parish Clerks, in London. He died 
about the year 392. On this day, the scholars of Eton 
College hold a Montem, in remembrance of Sr. Ni¬ 
cholas. Mr. Fosbroke, in his “ Economy of Monastic 
Life," thus alludes to the “ Boy Bishop 

“ Were il a certain consecrated day 
The Bishop Bov, and his procession small 
Of hornbook people, march’d in long array 
Decked with the mitre, saml.il, stall', and pall. 

He scaled the laughing choir's superior stall, 

His little train paired off on either Side, 

Strange was the scene, when they endeavoured all ' 

The chanted mass with discoids to divide. 

And howled, and yelled, and grinned, and hissed, and 
laughed, aud cried." 

St. Nicholas being the reputed patron of children, 
it has been common on this day to leave some pretty thing, 
or some nice eatable in the way, for them to find, imputing 
the kindness to Sr. Nicholas towards all good children; 
a very absurd custom, calculated to give them erroneous 
, ideas, and to sow the seeds of superstition in tjp?ir minds. 
In the year 1299, Edward I., on his war to Scotland, 
permitted one of the Boy Bishops to say Vespers before 
Dim, in his chapel at Ifcton, near Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 


i * Saturn, the God of Time, representing the first age of the 
world, or that which is denominated the golden age. He was the 
» 0 H of Heaven and Harth. The sacrifices to him were kids, goats, 
and fnutstaf the Earth. .Previous tOiigcrificing the anirual, they 
poured wine-upon its head, to whiglfAixib thus alludes:— 


‘ Co wanton goat, Rbqwt 
On the young shoots, ' 


’»rd browse 
stbp-Ure rising juice. 


You’ll leave enough to pour twiweeu your horns, 
■When for your sake the hallow’d altar burn*,’’ 


and made a eoftsiderabte Resent %todlfM* 
boyS'tiha%came upd son^with him. ' 

8™.—CONCEPTION OP THE VIRGIN \ 

This 'festival was instituted by Ansel**, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, for the safe arrival of- the wed 
Tin; Con tiuEROR r which had enduret^jB terrible'stqrm at 
sea; but, an epigj^ptftL Co^HCil heltF at Oxford, hi 1222, 
decided that it w«>Dptiohtil,'as to the keeping, it, and. not 
obligatory through'toy canon of the church. AksSlk 
seem* to nave chosen this day. ,«•> - ' 

13i«.'— SAINT LtJCY. 

A virgin of great sanctity and purity of life. She de¬ 
voted her days to religion, and lived in celibacy. $h# 
gave also her fortune to the poof," that she might not 
teazed by suitors, and particularly to get rid of one who, be¬ 
ing vexed at his disappointment, accused hef before Pascka* 
sius, a heathen judge, who, because she was a Christian, ... 
put her to cruel tortures, under which she fell a Martyr, -* 
tn the year 303. 

16th.—-O SAPHjpfTIA, 

That is, O Wisdom, the beginning of a Latin anthem, 
that used to be sung in tho church from this day until 
Christmas Eve. It was for the honour of Our JSavivur , 9 
Advent. —(For the article Advent, see Dec. !;) 

2 1st— SAINr'tHGMAS, THE APOSTLE, 

Tiiomas, sumamed Dldymos, or the Twin, was a Jew, 
probably a Galilean?' ne is noted only for his unbelief ju 
to the Resurrection of Christ from the dead. It is said na 
whs killed by the lances of some people who were instigated 
by the Bi&mins. This day is the shortest to all the regiona 
north of the equator; at London it is aboj pKI »hatesii' 
minutes, and about 7 seconds. On this citizen* 

of London choose their officers, cpmmon qritfndl, Sec., of 
the different wards; and it a day of con¬ 

siderable activity and busU^in the metropolis. This was 
likewise a day of publiqinterest at Rome, where they held 
a festival in honour of goddess of Silence and Cheer¬ 
fulness, who they iinagteljd could cure the disorders of the 
throat, which frcquentf^HOvailed at this season. This day 
was also sacred toHAnCUtts, the Theban, whose twelve 
labours and exploit*, are recorded in history, and whose 
judicious.choice of.yirtue in preference to pleasure, as de¬ 
scribed by XenophOn, jf so well known. He is accounted 
to have ridden tbe ear$)» of many monsters. 

• At this period of the year mists often prevail very much 
about the metropolis, which has given rise to the saying of 
" Dark Days before Christmas." Thomson thus re¬ 
minds us of the season : 

“ Winter comes to rule tlie year. 

Sullen and sad with all his rising train, 

Vapours and clouds and storms. 

Now when the cheerless empire of the sky ■ 

To Capricorn the Centaur Richer yields. 

And tierce At/uarius stains the inverted year. 

Hung o'er the farthest veri$e of heaven, the Sun 
S carce spreads through ether the dejected day, 

Faint are his gleams, and ineffectual shoot 
His straggling rays iu honwwtal tines 
Through the thick an, as clothed in cloudy storm. 

Weak, wan, and hroiul he skirts the southern sky, 

And soon descending to the long daik night, 

Wide-shading all the prostrate world resigns." 

This season seems to require more than ordinary charity 
towards the poor and destitute. It greatly increases their 
wants, and bv the frequent inclemency of the weather, 
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'fids to,their, miseries. The benevolent heart will, no 
doubt, commiserate their sufferings, and endeavour to alle¬ 
viate their misfortunes. The blessings of Heaven await 
on those Who, hold out the hand of benevolence and charity 
towards their afflicted fellow creattiros; their deeds are 
regordkcLin the registry of everlasting life, and they,shall 
bytop wietins lose theu reward. 

* 25™.— CHRISTMAS My. 

To Christians, this day is truly interesting, and if we 
look uponft in the light of Christianity, it will awaken in 
ns strong sensations of a very serious nature. On this day, 
we celebrate the birth of Ciiuirt, the Messiah, sent by 
God to fulfif the Promise .that had been announced by 
the Prophets, that Man should be redeemed from the 
.penalty of death for his transgressions; and that light and 
life should be lpadc manifest by the Gospel. Our present 
condition shows that the promise has been fulfilled: the 
doctrines of this divine Missionary have lifted up the veil 
that covered the knowledge of truth, and cast a light that 
shall spread to all the corners of the world. To . profane 
thi# day by thoughtless revelry or idle dissipation, must be 
ail odious perversion of our sacred duties, and a total mis¬ 
application of our privileges. The strict observance of this 
day vvas enjoined by the Catholic church nbout the year 
/>00 : and, with just reason, it continues to be kept holy by 
all denominations of Christians, however they may differ 
in other matters of faith. The nanie of the day is derived 
from Chri<ti Missi, or the Mass of Christ; and is of 
Homan original. But while we keep this day in solemn 
♦dm em bra nee of our great spiritual delivery, we are not 
bound to fall in with the superstitions that ignorance has 
attached to its institution. At the birth of Christ there 
S#ere aoHWMtfngular coincidences: the Temple oe Jan is 
was shut, pepce being established all over the world;* 
the Oracle or Du.riiost ceased to speak, and whs con¬ 
sulted no more. At this time, Augustus Cnesar was Em¬ 
peror of the Romans, aud Jvb.la was committed to the 
government of IIerod. 

The pastimes and recreations indulged in at this festive 
season arc strikingly like those of the ancient Saturnalia 
The custom of ornamenting our churches and houses with 
sprigs of evergreen plants is as old a* the Anglo-Saxons, 
they having a great veneration for »«eh embellishments, 
particularly the misletoe, of which a J$fce jtfgjfed seems to 
.continue at the present day. It has been supposed that 
when Alfred expelled the barbarous Danes, the chiutlies 
which thgv had polluted being recovered and purified, 
green boufgs were stuck up in those temples as symbols of 
consecration and purity; as well as to show the everlasting 
continuance of the Christian religion, and its never-fading 
viituos. The rude gambols and mimicry of old times 
begin to wear away, and are now principally confined to 
the lower ranks of society. They are, however, still con¬ 
tinued in the northern dbunties; Gimons go about fan¬ 
tastically caparisoned, and endeavour to divert the country 
people, for which they get rewarded with some of the good 
things that have, been abundantly collected fur this occa¬ 
sion ; Christmas pies, pluinpuddings, tarts, custards, and 
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* The Tbmim.k of Janos was shut in times of Pear'- lie is 
represented with twn faces; the one looking backtevrd, ihe oram 
Jbncurd. He is fabled to have taught 1 'ie Italians to plant vinos. 
&c. lie is by some considered to have been Noau. 

J The Oracle of Apollo was consulted by the Grteks in all 
matters of importance. It stood on Mount Parnassus, near die city 
they fancied to be the middle if the \Yum,ol „ 


«f JQslphos, which i 


other edibles are supplied, and disappear with extreme 
rapidity. Some feasting and liberality yet continues among 
the more opulent, and 

" The smoking sirloin stretched immense 
Prom side to side in-which with desperate knife 
They deep incision make, and tylk the while; 

Of England’s glory ne’er to be defkced) ■ -dt& 
Nor wanting be the brown October drawn '• 

Mature and perfect from his dark retreat 

Of thirty years.” ' * ’ ‘JH 

Thomson. 

The Waits, a party of musician*, who go about by 
night some days before Christmas, as well as the Beadle, 
Scavengers, Arc., never fail to visit the inhabitants 
of cvevy street for Christmas boxes ; and those .parish 
worthies present the householders with copies of this Bills 
of Mortality within the limits of the district so called at 
London. • . > 

It can hardly be necessary to mention the misuse of me 
gifts and bounties of this frolicsome season, the licentious¬ 
ness aud intemperance of some people heiug too notorious 
to pass unobserved. It is no wonder then that the better 
taste and refinement of this age begin to repudiate all 
such mischievous fooleries. To give some ideas of the 
merriments of our ancestors, we present the following ex¬ 
tract from original autographs in the British Museum— 

“ Cardinal Woi.sky, who was Prime Minister to 
Henry VIII. in 15*25, established a household' for the. 
Princess Mary, she being then the Princess Royal; and 
[die also appointed the various officers and servants of her 
establishment. The following document is a copy of one 
presenter! to Wolsey, for instructions how to proceed at 
the succeeding Christmas 

“ Please it youre Gracf, for the great, repaire 6f 
straungers, supposed unto the Pryncesxe, honourable 
householdc, this solempnc fest of Christmas. 

■“ We humbly beseeehe the same to let us know youre 
gracious pleasure conccrnyng as well a ship of silver for 
the alines disshe requysyte for her high estate and spice 
plats, us also for trumpetts, and a rebek to be sent,, and 
whether we shall appoyntc any Lord of Mysnilc fo t the 
said honourable householde, provide for cuterluds, dis- 
gysvngs, or plcyes in the sed I’cst, or for banket or twelf 
iivght. And in likawise whether the Princess shall sende 
unynewe ycres gifts to the Kinge, the Quenc, your Grace, 
and the Frcnsshe Quene, & of the value and devise of the 
same. Besechyng yome Grace also to pardon our busy 
and importunate, suts to the same in sitche behalfe made. 
Thus our light syngler good Lord, we pray the holy 
Tif^ayte have you in his holy preservation. At Teoxbury 
the urij day of November, Youre humble Orators. 

{ John Exon 
Jeiler Grevile 
Peter Burnell ,■ 
John Balter 
G. Bromley 
Thomas Audeley." 
Doubtless, bh Grace the Cardlfaal allowed the . recrea¬ 
tions prayed for, jand this specimen may serve for a 
Mirror of that;At.£, as it respects these revels and 
pastimes then practised, gome singular customs are set 
in use, in the IlighlandMf Scotland, the recital of which 
may be amusing. On Ghtftftnai.Day, the first object is 
to make the PrschdaCdm or sour scones (cakes) 
the oatmeal for whioh hfta beea steeped in soawns bowtv, 
a fortnight before. These being baked, and distributed 
among the family, then follow branded-bannocks and 



nick perm. New sowans are also'Supplied aftt^kaving 
been boiled to the consistence of molasses, being pouted 
into bickers upon the Lagan le vieh, or yeast bread. 
The young people then amuse themselves with swing 4 cine 
of than being seated in the swing, calls to anotnfer, 'Ei 
mi.,tu akal " “ I'llftai your kail;" to this the other re- 
pl{^ “ Cha ni u mu chat," “ You shan’t eat my kail," 
and instantly gives a strong push to set the swing going. 
Those that are prepared for the sport go to the Xiuva- 
triuchd, or prize-shooting; and others to the Ltiuchd* 
vouil, or striking of the ball: tired with these sports they 
retire to Sonsy haggis, to allay the appetite, and from that 
to the flowing bowl and sparkling glass, over which the 
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/StVi^elates his exploits in days of auld langsyne, with 
suchjjtdd-itions as may serve to make the young ones stare 
withr’wonder at deeds they shall never be able to imitate. 

36TU.—SAINT STEPHEN 

was the first Deacon chosen by the 
APostfcfa of Jesus Christ. He was arraigned before the 
Sanhcdrik, or Jewish Council, for prophesying the de¬ 
struction of their Temple and City: and while quoting the 
Old Testament in vindication or his assertions, he was 
seized by the people, carried violently out of the city, and 
stoned to death, A. D. 33. This good Christian died 
praying for his murderers. 

27tu— SAINT JOHN, TIIE EVANGELIST. 

Sr. John was the author of the Apocalypse, or the 
Book of llr.v elations, in the New Testament, written 
by him while suffering banishment in the Isle of Patmos, 
situated in the Archipelago. After the death of his per¬ 
secutor, Domitian, he returned to Ephesus, where he nad 
before resided. There he composed his Gospel, A.D. 96. 
fie died in the reign of Trajan, about the year 100. He 
is supposed to have founded the Churches of Smyrna, 
Pergamus, Thyatira, Sardis, Philadelphia, and Laodicea. 

28ru.—INNOQF-NTS. 

This is often called Christmas Day, on account of the 
Masses said on the occasion of its institution, which was 
to commemorate the slaughter of the Jewish children by 
order of Herod, the Teirarck. This festival ,is very an¬ 
cient, but the exact time of its establishment is not men¬ 
tioned in any Chronology. 

Slsr.—SAINT SYLVESTER. 

Saint Sylvester was Bishop of Rome. He sue 
cceded Miltiadf.s in 314. He was accounted a pious 
and benevolent Churchman. He instituted several rites 
and ceremonies of the llomish Church, as asylums, palhfc" 
mitres, &c. He died A. D. 334. ; 

Having gone through the list of remarkable days hi 
the month of December, so far as regards oat, Calendar, 
as the ancient church has appointed, we wu now pro- 
celd to notice some other occurrences relative to Lay 
events, regarding Chronology and Biography. 


; HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL MEMORANDA. 

On the first of .this month died HgNRY I.,. King of 
England, at St. Dennis, at Rouen, in VkmKbe, in the 67th 
year of his age, said the thirty-fifth q^hils reign, leaving his 
daughter Matilda heiress of aH hHf&ominions; but Ste¬ 
phen, Earl of Plots, son of the fourth daughter 

of William the Con QUEaps^riMmed the throne: this 
usurpation caused a civil war, which terminated by 
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On the second of .this month, in 1554, TERbtihAjrn CSu. 
tee, the .Soaiu&b jgenergi;who subdued ’Mexico, di'edNjfci 
village nijjj* Semis, in‘ Spain. On this day, in 
Mungo Park commenced his travels into, Africa, to ea- 
plorfe thtf interior regions, , In about eighmUT months he 
traversed upwards of U00 tnik& but in,% subsequent 
attempt perished. On mis day, in WQ&, Bonaparte was 
crowned Emperor Pope Piv* VII. I a the 

following year waif™fai€ f mf celebrated battle of Av#« 
raRtiTir, between uM-Fabsch and the allied-amiies of 
Austria and RussrA, in which the French were victorious. 
Austcrlitz is a small village, east of Brinn, ja Moravia, in 
latitude 49 degrees north, and longitude 17 degrees east. 

On the 3d, in 1309, the Ionian islands submitted to 
the British, and put themselves tinder their protection. 
This acquisition of dominion was confirmed by the Treaty 
of the Allied Powers in 1814., • * 

On the 4th, in 1745, the young Pretender entered 
Dm. by, on his march towards London, but was obliged to 
return and abandon tho enterprise. . 

On the same day in 1792, died Ds PoftpYCE, an ambient 
Physician. He was a native of Aberdeen, and gained great 
celebrity for medical skill. On this day also, in 1806, the 
Victory man of war, with the remains of Admiiial Load 
Nelson, arrived at Portsmouth. TUe,-funeral took place 
in London, the 9lh of Jamjtrv. His body was interred at 
St. Pawl’s Cuvrch, London. ' 

On this day,-, in 1705, died John Bewick, a distin¬ 
guished artist in woad-ahjgrav tffgg. He was a native of 
Avington; on the BsSSImm the Tyne, a few miles from 
Newcastle. In 1808 died, Dr. William Hawks, the 
founder of the, Humane Institution for the recovery of 
drowned persona- He was born at Islington ia 1736. 

On the 6th, in 1421, was born Henry VI,;ii,£Windsor, 
which being the anniversary of Sr. Nicholas, he dedi¬ 
cated King's College, at Cambridge, tp that Saint and the 
Virgin Mary. 

In 1670, Henry Jenkins, at the amazing age of 169, 
was interred on this day. At Bolton, a few miles from 
York. He was a man or obscure parentage, and for a 
long time followed the occupation of a fisherman, but at 
the latter period of his 11$ he remained a humble peasant. 
Temperance and peace of mind contributed greatly to 
lengthen his life; k constitution naturally good, and a 
salubrious.air in which hA. breathed, also tended to protract 
his dissolution. Co teds, the poet, has drawn nis cha« 
rapter in the following picturesque description 
,> ■' .^ok happy 1 and in my account, denied 

TTtat sensibility of pain with which k 

, Refinement is endued ; thriie happy thou. 

.Thy frame robust and hardy, feels indeed 
The piercing cold, but feels it ununparr’d j 
The learned finger never need explore 
Thy vigorous pulse : e’en the uuhealthful st, 

That breathes the spleen, and searches ev’ry bone 
Of the infirjn, is wholesome air to thee. 

Come hither, ye that press your beds of down 
And sleep not; see him sweating <>Vr his bread 
Before he eats it. ’fis the pnni.d cure 
I«t soften’d into mercy; made the pledge 
Ofcheerfiil days, and nudits without a groan. 

COW'PER. 

Jenkins, according to the best accounts of him, lived a 
quiet unreflecting life, more of the aninml than the intel¬ 
lectual man. _ , 

On the 7th, B. C. 43, Cicero, the great Romatt Witor 


philosopher, vm murdered, neer hi. .i ll., i.lU l T . 
thettnn. “• ”? ™*“ ** ““ epP"'” 1 llhe enormity of thi. «nwm.uoo ra much I WHWI °? 
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ftife circumstance of nemg perpetrated by Pontius, a 1 but, afwa time, abe^their skins, appear in a form that 
'jnan for whom Clceao formerly pleaded; and also foy the I bears no resemblance to what they were before, tftkj^wmg. 


u&ferov Stmix* H#*ms a great pad^ot"%nd ( f-wfaicl^ jkSfMps from tife 
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d&l with much heroism, and le^j^Bttting impression of I Jfteir. production, to another that.: wouJdK 
Admiration and resnect on the minds of all who 'witnessed Thus, the. insects, in their egg state,, resemble ptiluoy, 
execution. whiehis-fixed by an anchor. As they^eome *to imiturity, 

« The boldest son of public weal they sink deeper, and at last, *hen they leave the$ egg# 

See Sydney leaning $’cr the block! his mien, as worms, they creep at the bottom, where thev make 

His voice, his hand, unshaken, clear, serene; thetnseWcs lodgements in a kind, of cement. They* ire 

ITnconquer’d patriot 1 form’d by ancient lore always produced in stagnant pools, but never »u a ’gjljfcn.* 

JJ* i ov * ° f ancient freedom to restore. Before they turn to flying insects, they have been aSnsrtie 

■ •» -"*?■« <°™»-. 
l-, , . \ a r j j .t u of these creatures may be observed m stagntuu^Httm 

the charge against Sydney was founded on the Rye- from t h« beginning of May till Winter, as small gr*with 
Hbu*eplot, m the reign of Chamim II.. for the parti- their head downwards, their hinder parts-on Mwrface 
cutoe of which our readers are referred to the History of of the water; from whicll part arises sideways a kind of 

England. . vent-hole, or small hollow tubo or funnel, wfcjiph -is tho 

," )P r s, Ar o* Organ of/espiration. The hearths armed with, v jkpoks.that 

ur vflAia. serve to seize on insects, or on small pieces of grass, on 

^ ,<ti||4 .. * ; Which it feeds- On the sides are four small fins, by which 

1 *si ^ ivlf T fi T \ £ I D the insect swims about, and dives to the bottom. After 

fTra. 1^tf » § 1 f remaining about three weeks in a reptile situation, they 

* become transformed into a nymph-like state, or chrysaled, 

* which is, rolled up into .a spiral form. When they pre in 
the form of chrysalids, they are constantly on the water to 
\ * \ \V draw breath, during which they abstain from eating, but 

. ^ \ V ' upon the least motion unrol and plunge to the bottom, by 

$>*£ - small paddles at their hinder parts. After about four days 

-'IK. * fasting they pass to the state of Gnats. A moment befowf 

<) ™ T 19 m A<iUATIC ,IAIfi * water was its element ;* but now, being become an aerial 

Of all livinfp*!J»*IJ^«fcjg£t known those produced m fluids insect, it can no longer live in water. The trunk, pf this 
ore among the most cunouftairfthese there are many kinds, little insect is placed umjer its throat, and is a long scaly 
Some appear to be really fish, and pre natural inhabitants of sheath, which incloses several stings, that are daited into 
the water all their lived; others %e there but occasionally, any body they may wish to penetrate, and serve as con- 
in the manner of GWats, whiSk from eggs dropped by ductors for the blood, or juice; and, when examined 
their parents in the water, bonne swimming animals; J through* a microscope, the points arp so fine as scarcely to 
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re natural inhabitants of sheath, which incloses several stings, that are daited into 
s there but occasionally, any body they may wish to penetrate, and serve as con- 
from eggs dropped by ductors for the blood, or juice; and, when examined 
jhe swimming animals; I through* a microscope, the points arp so fine as scarcely to 
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be discerned. The head v of the Gnat is adorned with a 
plume of feathers; and the whole body appears to be in¬ 
vested with scales and hair, which prevent it from being 
injured. Though the Gnats of Europe are capable of 
producing great irritation, they arc harmless when com- 
pared.to those of America and the East, where the natives 
pro under the necessity of anointing their bodies with oil, to 
pntytnf thcm from being absolutely tortured by their sting. 


From the abotr|Rg will be observed, that Gnats intjwlf 
first state are like w&tms, and arejn&^ttatiof tWifpfor; 
in their second aUMratfaiey cha«-'nmih '‘m M totiirpm- 
; tftubkms creatures, 1 th.utthe air amtlNiMPV, and . 
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DURHAM, 


The county of Durham A in form a triangle. Accord¬ 
ing to the earliest account Durham formed parrot the 
country inhabited by the BaiOAVTSt; and during the 
Saxon Hiftarch y it formed part of Hie kingdom of the 
Nortuumbers. 

It is bounded on the east by the (Herman Ocean, on the 
west by Westmorland end Cumberland, and on the south 
by the river Tees, which divides U from Yorkshire. It is 
about forty-fire miles in length, thirty-five in breadth, and 
107 iu circumference. 

That part of the county which borders on Cumberland 
consists chiefly of naked hills and barren moors, but pos¬ 
sessed of very rich and numerous mines, particularly of 
Lead. The eastern and more central parts have au ex¬ 
cellent soil, and, for the most part, a level aspect. Though 
nearly all kinds of agricultural produce are raised here in 
abundance and perfection, the chief attention of the Dur¬ 
ham farmers is directed to the breeding of cattle. The 
Durham oxen, which are of uncommon size, are in very 
great demand in the southern counties, as also arc its 
sheep, of which there are two distinct breeds, the long 
woolcd, and the short wooled. It is watered by the rivers 
Derwent, Wear, and Tees, with some other streams of 
less note. 

The most, important town of this county is its capital 
Durham which is most picturesquely situated upon the 
Wear. Some part of this city is very ancient, but much 
of it has been erected within the last century and a half. 
Though like all cities to which additions have been made 
from time to time, it is very irregularly built; yet, from its 
peculiarity of situation, upon the craggy rocks of the river, 
and surrounded by woods, Durham has a very handsome 
appearance. To this the general elegance aud neatness of 
its buildings greatly contribute. Its cathedrul is particu¬ 
larly magnificent. Some woollen goods are manufactured 
at Durham to a considerable extent; but its chief source 
of profit is Mustard, which is grown in its vicinity in great 
abundance, and of a very superior quality. In the neigh¬ 
bourhood of this city, in 1346, was fought a tremendous 
battle between the English army and that of Scotland, 
when the latter was utterly defeated, and their king, 
David Bruce, was made prisoner. This action is com¬ 
memorated by a stone monument, called Neville’s Cross, 
which is still standing in the vicinity of the city. Ten 
miles from Durham, and like it pleasantly and pictu¬ 
resquely t situated on the Wear, is Bishop Auckland, 
near which the Bishop of Durham has a very fine pa¬ 
lace and park. In addition to that advantage, this 
town is greatly benefited by its manufactures of cot¬ 
ton goods ; and is at once a neat, pleasant, and prosper¬ 
ous place. 

Cficster-le-street, on the Wear, South Shields, at the 
mouth of the Tyne, Sunderland, Bishop Wearmovth, 
and Stockton-upon-Tccs, are all particularly fine and 
flourishing towns, which owe their prosperity to commerce. 
Shields and Sunderland arc chiefly engaged in the coal 
trade, but the others have manufactures of various 
kinds. 

But the chief manufacturing town of this county is 
Darlington, where a particular kind of linen, called 
Huckubuok, i« made in the greatest perfection. Woollen 
stuffs and camlets are also made at this town ; and as the 
wool used here ia bought of the farmer in the immediate 
neighbourhood, and the manufactures sent direct to the ] 


London dealers, » very great profit is made bv the people 
of Darlington. 

CHIEF TOWNS—POPULATION, 18*1. 

Dtoum u . . 10,135 Bishop Wearmouth 14,468 

Gtesfur-fc-stifet 15,878 StocVtoS-upw-Tsss 7,09} 

faedstittad . . 17,080 DartingtM . . •. it,87 

South Shields . 9,074 Bishop Aukland , 3,859 

EXPLANATION OP THE MAP. 

Reference to the Hundreds. Reference to the Boroughs. 

1 . Darlington 1. Durham 

2 . Chester 9 ...... Gateshead 

S. Easington 3. South Shields 

....... Stockton • 4. Sunderland 

Boundaries of Counties thus —• — 

Divisions of Counties. * thus- 

Hundreds.thus. 

Boroughs.thus - -- -- ---- 


CHESHIRE. 

This county has two hornlike projections to the east 
and west of its northern border, which measure sixty miles 
across, but its main land does not exceed forty miles in 
-ength, and is about thirty in breadth. 

The greater part of its northern side is bounded by the 
Mersey dud Tame, and the remainder of that side by 
Lancashire; on the east, by the counties of Derby and 
Stafford; on the south, by Shropshire; and on the west, 
by Flintshire and the Irish Sea, which separates it from 
Ireland. 

The greater portion of this county is very level, but towards 
the eastern extremity there are several lulls, which form a 
continuation of those of Staffordshire and Derbyshire. 
Though the land is so flat it is almost uuiformly good; 
for, making allowance for the hills of which we have spokeij, 
there is not in the entire county above one acre of waste in 
twelve; which, whether with reference to the whole of 
England, or to almost every selected county, is an ex¬ 
tremely small proportion of waste. This county is still 
farther favoured in being well and picturesquely watered. 
The rivers Mersey, Dee, Waver, Dove, and Wenlock, all 
water it; and, in addition to .these, it is fertilized and 
beautified by almost innumerable lakes and rivulets. One 
aluable commodity of this county is salt, which is ex¬ 
ported in vast quantities. The chief places noted for 
’heir salt works are called the three witches; viz., North- 
mch, Nantwich, and Middlrvoich i but, there are many 
ther, though less considerable, salt-works in this county. 
But the grand source of wealth to the Cheshire farmers is 
cheese. The land is peculiarly fit for pasture, and accord¬ 
ingly full three-fourths of the land adapted for cultivation 
ire appropriated for that purpose. Almost the only excep- 
ions to this mode of employing the land in Cheshire are 
hose parts in which the soil is either very light sand, or 
olerably light loam. In the former kind of soil can ofs, 
tnd in the latter kind, potatoes, me the chief articles of 
production. In some of the mine sterile parts coals are 
bundantiy found, and st rve, not only for the me of the 
ahnbitants, but also to a considerable extent for expor- 
:ation. 

Its chief town is Chester, which, though only of a 
jmall size, is a very ancient and a very wealthy city. For¬ 
merly, it was one of the strongest and most important 
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garrisons in England; ond it* walls are still kept up, 
though they onljf aerV* for a promenade for the inhabitants. 
Af a port itis inconsiderable, and its only mapufac-j 
ture of any ,ymseqi^t»ce is that of gloves. Bat it'okki 
as. a kind bf capital for the. gentry of the surrounding 
of Wales, and is consequently possessed- of a verj^sij^ 
siddrahii domestic trade. 

Its other'Chief towns are Stockport, SdetoQleidlitd, ;Qmi^ 
gUtty »,~and Knutsfori, and tht$W 6 J|#tou&«, 
any particular mention, excepting thaf^|'yAd!iheiranV° 
aqa mantain a very considerable popdlatfon, who--,tub 
busily engaged, like the inhabitants of MhK<^at»ter, in the 

On die mouth of the 2>es, in tbit county, there is a vH 
lage called Parjtgate. Formerly, this place was fast ris- 
— into opulence, and extending itself in'fise, from the 




influx of persons embarking for, or landing from, Ire¬ 
land. But Holyhead has proved a tooshecesaful rival to 
itt and this village having now scarcely any profit except 
that which it derives from the few people who resort to it 
as a bathing-place, it is gradually sinking into its native 
insignificance. 

Of this county were the celebrated historians Holjung- 
shf.o and Brent*. 

During the time the Rom a vs were in Britain, this 
county, together with Shropshire, Staffordshire , and Wor¬ 
cestershire, was inhabited by the Cornavii. 

Under the Saxons, it formed part of the kingdom of 
Mxkcia ; by the Danes it was made an earldom; and, 
lastly, by Wit ham the Conqueror, it was erected into 
a county Palatins, enjoying under the crown all the rights 
of sovereignty; the Earls of Chester bolding parlia¬ 
ments and courts of. justice by their patent. These ex¬ 
tensive privileges seem to have been granted with the view 
of encouraging and enabling them to make a firmer 
stand against toeir neighbours, the Welsh. Henry VIH. 
retrenched the power bf this grant; it still, however, re¬ 
tains authority to determine, by its own judges, in all 
cases, except nigh treason. 

CHIEF TOWNS—POPULATION, 1831 
Chester ' 21,368 KrtutsfonT 2,823 

Stockport 25,469 Nantwich . 4,886 

Msnks&M- 20,129 Northwlcb '. 1,481- 

Conglvton : ®,3« Middlswlch 1,323 


THE HEATHEN MYTHOLOGY. 

T / ThowjK to* ^i^ mythology abounds with gross 

..slit originated in the grossest 

.d was received with the most 

r;ye!t 1 ti* so interwoven with 

.j, a/l of great people who now 

J*in li^«yfa^tySji‘ltoeh to-abundantly iisetl by 
tha-'."gh|alf ' >sj»Wim 8 ,^«^;'vbaautiful' poets of antiquity, 
that it U ;ih^possibU^ tb^fuad either the history or toe 
pb«fy . ; ^‘ thb^ancia^ with‘any considerable degree of 
8 dvjmtaga,.;whh^ some knowledge of my¬ 

thology from Which they hive so largely borrowed, 
we cannot believtone salable of the story of the gods 
and goddesses taking a part in the quarrels between 
the ■'•<3f»e1u Ind Trepans ; because we know very well 
that no such gods and goddesses ever had,” or could 
h&ye/awjr other ’thin an imaginary existence. But. 
if we would read Homer with advantage, we must know 
what wasfabled of those gods and goddesses. We know 
that their actions mere tabled; but, if we wish to read 
the Iliad, or any Other of the GreCk or Latin classics, with 
profit and pleasure combined, we must know what those 
actions were fabled to be; and what attributes, station, 
and relative power were peculiarly assigned to the respec¬ 
tive deities. This knowledge, for the reasons already 
assigned, » absolutely necessary to a classical reader; 
and it 13 on that account that we intend to give a sketch 
of the Heathen Mythology. We shall make it as full as 
our limits will permit us; but it will necessarily be con¬ 
fined to a sketch. 

The Heathen Mythology treats of the history of the 
fabulous gods and goddesses; but more especially of 
those of Greece mid Rome. This arises, probably, in 
part from Greece having derived much of her mythology 
from the Egyptians, and the Romans from the Greeks; 
and partly, perhaps, from those being the only ancient 
nations* with whose Literature we are at all intimately 
acquainted. 

Tine Mythology-was firmly believed among the un¬ 
informed mass of tha community both in Greece and in 
Rbrrte; though the educated and philosophical few had just 
idias of the one true Goftf, But all those attributes which 


Ike ancient Remans celled elephants “ Luces hove*" Luoaniaa 
oxen, because they fir#t saw them in Lucania m Italy, during the 
war with Pyrrhus. ’ 

A dog at sSa is always sensible when land is near. Dogi were 
anciently sacrificed to Hecate. 

A horse breathes through his nostrils, and not through bis mouth. 
The Greeks sacrificed buses to the sun.” 

Cows were anciently consecrated ie Ceree; because dray were 
supposed to have beentfie first animal 4^an by man. . .' 

A camel has. been know*, to iw*dt wrigWU? v ^fe. 

means of the camel, ths trade of Turkey, Egypt;AaMo;' 
and Barbery, is principally carried on- v' - 

The Sun, the common centre of ,fiic > '''pbttletaty' 'sghjMjOfi», U 
888,246miles in diameter. , ; -■ . <’* 

Fire is a fruid, and the chief agent in’ natal*. V ■. ^ 

To have torches, or fire, carried before them, tail 
peculiar to the Roman emperors. /-’V-i 

Lightning is the explosion of electric matter la the cloUdi. 

Thunder it the report with its echoes. 

Thunder bears the same relation to lightning, as the rsport, ta^i« 
flash of a cannon. 

Among the ancient Greeks, all persons killed by lightning-weeS 
ouried apart, they being thdbght hateful to their gods 


the philosophers justly ascribed to the one Almighty God, 
the creator, preserver, and ruler of the world, were sepa¬ 
rately ascribed by ..toe popular Mythology to as many 
deities, tn addit -sn^to tod numerous gdda thus called into 
an imaginary existence ton Greeks, and still more their 
conqntoPtn and disciples the Romani, created a deity for 
various purely humane affairs, such *5 love, war, marriage, 
btophfilfer/- ’toe; ■;. end even gave to the very Cloaces a 
tuteW vdirinity,. Those mortals, too; who in their lives 
wexe smgulariyeminent, were deified atyer their deaths; 
apd fhu»;t,MytoA< "*• formed so comprehensive and 
so com'p^.totat toe mere catalogue of deities, without any 
egpikuetoMtheir various attributes and dispositions, 
must ,ho«t rbeeini a considerable task upon the memories of 
their ‘superstitious worshippers. Tbp young reader, having 
l^khiiBff 'duly imbued mw Christian knowledge, will not 

Jews are of'course excepted t we have a fiill account of 
tok in Holy Writ. 

4' Why the philosophical heathen did not communicate their 
ideas of the Deity to the whole multitude we have shown fu 
speaking of the “ Eteusiman Mysteries.” 
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f-,il to perceive amici all the errors and fi ctions of the his vengeance, scattered them with hi* thunder, «ttd 
Heathen Mythology, that many of its personifications and armed hi* son Hercules with power to destroy them, whfeh 
fables are obviously (bunded tipon truths, which all na- that performed. Jupiter etas 

tions had dimly received by tradition from theircomtftod th* ***• °»ty when the 

parents, the sons of Noah and their wives. Tl# Wiil be Jfci c#, Ch?t5b, A^ropus, and Utchtsw, who pra- 

particularly perceptible on comparing opr next paragraph sided'"Dye* tij&ifol IMnXfefl* baa tlroady determined 

with tire second verse of the first chapter of Genesis. what thanjr tndltldth^ should be. Thu# Homer 
The oldest of the deities were CdAos, and his consort d e scribes Jupitor g* h#tg;-dd* g ;~W to *P*re * u * ^ rotn 
Dauxness ; whose origin, as we have observed above, I*, tains slain, im^itttyifjtsJp ipetfere in his behalf, on ac- 
clearly to be traced to. the traditional though feint idea peril ’Vriftbe Pftcse having already determined what should 
which the heathens had of the real Cosmogony., - , be his destiny- , , 

Celsus or Etrurius, and his consort Tellus, or Titssa, were 1 Neptune, the brother of Jupiter, was god of the sea, 

the first parents of the gods; their children, called the [and »M »t and all its inferior deities w sufejedlioo to him. 
Titans, had each one hundred hands and half that 4| c l*o. Soii of Jupiter by Latofio* and twin brother of 
number of heads. The principal among these many- the goddess Diana, was. the god of poetry, music, and 
headed and many-liinbed beings were the following, via.: medicine, He was also supposed to preside Over the arts 
Bviareus, Hyperion, Oceanus, Japetus, Cottus, Crons, and over archery and archers. He has feen erroneously 
Coccus, Gyses, and Saturn. This last was the most cefe- supposed to be the same as the sun# but th* best classic 
brated of them ail. By his wife Rhea, Ops or Cybele, he works now extant militate against that idea, which indeed 
bad the gods Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto; and the god- seems to have wholly originated in bis being pictoriaily 
desses Ceres and Juno. Saturn reigns! in Crete, and represented with rays around his head, 
his power was so great, and was also so wisely and bene- Mars, son of Jupiter by the goddess Juno, was the god, 
volently exerted, that during his reign the gods were able as his sister Bellona was the goddess, of war. At Home 
to dwell among mankind without being disgusted with the especially he was worshipped with very great solemnity 
sight of folly or wickedness ; and while men remained and respect. His temple was much frequented, and very 
thus virtuous, wise, and peaceful, the gods caused the costly presents were made to him, or more properly 
earth to produce spontaneously all things necessary for speaking to hi* priests the Salti. These priests hod the 
man's subsistence and enjoyment.* The duration of guardianship of the ancyllm, or soared shield, which were 
Saturn's reign is called the golden age, as having been represented to have fallen from Heaven in the time ot 
the period duviiur which man enjoyed the greatest amount Romulus. They were of brass, and as great importance 
of happiness attainable by humanity. ■ was attached to their remaining in the possession of the 

This glorious and benevolent reign was at length ter- Romans, a number of shields similarly shaped ana made 
minuted by the rebellion of Saturn’s eldest son Jupiter, of the same material were hung up in the temple with 
After vainly -truggliug to maintain his power at Crete them, that the genuine ones might be indistinguishable to 
against the a saults of his undutiful and rebellious son, any hostile stranger who should endeavour to steal them. 
Saturn was at. length obliged to savo his life by a pre- Mercury was the son of Jupiter by Mamtne, the 
< ipitatc flight; and he was kindly received at the court of daughter of Atlas. He was made the messenger ol 
.(anus, in Italy, to whose subjects he, in return, commu- Olympus, and was furnished with wings to his feet, a 
niented the valuable knowledge of agriculture. It is on winged hat, and a cadticeus. Ho was accounted to be 
account of this instruction that Saturn is represented wit' the god of eloquence, letters, and, by a very singular 
a sithe in his baud, in the Roman Mythology. Janu. junction, of thieves. 

himself was deified at his death, as well as his guest, on Vulcan was the son of Jupiter by the goddess .Juno, 
account of the great wisdom and justice with which hr He was the god of fire and the tutelar deity of those who 
ad reigned, and the success with which he had laboured worked in metal. He made armour and utensils tor the 
to soften the manners and improve the minds of hi, deities, and furnished Jupiter with thunder-bolts. Having 
subjects. offended Jupiter, he wast hrown violently down from 

Jupiter having dethroned and banished his father Olympus, and in the fall injured lumself sfc severely that 
seated himself upon his throne, and resided i.. Olympus, he ever afterwards limped so ludicrously as to excite tiie 
Hence he issued his commands alike to mankind and to jests and ridicule of the other deities, 
the deities; hurling resistless and destroying thunders Juno* the daughter of Saturn, and sister as well as wite 
upon those who dared to dispute his will. Notwith- of Jupiter, was qusen of Olympus, and mother of several 
standing the known greatness of Jupiter’s power, the gods of the deities. She was the tutelar deity of marriage ana 
and goddesses ventured to endeavour to dethrone him. parturition. She was exceedingly majestic and haughty 
But the omnipotent thunders of Jupiter speedily brought the in her gait and manners ; perpetually jealous of her hus- 
rc hoi Nous deities to their senses, and induced them quietly band Jupiter, and implacably cruel to those whom she 
and gladly to submit to one who had evidently determined suspected of causing him to be unfaithful to her. 
to be obeyed, and who had the power to cafry'his deter- Minerva was the goddess of wisdom and the tu e ar 
initiation into effect. Subsequently the giants also re- divinity of Athens, where an exceedingly splendid temp e 
belled against him, and piled the very mountains upon was erected in honour of her. A curious origin is assigne 
• ach other, in order to make their way up to Olympus, o berhy the poets. Jupiter is said to have been so c is- 
Their rebellion was as useless as that of the deities, and traeted with a violent pain in the head that ie 011 
terminated even more fatally. For Jupiter, enraged that Viifoan to strike him with his hammer. Ino god o smi 
mere mortals also should venture to assail him and dare did as he was desired, and from the wound which is ™ “ 

live implement mode in the head of the sovereign deity 

m T r u , .. . - . Olympus, forth sprung* Minerva, artned and equipped in 

• Here consult Genesis, chap. 2; and the traditional, (hough ?!!" 
perverted knowldegc of the ancients will again very obviously plendid and complete ^ ^ f 

»PP»«. 


Venus, the tulelnr deity of beauty and love, was ex- 
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ceedingly beautiful. Her character it very variously drawn 
by ThnonfM»*de*cribmg he* a# 
tuout and 

the *h# i* *1, 

vm so km km a 'Mi 
tfce Ajnupfc Dio**e; whi|e'«f^»: 

«pi«f' up in fiafy potaewton ...effrtii*’ mS , ., 

Ktikoftte tea. Bbewtt 
iffCythera or Cyprus, and;t» ridiac in a chanot dBwtt by 
dbvcs, and perjpetually accomp&nied by the_ Wfacet, anri 
Hymen, the tutelar deny of marriage. Cupid, the fe<i of 
love, whotd dart* were recrflifrited tp b* unerringm their 
direction irre*i*tiMe lit, their eftctt, b dttcribed at 
being’ a naked and beautiful boy, having hit tyet ban¬ 
daged, and qpnstantty carrying a bow and arrows about 
him’. He » said to have wounded indiscriminately and 
with equal effect godt and men. 

Cere* wat a daughter of Cert* and mother of Proser¬ 
pine, whom Pluto, the grim and ugly deity of Tartar ut, 
■tole from earth and made hia. queen. Sicily Wat the 
favourite island of Cent, who taught mankind to tow- 
corn, make bread, and plant fruit-tree*. 

Latona, the mother of Apollo by Jupiter, wat the 
daughter of-Saturn. 

Vesta wat the goddett of fire, and was held in exceed¬ 
ingly great reverence at Rome. In her temple a fire was 
kept perpetually burning, as an offering upon the altar. 
Great strew being laid upon the perpetuity of this igneous 
eflfcring, virgins (called the Vestal Virgin*), were ap¬ 
pointed, after a severe novitiate, to attend to it in turn, 
tf the fire by any chanee was suffered to go out great 
calamities were supposed to impend over the imperial 
eity, and the unfortunate priestess during whole watch it 
expired was severely whipped by the priest of the goddess. 
Qia such occasions the fire was only allowed to be re¬ 
kindled with the. sun’s rays. These priestesses made a 
vow of virginity, and if any one of them violated it, she 
was inexorably put to death, iu order to deprecate the 
wrath of the godaeas. 

Diana was daughter of Jupiter, by Latona, and twin 
auter of Apollo. She is represented as having been ex¬ 
ceedingly tall, majestic, cud beautiful. ..She was,the god¬ 
dess of hunting, and spent the principal, part of her time 
in partaking of that amusement m the woods, On' these 
excursions she was attended by a long tihfo of tiymphs, 
who. were all of a majestic height and great beauty, but 
not so tall h? a head as the goddess herself, and very far 
Inferior to her in Charms and gracefulness. She waa wor- 
shipped with the most magnificence and respect by the 
Ephosians, who erected a splendid temple to her honour in 
their city.* She jis generally represented whh bar legs 
naked but with’fe&ftWO* her feet,, and eawying i, bow 
and a quiver futfbf She was exeegfiugly swift'of 

foot and expert ih atoWery. ' 

Bacchus, the «&of 'wide, «f(* the 'J|fiMef;by 

Seiuele, a mortal. He may be said to .have, had temples 
wherever jhere were drunkards, as far a* relates 
chtunoteMf god of wine. Hie festivals instituted to ltis 
honour, ik'-fhat character were literally noisy ftiuLiirip*. 
ergie*, wheie riot, debauchery, and every kiwl/of «$p» 
and obscenity were permitted and practised. But fome 
writers give Bacchus a very different character, attojMMfribe 
to him many actions and qualities so similar to those flitch 
we know to be properly ascribed to Moses, that very many 

* §t. Paul speaks of the Diana of the Ephesians 


learned .men, and those too of the very highest literary 

1 _s. **■> . V. ..a.V . »._ iti. aI _ . t ,* ^ •'« 


k'idttwh as a 
sitting 



. . .... ...tfpjHjNiUll which the surftjy of the 

easA'ktyety.iwhmOOywto 5 ; itUft&eut (fight hundred times lighter 
than walsr,-artdiS'ab»^mrfynec«imqP|o tiwtxistepce of animal 

. , When »jfii^, i in^iimirtetuphhuhs-wiwi..' - 
.A gentle, pjstssat fisjjufciwwt fdur or fivemiiei^n h»ur ; 
w brhjk wiaoshottt muefi mils*’ an, hour 4 , ahlgh^wind, or ficsli 
figt*,’thirtyor thirty-five mils? SO hour; a vary w%-d, or stiong 

gale; forty-five mile* a® hohr; a storm, or tempest, fifty mile* nn 
nOur; a violent tempest sixty miles an hour ; a httrriesna, eighty 
miles «n hour, Wtym thewindflresat the mte of ninety or one 
hundred mils* an hour,it is, called a violent hurricane, tearing up 
Uses and every thing which it.meets. 


NOTICE. 

Webeg particularly to call the attention of our Readers to the 
MAPS givon in this work, and especially to those which will 
appear in our Number of December 28; vis-, three tuccesuee 
MAPS of LONDON. 

1. MAP of LONDON, m the time of the HOMANS; 

t. MAP of LONDON, as it was iu the time of QUEEN 
ELIZABETH; and 

;i. MAP of LONDON, as it exist* NOW; together with a 
Brief HISTORY of LONDON, from its origin to the present 
time; the whole of which will be contained in a double .Number, 
without any additional charge: and with confidence do we say that 
the whole History ef the World does not afford an instance of any 
work, so embellished and illustrated, at such a small expense to tlx; 
Purchasers. In order to possess a whole series of the Number, of” 
this Work, Subscribers trill be pleased to obtain those already 
published, as speedily as, possible, before they are all disposed ol. 
as there are but few remaloiug. 

To prevent disappointment in procuring the Number containing 
die three Maps of LoMSifW, Subtcrilers are requested to givi 
special orders ui their Booksellers ‘as early as possible, that a suf- 
cient number may be struck’off, .and no disappointment occur. 

mumamaemsam^mastsmases i! —j_reejj«am.ii n» i " i —p——- 
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PORTUGAL. Lisbon, the capital, is finely situated on the north side of 

Portugal, forrt*rIy a,p?ft1;, of Spain, is the most west- the mouth of tW2Wf*, It is built in the formof an amphi- 
rrniy kingdom of Eutopej^ito, like Spain, is vefjf iiiotHt- theati^ on seywt Mfwjr;, The harbour is very capacious, and 
tainous, and also bears a gt*at resemblance in itf gsiMjpl wiflcosite^ with thogreateataafcty. Its entrance 

aspect. Many portions are rugged and sterile; oat we « defended,! two forts, litfecity iaalsfr protected by the 
valleys, in general, are very fertile/ The soli of Portugal i* fort of ftefifa, and a eitddsl ; a^l..w»t«r ts conveyed to it 
not very piotluetive either in corn or pasture; but there is a >j * grand aqueduct.; The greatest; part of Lisbon was 
great abundance of oranges, lemons, fics. r.'Us'ms, almonds-' d®steoye4 ; by a dres|fAl eartbcjuak^;% 1775.; wit it has 
nuts, and olives: together will mines of iron, tin, lead, ana been rs|t$t. The tihmber isi inhabitants who suffered on 
marble. The principal production of this country is that oedwion was about 60)000. The Parliapient of Great 
known by the name of Pout , of wh’ch vast quantities are Britain, on receiving intelligence of this event, immediately 
exported. This wine is so named from the city of Oporto, voted 100,OQW. for the relief of the distressed people of 
Portugal is particularly noted for die cork-tree, the orange, Lisbon. . 

lemon, and olive trees. Its climate is very delightful, St. UbeaJfl noted for salt; Coimbra for its university, 
especially on the coast, and the high grounds; but in the fine cathedral, and a curious bridge built by the Romans; 
valleys, in summer, the heal is excessive. Oporto for wine; Sites for its castle, and a e is tern, so 

This country, like Spain, was successively in the pos- large, that it will hold water sufficient to supply the town 
session of the Carthaginians, Romans, Ovths, and Moors , for six months: Lisbon, next tqJtondon ana Amsterdam, 
until the year 1098, when Ai.piionso VI., king of Leon and considered the greatest commercial town in Europe. In 
Castile, conquered iho^iorthern provinces of Portugal religion, language, and manners, the Portuguese strongly 
fioin the Moors; and, to reward the signal services of resemble the Spaniards. The population of Portugal is 
Henry, the youngest son of Robert, Duke of Burgundy, about 3,700,000. 

against the infidels, he constituted him Karl of Portugal. The climate of Portugal being of a mild and agreeable 
In 1139, Alpiionso, the son of Henry, having freed him- temperature, it was formerly much resorted to from Eng- 
self from the subjection of the King of Castile, and con- land for the recovery of health. 

quered the southern provinces of Portugal, as far as the The Portuguese are in general superstitious, indolent, and 
Mountains of Algarve, was pioclaiificd bv his army, haughty. Its peasants are in a state of vassalage;—tem- 
Kmg of Poitugal. His successors continued the war perate and lively, but generally very ignorant, and very 
.ig.iinst the Moons, lilt tlicv wcic masters of the whole backward in all improvements. Their agriculture is 
rmintry. The crown continued in this family till 1580, wretched, and their manufactures are greatly neglected, 
when Pm i n* II. of Spain, reunited it to his kingdom. In The commerce of Portugal, however, is very considerable, 

I (>40, the Portuguese tendered themselves quite inde- especially in the productions of her colonies. The wealth 
pendent, of the Spanish ciown, and placed the Duke of and power of Portugal are small. 

Burgundy on the throne. In 1807, in consequence of R will be remembered, that when Don Pedro left Por- 
ilic French invading Portugal, the whole of the royal tugal in 1826, and became Emperor of Brazil, that he re- 
f.imily embarked in a fleet in the Tagus, and on Dec. 1st, s, g»ed the throne of Portugal to hfs daughter, but which 
-ailed for Brazil, escorted by four British men-of-war. having been usurped by his brother Don Miguel, is the 
\ Regency was previously appointed; but no attempt cause of the present contest at Oporto; hence the future 
w as made to resist the Fiikxcii, who soon after entered character of the government is at present uncertain. 

the capital. In 1808, an army was sent from England, to _ 

aid the Portuguese, and the French were defeated on the ~~ 

21st of August, at Kinder a. This battle was followed up NETHERLANDS, PAIS-BAS, or LOW-COUNTRIES, 
by a Convention , usually called “ The Convention of 

Cintra,” in consequence of which, all the French forces These provinces obtained the general name of Nether- 
wore sent by sea to their own country. The French again lands, Pais-Bas, or Low-Countries , front their low 
entered Portugal, but after successive defeats, by the situation, in respect to Germany. Formerly, they formed 
British and Portuguese troops, they were completely purt of Gallia Belgica ; and afterwards part of the circle 
expelled from that country. of Belgium, or Burgundy, in the German empire. The 

The government is an hereditary monarchy, and the Netherlands, comprising Holland and Belgium, are shu- 
rightful heir to the crown is Donna Maria ; but the so- between the second ancl seventh degrees of east lon- 
veroign power having been usurped by Don Miguel, the gitude, and between the fiftieth and fifty-fourth degrees 
Royalists, under the command of Don Pedro, are en- of north latitude; being three hundred miles in length, 
deavouring to dethrone him; and the great struggle of "from north to south, and two hundred in breadth, front east 
contention is ‘carrying on at Oporto; and hitherto, the to west. 

strife has been in favour of Don Pedro. (See the Map.) The Netherlands are bounded by the German Ocean on 

This country was formerly greatly distinguished as a the north; by Germany on the east; by France on the 
maritime power, but its prosperity has long sityce declined, south; and by tbe British Channel on the west. 

Us chief rivers are the Tagus and Douro ; the former The Netherlands, till lately, were united undei one 
Hows by Lisbon, the latter by Oporto. government.; but, are now divided into two grand diu- 

The following sue the chief towns of Portugal, together ai<R»s; namely, 
with their population : I. The United Provinces, or Holland, north ; 

Lisbon .... 240,000 %wL 

Oporto .... 70,000 If. Tub Austrian, or French Netherlands, now 

Braga. 18,000 Belgium, south. 

El vast. 16,000 As these provinces, or kingdoms, arc now entirely dis- 

St. Ubes .... 12,000, tinct from each other, they will be considered under their 

Coimbra . , 12,000 separate a«d proper heads: first 
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THE UNIJED PIlOy[NCES, OR HOLLAND. 

provinces; vi*$?»’r 


#1' ,'y • ' . f*|J>| * 

; f*. staSVlirCKS,' 

■•'^■^Opingen 
■ '■;•»? Qrtinlhe 
Overytael 
5. Geleterteind 
& Hoi.i. an n 
T ' 7;. Utrecht . 

8. Zealand . 

9a North Brabant 


rortJtATto*.. 

176,000 
136,000: 
46,60ft 
147,00b 1 
^40,0<».. 
748,000 
‘ 108,000 
111,000 
294,000 

*2,0*6,500 


The »'{M*,'Proyi«tces mentioned above are in the north. 
Handconstitute the country called HOLLAND; and those 
named below .are in th ajouth, and aro called the Belgic 
Provinces, or Bitepiuwv except Luxemburg, which is a 
part of Germany. 


PROVINCES. 

porot.ATtoN. 

1. Antwerp ' 

293,000 

2. South Brabant 

427,000 

3. West Flanders 

492,000 

4. East Flanders . 

600,000 

.5. Hainault - 

430,000 

6. Namur . 

15G,QOO 

7. Liege 

354,000 

8. Limburg . 

292,000 

J 9. Luxemburg 

214,000 


3,258,000 


the 


The principal rivers are the Rhine, the Meuse, 

■ ‘Moselle, hnA ilie Scheldt. 

The Riuwe comes from Germany, and divides itself 
ihto several streams, one of which proceeds north, and 
empties itself into the Zuyder Zeet while the rest bow 
north into the Ncurih Sea, The Meuse rises in the east of 
France, and running north into the Netherlands, joins the 
Rhine , near its mouth. 

The Moselle rises also in the east of France, and run¬ 
ning north-east through the Netherlands into Germany, 
joins the Rhwe at Contents. The Scheldt rises in the 
north-east of France, and running Mirth into the Nether¬ 
lands, enters the North Sea near the months of the; Rh ikf„ 

HpuiAM) is bounded on the north and west by the 
German Ocean; on the east, by Wertphalia;. and on the 
south, by Belgium. 

The Uaite|d;;Fiovfnces, bn the sea-coast, ate every where 
flat^ndlimbmwt flirt low, that the inhnbltemhi, hfcre been 
obliged or mounds along a j jgi hM fhh of it, 

to; -.j^yes’^hljaiia&iibns froth the ocean; anawhen M*r 
a eyed from a tower, or steeple, this conntty nhi jhe ap- 
’. pisvrancc of a laree. marsh, Or • bog, Rot hes been.drained 
by tffiftri.'jnerable ditches. Mitch of <t# *dpaCe is below the 
tevtl of-thesCa, henep. this country has neitlns 1 piBs ttor; 
mountains- tb; diyeriijfj fbe scene. . 'Mr* 1 ~ 

$',■ ^>B8Msur»;'<lfe<nmate dueanotdiifcr materially 

J W W 4^|)Wt, in Hot^AK^ thfi winttrtsgeowaiif 
tnumMtljyitlrr Imt neither the 


* 

^Vb,he«tvj!^^4] : ^*d^y.te^sAV)ve *.«)&>& or ei* . , , .., 

t-gSwfreks. '-Ttte^tra^'-'mggf. mbit, and would : HE very tinsTltw/, far its sahnon-fishery; and Utrecht , for the treaty 


liotesombi ^.p^lntfrified bythe'fmstin winter. / The 
s- il is by nature unfavourable to vegetation, an obstacle 
winch the industry of the inhabitants has in a great ihea- 
Muinoi:nted/in making canals to drain theirVljjbds; 


SUII. 


which, by this method, are rendered (it for pasture, and in 
many piapeolOTti^^ Canals in t^lef^mbtries 
mfe innififa aMM ^-aiad nib almost as in 

'trittr cottiitrieS.' .Ih winter, the mhabHteU tta^i 'mt’them 

on'sk^. V% \X, 

/^o..m>unfry. 0an,8isp^y WtOm* interesting probfjl than 
l|plf{apd; 8^4' Belgium, ‘bp thefeneigtes which mail can 
thophyaical eviU or difficulties of his 
the level of the sea at high water, 
manyparts of t^ebuhtry hivf bebh exposed to the most 
dreadful inpadaftehs. The islands that Wrift the north¬ 
western shotss are the evident remaibS. bf ^an old tract of 
the continent over which' the aba Has nsthM^hed her 
dominion. In the tenth century the Scii riot'S pread into 
broad estuaries, leaving the islands, of- Retoefand, ft r nl- 
cheren, und^Sekotoen, as vestiges of the country which 
they had overwhelmed; and in'the fifteenth century, a.i>. 
1448, the Salt Lake neat Port, was formed by ihc 
sudden inundation which absorbed seventy-two thriving 
villages, and destroyed 100,000. of the inhabitants. To 
protect themselves from the oUlurrenccs of such cala¬ 
mities, the Dutch erected along their coasts those dykes 
or mounds as named above, by which they have effec¬ 
tually repelled all further encroachment of the sea. 

To the agriculturist and the merchant the Netherlands 
are particularly interesting. The soil in the Netherlands 
is a rich loam ; and is also in the highest state of cultiva¬ 
tion. Owing to the humidity of the climate of Holland, a 
great portion of it is kept in grass, and the pastures aie of 
unrivalled luxuriance. 

From the twelfth to the sixteenth century the Duich 
were the most commercial people in the world. For a long 
period they were the greatest carriers in Europe; their 
fisheries were most extensive and valuable; and their 
colonies, both in the East and West Indies, were numer¬ 
ous and profitable. Successive wars, however, greatly 
injured them; and the tyranny of Bonaparte brought 
them to the verge of ruin. 

The chief towns of Holland are Amsterdam, Rotter¬ 
dam, the Hague , iteri-tew*, and Dort. Amsterdam, the 
capital, is situated on the Ainstel and Wye, and contains 
240,000 inhabitants. Being seated in a low marsh, the 
greater part of the town is built, on piles of wood. The 
houses are of brick, or stone; the streets are well paved, 
and are kept neat atad clean. The most noted buildings 
are the Stadthouso, or town-house, the Exchange, and the 
Admiralty. The Stadthouse. is considered one of the finest 
structures in the world. It.is built .on 14,000 wooden 
piles. ' . 

RbrrEunAM, the Second city in Holland, is a few miles 
frbnj, the Hague. It has an excellent, harbour, and a very 
extensive commerce. ..lists noted, as the birthplace of the 
celetecbled .Erasmus./ |t*‘ population:i$ 56,000. 

TaaiUaouE is sjtaated about twd^Wiles from the sea, 
atuHtdargd, hjftfliipae, and very;pleasant. Indeed, i* is 
m&URkmi one of'the mttdrtA4tifBl.'town»>in'Europe. Its 
tibtf:is42,000'. t-' v-^.„ 

Hafir is aewr tltfe *&!#,& few mites from the Hague. 
fiOtod for Jt^Hniv^^y, cloths, and siege in 1573. 
ijpsitiation is ipjfibO'.V. ' 

arlem is ndtod ibr thV invention of Printing, about 
1,440; Delft, for’ejuthetlware; Sardam, for shipbuilding; 



pf peaceip 1713, which .terminated the warn of Queen Ann. 

It will be remembered, that Holland forms only part of 
what is called the Netherlands, or Low-Countries, and 
which was ranked bv Chari.es V, as a division o e the Ger- 
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man Empire, under the name of the Circle of Burgundy. 
The tyranny of his son, Philip II., who succeeded to tee 
crown, of Spain, 'and to whomThe. Netherlands became 
subject, occasioned a general insurrection of the 46h£bit> 
ants. By the assistance of the English, the seven qprtffera 
provinces were enabled to throw off the yoke, and the 
Spaniards were forced to declare them a free people, in 
1G09. They were afterwards acknowledged by all Europe 
to be an independent state, under the title of the M United 
Provinces. The southern provinces continued to be 
subject to Spain; which, in 1700, ceded them to the 
House of Austria. 

In 1806, Holland was erected into a kingdom by Na¬ 
poleon Bonaparte, in favour of his brother Loots, and 
was afterwards incorporated with the French empire. In 
1814, the great European powers reunited Holland and 
Belgium into one kingdom, under the title of “ The 
Kingdom of the Netherlands,” of which the Prince 
of Orange became its sovereign; but, in 1831, it again 
was divided into two kingdoms, when Prince Leopold was 
placed on the throne of Belgium. 

The principal towns of Belgium are Brussels, Antwerp, 
Client, Liege, and Bruges .— Brussels, the capital, and 
icsidenceof the king, is one of the most elegant towns of 
Europe. It is noted for lace, camlets, and carpets. Its 
population is 80,000. Many towns in the Netherlands are 
celebrated for warlike achievements; particularly Agin- 
cnnrt, Homilies, Oudenard, Malplaquet, and Jemappe, 
are noted for battles fought near those places in 1415, 
1700, 1708, 1709, and 1792. Waterloo, a village, nine 
miles south of Brussels, was the scene of the most san¬ 
guinary battle of modern times. This celebrated battle 
was fought on the. 18th of June, 1815, between the French, 
commanded by Bonaparte,and the KngUsh, Hanoverians, 
and Prussians, under the command of tin; Duke of Wel¬ 
lington, in which, after fourteen hours hard lighting, the 
French were totally defeated, and Bonaparte was again de¬ 
throned. 

Lisle is a large place, containing about 65,000 inhabit¬ 
ants. Dunkirk is a noted seaport. Ghent contains 
<10,000 inhabitants, and is fifteen miles in rircnmference. 
This city is divided by canals into twenty-six islands; and 
over the canals are. eight hundred bridges. Ostend is a 
large and populous seaport, famous for the siege it sus¬ 
tained against the Spaniards in 1601, and in which, be¬ 
fore it surrendered, the Spaniards lost 80,000 men. 
I'nmbray is noted for its linen and cambric, which last 
took its name from this city. Liege is a large and popu¬ 
lous town, and is noted for its manufactures of iron-work 
and clock-work. Its population is 50,000. 

Antwerp, on the Scheldt, about two hundred years ago, 
was the principal mart in Europe. It is still of great ex- 
trnt, contains two hundred and twelve streets, twenty-two 
.squares, aud many noble public buildings, among which, 
the Qathedral and Exchange arc very conspicuous: the 
former is said to he the finest piece of Gothic architecture 
in the world; and the Exchanges of London and Ark- 
si erdarn were built in imitation of the latter, The Ca¬ 
thedral is five hundred feet long; two hundred and thirty 
broad, and four hundred and sixty-six to the top of the 
spire. 

The Scheldt is here four hundred feet wide, and the city 
presents a scene of bustle and activity not to bo surpassed 
by any other town in the Netherlands. At the quOfh the 
river is twenty-two feel dce.p at high-water. It has good 
docks, and excellent canals. Antwerp is also noted as the 
birthplace of Rubens the painter. 1 


The Dutch boast of the literary and scientific of 

Erasmus, Grottos, Boortm «w>, sad Leenwsnhoeok 

&& Teniers, '$11: 

other emitjeat a'rtlsts ;*htr,. wm peculiar styfa'of 
painting, have given rife te wkit fa jfalfed the Flemish 

The Dutch area ltborioasvpteddirig, calculating, grave, 
bold, but uprifcht people. Jjnfc .Fitionai; towards the. 
north Ore scarcely to edfstinguizbedfin their Dutch 
neighbours t towards the south thaw have addptad the 
manners, dress, and customs of the rMwphXitt religion 
they are more dissimilar: the Flemings are RpmanCa¬ 
tholics, the Dutch ate Protestants.. < -. ,’;v 
The population of Holland » 9,015)500;/Of Belgiumt 
3,258,000. , 


OF METAMORPHOSES. 

To young Metiers of the classics it is always puzzling 
and difficult re conceive, how the palpable falsehood of 
the stories about the gods transforming themselves into 
various animals and inanimate objects, could ever h#e 
obtained credence among any people. When ColtimbutS 
set the egg upright by bruising one end of it, every one Ex¬ 
claimed that nothing could.be more simple than the megfti 
by which he had accomplished his end; yet, when he pro¬ 
posed tlie accomplishment of it, no one had wit enough to 
suggest that means. It is thus with .most other things j 
what we have seen done, and know the means of.doing, 
usually appears easy. How few people are there who con¬ 
sider the immense difficulty a child experiences in learning 
to run and to speak ! We never remember having found 
it difficult to accomplish either; and we conclude* with 
more quickness than logic, that, therefore , neither fa 
cult. It is a similarly erroneous process of reason, 1 or *$• 
l her of thought, which leads us to think so meanly of the 
ancients for their facility of belief. We forget that their 
mythology was sacred in their estimation, and Was well 
calculated to sanctify, aud, so to speak, to realize in their 
minds, this and similar errors. Ignorant of the principal 
phenomena of mind and matter, they had no solid scientific 
criteria by which to judge of propositions of this sort; they 
believed in a multiplicity of deities, and ascribed all the ordi¬ 
nary actions and passions of humanity to each of thrift; they 
believed that they could be consulted at will by this priests, 
and that to those priests they never failed, unless much 
provoked by some neglect or impiety, to r&tufn an answer. 
In what manner could a people thus situated, explode the 
falsehoods of their deluding priests, backed as those false¬ 
hoods were, by innumerable mechanical and other decep¬ 
tions, of the existence of which the people were as Unsuspi¬ 
cious, as we are ignorant, of tljeir particular nature’ We 
may pity the delusions of such a people, but we have ndifkir 
ground for making them the subject of our ridicule. Place 
us exactly in the santfe circumstances, and we should believe 
as credulously and as unwisely as they did. The tricks of 
modem conjurors are amusing even to opr children only, 
on account of the celerity of their execution, and (he 
speciousness of their deceptions and illusions; hut such 
tricks among a people destitute of natural philosophy, 
would be deemed supernatural, and enable t ! e conjuror to 
dupe a whole nation during his life, and procure himself to 
be deified at his death, When Columbus or Cortez first 
showed the fatal and sivift effects of artiih ry to the natives 


The inhabitants of Bebimn wt"v (i rmorly called Flemings. 
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of America, that aimpie and cruelly ill-treated people many nights we have not even the subdued light of the 
imagined-IbefppwMp thunder, the hash lightning, and pale moon, and the ever-twinkling stars, to console amt 
«fce Bttresi | All tide seems very simple to'us compensate ns. for his absence. How dreary, are ex- 

i v: _am.1i _i .. l i: i_. ' _iUU. i 


and been at the same time totally day. We know that sleep is as necessary as food to the 
iMiOfMnt'bf the beautiful science of chemistry, and ofthe support .and invigoration of our nature. And we ought 
Mrittfifo and phenometna of the air? Let us beware then to remethber, also, that the night is peculiarly adapted.to 
. hbwWe ridicule the simple Americans for a mistake which, enable us to.teap the fattest benefit from this invaluable 
Utkin* their superstition and their ignorance of phi- and indhpensable sefrethment. 

"hi&pUhjl into account, was any thing but an illogical con- The day, by some from avarice, and by some from hard 
efimoa. Even more natural Was the credulity which the necessity, is spent in toil and hurry; but the approach of 
Greeks accorded to the doctrine of Metamorphosis; for no night gives a respite to the meanest labourer. Darkness 
part of the machinery of deception was visible to, or tan- throws her mantle over the face of the earth, and at once 
fible by them. They were tola that a god, for some human fits us for repose, and warns us that the season for taking 
or superhuman purpose, had changed himself into a bird or it has arrived. 

a beast. Even if tne very beast which was said to be the To how many aching hearts and wearied bodies does 
metamorphosed god had been shown to them, how were bight bribe; relief! Selfish, indeed, must those be who 
tWy to Mil with the falsehood ? None of tj£| grand arid would wish to purchase a few additional hours of needless, 
beautiful, though simple laws of natural philosophy could perhaps even, criminal activity, by a sacrifice of that re- 
aid, tbeir inquiry, for of those laws they did not even currmg darkness which give a ? >temporary calm to the 
sulpect the existence. Mathematical demonstration of troubled spirit, and repose and a renewal of strength to the 
the falsehood of the assertion, then, they cannot be over-fatigued in body, 

blamed for not producing or making use of them. Are . Even as to mere feeling, we incline to think the night 
they more blameable for not having theoretically, and by worthy of our admiration rather than of our dislike. There 
induction', arrived at a just conclusion ? Not a whit, is something unspeakably solemn and soothing in the un- 
How were they to prove a negative ? The priest asserted broken darkness, and in the undisturbed silence of the 
that on a certain day, he had seen David transform him- night. The whole earth seems to be hushed into rest, and 
•elf into a tree, or Jupiter metamorphose himself into a shrouded from obervation and disturbance, it is then, that 
shower of gold to win the afiection of a mortal beauty; solemn and serious thought conics most frequently and 
who Could gainsay his assertion ? They bad not, as we spontaneously across our minds. And it is then, that we 
have, the truths of science to guide them, as to the pnssi- seem more peculiarly to fael a reliance upon,,and a ne 
biltty of such a transformation, or the still more glorious cessity for, the watchful and benignant guardianship ot 
•triitha of Scripture to teach them, that Jupiter and Diana, God. 

and the rest of the dramatis personas of the heathen my- It is, indeed, as true as it is lamentable, that there are 
tkology were pure fictions. They believed that such beings but too many who are apt to feel, during the night, rather 
existed, and deigned to communicate their will and their an increased desire for their Creator's care, than an in¬ 
deed* to their priests; and, thus, believing it was in point creased reliance upon His mercy. We allude to those who 
of fact, utterly impossible for them to withhold their ere-1 timid from nature or improper education, view the darkness 
deuce from any fiction, however “open, gross, and pal- of night as being a probable source of injury to them. Jf 
pable,” which those jjtiesta chose to palm upon them, as any of our young readers arc so unfortunate as to be guilty 
the history, or the will, promises, or commands of those of this very childish weakness, we entreat of them to take 
exceedingly feared, and, supposedly powerful and vin- speedy measures for ridding themselves of it. . Ix:t them 
dictive personages. In history, as in real life, we must be assured, that an eye watches over them which never 
constantly take into consideration all the circumstances winks, a mercy shields them which nevei slackens or 
under which people think, act, or believe, or we shall be abates, and an Almightiness protects them, which un- 
perpetually acting unjustly towards them, and unwisely diminished by time, and unchanged by varying masons or 
towards ourselves.' We happily live in times when it is circumstances. The guilty should tremble in tin- night, 
impossible for superstitious imposture to be successful; we not because it is night but because they arc guilty. Their 
have a.light to light our steps, and a perpetual standard peril is not increased by the night; they arc equally in 
by which to judge of every thing which presents itself to us danger in the full blaze of the noon-tide sun. The good, 
for examination or belief. But we must not, therefore, in on the other hand, should view the night with no feeling 
looking bgck upon ages of superstition and error, be of dread. He who. watebeth over them, hath made the 
,tomi&cQtoCcqau#wilhhaughty $nd unjust severity,modes night. His eye penetrates its murkiest shades; his arm 
'"^Pjhipkingititorir whidb we ana ourselves exempted, not by can smite or rave alike, at all hours, and under all circum- 
a^lir siriCr sagacity of-our own, but by the Cnion of di- stances. 

' yiljte truth, and the philosophy of which it has been the 

.Hie guardian. If life is but a dream, what are its pleasures ? 

“ uisr 71 * un_».... .i— : „r _i 


If life is but a dream, what are its pleasures ? 

What we liave in us of the image of God is the love of truth and 
justice.— Demosthenes. 

lie who gives for tire sake of thanks knows not the pleasure of 
giving. 

The good man is just in little things, the wicked man is little in 


a,'.. ■ NIGHT. lie who gives for tire sake of thanks knows not the pleasure o 

„ „, "v',«! ^ _ giving. 

* HoWjSrfemff mM.hovi Still is night! Yet it is not with- The good man is just in little things, the wicked man is little ii 
out its beauty.' We have no longer the glorious splen- great ones, 
dour ofthe sub, or the various shades and colours of the 

innumerable objects upon which he, during the day-sea- Published ms, Kcgeni street, and si, p»terno.ter.row f 

, *r ” J . .. * .. f . ami O, G. Bennie, »5, Hue Neuve, Saint AiiRiutin, Parti. 

SOU, sheds radiance and in\ igoratmg warmth. Nuy, during [Printed by wmnno, Beaufort Hum*. 
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1 Dhmgutn or, Jlhsligir, highest R«k of Hit 

BinjrijAfetfMaintain* in Thibet .... Ari* 

2 Yatminavatari, or Jamaturi, in the v*Uey of 

NepnJ.Asia 

J A mountain, supposed, to be hliaibun . . . Asia 

In the valley of Nepal.Asia 

f ffi the valley of Nepal ...... . Aria 

4 Chimboraaa, the highest peak of the Andes . America 
7 Grand Fe»k, on the frontier* of Now Mexico . America 
I Bingurnhua, E. chain of Andes, near Quito . America 

2 Antuana, S.E. of Quito , ..America 

10 Cotopaxi, in E. chain of Andea, S. of Quito . America 

11 Popocatepetl . America 

12 lIlfntH i, near Quito.America 

14 El Alter tie Jon CoUttne#.America 

14 Mount Eliaa, otf the N.W. coast.America 

15 Orixaba, Mexico.America 

IS Sangai, JS. chain of the Andes, in Peru . . . America 

17 Mowna Roa, Sandwich Islands. 

18 Sinohuiahua, S.E. of Quito.America 

19 Cotocaohe, near Quito.America 

20 Pichineha, near Quito.America 

21 Mont Bianc.Europe 

22 Corazon, W. of Cotopaxi .America 

28 Cnrgucioram, near Quito.America 

24 Mount Rosa, in the Valais.Europe 

28 Mount Earnout, New Zealand. 

26 The Ortelfapltae, in tho Tyrol.Europe 

27 Mount Cerwln, in the Valais.Europe 

28 Summit of the Col de Laulere, near Braiiifon . Europe 

29 The Fintlerairhorn.Europe 

SO Jung-frauhenhorn, in Oberiatid.Europe 

81 Mount Ozon.Europe 

32 Needles of Argcntieri, N.W. of Mont Mane Europe 

S3 Breithorn.Europe 

34 Soehenda, China.. Asia 

38 Opliir, in Sumatra, nearly upon the Equator . Asia 

36 Ararat, in Armenia.Asia 

37 Form House of Antisapa.America 

38 Mount Atlas, in Morocco.Africa 

39 Peak of Teneriffo.Africa 

40 Great Ulocknor, on tile border* of Cariutha Europe 
41 Geknltek, near the source of the Rhone . . Europe 
42 Todiberg, highest of the Rhatinri Alp* . . . Europe 

43 Peak of Mulahaccn, summit of the Scrra 


28,400 

Hip 

24,628 

28,062 

21,461 

19,788 

10,478 

19,128 

18,862 

17,718 

17,576 

17.444 
17,340 
17,271 
17,125 
16,474 
16,423 
16,403 
16,014 
15,830 
15,774 
15,655 
15,527 
15,304 
14,927 
14,754 
14,534 
14,01)0 
13,725 

13.444 
13,881 
12,993 
12,800 
12,765 
12,700 
13,425 
12,500 
12,358 
12,343 
12,013 
11,832 


Navoda.Europe 11,806 

44 Rock Molun.Europe 11,428 

45 Mount Perdu, highest point of Pyrenees . . Europe 11,265 

46 Kistenbsrg.Europe 11,073 

47 Matbore.Europe 11,185 

48 Mount Vignetnalc.Europe 11,003 

48 The Stella, in the Orisons.Europe 11,106 

50 VogeUbarg, in the Orisons.Europe 10,894 

81 Col du Mount Ccrvin, K. of Sion, in Valalstc . Europe 11,182 

52 Mount Etna.Europe 10.948 

53 The Mount Velan, highest summit of Great 

St. Bernard.Europe 11,003 

84 Mountain in .Otaheite. 10.895 

55 Steiner Alp, highest of the Carnic Alps . . . Europe 10,941 

86 Maladetta . ..Europe 10,479 

67 Poschiora, highest point of St. Oothard . . . Europ. 10,620 

08 Flatsy Cogai, in the Tyrol.Europe 10,383 

69 MorschaHKotn, In the Orison#.Europe 10,894 

60 Mount Viao ... Europe 10,051 

8| Awotoha, in Kaittstchatkn.Asia 0,600 

63 ElburuO, highest point of Caucasus . , . . Asia 9,585 

63 Libanua, in Syria.Aria 9,526 

64 Daohstein, summit of the Halls tad ter . . . Europe 0,627 

65 tic du Midi.Europe 9,374 

06 Sugarioaf, summit of the Great St. Bernard . Europe 9,366 

67 Conigon.Europe 9,207 

98 Mount Cramont, S.E. of Mont lllnnc . . . Europe 8,958 

69 Walkman.Europe 8,790 

70 Rathausberg.Europe 8,715 

71 Mount Rotondo, ih Corsica.Europe 8,696 

72 Gate, in the Inland of Java.Asia 8,500 

73 Summit of the Sierra Guadarrama, Madrid . Europe 6,620 

74 Summit of the Serra d' Estrella, Portugal . . Europe 8,520 

75 Port da Pineda ..Europe 8.249 


itAXtl. 

7$ 11 Gran 810 * 0 , higheat of the Apenninn . . 

77 Paa* «f the Taure* of Hoilgenblpt .... 

78 Lemnita Peak, liigheat of the Carpathian 

Mouhtotiw... 

J B gohoeehiUlgu, on the frontier* of Norway 

0 The Krivttp.i ...... . 

Hi Mount Urt'okfie, the highest ill TwUioylvftnia . 

89 Gregit St. Bernard. 

83 Col do la Seigne.. , 

84 Mount Veiny, in Savoy ....... 

85 Mount Delist Sibylla. 

86 Mount Maggiore, near Verona. 

67 Port de Gavarnio, near Jaoi ...... 

88 In the Isle of Bourbon ........ 

89 La Tournctle, in Savoy.. 

90 Postage du Grit**, E. of the SimplOn • . . 

91 Col Ferret. 

92 Mount St. Barthelemy. 

93 Mount Cimone, S. of Modena. 

94 Little St. Bernard. 

95 Pubs of Mount Cenis. 

9 0 Col de Tende . .. 

97 St. Oothard.. 

93 Pam of the Simplon, in Valais. 

99 The Sptugen, N. of Lake Como. 

100 Pa*# of Lavarezc. 

101 paaa of Tourmalet. 

102 Syltnppen.. 

103 Sutitelma, on the frontiers of Norway . . . 

104 Swukn, In Sweden. 

105 Roettruck, near Swukn. 

106 Snll Tiiylu. 

107 Mount Mizen, highest of the Ci venues . . 

108 Mount d'Or. 

109 The Cantal .. 

110 Olympus. 

Ill Little Altai Central.. . . 

112 Pavdiuskoe Keme/., summit of I il Moun¬ 
tains . 

113 Peak, in the Azores. 

114 Schneebcrg.. 

115 Hamburg. 

116 Blue Mount,'tins, Jamaica. 

117 Trie Washington, in W. Mountain*, >», >v 
liair.pshire.highe 8 tpointinU.Sta.es . . 

118 Mount Tcndrc, S. of Neufchatei . . . . 

119 Tile Clmsserim. 

120 Chusciral. 

121 Sulphur Volcano, Gmidaloupc. 

122 Schneekoppe, summit of the Hieeangehcrga . 
123 Ochscnkopf, summit of the Fitchtelgcbc-rga . 
124 Snuto, 011 thu frontiers of Norway . . . . 

125 Pass ni Taurus of KaOatadt. 

126 Kntschberger Pass, S. of Radstadt . . . 

127 Hecla, in teeland. 

123 Mclderskejrii, near Roaenthftt. 

129 The Dale, N. W. of Geneva. 

130 l’«y de Dame . . •. 

131 Ida, In Cnmlia. 

132 Fcldberg, in Suabi-i. 

133 Pass of Mount Brenner ....... 

134 Snte Fiall, in Iceland. 

135 Schneberg, on the S.E. front.er of Glats . . 
138 Schwarzwald, summit of the Krsgeberga . . 

137 Jleidelbgrg, summit of the Bohmerwald . . 

138 Parnassus. 

139 Ben Nevis, Inver nesshirc. 

140 Ben Lavvers, Pun.hs.hire. 

141 Ben More, Perthshire ... . 

142 Ben Avourd, Aberdeenshire. 

143 Grcnuarre.. 

114 Vesuvius. 

145 Mount di San Gennaro, N.E. of Rome . . 

116 Parnassus, in I. of St. Charles, near Spits¬ 
bergen . 

147 SnoWdon. 

14$ Sea Fell, Cumberland. 

149 Skiddaw, Cumberland. 

160 Helveltin, Cumberland. 



Kui ope 

Europe 5.2.IS 
Europe 5,651 
Europe 5,220 
Europe 5,211 
Europe 5,900 
Europe 4,060 
Europe 5,131 
Europe 4,844 
Europe 4,960 
Europe 4,666 
Europe 4,658 
Europe 4,560 
Europe 4, £7 9 
Europe 4,1 J 7 
Europe 4,460 
Europe 3,960 
Europe 4,370 
Europe 3,721 
Europe 8,903 
Europe 8,940 
Europe 3,691 
Europe 3,713 
Europe 4,179 


Europe 3,955 
Europe 8,571 
Europe 3,166 
Europe 3,022 
Europe 3,056 
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Nit. Nil»b. Will ir ilr.l,l,( 

Silualc in l'eri. 

151 Dell Lomond . . .. Europe J.iHU 

152 Schihallk'n, N.W. of Keiimore.Europe 3,281 

153 Ben Anltanich, Perthshire.Europe 3,501) 

154 Tal'elberg, near Cape of Good Hope . . . Africa 3,831 

155 Table Mount.Africa 3,582 

156 Peak, summit of the Allegany Mountains . America 3,255 

157 SchneVopt, summit of tlie Thuringerwald . Europe 3,531 

158 Janersberg, summit of the Sudets .... Europe 3,195 

159 Brorkon, summit of the Ham ..... Europe 3,488 

KiO Ben Cruachan, Argyllshire. Europe 3,390 

161 Maeguillicudily’a Koeks, Kerry.Europe 3,404 

162 Itaticofa, N.E. of Florence.Europe 2,894 

103 Radicofana, S. of Sienna.Europe 3,055 

164 Strimibnli, Lnpart.Europe 2,684 

105 I’.pomes, lake of Ischia .. . Europe 2,517 

Inti V oleano, in I/tipari.Europe 2,550 


167 fialiberger Kompt, summit of the Westervvftkl Europe 2,873 

168 KretititWrjr, summit of Hie ITohe Rhone . . Europe 2,982 

COMPARATIVE CHART OF THE PRINCIPAL 
RIVERS. 

Tub annexed Engraving exhibits at u glance the rela- 
tive sizes of all the great. Rufus and Mountains in the 
World . Rivers arc large floating bodies of water that 
descend in currents, with different degrees of velocity, 
tow ai ds the sea, or some largo lake, into which their waters 
full. They tire necessarily proportioned in length and 
biLiidth to the countries through which they flow; hence, 
they are of various lengths, breadths, and depths; and some 
of them differ in these respects as they puss on from their 
sources, being in some places wide, iu others mu row. The 
sources of Kivf.us arc mostly springs ; and, as they piu- 
cicd, they are augmented hj other streams, such us brooks, 
and livuiets, and drainings of waters from high grounds 
and mouuiains. For the most part, they take their rise 
among mountains, and from thence puss through the vales 
below. The fall of rain, and the melting of ice and snow, 
will litijiic-ntly so in-reuse the quantity of water in rivers 
as to oveiflow their hanks, so that the contiguous grounds 
will become inundated to a very great extent. In some 
liver?, such us the A 'He, f- u* instance, this overflowing is 
periodical, and ri necessary for the fertility of the country 
through which that river takes its course. The Rivers of 
t lie world arc very numeious; those of the old continent 
alone exceeding four hundred, and those of the new world 
being about one hundred and fifty. The king Of rivers ap¬ 
pears to lie the Amazon, of South America, which exceeds 
■JOOO miles in length, and the Mississippi is about 40U0,* 
while the Oni, in Asia, is but 2.500; the famous Ganges, 
but 1500 ; the Danube 1600; and our Thames not more 
than 200. 

EUROPEAN RIVERS. 

The principal rivers of Euhofk are the Voiua, the 
Danube, the Dnieper, the Don, the Rhine, the Dwina, 
the Douro, and the Thames ; with many others of less 
mite. 

The Volga, the largest river in Eubopk, takes its rise 
in the Valday mountains, in the northern parts of Russia ; 
and after a meandering course of about 1700 miles, falls 
into the Caspian Sea, at Astracan, by seven large mouths. 
'This celcbiated river has a navigable communication with 
all the rivers that fall into the like Ladoga, which being 
continued to St. PhTKRSfttman, unites the Caspian Sea 
with the Baltic. 

• According to a recent account, published in America, the Mis¬ 
sissippi i* «aitl in r*veed 4 100 miles. 


NOWLEDGU. 


Xu N»«u. Where Height 

Slums. In reet. 

169 Muiirno Att« Dfwu .... Europe 2,500 

170 Keuliin Maye. Europe 3,(134 

171 Coder Idris ....... Europe 2,850 

172 Trees*tie Beacon. Europe 2,500 

173 Cheviot, Northumberland . . Europe 2,658 

174 Whcmside, Yorkshire.' . . Europe 2,884 

|75 Ingleboro, Yorkshire . . . Europe 2,861 

176 Plynliramon ...... Europe 2 , 16.1 

177 Dunriergs, South of Peebles . Europe 2,408 

178 Sties Fall, Isle of Man . . . Europe 2.004 

170 Cawsand Beacon, Devonshire Europe 1,704 

180 Duudry Beacon, Somersetshire Europe 1,668 

181 North Cape. Europe 1,265 

182 Malvern, Worcestershire . . Europe 1,444 

183 Wrekin, Shropshire . . Europe 1,820 

184 Suracte, N. of Home . .. . Europe 2,268 

185 Eugcnean Hills, near Vicenza Eurppd 1,610 

186 Gibraltar ....... Europe 1,440 


RIVERS St MOUNTAINS IN THE WORLD. 

'The Dan u ok, a noble river of Germany, and, next to 
the Volga, is the largest river in Europe. It rises in Swa¬ 
bia, on the borders of Alsace, iu the Black Forest, and 
becomes navigable at Ulm; then jjessing through Bavaria, 
it flows by Vienna, /’resburg, (Iran, and Belgrade, and 
fulls into the Black Sea by several mouth?. This river is 
wide and deep, and receives sixty rivers, large and small, in 
its course. 

The Rhine, the next considerable river in Germany, 
takes its rise from two springs in the highest part of the 
Alps, in Switzerland, and runs into the Luke of Uonstance, 
from whence it continues its course, and flows into the 
German Ocean, by Dort, Rotterdam, and Williamstudt. 
The navigation of this river, like that of the Danube, is 
interrupted by several cataracts, the principal of which is 
at Shauflausen, in Switzerland, where the whole river falls 
from a height of seventy-five feet. 

The Don, one of the largest rivers in Europe, takes its 
rise in the government of Tula in Russia; and dividing 
the eastern part of this Empire from Asia, falls into the sea 
of Aznph, by two mouths. Its length is 1100 miles. 

'The Dwi.va, also a large river of Russia, takes its rise in 
a lake of the same name, in the province of f'Vologda ; and 
after running a northerly course, lulls into the Whit* Sea, 
nenr Archangel. 

The Douno is a large river of Spun, which takes its 
rise on the borders of Arragon, and flowing westward, 
passes through the province of Leap, and the kingdom of 
Portugal. It empties itself in the Atlantic Ocean, a little 
below Oporto. Its whole extent is about 400 miles. 

'The Thames, though a small river when compared 
with the above, is not only one of the most celebrated 
rivers of England, but of the world. Large ships of war 
come up to Deptford; and merchant-ships of eight hun¬ 
dred tons burden, frequently lie at the quays *lo«e to 
London Bridge. The tide flows up to Richmond, a dis¬ 
tance of about seventy miles, by its windings, from the 
ocean. 

’The other principal rivers of England are, the Severn, 
Trent, Mersey, Tyne, Tees, Medway, Northern Ouse, 
Southern Ouse, Wye, and Avon. 

The Eevebn, the second river of importance in Eng¬ 
land, rises in the mountain called Plynlimmon, in Wales. 
Whence, after a winding course, it flows by Welsh Pool, 
and enters Shropshire by Shrewsbury, near which it re¬ 
ceives the waters of the Roden and the Tern, Thence 
it continues its course to Britlgenorth, and enters Wor¬ 
cestershire near Bcwdley, mar which it receives the waters 
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of the Stour. Thus increased, it flows on to Worcester , 
and about four miles below that city, it is joined by the 
Teme. Augmented by the waters of all these rivers, it 
pursues its course to Tewkesbury, where it is joined by the 
Upper Avon. From Tewkesbury it flows on to Glouces- 
ter, and falls fhto that part of the Western Sea called 
the Bristol Channel. The tide flows up the Severn as far 
as Tewkesbury, which is nearly seventy miles from its 
mouth. The length of the Severn is 150 miles, that of the 
Trent 100 miles. The remainder of the English rivers are 
of minor importance. 

The Shannon, which gives title of Earl to a branch of the 
family of Boyle, is a noble river of Ireland, larger than any 
in England, but not navigable, above fifty miles, on account 
of a ridge of rocks running across it near Limerick. It runs 
from north to south upwards of 200 miles, spreading itself 
into many large and beautiful lakes of different extent, from 
five to ten, and fifteen miles ; some of which are adorned 
with fertile and beautiful islands. 

The chief rivers of Spain are the Tagus, Douro, Gum- 
iliana , Guadalquiver, and Ebro. 

The Tagus takes its rise in a chain of mountaine 150 
miles to the south of the Pyrenees, whence it flows towards 
the south-west, through a course of about 450 miles, and 
falls into the Atlantic Ocean at Lisbon. By the accu¬ 
mulated waters of several others, this river becomes a noble 
stream, and its estuary forms a capacious harbour for ship¬ 
ping, from two to nine miles in breadth. The Douro is 
described above. 

The Ebro, the ancient Iberus, takes its rise on the 
borders of Biscay, and crossing Navarre, Arragon, and 
Catalonia, falls into the Mediterranean a little below Tortosa, 
after a course of about 400 miles. 

The Gnadiana springs in New Castile, whence it flows 
towards the west to the confines of Portugal, through which 
it makes a circular sweep, changes its direction to the south, 
and falls into the Bay of Cadiz. 'Diis river in its course runs 
a considerable way under ground, and emerges. Its whole 
length is about 400 miles. 

The lluadatquiver flows still more to the south, passes 
Seville, and enters the Bay of Cadiz, a little north of that 
port. 

The principal rivers in Italy are the Po, which rises in 
Piedmont, and falls into the Adriatic Sea; the Adige, 
which rises in the Tyrol, also falls into the Adriatic ; the 
Amo, which takes its course in the Apennines, empties 
itself in the Tuscan Sea, near Pisa ; and the Tiber, which 
also rises in the Apennines, passes by Rome, and falls into 
the Mediterranean, a little below that city. 

The chief rivers of European Turkey are the Danube, the 
Save, and the Pruth. The Danube has always been con¬ 
sidered the chief of the Turkish rivers ; but this noble stream 
which is desc ribed above, has been rendered by recent events 
only the northern boundary of the empire. The Save 
separates Turkey from Austria, and the Truth forms part 
of the boundary between Turkey and Russia. 

The principal rivers of France are the Rhine, the Rhone, 
the Loire, the Seine, and the Garonne. 

The Rhine, which separates France from Germany, is 
described above. The Rhone, a large and rapid river, 
takes its rise in the centre of Switzerland, about five miles 
from the source of the Rhine. After flowing through the 
Lake of Geneva, it takes a southern direction, and forms 
the boundary between France and Savoy ; whence it takes 
a south-west course to Lyons, after which it runs due south, 
and falls into the Mediterranean, after a course of about 500 
miles. 


The Loire rises from the western side of the Cevennes, 
and flows in a northerly direction for about half its course, 
and then changing towards the west, falls into the Bay of 
Biscay, a little below Nantz, after a course of about 450 
miles. 

The Garonne has its source in the Pyrenees, and, after 
traversing a north-east course, falls into the Bay of Biscay, 
below Bordeaux. Its length exceeds 200 miles. 

The Seine, one of the most picturesque rivers in France, 
rises in Burgundy, and flows through a series of beautiful 
and romantic valleys to Paris. It thence takes a meander¬ 
ing course, and falls into the English channel, between 
Havre-de-Grace and Harfleur. 

The principal rivers of Germany are the Rhine, Danube , 
Main, Elbe, Oder, and fVeser. The Rhine and Danube 
are described above. The Main is a large and important 
tributary of the Rhine. It is formed by the union of the 
Red and White Main, from the mountains of Franconia, and 
joins the Rhine near Mcntz. 

The Elbe, one of the largest rivers in Germany, has its 
source in Silesia. After passing through Bohemia, and the 
kingdom of Saxony, it falls into the German Sea, below 
Hamburgh. Its whole length is about 500 miles. The tide 
of the Elbe runs ten miles above Hamiji ugh, to which city 
it conveys vessels of considerable burden. 

The Oder has its source in Moravia, and runs from south 
to north, through Silesia and Brandenbtirgh ; then passing 
by Stettin, and dividing Eastern from Western Pomerania, it 
falls into the Baltic Sen. This river is connected by canals 
to the Elbe and Vistula, hence it is of great importance to 
commerce. 

The Weser is formed by the Werra anti the Fulda, at 
Munden, and flows through the territories of Hanover, 
Brunswick, Prussia, &c. It falls into the German Ocean, 
about forty miles below Bremen. 

The principal rivers of Prussia arc the Rhine, Ems, Elbe, 
Fistula, Bog, Niemen, and Pregel. 

The Rhine and Elbe arc described above. I'he Vistula 
has its source in the Carpathian Mountains, on the confines 
of Silesia, flows through Lithuania and West Piu^iii, and 
falls into the Baltic Sea, by three outlets, near Dantzic. 
This noble river is navigable for several lmndrtd miles, and 
is the great channel for the conveyance of corn and other 
articles from the interior of Poland. 

The Bog, a river in Prussian Poland, rises in Galicia, 
and falls into the Vistula, to the north east of Warsaw. 
The Pregel originates in some lakes near the south-east 
extremity of the dominions flows by Konigs/ierg] and 
falls into the Frisch e I lull'. The Elbe constitutes the 
separation between the Prussian territories and Westphalia. 
The Spree rises in the kingdom of Saxony, flows through 
Berlin, and enters the Elbe. 4 he Vistula and the Memcl 
likewise complete their courses by flowing through this king¬ 
dom. The Niemen rises a few miles south of Minsk, in 
Russian Poland, receives the Wilim at Kouno, then flows 
through East Prussia, where it receives the name of Mcnlel, 
and falls into the Curische Haff (a large bay), about seven 
miles from Tilsit. 

The chief rivers of Austria are the Danuiik, with its 
tributaries—the Drove, Muhr, Save, Morava, 7'he is , 
Maross, Elbe, Maldau, San, and Dniester. 

The Drove has its source in the Tyrol, flows through 
Carinthia and Stiria, separates Croatia and Sclavonia from 
Hungary, and joins the Danube below Esselc. The Muhr 
flows through Stiria, and joins the Drove in Hungars\ 

The Save takes its rise about six miles south of Villach, 
runs through Stiria and Croatia, separates Sclavonia from 
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Turkey, and falls into the Danube between Semlin and 
Belgrade. 

The Morava flows through Moravia, separates Austria 
from Hungary, and falls into the Danube above Presbvg. 

The Theis is a large river of Hungary, formed by two 
streams, called the Black and the White Theis. After a 
course of about 500 miles, it flows into the Danube at 
Salankeman, and is navigable almost to its source. 

The Marou has its source in the Carpathian mountains. 
It crosses Transylvania, enters Hungary, and forms the 
boundary of the Bannet till it falls into the Danube. For 
the river Elbe, sec Germany. 

The Moldau is a large and rapid river which issues 
from the mountains that separate Bohemia from Batavia, 
and joins the Elbe a little above Melnik. 

The San is a river of Austrian Poland, which falls into 
the Vistula near Sandomir. 

The Dniester is a large river that issues from a lake 
among the Carpathian mountains, in Austrian Galicia, 
flows through a part of Russia, and falls into the Black 
Sea at Belgorod, after a course of 600 miles. 

The principal rivers of European Russia are the Volga, 
Don, Dniester, Hog, Dnieper, Oka, Kama, Dmina, 
Neva, and the Petchora. . 

The Dnieper, the ancient Uorysthenes, takes its source 
in Smolensk, and after a winding course of about 800 
miles, falls into the Black Sea, between Oczakov and Kin* 
burn. 

The Neva issues from Lake Ladoga, and empties itself 
into the Gulf of Finland, a little below St. Petersburg, 
by three mouths. It is navigable its whole course. 

There are two Dwinas, the northern and the southern; 
tire former falls into the White Sea. near Archangel; and 
1 lie latter, into the Gulf of Riga. 

The Kama is a large river that traverses Perme, from 
north to south, and falls into the Volga, twenty-four miles 
below Kusan. 

The Oka is a considerable river that rises in the govern¬ 
ment of Orel, flows north-east, and,after receiving the 
Moskwa, falls into the Volga, at Nisnei-Novgorod. 

The Petchora takes its rise in the Oural mountains, flows 
northward through the governments of Perme and Arch¬ 
angel, and falls into the northern ocean, after a course of 
about 600 miles. 

ASIATIC RIVERS. 

The < principal rivers of Asia are the Ob, or Obi, the 
Hoang-ho, the Lena, the Amour, the Yenissey, the Indus, 
the flanges, the linrhampooter, the Euphrates, the Tigris, 
the Jihon, the Ava, the Uodavery, the Nerbuddah, the 
Kistna, and the .Sihon. 

The On, or Obi, is a large river of Asiutic Russia. 
It takes its rise on the southern side of the Altai mountains. 

. This river runs northward into the Frozen Ocean, and di¬ 
vide a considerable part of the empire from Europe. Its 
length is 2800 miles. 

The Hoano-uo, a celebrated river of China, lakes its 
rise among the mountains of Thibet. Though broad and 
rapid, it is in many places so shallow, as to be untenable 
to navigation. It is also liable to overflow its banks. 

The Kiano-kii derives its origin from the same moun¬ 
tains as Iloang-ho ; and, after flowing near together, they 
separate to the distance of more than 1000 miles; but 
terminate in the same sea within 100 miles of each other. 

'These two rivers ate the largest on the old continent, 
and are only exceeded in length by the rivers Amazon and 
Mississippi. 


l 'Die Lena, a large river of Asiatic Russia, uses in the 
mountains to the north-west of lake Baikal. The chan¬ 
nel of this river is broad and deep, and contains many 
islands. 

The Amour, a large river of Asia, rises iu Chinese Tar- 
tary, and flows into the sea of Ochotsk. Its existence 
was first known to the Russians in 1639. 

The Ybnissry, a large river of Asiatic Russia, rises on 
the borders of Chinese Tartary, and, taking a northern 
course, runs into the Frozen Ocean. 

The Indus, a celebrated river of Hindostan, is sup¬ 
posed to take its rise on the north side of the Himaleh 
mountains; whence, after a long course, first to the north, 
and then to the south-west, ifc falls into the Arabian, or 
Persian sea, by several channels. 

The Ganges is also a celebrated river of Hindostan, 
whose source, for a great length of time, *was uncertain. 
A recent survey, however, made by the order of the Indian 
British Government, has succeeded in determining its po¬ 
sition. It has been found to issue from a small stream 
from under a mass of perpetual snow, accumulated on the 
southern side of the lofty Ilimaleh mountains. Shortly 
after iu gushing through an opening at Hurdtcar, it becomes 
navigable; whence it flows in a south-east direction, and 
falls into the Bay of Bengal. 

The Bukhami’ootisr, one of the largest rivers of India, 
rises in Thibet, near the sources of the Indus. It first 
flows eastward towards China, then turning suddenly to 
the south, to Assam ; it then flows nearly due west, when 
it takes a southern direction, and falls into the Bay of Ben¬ 
gal, after a course of about 2000 miles. 

The Jihon is a large river of central Asia, the principal 
part of whose course is through Independent Tartary. This 
river is the Ancient Ox us, which formerly emptied itself 
into the Caspian, lmt now fulls into the sea of Aral. Its 
course is 1200 miles. 

The Ava, or Irrawaddy, is the chief river of the 
Birman Empire. Its source has not yet been explored, but 
it is supposed to take its rise in the eastern part of Thibet. 

The Godavkry, the Nerhuiiimw, and the Kisdna, arc 
all celebrated rivers of Hindostan. The Sihon, or Sikh, is 
■a large river of Independent Tartary; and after a long course, 
chiefly to the north-west, falls into the sea of Aral. The 
Sirr br Sihon is the ancient Duartes. 

The Euphrates, a celebrated river of Asiatic Turkey, 
has its rise among the mountains of Armenia, Atom two 
principal sources. This river is made to communicate with 
the Tionis, by several artificial outs; after which, both 
rivers unite at the town of Kama, upwards of 100 miles 
from the scu. 

The Tigris. also a celebrated river of Asiaatic Turkey, 
issues from the mountains of America, about fifteen miles 
east of the source of the Euphrates; and, after flowing a 
grent length of its course paiallel to that river, joins ft as 
above-mentioned. These two rivers constitute such dis¬ 
tinguishing features of the country through which they flow, 
that it Was received the name of Mesopotamia, signifying 
between the rivers. 

AFRICAN RIVERS. 

I he chief rivers of note in Africa are the Nile and 
Niger. The former traverses Egypt through its whole 
extent, and, by its inundation, produces all the fertility for 
which that country has been so long distinguished. This 
overflow arises from the periodical rains, which fall from 
June to September, throughout the northern tropical 
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The Nigkh, a great river of central Africa, is but little The river Mackenzie- empties itself into the Frozen 
known, though the researches of the late Captain Clap- Ocean, in lat. seventy degrees north. This river is the 
ran ton, and his successors, tire brothers Landeh, pro- outlet of Slave Lake. Its most distant sources are the rivers 
rnise to make us better acquainted with it. I he most Peace and L I k , which take their rise in the rocky moun- 

probable opinion seems to be, that it joins the Congo, and tains. From Slave Lake to the (Jccan, this river is called 

discharges itfe volume of water through the estuary of that Mackenzie’s river. 

river into the Atlantic. To ascertain the course of this The Nelson river discharges itself into Hudson’s Bay. 
river, and the place of its discharge, have been attempted It is the outlet of Lake Winnipeg. Its most distant 

by many adventurous travellers, the greater part of whom branch is Haskatchawine river, which rises in the Rocky 

have generally fallen victims to the suspicions of the Mountains, and flows east into Lake Winnipeg. From 
natives, or the severity of the burning climate. The Lake Winnipeg to Hudson’s Bay, it is called Nelson's 
name of Niger is not known in Africa. Hy the Negroes, River. 

it is railed loliba ; bv the Mnou.-, Ned Abeede, or Nile of The Potomac is a river of the United States, which 
(lie Neemes. rises in two bianclics, the north und south, originating in 

i'hu Congo or /.aikb, "icparales Congo, an extensive and near the Alleghany mountains, and forms, through 
country of Lower Guinea, from Loango, on the north, its whole course, pint of the boundary between 'Virginia 
The soil on the banks of the rivc-i is very fertile, but the and Maryland. It flows into the Chesapeake Bay, and is 

climate is intensclv hot. seven and a half miles wide at its mouth, and one and 

Uiree-quai tors at Alexandria. The termination of the tide 
is at George Town, about 300 miles from the sea, and 
AMURIC\.\ RIVERS. the river is navigable for ships of the greatest burden, 

nearly the whole distance. 

The pimcipal rivers of America arc the Mississippi, The Colorado river empties itself into the gulf of 

Missouri, St. Laurence, Amazon, La Plata, and Ori- Mexico: 

noco; with some others of le - s note. The Ohio is a large river miming along the whole 

’llie Mississippi, with the Mismm hi, in Xoilli America, southern border of the - tate Ohio, a distance of 4"20 mile-, 
i-, for the length of its course, and the quantity of water it separating that shite from Virginia and Kuduiky. The 
i, a, into the ocean, one of the l.igc-t i ver- in the world. Ohio is a boundary of five state; ; the Dataware is a 
This in hie riw r b.is its m imr in lj>p<r Red Lake; and is boundary of four stales; the Potomac and the Savannah 
about 4000 Hides in length. The Mif-oiim river falls into are bomidmy riveis through tlieif whole source, 
the Missis'im a few miles above s /. Louis ; and until Cup- The principal rivers of South America, are the Amazon, 
tains Lewis and cvploud it in the teats INI4-3-G, the Rio dr la Plata, and the Orinoco. 

it was but little known. j The Amazon i» the lnig -t liver in the world, and except 

The Mississippi is navigable for boats to St. Anthony's j the Missouri, the longest. It cnicts the Atlantic under the 
Falls, about ‘2400 miles. Tlti.i rivir is of great depth, and j Equator, by a uioutli of 160 iniics wide, und the tide flows 
.■*v, if.-.w* its banks every -pniig, and lay - the country, for i up 600 iniics. All the rivet - with li rise on the east of the 
. .my miles’ extent, under water. \ Andes, from lat. two degrees X to lat. twenty-eight degrees 

The Missouri is the great western brunch ot the Missis- 1 8. arc branches of the Amazon. 
sijypi, and is properly eonridered as the main stream, being This river is somethin - known by the name Marunon, 
much larger than the eastern brunch, it is navigable bn ■ at others, Orellana, so called lrom two of its launches, 
boats to the (Lieut Nalls, M)?U utile - by the liver, from the j The chief and largest brunch of this mer is the Lhayuic, 
Gulf of Mexico. I nr Puro, and which also contains the hugest body of 

The Mississippi rises near the west i nd of Lake Superior, i water. The upper part of this brunch hears the name 
and flows south. It empties itself into the Gulf of Mexico, j .Ipurimae, whose ouree is in a small lake in the sixteenth 
The branches of the Mississippi are mighty river*. They are ; degree of south latitude. The Apurimar uniti s with the 
very numerous, and spread out widely fnun the Alleghany , Beni anil other streams, which then form the Ucaya/e, 
Mountains, on the east, to the Rocky Mountains, on the which, alter a course of 1300 miles in a northern dm ctimi, 
west. The branches of this liver, and of the Amazon, hold 1 a little inclining to tt e west, and nearly parallel with the 
the second tank among the i,icut rivu r - of the v,olid. The j Andes, unite - w'ith the Marunon, anil the western watei - ; 
Missouri, from its sot nee in the Rocky Mountains, to the 1 and turning lound towards the east, takes the general name 
mouth of the Mississippi, in tlie Gull ol Mexico, exceeds ! arid direction of the uwr. The swellings which come on 
4,'>00 miles. | W itn the periodical rains are usually very great, and over- 

Thc St. Laurence issues from Iaike Ontario, and is the j flow an extensive tract of country fur several hundred mihs. 
outlet of the five great lake-, Superior, Huron, .Michigan , . The Amazon, though not so long a - the Mississippi, or 
Erie, und Ontario. It is navigable for latt.i. vessels to j Missouri, far exceed - it in the magnitude of its basin, and 
Montreal, 580 miles from the sea. It- general course is I the volume of its wutu.-; indeed, it far surpasses all otbir 
from S.W. to N.E. This river ranks among the. first in | rivers as to extent. This mighty river is navigable for 
grandeur. | vessels of five hundred tons burden, from its mouth, to the 

The other large rivers of North America are the t'oliim■ ' very foot of the Andes, a distance of about 4000 miles. The 
hia. the Mackeuue, the Colorado, the Rio dd Nort, the ! mouth of the Amazon is so large, that a ship can sail iu it 
Nelson, the Potomac , the Hudson , Ac. 1 without seeing land. 

The Colombia has it- rise in the rocky mountains, and ; The Rio de la Plain, or River of Silver, is a name 
empties itself into the Pacific Ocean, in la*, forty degrees given by the Spaniards to a large liver ot South America, 
north. formed by the Uruguay and Parana, which unite a little 

Tim Rio del Nort is a large river of Mexico, .ml takes its j above the citv of Buenos Ayres. The Paraguay, the 
ri«c in the roekv mountain - . lt= gencnl com i. - south- ! principal branch of the Parana, empties itself into it near 
easterly, and fill- into the null' of Mexico. 1' is about ! Corrienles. The Uruguay and Parana, both rise in Bra- 
2,001) mile- hi bointh. Ml,d i- niviirahV onl'-fo; /)], uid i.u , -..nti.-w t. The La Plata is one hundred 
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nnd fifty miles broad at it* mouth ; at Monte Video, eighty 1 or of rain. Persia produces many examples of this 
miles; and at Buenos Ayres, which lieB above two hun- , kind. 

dred miles from its mouth, it is thirty miles broad. | Many rivers are lost, or disappear in the earth, before 

The OniNOCo of South America is a large river that they reach any extensive reservoir of water. In some in- 
emptiea itself on the north coast opposite the isle of Trini- stances they seem to descend into caverns, and rise again 
dad. by fifty mouths. It drains Venezuela, and Spanish at some distance. The Rhone is lost in this manner, on 
Guiana. The Orinoco, like most other large rivers that the borders of Switzerland, and rises again at the distance 
How through a flat country, mokes its way to tiie ocean by of eight hundred feet. Tho Guadiana of Spain is lost for 
innumerable channels, and during the rainy season inun- several miles; and many examples of this kind occur in 
< ates for a great extent the immense plains through which many parts of the world. 

,t flows. Sometimes rivers disappear in consequence of being 

The rapidity of rivers is not always in proportion to their absorbed by the earth, or evaporated by the heat. In some 
fal!, or descent, for a broad nnd comparatively shallow instances they form small lakes, which have no outlet, and 
liver will not flow with such force as one whose banks are evaporated in this way. The Rio tlolce, and other 
<ontine it to a narrower space; thus, the Danube is more rivers in the Pampas, of Buenos Ayres, disappear in tills 
rapid than the Rhine, although the latter runs down a manner; and many examples occur in the deserts of Asia 
more inclined declivity. The most rapid streams in and Africa. 

Mu rope ure the Inn and the Rhone; in North America, Most of the large rivers on the earth are subject to 
the Missouri and the Platt; and in China, the Iloangko. | annual or semi-unnuul floods, of greater or less extent. 
W lien the fall of the river is sudden, and its course ex- The St. Laurence of North America is probably the only 
i remely quick, it forms what is called a Rapid; nnd, when one which in not effected by rains or drought. Floods are 
it i< thrown suddenly over a rock, it is called a Fall or most remarkable and extensive in the Torrid Zouc ; and 


('atarncl. The quantity of water discharged by any river 
cannot ha cfdcitlated, because it must always depend upon 
t!•<* supply it receives, and that supply depends on the 
qunntity of rain, or snow, that may fall upon the adjacent 
mountains, and on the surrounding country ; so that at one 
time the same river will ha full, at another time very' low. 
From some observations on the river Po, in Italy, it is sup¬ 
posed to supply the sea with 50(18 millions of cubical feet 
of water daily ; its stream runs at the rate of four miles 
mi hour, which is not very rapid. The Thanks, like all 
other rivers, up which the tide flows to a great distance, is 
a slow moving current, perhaps scarcely as rapid as the 
Po. It. has been reckoned, that all the rivers in the 
World may supply 13,(1110 cubical miles of m ater to the 
sea in one year; but, be the quantity more or less, so 
much must be drawn up by t xlndation to form clouds, 
and to replenish the springs, brooks, and rivers of the 
Earth The evaporations of the Mediterranean sea arc 
found to exceed the supply of its eontributary streams, by 
more than double the quantity received from the streams. 

One third of that which is exhaled from the Mediterra¬ 
nean sea may fall into it again in showers of rain, and 
perhaps, a larger quantity into the Atlantic, Indian, and 
Pacific oceans. That which fulls on the land serves to 
nourish the trees, plants, and general vegetation ; and the 
superabundance again finds its way into the mighty reser¬ 
voir of the Globe. 

Hivers serve many important purposes in the economy 
of our globe: they fertilize the countries through which 
they flow; they nourish fishe*: they facilitate Commerce, 
.by affording a ready conveyance for merchandize ; anti 
they work the mills, seated on their banks, for grinding 
com, beating out bars of iron, slitting into rods, and flat¬ 
ting it into sheets; besides other works of manufactures 
and mechanism, which are effected by the power of run¬ 
ning water. They also greatly beautify the face of the 
country, add to the pleasantness of the scenes which lie 
in the valleys before us, soften the prospect by their ser¬ 
pentine windings, give a diversity to the view, and pleaee 
the eye with the varieties which they effect in the land¬ 
scape of nature ; they also supply water for various uses, 
which could not he otherwise obtained in sufficient quan¬ 
tities, and of proper qualities. 

There are some streams which dry’ up during the warm 
season, and are only filled during the months of winter, 


occur in the rainy season, or soon after. The floods of the 
Nile, the Canges, and the Mississijtpi, rise about thirty feet 
above the common level. The Ohio, and other branches 
of the Mississippi, often rise forty or fifty feet; and the 
Orinoco, ftom seventy to one hundred and twenty feel. 
Ihe floods of the Amazon, the Orinoco, and the Ganges, 
frequently cover the country for one hundred miles in 
breadth. The floods of rivers are sometimes so very de- 
i tmetive, that they sweep away houses and villages. It 
was estimated that the flood of the Ganges, in 1822, de¬ 
stroyed from .00,000 to 100,000 persons. At the same 
time they arc highly useful, by leaving n deposit of vege¬ 
tables, mud, or slime, which renders the vales of rivers the 
most fertile spots on the earth. Rgyjtt is entirely depend¬ 
ent on the floods of the Nile, for watering as well nv 
fertilizing the lands. 

The current of a river is often so powerful that the 
Mato is may he distinguished from those of the ocean at a, 
very considerable distance from the shore, especially 
during a flood ; us in the Amazon and Orinoco. 'IXvt 
waters of the Amazon are said to remain fresh forjfwo 
bundled and forty miles from the coast; and ColtVjb 
found his irssel in the fres h M ater of the Orinoco, before he 
discovered the continent of South America. In tlfe Ama¬ 
zon, the tide is perceived five hundred miles ''from its 
mouth, in the Thames seventy miles. •' 


OK SPRINGS AND FOUNTAINS. 

As there is no effect more visible or more beautiful in 
nature, than the incxhaustablc flux of fountains, and the 
course of rivers, which roll in pomp and majesty along their 
plenteous beds for whole ages without control; so there is 
no effect, the cause whereof nature seems to have concealed 
from our eyes with greater precaution. In what com¬ 
modious places are those immense, we hud almost said 
eternal, reservoiis lodged, which, from tlieir secret and 
inexhaustible stores, supply with rase the capacious 
beds of Rivers, with such a profusion of Mater as are 
more than sufficient to answer all our purpose#, and yet 
are kept under such due restrictions, as not to overflow, but 
to render the countries fruitful througli which they pass ? 

Though the Almighty has been pleased to cast a veil 
over many things, yet,/we are not to imagin'*, that he Jins 
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for that reason forbid our inquiiic. after them; that vml 
in not always impenetrable ; from whence we may infer, 
that there is implanted in our nature-! a tliir-t after Know¬ 
ledge : and as the " handy-works " of our great Creator 
are the just t object* of our admiration, though we are per¬ 
fect strangers to their first principles and most secret 
causes, so our wonder is still heightened and increased, in 
proportion to the di-eoveiy which we make of tiie particular 
structure, contrivance, and grandeur of them. Tims en¬ 
couraged, thcielbre, let u» endeavour to pry into the secret 
cause of this perpetual motion. The better we are ac¬ 
quainted with a phenomenon that is for ev< r subsisting, 
the more sensible we are of the bountiful benefaction* of 
our Creator, which arc fiw ever obvious >ur eyes, the 
stronger will our motives dnubtlc-s be pay him the 
eternal tribute of gratitude. 

Various Imfe boon the opinions of philosophers concern¬ 
ing Shi nos, hut tho-e which desme the mu-t notice are 
the three following: 

I. That the sea-water is conveyed through subterraneous 
ducts or canals, to the places where the SrittNu-* How out 
of the Earth ; but as it is impossible that the waters 
should be thus conveyed to the tops of mountains, since it 
cannot rise higher than the surface, some have had re¬ 
course to subterraneous heats, by which, being rarilied, it 
is supposed to asetud in vapours, through the interior parts 
of the mountains, 

II. Others advance the capiPary 1 In putheds, or suppose 
the water to rise from the depths of the sea through poic us 
parts of the earth ; but they seem to lose sight of one 
principal property of this attraction; for, though water rise 
to the top of the tube, it will rise no higher, beonie-o it is 
only by the attraction of the parts above that the thud rises. 
Therefore, though the waters of the si a may he drawn 
into the substances of the earth by attraction, yet it cannot 
he raised by this means into a cistern or cavity, -o as to 
tn-come the source of Schinus ; the 

III. Hypothesis is that of l)a. Halley, who supposes 
the true source of springs to be melted mote, ruin-rcater, 
dew, and vapours condensed. The Doctor found, that 
every' ten square inches of the surface of the ocean, yield 
a cubic inch of water in vapour every day; each square 
mile 6914 tons; and each square degree :td,000,000, of 
ton:v Now, if we suppose the Mediterranean to be forty 
degrees long, and four broad, its surface will be one hun¬ 
dred and sixty square degrees, from whence there will 
evaporate .’ftljSO millions of tons per day in the summer 
time. As toVthe manner in which these waters are col¬ 
lected, so bs \ form reservoirs for the different kinds of 
springs, it scemsUo he thus ; 

The tops of mountains, in general, abound with cavities 
and subterranean caverns formed by Nature to serve us 
reservoirs; am 1 their pointed summits, rising into the 
clouds, attract the vapours of the atmosphere which are 
in consequence precipitated in water, and by their gravity 
easily penetrate through beds of sand and lighter earth, 
till they are stopped : n their descent by more dense strata, 
or beds of cky, stone, &c; where they form a basin or 
cavern, and working a passage horizontally, issue out at 
the tides of the mountains. \ 

Springs, which HoW perpetually, and without any per¬ 
ceptible diminution or increase of;their waters, are called 
perennial springs; such ns run only for a time, and at cer¬ 
tain seasons of the year, are called periodical springs, 
'lire latter are very numerous in Switzerland, and are sup- 
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posed to he produced by partinl overflowings of water from 
the caves, or natural cisterns in the interior of the moun¬ 
tains, which, when filled, throw off the superfluous water. 
Some springs are called intermitting, because they flow 
and stop alternately. Several springs exist in Icclaud, 
from which the water flows only in sudden gushes, a phe¬ 
nomenon probably caused by the action of subterraneous 
vapours. There are also reciprocating springs, whose 
waters rise and fall, or flow and ebb, at regular intervals. 
The spring of Fousanche, in Languedoc, flows every day 
for above seven hours, and then stops for nearly five hours, 
ri-ing each day fifty minutes later than the preceding day 
The Bullerborn, a fresh water spring in Westphalia, rises 
with a great noise. There is another at Colmars, in Pro¬ 
vence, which stops every seven minutes. This spring was 
affected by the great earthquake which destroyed Lisbon, 
in 17no. and changed into a perennial fountain; but, in 
1763, it began again to stop at intervals. One of the 
most remarkable fountains of ancient times was one of 
which 1 Ir: non inis and Diodorus Siculus have trans¬ 
mitted nri account. It was called the Fountain of the 
Sun. and was situated near the temple of Jupiter Ammon. 
At the dawn of day thi« fountain was warm, as the day 
advanced it became progressively cool, and at noon it was 
at the extremity of cold; at which time the Ammonitis 
made use. of it to water their gardens and shrubberies. At 
the setting of the sun, it became again warm, and continued 
to increase as the evening proceeded, until midnight, whci 
it reached the extremity of heat; as the morning advanced 1 
it grew again progressively cold. There was a fountain 
aKo equally curious in the Forest of Dodona. It is s,ii'I 
to have had the power of lighting a torch. At noon it 
was dry ; at midnight full ; from which time it decreased 
till the following noon. Cashmere is said to abound with 
fountains, which the natives call miraculous. Pliny the 
Yoi vci i-.u describes one near the J.arian Lake, which 
increased and decreased three times every day. The an¬ 
cients were never weary of attributing peculiar properties 
to fountains. That of Aiietiiusa was supposed to have the 
power of forming youth to beauty, and that of Calapimn, of 
enabling the priest of the Clanun Apollo to foietel future 
events. 

Of medicinal and detrimental fountains, we have many 
instances vouched by write is, modern as well as ancient. 
Puilostratus mentions one that caused the leprosy; 
Vitruvius speaks of another, near Zama, in Numidia, 
that gave unusual loudness to the voice : we read of some 
that caused immediate death; some, the loss of memory, 
and others, that restored it. Many of them have doubt¬ 
less a fabulous origin ; yet it would be too presuming to 
doubt the absolute possibility of their existence. Pliny 
speaks of two fountains, one in Judea, tire other in ./Ethi¬ 
opia, which, being impregnated with sulphur, had the 
property of oil, with respect to burning The same property 
is imputed to a river in Cilicia; and a fountain near 
Cahthagk. by Vitruvius. Herodotus relates, that ifi the 
country of the Atlanta , in Africa, was a hill of salt, on 
the summit of which bubbled a spring of fresh water. At 
Guilupord, in Connecticut, is a fountain, the water oi 
which will evaporate, if corked in a bottle, ever so securely 
Some w'riters mention one rising in Mount Soracte, the 
waters of which boiled at the rising of the sun. 

(To be continued.) 
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LANCASHIRE. 

Lancashire is a maritime county in the northern cir¬ 
cuit. It takes its name from its chief town. Lancaster. 
Under the Britons it formed part of the territory inhabited 
by the Bkioantes ; but in the time of the Saxon Heptarchy 
it formed a part of the kingdom of Northumberland. 
Immediately after the Norman Conquest, it obtained the 
privileges of a Count,y Palatinate, and afterwards the 
honour of a Dukedom annexed to the Royal Family. 

This county is so irregularly formed, that it is difficult to 
give its admeasurement. Its greatest breadth, however, 
which is at its end nearest to Cheshire, is about forty miles. 
The length of the main portion of the county is about sixty 
miles, but this is exclusive of its hundred, Furness, which 
is a considerable tract, separated from the rest of the county 
by the broad estuary of an arm of the sea. 

To describe this county properly, we must consider it as 
consisting of three unequul divisions, viz. the hundred of 
Furness, already spoken of, the portion which lies between 
the Westmoreland Border and the Ribble, and that which 
lies between the Ribble and the Mersey . 

The hundred of Furness resembles, in its general features, 
the neighbouring counties of Cumberland and Westmore¬ 
land. Like them, its surface has a wild and romantic appear¬ 
ance, and beneath its surface it is very rich in slate and 
iron ore. Its moors, however, arc fnr from being barren ; 
for, though they arc, for the most part, too sterile to admit 
of being profitably cultivated, they arc, to a considerable 
extent, thickly covered with underwood, of a thick and 
luxuriant growth. The peasantry of this district annually 
cut up a vast quantity of the underwood, always having 
due regard to its age, and convert it into charcoal, which 
L used in immense quantities in the various iron works in 
this and the adjoining counties. This manufacture of 
charcoal, together with a very scanty cultivation of the 
more fertile patches of ground, forms the chief source of 
subsistence to the inhabitants of the hundred of Furness ; 
who, however, generally speaking, seem to enjoy a very 
comfortable maintenance. To a few of them, a large lake, 
called Collision Mere, which waters and beautifies a por¬ 
tion of this hundred, all’ords great profit. This lake abounds 
in the delicate fish called char, which, when potted, fetches 
a very high price in the London market. Anciently, there 
was in the hundred of Furness a very beautiful and richly 
adorned abbey, of which there are still some considerable 
remains. It is in the immediate vicinity of this abbey that 
the ground is the most fertile, and the most profitably and 
industriously cultivated. 

Of the other two portions, that which lies between West¬ 
moreland and the Utbble is the most fertile and most beau¬ 
tiful. Some of its scenery is very extensive'and romantic, 
and its cattle are as plentiful as they are excellent and useful. 

T^e portion of Lancashire which lies between the Kibble 
and the Mersey, in some parts is very fertile, but a very 
considerable part is taken up by black moors, called the 
Mosses, or Fells, audhigh rugged hills. The natural pro¬ 
ducts of the county beyond those of cattle and oats is 
chiefly turf, of an excellent quality. There is so much 
rain, and fogs arc so frequent, that wheat cannot be culti¬ 
vated to any advantage; and even oats, though better 
adapted to its soil, are only raised to an extent sufficient 
to support the inhabitants for three months. What is 
found best to repay the skill and toil of the cultivator, in 
this county, is that valuable root, the potato. As there is 
much good grazing land, and as the breed of cattle is re¬ 
markably fine, cheese and butter arc made here very plenti-1 
fully, and of superior quality. . ' 


The capital of this county, Lancaster, is a large and 
thriving town, in which cotton-goods and sail-cloth are 
largely manufactured. Its inhabitants are also famous for 
their skill in cabinet-making and ship-building, of the 
smaller kinds. But by far the most important towns, as 
well as the largest, in Lancashire, are Liverpool and 
Manchester. The former, in point of commerce, ranks 
next to London, and its merchants trade hugely with all 
parts of the world. The latter is a most populous and 
wealthy manufacturing town, and is particularly noted for 
its silk and cotton goods. There are many other manufac¬ 
turing towns in this county, but our limits are too confined 
to describe them.* • 

Nowhere has the industry of mankind been more pro¬ 
fitably directed than in this county. Nature has made it 
utterly unfit to excel, or even to support itself, by agricul¬ 
tural enterprise. But, by devoting itself to manufactures, 
it has raised itself to opulence, and placed all the productions 
of parts more favoured by nature at the command of its 
inhabitants. 

This county has Westmoreland and Cumberland on its 
north, Yorkshire on its cast, Cheshire on its south, and the 
Irish Sea on its west. It is separated from Yorkshire by 
a ridge of mountains called the Backbone of England. 

Its chief rivers are the Mersey, Ribble, Wire, Lune, and 
Ken. Hie Mersey is noted for smelts, the Ribble for 
flounders and plaice, and the Lune for excellent salmon. 
The Irk is a small river that falls into the Mersey, and is 
famous for eels. 

The following are its chief towns, together with their 
population :— 

CHIEF TOWNS POPULATION. CHIIlF TOWN*. rortll.ATIOW. 

Lancaster .. 12,613 1 Wigan. 20,774 

Liverpool .... 165,175 Blackburn .... 27,0.91 

Manchester ,. 142,026 1 Bolton-le-Moors 28,299 

Salford . 40,786 ] Warrington..'.. 16,018 

Preston. 33,172 1 

Lancaster is a well-built and improving sea-port. Its 
chief trade is to the West Indies, America, and the Baltic. 
Its chief exports arc hardware, woollen goods, and cabinet 
work. This town is of very considerable antiquity ; and 
the cartlc, which is now used as a gaol, is said to have been 
originally a station formed by the Romans. On the top 
of this castle is a square toreer, called John of Gaunt’s 
Chair, which commands a beautiful and extensive pro¬ 
spect of the adjacent country and the sea. A variety of 
Roman coins have been found near it; and below the 
church, on the steepest side of the hill, hangs a piece of an 
old Roman zeall. The town is situated near the mouth of 
the river Lune. 

Livkiu’ooi., situated on the east side of the Mersey, is 
one of the most flourishing ports in the kingdom. Its in¬ 
habitants trade nearly to all parts of the world. The 
buildings are mostly new, and generally of free-stone, the 
rest of brick. Its docks are large, and capable of receiving 
vessels of any burden. 

Liverpool is a convincing proof of the consideration in 
which trade ought to be held by every Englishman ; for 
by a proper encouragement of commerce, the inhabitants, 
riches, and extent of this place, are now triple what they t 
were a few years ago. In the middle of the 16th century 
it was a small village, and inhabited only by a few fishermen, 
but now contains a population exceeding 165,000 souls. 

• For a further account tho reader Is referred to our ‘Picture 
of the World.” 
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Manchester, an inland town, is also very populous, and 
is not less remarkable for its progressive prosperity, which is 
owing to its manufactures of silk, linen, and cotton goods, 
which render not only the town, but the country, for many 
miles round, rich and populous. Wc must not omit to 
mention its great antiquity. It was inhabited by the Ro¬ 
mans, under the name of Mancunium. Many Homan 
remains are still visible in and about this place. It is 
now become very large and populous, and its buildings 
and streets are greatly improved. Including Salford, the 
population fur exceeds that of Liverpool, being, together, 
182,812. 

Preston, a large handsome town, is seated on a' most 
delightful eminence, on the north side of the Kibble, over 
which is a very Jiandsome stone bridge. About seven miles 
above Preston, was a large town, in the time of the Romans, 
and, in its prosperity, it was reckoned one of the richest 
cities in the then known world. The monuments that have 
been found here are very numerous, which plainly show its 
former grandeur. 

Preston has been the scene of many actions in our civil 
wars, particularly the defeat of the adherents of the 
Stuarts, in the rebellion of 1715. It is also noted ns the 
birthplace of Sir Richard Akkwkioht, who was born 
here in 1732. Sir Richard was of mean origin, and at one 
period of his life was a barber at Wirksv>orth,\ in Derby¬ 
shire, which situation he quitted about the year 1767, and 
went about the town buying hair. At Warrington he 
got acquainted with one Kay, a clockmaker, and projected 
with him a machine for spinning cotton ; in the perfecting 
of which they were assisted by Mr. Atherton, of Liver¬ 
pool. Mr. Arkwright afterwards went into partnership 
with Mr. Smalley, of Preston, but not succeeding there, 
they went to Nottingham, and erected a cotton mill, which 
was worked by horses. He afterwards erected works at 
Cromford, in Derbyshire, and acquired h fortune of nearly 
half a million sterling. He was knighted, on presenting 
an address to his Majesty, in 1786’, as High Sheriff of the 
county of Derby, and died at his seat, in 1792. 

Anchor Hill, likewise in the neighbourhood of Preston, 
has afforded much matter of speculation to the curious 
searchers into antiquity. Burnley is also famous for the 
great variety of ancient coins, found in and near it. 

Bolton-in-the-Moors, a large and populous town, is 
noted for its manufacture of fancy cotton goods. War¬ 
rington, seated on the Mersey, is famous for its manu¬ 
factures of sail-cloth, sacking, cotton, and glass. Dr. 
Panelv al, an eminent physician, and miscellaneous writer, 
was born here in 1749. 

Among other eminent persons of this country, we have 
to mention Hugh of Manchester, a Franciscan Friar, a 
man of great learning, who lived in the time of Edward I.; 
Charlotte, Countess of Derby, famous for her intrepidity 
in defending Lalhom House, for two years, against the 
Parliament forces, in the Civil Wars; and (Ieorub Fox, 
one of the early Quakers,'who first appeared in this county, 
where that sect are still very numerous, 
i This county sends twenty-six members to Parliament, 
Deing thirteen additional for new boroughs, and two addi¬ 
tional for the county. The new boroughs arc, Manchester. 
Bolton-in-the-Moors, Blackburn, Oldham, Ashton-under- 
Linc, Bury, Rochdale, Salford, and Warrington. The first 
four send two members, the others one member each. 


OF SPRINGS AND FOUNTAINS. 

(Concluded from page 2\0,J 

In Greenland, most of the springs and fountains rise 
and fall with the tides. Many in Spain, in England, and 
in Walks, have similar periodical returns, and under the 
rocks of Gigglestvick, in the west-riding of Yorkshire, there 
is a well that ebbs and flows several times in the course of 
an hour. When the weather is very wet, or dry, it ceases to 
flow. A few years ago a well near W igan, in Lancashire, 
had the property of burning, but ceased to do so after a 
bed of coals had been removed from the earth beneath it. 
The cause of this phenomenon was, doubtless, a sulphureous 
matter issuing from the bitumen, under the source of the 
spring. 

The purity of springs depends upon the nature and ex¬ 
tent of the strata through which they pass. The purest 
and most limpid waters have their sources at a considerable 
elevation. The common spring-water is usually more or 
less impregnated with mineral and earthy matters, particu¬ 
larly with gypsum, lime, and saline j(articles. Those 
containing a sensible proportion of gaseous or mineral 
particles, are called mineral springs. They have been 
divided into four classes ; namely, 

1st. Acidulous waters, or such as are combined with car¬ 
bonic acid gas, or flxed air, 

2d. Saline, or such as contain a notable portion of one or 
more alkaline, or earthy salts. 

3d. Sulphurous, or hepatic, that is, uch as arc impreg¬ 
nated with sulphuretted hydrogen gas ; and 

4th. Martial or chalybeate waters, containing salts of 
iron. 

The temperature of springs, both common and mineral, 
is commonly subject to the general causes which regulate 
the heat of the earth ; and when the body of water is more 
considerable, and springs from a great depth, its tempera¬ 
ture corresponds with the mean annual temperature of the 
place of observation. But from this uniformity of tem¬ 
perature many springs exhibit very great deviations, and 
some even reach the heat of boiling water. The hot springs 
of Trinchera, situated three leagues from Valencia, form 
a rivulet, which, in seasons of the greatest drought, is two 
feet deep, and eighteen feet wide. Their temperature is 90.3 
ccntigrades, or 195“ Fahrenheit; but that of the springs 
of Vrijino, in Japan, is 212" of Fahrenheit. Eggs placed 
in the Trinchera springs are boiled in four minutes. At 
the distance of forty ft. t from them are other springs en¬ 
tirely cold. Bocks are frequently formed by deposits from 
the waters of hot springs. The well-known hot-springs of 
San Piiilii’po, in Tuscany, have formed a hill of calca¬ 
reous tufa, in many places as compact and hard as lime¬ 
stone. ITic ancient temples, the streets and squares of 
Rome, ore built of concretionary masses, some of which, 
according to Professor Jameson, have been deposited by 
springs. Many cold, or common perennial * springs, throw 
out great quantities of calcareous matter, of which we have 
an example at Starlyburn, in Fifeshire. SraiNGs do not 
freeze, like common rivers or rain-water, for in frosty wea¬ 
ther, the heat is concentrated in the earth, and gives a 
degree of constant warmth to the water that passes through 
its caverns. 

In order to explain more particularly the origin of springs 
and fountains, we must proceed to speak of Mountains, 
which shall be the subject of a separate chapter. 


• Perpetual, unceasing; lasting through the year. 
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'■ OBSERVATIONS AND REFLECTIONS ON THE 
i, BEAUTY AND IMPORTANCE OF RIVERS. 

Lbt us now reflect on the value of Wateii, and on the 
beauty and importance of tlie Rivkrs. What a delightful 
scene is a soft murmuring stream ! Whether we reflect on 
the gentle motion of its waters, or on the vaiious benefits 
and advantages arising from it, or use our best endeavours 
to trace it to its head, we are charmed with its gliding in 
such beautiful meanders; the numberless accommodations 
it aflbrds us fill our soul with the most grateful acknow¬ 
ledgment ; and our curiosity is excited by the obscurity 
of its original. Let us consider it in its gradual progres¬ 
sion and increase. It is at first nothing more than a vein 
of water issuing from some hill upon a bed of sand or 
clay. The little stones that arc dispersed all round about 
are not suflicent to interrupt its current; it turns and 
winds, and murmurs as it rolls along; at last it clears its 
way, falls in a torrent down upon the plains, and swells by 
being united with some other streams; it hollows the ground 
by the rapidity of its fall, and throws up the earth on each 
side of it; it insensibly forces its way through every thing 
that obstructs its passage, and digs a beil or channel for 
itself; the overflowing of the adjacent ponds, the snow 
that melts and trickles down the hills, and the additional 
supplies of various brook* and rills that fall into it, fortify 
and enrich it: then it assumes a name, and makes its 
course along the sides of flowery meads; it takes a tour 
all round the Hn.i.s, and graces us it turns and winds, the 
spacious plains. 

It is the general rendezvous of almost all kinds of living 
creatures : a thousand little party-coloured birds, of various 
notes, divert themselves upon its sandy banks, skim over 
its surface, and dip tln-ir wings in its refreshing streams. 
This is their favourite place all day, and, when the approach 
of night compels them to withdraw, they quit it with reluc¬ 
tance. Then the wild beasts enjoy it in their turn ; but, 
at the break of day, they leave the plains to Ma.v, and the 
free use of the rivers to the cattle. The numerous herds 
forsake their pastures twice a day to pay their usual visits 
to the streams in which they quench their thirst, or seek 
some cool retreat. The river is no less delightful to us 
than it is to them: for the most part, we reject the hills 
and woods, and fix our habitation on its banks. 

When it has enriched the fisherman with a profusion of 
its stores, and refreshed the farmer’s thirsty plains; when 
it 1ms adorned the pompous seats of the nobility with the 
most delightful prospects, and mnde the country in every way 
agreeable, it pays a visit to those large towns that are indebted 
to its friendly streams for all their icealth and commerce. 

The principal aim of Divink Providence, in this act 
of his indulgence, was, no doubt, to furnish both man and 
beast with one of the most necessary elements of life; one 
fhat will either refresh us when we are faint and thirsty, 
or serve us to dress our daily provisions, and keep our 
habitations, as well as our bodies, sweet and wholesome. 

Should our readers ask, how this river-water, which car- . 
ries such a large quantity of filth and mire along with it, 
from the several places through which it passes, can so 
purge and refine itself, as to answer, in all respects, the 
purposes before-mentioned ? .They will permit us to tell . 
them, that it discharges itself of all impurities of that 
nature, by gradually throwing them upon its banks ns it , 
passes by them; nor do they rest there long, but are either 1 
lost and scattered up and down in the air, by the influence ! 
or impulse of the wind, or exhaled by the rarefaction of 
the Sun. 


If our river water proves thick and muddy as it some¬ 
times will, by an intermixture of such particles of another 
nature, as are capable of producing sediments that prove 
detrimental tn health : we generally take care, in that case, 
to let the water stand fur some time in proper vessels, where 
it will soon settle and become as clear as crystal. 

In places where we have not the advantage of river- 
water, Nature has made us some compensation by furnish¬ 
ing us with Springs ; or, if we are so unhappy as to be 
destitute even of them, yet we are very sure, on our digging 
deep enough into the earth, that we shall meet with good 
( well-water . 

If we inquire which of tliese three kinds of water is, in 
general, esteemed the best, we shall soon give the prefer¬ 
ence to river-xoater, particularly that of large rivers, as it 
is generally lighter and more wholesome than that which 
rises either from springs or wells. The constituent parts 
of a fluid, as that of water, may be compared to those 
various grains of corn which are thrown into a large mass, 
or heap. If such corn be moved and stirred about upon a 
floor that is full of dust, or any other impurities what¬ 
ever, the whole mass must he inevitably affected by them. 
If, on the other hand, it be well shovelled, and thrown 
from one side to the other, upon a floor that 'is perfectly 
clean, it will purge itself, and the wind will disperse those 
heterogeneous particles which had before insinuated them¬ 
selves into it. In like manner, the water that flows from 
low springs, or is extracted from wells, having run through, 
or lain without motion upon beds of slate, chalk, vitriol, 
sulphur, or iron, washes off some small particles from 
those various beds, which, if wc drink them, may prove 
very prejudicial to our health. River-water, on the con¬ 
trary, by running for a considerable time in the open air, 
through the various meanders of its channels, and by 
that means being kept in perpetual motion, clears and re¬ 
fines itself from all kinds of impurities. The rapid motion 
of its stream in the middle drives every thing before it, 

| throwing up on its shores such bodies as- are of a grosser 
I quality, namely, gravel, slime, and filth. As for those 
bituminous, or oily substances that arc lighter than itself, 
they float upon its surface, and constitute a sort of scum 
or froth, which is easily discovered, and soon exhaled by 
the rarefaction of the Sun. Thus, river-water is, in all 
respects, as wholesome; and after it has stood and settled 
for some time, will be as clear &3 the crystal spring which 
issues from the finest rocks. 

Though this element is of a very fluid and fugitive nature, 
yet the power and elasticity of it are such, that it will bear 
an almost inconceivable burden. Can we behold a loaded 
barge floating down a river, and not be surprised that 
such an immense weight should be supported by the water ? 
The specific gravity of wood is less than that of the 
water, whose place it fills ; and not only the lading, 
but the air that is in the barge, as also the timber of 
which the vessel is composed, altogether form a body of 
less weight than that of the column of water whose place it 
supplies. This is the true reason why the barge does not 
sink. 

The surprising advantages which accrue to us from 
hence, are grounded on the proportion that there is be¬ 
tween the weight of wood and that of water, insomuch, 
that not only the vessel, but the freight likewise, is sus¬ 
tained by it. But, how vain and trifling would this phi¬ 
losophy prove, should we sit down contented with the bare 
discovery of this useful proportion, which these two bodies 
bear to one another, and not reflect on the Divine Wisdom 
and indulgence, who has so ordered the nature of tilings as 
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to mnke them all contribute to our convenience and advan¬ 
tage ! Though, it must be acknowledged, that this water, 
of which we stand in such daily need, sometimes overflows 
our plains, and obstructs our passage, y et can we possibly be 
so blind as notto'discoverthe indulgent intention of H haven, 
in furnishing us with wood for the safe transportation of our- 
selvea and effects over it! 

Water-carriage is so expeditious and easy, that in many 
places where Naturi: has riot furnished the inhabitants 
with this convenience, they will spare no pains, or cost, 
whatever to purchase and procure it; they will throw 
ponds and brooks into one another; they will improve 
every trifling strenm to the best advantage, mulfp basins, 
reservoirs, and canals, lay vnllies under water, cut a pas¬ 
sage even through mountains, and, all to procure the 
nearest communication they can with some river, for the 
most commodious conveyance of their respective commo¬ 
dities from one town to another; and, us instances of this, j 
we have only to take a view of the several Maps of Eng- i 
land, Holland and France, in which are shown works of j 
the greatest use and magnificence. Let us only observe, 
with what success the inhabitants of Holland have raised , 
out of a small tract of land, all covered with marshes, one , 
of the most populous and richest states in the whole World. 
The great number of their artificial canals, which they 
support and repair with the utmost diligence and pre¬ 
caution, serve to convey or receive those waters, which, 
without such contrivance.-, would in a manner cover all 
the lands. These canuls, likewise, are formed into several 
routes, which arc made use of for a communication to se¬ 
veral considerable towns that lie within live or six leagues 
of one another. An inhabitant of Rotterdam may r-ct out 
in the morning, breakfast with his friend at Delft, or 
the Hague, and dine at Leyden; he mav either sup the 
same day at Amsterdam ; or if his business w ill not per¬ 
mit him to proceed, he mny return home again before 
night, mid may read and write ns commodiously all the 
time, as if lie whs in his closet, and that too without being 
in any way fatigued, or exposed to those dangers which he 
might possibly meet with on the road. A fanner’s wife, 
in frosty weather, will take her ba-ket upon her head, 
vend all her little stores at a distant market, and return 
home in a few minutes. She flies, as if it were, upon her 
skates, and scarcely any of the family can tell that she 
lms been absent. The frost, however, does not obstruct 
the carriage of their beavie-t burdens; their calls and 
sledges are substituted in the room of boats and barites, 
ami are us fully employed on their canals us in theii 
streets. 

In our next number we will take a view of the famous 
Royal Canal of Lani;i nnor in France, a work of men’s 
hands, which will for 'ever, at h'n«t while this glob*- >liaJl 
continue to exist, do honour to the age, in which it was 
accomplished. 

MOUNTAINS. 

The most considerable elevations of the earth’s surface 
ate called Mountains. Hills are distinguished from 
mountains, by their smaller size. A series of mountains or 
hills connected together by one continuous base, rich a* 
the Anpbs, is called a chain. A collection of those 


| daily in very high mountains, which sometimes shoot into 
; the form of enormous crystals, or appear crowned with a 
! vast and rocky battlement, or present a highly fantastic 
| outline of nuked rocks, heaped and crowded upon each 
j other in every position. These*appearances are called 
needles, peaks, teeth, domes, forks, horns, &c. according 
i to their supposed . resemblances ; and this diflereuce of 
'outline is thought’by some geologists to indicate a dif- 
j ference also of internal structure and composition. When 
n mountain rises into two ridges at the summit, with a 
; circular hollow between them, it is said to have a saddle 
' ridg’ . When the liiglic-t ridge is divided into a number 
i of distinct teeth, it is calhd a serrated ridge. The deep 
nigeed excavations foimed in the sides of mountains, by 
j the descent of stre tins, arc railed ravines ; and the exten¬ 
sive hollows which occur between chains of mountains, 
are denominated willies. Mountains which rise fiotn the 
plain, at an angle of about forty-live degrees, are consi¬ 
dered as having a gentle inclination; in proportion as the 
angle exceeds forty-live degrees, the ascent is said to be 
steep. Tim greater number of mountains have one of 
then - sides’ very steep, while the other presents a gradual 
slope; thus, the Pvkknki-x aie much steeper towards the 
saalh than the north ; and the Ai.es on the side of Italy, 
more than that of Switzerland. Thu cause of this confi¬ 
guration is very obvious; when vve reflect that chains of 
mountains are frequently nothing more than the abrupt 
borders of highland plains, or plateau®, obliquely inclined 
to a. lower tciraec. And lienee with most of the chains 
of the globe, tin ir stcipe-t side is tbit which approaches 
to the sen. Thus, the IIymai.kh Mountains are steepest 
on the H.W. sides, width front the Indian plains, and the 
Lnuoow- are steepest towaids the Caspian sea. In general, 
11I..0, mountains that surround lakes, or ha-ins, present their 
stcipest, sides to the water. 

A greater or less connexion may always he traced 
between the chain® of mountains in the same country; 
miy, home connexion may perhaps subsist between the 
whole Mountain systems of the globe. Thus, the I’riiliau 
mountains, which divide Aria from Europe, and direct 
one branch tow aril® the. White Sea and Nova Zembla, 
-vein connected with the ridge which divides Norway and 
Sweden from Russia. Another chain stretches out from 
Not them India to Thibet and Cashmere, where it forms 
ti.e most elevated regi. n of the whole earth ; and runs 
towards the west through Persia, and eastwards through 
China. From the highest, laud of Nmthern Asia, at the 
mountains of Hor.no, which separate the Calmueks from 
the Moguls, runs moth., chain under the name of Mas- 
®,irt, southward to Thibet. Anothei goes towaids the 
west, under the name of Ai.ak, thu ugh the steps of 
Independent Tartnry and liucharia. and loins the Uralian 
mountains. A third branch of the liogdo. called Zangai, 
nm:; eastward through Mongolian ami ( liincsc Tartnry-; 
and forms the Corea and the cliffs and islands of Japan. 
The fourth is the Altai Mountains, which bound Sibe¬ 
ria from the Irtysh to the Amour, between the Caspian 
and the black Sea lie the Caucasian Mountains. The 
probable connexion of this with one of the preceding 
chains, has not vtt been traced; but it sends branches 
through Asia’ Minor to Arabia, which form the Taurus, 
Mount Sinai, and Lebanon. 


chains is called a system ; thus, vve say. the Kvmtm os Another branch goes round the black Sea towards Ma- 
tiib Ai.es, he. Mountains present a variety of evti rim! cedonin, where it diverges into a number of chains. The 
forms. Their general shape is conical: that is, they di Carpathian Mountains stretch from the Black Sea, be- 
minish gradually, into a more or loss pointed summit. Hut tween Moldavia, Wallachia, and J rimsylvania, through 
this ordinary outline assumes various modifications, espe- Poland and Silesia, and connect themselves with the Get- 
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man mountain#. The Sutnrnc Chain runs through Austria, thi# part of science, und have advanced various new and 
between Bohemia and Silesia, and sends some branches n.k. occasionally conflicting views. 

through the Saxon Erzgeburge, and the Vuigtland The The appearance presented by the mountains and solid 
Alps are connected with the neighbouring chain# of Ger- parts of the Earth’s surface, irresistibly .leads us to the 
many, Italy, and France; and the Apennines, probably, conclusion, that in the'early ages of the Woann a univer- 
extend under the sea towards the Mountains of Africa, sal Deluge overspread the whole frame of the Globe. On 
where the larger Atlas may be connected with the Arabian no other supposition can we account for those traces of 
Chain, Secondary Chains run along the banks of the Nile, destruction, or agitation by water, which are to be met 
through Upj>er Egypt, Nubia, and Abyssinia, into the with in every country; or the situation of those marine 
unknown countries of the interior, where they are, probably productions which we "find at the tops of the highest rnouu- 
conncclcd with the Mountains of the Moon, whence chains tains. 

may stretch into Southern Africa towards the Mountains of The most ancient mountains, or those forming the basis 
the Cape. With the South American Cordilleras, a few of all the others, are! entirety destitute of organic remains 
secondary Chains are connected; and one chain proceeds and petrifactions; and, in all probability, existed before 
northward through the Isthmus of Panama, into North Ame- the universal Deluge. They consist of granite, gneiss, 
ricn, where it runs along the western coast, and sends several mica, slate, primilive limestone, or dolomite, serpentine, 
branches into the interior. Future travellers may, perhaps, primitive clay, slate, syenite, pyritc, porphyry, and quartz, 
ascertain that this chain is connected w ith the mountains of The great bulk of the highest, or primitive mountains, 
Asia in the highest north. is composed of granite, a mixture of feltspar, quartz. 

Some mountains are entirely insulated, that is, are quite and mica, disposed in distinct granular concretions, of 
remote from any chain, or group ; more particularly those of various magnitudes and forms. Granite not only forms 
a volcanic origin. The Rock of Gibraltar, and the Fortress the most elevated masses on the surface of the globe, but 
of Gwalior, in Hindustan, nre of this description. Some- descends into the bowels of the earth, where it is supposed, 
times wc find these solitary masses exhibiting only an abrupt by some geologists, to form a vast connected vaulting, sup- 
naked rock ; others arc covered with beautiful verdure, and porting all the other masses of matter which compose the 
slope gently down to the plains. crust of the globe. It is seldom found in the advanced 

Many authors have regarded mountains as imperfec- chains, 
tions in the frame of the Terrestrial Globe ; and one of the The primitive rocks are succeeded by the transition 
consequences of that fearful breaking up of the structure rocks, which do not exhibit any organic remains, butJocca- 
of the Globe, which took place at the period of the Delude, sionallv contain petrifactions. To this class of rocks belong 
But this opinion seems wholly fanciful. The eternal hills j clay-slate, floetz-limcstone, greenstones, pyrite-slate, grey- 
form, ns it were, a frame work for the security and consoli- j wncke, and transition chalk. The inclination of transition 
dation of the softer parts of the Earth, which might other- strata is ahvnvs regulated by that of the granite strata on 
wise he swept away by the fury of the wind and waters, which they rest. 

They are the reservoirs of Hi vans, and the store-houses The distinction between primitive and floetz lies partly 
of the richest mineials. They increase the surface, and, in in their external appearance, the former being high.and 
con.-equem c. the productions of the Earth, and give diver- steep, the lutter low and flat; partly in their internal con- 
sity and richness to natural scenery. Worm s thinks that stitution, and partly in the matters of which they are com- 
inountains preserve the Earth’s equilibrium, and the unifor- ■ posed; the elder fioetz rocks are of higher elevation than 
mity of its motions; and we know that, in many instances, the others, and consists of sandstone, breccia, coal, and 
they have furnished heroic nations with the means of repel- slate day, on which the finest impressions of antediluvian 
ling foreign invasion. plants are perceived. I he younger fioetz mountains are 

The most general and natural division of earthy bodies usually situated at a greater distance from the primitive 
is founded upon the substances of which they are com- mountains, and flatten gradually as they recede from tire 
posed. The Earths are of various kinds, colours, and main chain, till they sink into the plain. Their stratas 

qualities. The most widely diffused earth, and, in fact, exhibit a species of sand-breccia, of a veiy regular form, 

the basis of the whole frame of the Globe, is stone of dilfc- a bituminous marlc-slate, with remains of fishes, and 
rent species. The strata of mould with which the great manv varieties of’ gypsum and sandstone, The upper 
bed of stone is covered, consists principally of stones, strata exhibit gypsum and chalk, intermingled with flints, 
crumbled to powder by the action of the atmosphere, and and petrifactions. A remarkable feature in the floetz 
the elementary remains of plants and animals which have formation is the transverse veins and galleries which in 
perished upon its surface. The natural fertility of n coun- some instances intersect the stratas. These arc sometimes 
try depends upon the extent to which this species of empty, and sometimes tilled with fossil substances, and 
soil is found in it. The various species of stone are lead, copper, and cobalt ores. In general, the fioetz 

not thrown together without any principle of order and mountains contain mines of copper, slate, alum, vitriol- 

connexion; they arc found occupying certain distinct and ; slate, calamine, naphtha, coal, rock-salt, and salt und warm 
relative situations, in which they compose what is called . springs. 

Strata. Wkenbk, the celebrated founder of the German ALLUVIAL SOIL, 

School of Mineralogy, of which the principal Geolo¬ 
gists in Europe arc disciples, first explained the laws of From the above tlneo cla-scs of formations we must 
stratification, uud determined the rules by which the rela distinguish the very latest w liieh have been produced from 
tivc nge of minerals might be fixed, and their various species j partial motions of the fresh waters at the uiface of the 
traced through all the successive changes which they have globe ; as, for instance, on the shores marshes of the 
undergone. Daubisson, Dolomicu, Spallanzani, lireis- Mississippi, the Atnabon, und the Nile, jr by the gradual 
lack, Cordier, Ramon, Cuiver, Hutton, Playfair, Jamc- deposits from subsiding lakes, of which a singular instance 
son, Maccullock, IIumbo It, Stcffeus, Leopold Eon lluch, occurs in the parallel roads of Glen Jloy, m. out own coun- 
and Von Beaumer, have since distinguished themselves in try. We also find instances of .alluvial deposits, either 
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from the debrie of the cliffs, or from the earthy substances 
kept in suspension by the waters of the ocean, on the shores 
of the Baltic, the Mediterranean, and the German Ocean. 
In these sandy «and clayey deposits the bones of various 
large animals are frequently discovered in a state of cal¬ 
cination, or strongly impregnated with bitumen. Floetz, 
chalk, and sandstone, occur in alluvium, also pit-coal and 
argillaceous clay. Alluvial formations are often found 
covered with insulated blocks of granite, the presence of 
which cannot easily be accounted lor. 

VoixANOKh arc not so numerous at the present period 
as they were iA former times^ traces of them: long since 
extinguished, may be seen in France and Germany; they 
arc not u class of mountains peculiar to any particular 
part of the earth ^ they rise in the midst of primitive or of 
fh.etz ridges, ns well as in plains, and also break out from 
unfathomable depths below the sea. The whole chain of 
mountains which border the Pacific Ocean is crowned by 
volcanoes, beginning at the Straits of Magellan, with the 
Andes, which, in Cim.i, have fifteen burning craters. 
Tho«c of Pkru art* veiy numerous and 'teiriblc, as are those 
of the Isthmus of Mexico and California. In Kitmtschntka 
arc several burning mountains. A series of volcanic inlets 
joins on to the Marianne Isles, which have nine active 
volcanoes, and tlicnce runs through Polynesia. The In¬ 
dian Archipelago, New Zealand, and Australia, exhibit 
signs of subterranean files. The mineral waters, and con¬ 
futed mountains of the Capo of Good I lope, indicate vol¬ 
canic effect*. The Ionian Isles, in the Adi tat ie, and tho*e 
of the Grecian Archipelago, appear to he volcanic ; and 
now islands have been formed m the Mediterranean Sea by 
eruptions of the vol'imic tire. Sicily has its Ktnu, Naples 
its Vesuvius, and Stroniholi lightens up the Islands of 
Lipnri. The Cape Verde 1-lands, ori the const of Africa, 
rest on volcanic matter, of which Fargo throws out flames; 
in Iceland, Mount J/cc/u belches out with tremendous 
fury, and in the Fcroe Isles symptoms of the same effects 
are apparent. 

When these fires were kindled, by what sort of fuel 
they are still maintained, at what depths below the 
surface of the emth they are placed, whether they have a 
mutual connexion, and how long they may continue to 
hum, me questions which do not. admit an easy decision. 
The gicater number of volcanoes rise in a cone, their 
month, or crater, 1ms generally the shape of a cap, or an 
inverted tunnel , hut, hi some instances, the lava breaks 
out at the sides. When the fires find no issue, they pro¬ 
duce earthquakes. When Vesuvius throws off its inflam¬ 
mable contents by moderate and tegular eruptions, the 
inhabitants of Naples have but little dread of the occut tenet 
of an earthquake : after a long repose, the volcano breaks 
out with additional force; the extent of its influence is 
astonishing ; that of Tom boras, in one of the islands of the 
Indian Archipelago, was felt through u circular space of 
2000 mile® in diameter. 

Volcanic productions have been arranged in six 1 classi a, 
viz:— 

1st. Opaque lavas, including basalt, remarkable for its 
regular prismatic forms; ' 

2nd. Porous lavas: 

3rd. Vitrified lavas, affording a real opaque glass of a 
dark colour, known by the name of the Iceland aguts ; 

4th. Pumice stone, a well-known universal specifically 
lighter than water; 

5th. Volcanic ashes, of n clear gray colour, which in tLe j 
form of powder are called putzalana, and when conglo¬ 
merated together, tttfii or (rats / .. 
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6th. Volcanic breccia, a species of lava, containing a 
variety of foreign substances. When these volcanic pro¬ 
ducts are reduced to dust, they produce a highly fertile 
soil. Some species of lava can be wrought into different 
fancy articles, such as snuff boxes, Ike. The coirfinon 
lava is used for paving street*, and for buildings in Italy. 
Sulphur, and a variety of salts, arc produced on the sides 
of volcanic craters, and in some instances, immense quan¬ 
tities of boiling water are ejected by volcanoes. 

Caverns so frequently found in mountains, Iihvc been 
formed by earthquakes, by wider, by the middle sinkings 
of portions of the earth, hint by subterraneous fires; they 
are variously .formed, and some of them very deep, even 
exceeding 1000 feet ; others extendi horizontally to a great 
length. The stalactite column-, and cuiions concretions 
formed by the dripping of water from their sides and roofs, 
frequently give much beauty to their interiors; and when 
illuminated by toich light make a magnificent and dazzling 
spectacle. Home caverns have streams of water running 
through them; others emit pecuhur vapour-; some have 
clear springs, and ollicis are tiavcrsrd by winds; curious 
petrifactions, , hones, and teeth of animals, have been 
found in cavern-, which must have been long deposited 
thine. The caverns of Castleton, Poole, and Fingul, are 
the most remarkable in (iie.it Ihilnin. That of Sturtli in 
Ireland; (hobos in F.gvpt; 1 h 1 l'nve and Puzzuolo near 
Naples, tho-c of Mount Pilate in Switzerland; that of the 
,Sorcerers in ('cveini. s; of Sau-eiiborg, near ihislc ; of the 
Dragons in Dum-liiull ; the Labyrinth in Creti; and the 
Grotto of Aiitipaio-. 

Petrifactions and f -siI remains are found in mountains. 
The petrifaction* a,c organic bodies which have preserved 
their form, and in tins course of time ban* hardened into 
stone. They have been found of plants and animal* of 
every dr«ciiption ; and though they arc more common in 
some part* than in others, there arc few countries without 
them. Fos-il remains ot animal*, plants, and other Mib- 
“tance*, ale di-covered where -itch tiling* do not now exist 
in their original stale. 

Thu* the remains of animals of the Ton id Zone have 
been dug up in northern region*, in which, according to 
their present habit*, they could not now exi*t. Oy*t<r 
shells have been found in the Ando*, at an cliVUlion of 
14,120 leaf above tin- level of the sea. A beautiful fossil 
of the sea turtle, weighing one hundred and eighty pounds, 
was recently discovered in a mass of ftimigiiious limestone, 
in the stone ridge of Harwich. In Italy they find petrified 
ii-hes who«e living species is now found only in the seas 
around Otuheite, ami the peliitied shells louiul in England 
are ollcn such a* belong to li-ltcs on the cmi-t ol Florida. 
Fossil human hones have lately he, a discovered in the 
caves of Durfurt mill Konitz; the former in the depart¬ 
ment oi I,a C• nine* in Fiance, thicc bundled feet above the 
level of the sea, and the hitter in Saxony. The remains 
of the JHawmotli, a monstrous species of the Elephant, 
have been found in Europe, hut principally in Siberia. 
Rhinoceroses, wholes, and elephant-, have ‘been discovered 
in Germany, und on the banks of the Siberian rivers. Such 
singular and extraordinary circumstances render it difficult 
to determine the causes that have, spread these relics of 
antiquity so promiscuously over the earth. 

A thousand parties of plvasuie do not leave a roeolleclion worth 
that of one good action. 

■ . . ■ „ - — 
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MAI* Ol' l.ONDON IN THE TIME OF THE HOMANS. 



A CONCISE ACCOUNT OF LONDON. FROM ITS ORIGIN TO THE PRESENT TIME. 


LONDON, tlu* vast and splendid metropolis of Eng¬ 
land, the capital of all the British dominions, and the 
most renowned city in the whole world, not only for the 
numheis and wealth of its inhabitants, but their indust y, 
bravery, humanity, and unconquerable love of liberty ;r— 
its ^Mended commerce to ail parts of the Gi.oiif. ; its 
admiiahle polity, its useful and dignified establishments of 
learning, as well as trade, and its unrivalled maim actures, 
its numerous hospitals for the sick, asylums fortheforphan, 
refuge for the wretched and destitute, receptacles for the 
blind, and the various institutions for reforming the aban¬ 
doned, and succouring the decayed, form together such a 
grand and enlivened picture of a people, whose benevolence 
stnd acts of charity are so enlarged and dignified, that the 
pen of the most brilliant writer must fail in doing simple 
justice to the exalted traits of character which abound in 
this first of cities. 

The origin/* of this celebrated city is involved in great 

VOL. i. 


obscurity; some historians asserting that it was a British 
town before the arrival of the Romans ; and others, that 
it was founded by them, and denominated Colonia Au¬ 
gusta, or Londinicm.* Be this as it may, its sidvan- 


' Cvubijkn supposes the word London to be compounded of 
the British words JJwfm, a wood, and Dinas a town; if this be 
granted, the proper signification of London is a {own in a tco'-d. 
\\ hat gives an air of probability to this assertion is, that the Britons 
formed their towns in the midst of woods, and fortified the 
avenues lending to them with felled trees. The same author ad s, 
that this appellation might also he derived from the word Lnong, 
a ship, and Dinat, a city, in which sense it will signify a city or 
harbour for slops. Several other derivations are eivcn by <1.Keren 
authors, which, as they arc sill equally founded on conjecture, the 
repetition would not only Ire terhous, but would occupy more space 
than the limits of our work will admit. It i' however certain, tha 
the Homans changed its name to Augusta, but this was sometime 
after lost in that of Londtnum, or London. 

2 K 
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tagrous situation for trade soon drew t<> it a considerable 
number of merchants, and it became a populous and 
wealthy piart for the productions of many parts ot tire 
World. 

Too great security, however, provid its t< tnpniury nun, 
for its inhahi^jint* havnur neglected to enclose it with tort id¬ 
eations, it was easily taken by tin: numcious, though un¬ 
disciplined lotccs, of Him mi' 1 '. v, l>. h I ; when the ureatei 
part of it was Innnt, and the inhabitants massacred. 

After the defeat of this heroine, by 11n* Homan forces, 
the, city aio-e liom its ashes, and in the reign of the I'.ir 

peror Sr.\ i in .. increased, us to obtain th 

inination of the “ Ureal and wealthy City yet, allliougti 
warned by‘its former wretched fute, no measuics wen- 
taken for its security ttntil ftiore. than a eeutury afterwaids, 
in the time of Const A stink tub Cur it. when it was en¬ 
closed with a'wall of stone and buck. This wall was up¬ 
wards of three miles in extent, and was defended on the 
jm<l side by fifteen towers, some of which remained until 
within a shoit period. It had four gates, couespondmg 
with the great military roads. 

Very little is known of London from the departure, of 
the Romans until the consolidation of the Kino hums ot 
the Hkptahcux into one, under Koukut, when it became, 
and has ever since continued, the metropolis of Knokano. 
In the interval it had greatly increased in extent and 
wealth, commerce having for many ages heun successfully 
carried on. Cut its prosperity exposed it puce more to 
devastation and ruin; the 1 )anes, attracted by it» wealth 
and almost defenceless state, sailed up the Thames with n 
powerful fleet, and again the streets of this proud city wen 
stained with the blood of its inhabitants, and nearly till it.- 
buildings reduced UT ashes. Two years after they returnee 
to finish the. woik of destruction, and to carry oil’ whateve 
might have escaped their bands on their foiinei visit; but 
happily, their wicked designs were defeated, ami thei 
forces nearly cut to pieces by the brute Etiiklwoi.i am 
liis son, Etui cb ttl>. 

These desperate marauders, however, had tinted tin 
sweets of plunder; and the beast of prey that lets one- 
bathed his jaws in humgn gore, can seldom he detent- 
from utfttekiug mau, they, continued their piedalory in 
elusions, and some hai$ eyen the audacity to settle then 
when the city had puce u^oryi repoveiud, in some degre* 
from its disasters. 

On the aeeession of -\uuei> V> the erotvn. In- turned In, 
attention to the ciilaigint and iuipioveiiicnt ol Los ih.n 
v.nd that no ticaelu-inus eiiemv within might aid an io\.uli i 
fiont without, lie drove mil the Pvmv, ithui’ 
and adopted many wi-e mea-uiiev for the see tv and ("a • 
‘“‘llislmieiit of the eitv . 

Vet we must form «> 11 r ub-.i of London as it o\i-iei| ui 
the leigns of our curly kings limn the “eel <t imv. 
presents to our view, instead of stately [Ailaei s, elegant 
churches, spurious stpi.uv.s, and regulai stools. ot lolly 
aud commodious houses extending over an immense sm- 
face, displaying the wealth collected liom all pints of tin- 
globe, and thionged with splendid erpiipages, we. must 
figure to ourselves naitow. crooked, and unpavtd lanes, 
of lowly cottages constlucicd chit Hv of timber, and co¬ 
vered with thatch. 

True it is, that this description ago t« but ill with tin 
accounts left by our ancient liistoii.ms of its gi.mdeur and 
beauty. Hut wo must bear in mind, that thing- are gieat 
or little by comparison. Contrasted with the i,ide bif 
and the hovels of their Sjaxon successor, scait. ud ov< 
the country, the timber edifices of London won ,n uirot 


aiperioritv that justified the flu n opinion ; hut il brought in 
mi petit mu with London- in the present age, how vast the 
isparilv; r»> I'ormoi hc-uily was I at del.utility, its gran- 
cur iiisigmlie.iure. 

'I lie in.iteiia!s of winch most i i I!i-- buildings ol London 
wore constructed contiibulcd gie.illv to tin e.il.niiiii.-s, and 
vet to the nltiluitc a Iv.mtagi: ol (lie ulv. Lr, ipient fires 
leeinii-d, which, meeting with little I i cheek and mill'll 
■ ate dull pinnies-., made goat lavages. 
s-.iirj, liowe' lliise ev, re to those whose 

ipeily was mi. mm lives or Iriends laid 

.on n ,1 pre\ to the devoin mu i lelii'lll, ttieV plu.cit puoiie 
Denelits, by atioiduig ojipoiliiuities fm leluiihiiug in u more 
eonunodioiis m.mm r, and ill a b. tier “Ivie ot .ueliileetnie. 
Aeemdingly, they piodneed (Ins i lli et, tliongli very slow ly ; 
.itul it was not till af’er the gvixil tire ot l(i(>(>, that Lonhon 
at all appioximat'.il to its pieseut eemvenionee, regohuily, 
and beauty. 

The fust calamity on teeoul ot this kind of any mipnit- 
atiee, occulted in the year 10”, ju the u-i :n ot him ot 
•tun CoNijin.uott, which laid nearly the whole city ui 
ashes. 

•Scarcely lead it iceoveied fnmi this visitation, than it 

expeiicaecd the ravages of anollu r tile m |0M>, vvhieli not 

oulv dcMioycd the best and most opulent part. Ini' eoti- 
sumed likewise the ( atliedr.il ot St. Haul s. Hv the mu¬ 
nificence of the king, however, and the emit.ilmUuis of 
the pious, this sai led edifice was u limit much more mag¬ 
nificently than holme. 

From this time, thiough a long si nes of yarns, London 
experienced gu-at vicissitudes ; soun turn s liighlv l.ivieired, 
mid at otheis theadliilly oppiessed by its nu n rchs, and men 
in jiower. Weak mid needy piinees tioipn utly oxtmted 
huge sums ol money Iroui the eiti/ens to supply I Ik ir ex¬ 
travagance, while prudent and wise soveteigns endeavoured 
to piomntc the piospi iity ol tilt: metiopolis, well aware, 
not only that tlieii own depended mueli on the love and 
esteem of then stilijrcts, but that the vvclfaie of the whole 
kingdom was intimately connected with that ol its capital. 

\ et, notwithstanding the I'leijUciit impioveincnts made 
in this city after ev, rv destructive lito. it still continued 
so confined ami dii ty as to b ■ a v 11 y in-alithi tons residence ; 
diseases fierpu ntly made great lavages amongst the in¬ 
habitants; the most celebrated instance of vvbii b occurml 
| in K»(>5, in the reign of ('ha rim 11. About the close of 
1 Hifi4 two or three [ .-i sons died of the Hlague in West- 
| min.t, i, win.-h cause.' "ieat almm; but as nothing further 

.fnni • .,...1,1.. ■ tIn- \, ml ei', I hi. tilt: in gi i 

Inal he spring, ho.icvei, it he.mi 0 

tppeai. at.,I as the we ol the v'.ct.thet me:eased, 
\iin' nee lie'tea.ed in pinpmliot In -lidv, \ugu.!,aiid 
Sept, .nhei, it-- fury was.nt 1. . and it is calculated 

that diov’i lilt'.<lit.) pel.-i mv fill victim- to ii m Loudon 

alone. Tim ,,,, .^ally de.i-u-d, end glass guwiu 

its ..in els. Seateelv a sound was to he lie.ud in its once 
busy haunts, except the lumblmg of tin* cat ts destined to 
convey the bodies to the ivet plaeies piovided for them, and 
the mclaiicl.'dy ry of their rimers ■■ Uring mil your 
The appioaeli of winter checked its progress, until 
it gradually (tisappcaied as tin: cold iucieased. 

In u slmit lime, almost all liaccs of this terrihlo m-sola- 
lion were ob'iteiated, by great accessions ol mhabitanls 
from tlie eounli v, w lieu another calamity took place, almost 
unparalleled in the hisloiy of the world, for the extent and 
magnitude of the loss, and yet ultimately, one of the 
greatest blessings this celebrated city could possibly have 
expciieiicod. This was a tremendous iiic which bloke out 
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September 2d, 1GGG, and continued raging with great! public offices were inconvenient, and far from being oma- 
furv lor rive days, presenting one vast cnuriagiatioii of i ments to the city. But during the reign of our late Ma¬ 
ui, my milt s in extent, the flames and smoke of which jesty, Geo net: IV., 1-osnoN rapidly a; proximated in 
seemed I" -oar to the clouds, and cast a lurid ligh on oh homily to the most splendid cities in the world. A palace 
j.cts around to a grout distance. wmthy the residence of the monarch of the British Empire 

'I'!,,, tin- i-. s.nd to have commenced in a baker’s shop it neon pics the site of the plain biiek building, once the fa- 


Ihidilmg-lunr, near East (-heap, and after binning tb 
time ul>o\c niciitioind, it was stopped at Hie Corner 
Sniitliln Id. Notwithstanding the great extent of till 
die idl'd rite, it is said that not more than eight or til 
pi i si * 11 s piiished in eouseipt .nee of the conflagration, hu 
the de'tinotion of piopeity was immense, and eoniputed a 
near eight millions of money. l/uulon before. the girl 
tiie iv is ieinaik dily unln .dt!iy, owing prnieipnllv, it : 
supposed, to the narrowness of the sheets, and the \er 
great p.op'elions of tin' hems, s at that time; insomuch 
that the air was routined I o long, and added to its no 
hating a good supply of water, oeeasi mod so fiei|ueutb 
I'lose p“-1ilmitial \apmns which piodueed the plague an 
Other dreadful diseisrs, SO teirib! ' rii roiisri|i|rlirrs 

and piepidi ial to the health ol the inhahilaiil s. 

To this Iei 11 hie \isituit ioii the magiiil'empl c,:l hrdr.il o 
St. Polls fell a s.ieimre, abme IDit flint« he-, tnutiv 
pd.iees ,oid pulihr ImilJings, and mole thm !.{,()()( 
Tim Ins, ■’ tv in I’ii I ii it ii 1 1 ', meieliaii' 1 ' 

was mm tiled .tli.io-t bevoiul Imina 

in the ra\ a t, ml Yi t 

tivclv shml time, eil\ n ike a pin 

me eleg ml atid splendid ill.ill belme ; tin 
leu i si S M , I e built nil >1 e spurious mill rm.v ell lent, the s( iort> 

. „ . , ,d all V, , . ... 

no re < 1 1 isle and n lined 't \ le of ai eluti i I nre, and the liigli- 
wa\s weir lent in b\ a p.m.iii'iil 

giaii Yet, though bni assumed an appeal- 

anee i■ 1 1 i111:i■ Iv siipeiior to aliv thing it eould lio.i't liefoii 
tin- awful \ i'll 1 1 am of Plot nleiiee, and in ronseqiienri 
tie.’ liallll anti e-mihilt ot Its elli/eliswele pi i ip, n t lima ll\ 
impinn d, its mm,d and political condition was tin adfullv 
deli l lot ati'd ; It O ill I lie ext i at eganee that It ig I led at emit I, 
go urn supplies of mum v were i oiitimi.dls neeih d than 
could be pimided in the ii gij.ir w ,i\ oidalin tl bv pallia- 
me,it. ,i 111 1 m ci iiisi i pience, at bit i at \ e'.ictioii' on the cits 
"I fjoin/on weie had it eiim'se to, atid O' pimligis in- 
v.rhd m the most tyiannnal manner, if they wire not 
leadilv complied with. The ailntiaiv lne.i'Uies of the 
romt w eie, how\er, e.ti i ied to a gteater h ngtli than high- 
pniled Engli.slmirn (In The l’e\ohiln>u 

box iion regained all In i lights and put 
leges, which si as letained without molest.it ton e\ei 
siin 

bnvix,\ ix admnably situated a< it respects tin sdubiily 
nf tin nt\; the ground i isos gently from the rn or Thames, 
'ms allordiiig an opportunity I'm i >H - its super 

fluvits waters and tilth into the common receptacle. Tl 
.ml likewise is gravelly, excepting on the south side of the 
met, whole i! has been greatly improved by draining 
Including the out-parishes, it is about III) miles in cir¬ 
cuit, and covers an aioa of neatly VO,000actes. Ilov.evei 
greatly London was impiovcd in 'lie disposition of its 
'■•lefts, and tin.- convenience of its buildings after the great 
file, it could not compete with many of the great capitals 
ol Eutope in inagniticoiicc and beauty. It. possessed sr- 
voial odifii', s which did credit to the national taste and 
magnificence, bill their elleet was destroyed, either l>v the 
badness of the approaches, or by tin* buildings which siir- 
lOtindi'd them. The loyal palaces wen: inferior in giandeitr 
t" many of the residences of the nobilit y ; and some of the 


vouriio residence, of George III. A triumphal at eh, of 
exquisite proportions and magnificent architecture, forms 
the upuronch to it, while opposite is a plainer, but not less 
beautiful, entrance to Hyde Park. 

Emulous of following the example of their sovereign, 
mauv opulent noblemen have expended vast sums in erect¬ 
ing new or altering then - old mansions in tht* most costly 
style. Whole streets of gi.nuf spacious houses have been 
constructed, chiellv occupied l>v tradesmen of the highest 
class, whose valuable wares make a sp rtjilid show, and 
give a high idea ol' the wealth and refinement of this vvon- 

erful city. 

Among the nowly-eiieted public offices, which are truly 
oiiiaineiH.d, iimv he reckoned the 'I'rennnry, the Pont 
d/firr, the f 'ii v /oin }/o/cr, the Mint, Ac. But the ex- 
ipiisilelv heaiililiil llegent's Paik, with its majestic ('oli- 
seiini, its tows of palaces, its Zoological Gardens, its 
Di'iiama, and in mv olhei interesting stiuctnres, must not 
lie loigott"ii, nor those stupendous wotks of ait, the new 
Hocks, the new Budges, the funnel under the Thames, a 
vastwoik, which, though suspended for the present, it 
is to be Imped will be n sinned and peifected, for the ho¬ 
nour of the liii ish Empire, and the advantage of its 

llieliopolis 

The ii regular form of bondon makes it difficult to asccr 
tain its e\T"iit. Its h-nglli. limn east to west, is ahou 
light miles; and its breadth, from ninth to south, is from 
l\'o to four mil. s. Its eiieiimferenee, as before observed, 
is about thiitv miles. Jts population is about 1 ,,000,000. 

boximx, iu its most extensive sense, comprises the Jtfe- 
tro/w/ix piopi 1 1 v so ealh d, the ('ifif of If'eniminuter, the 
Huroni;li v of South ir/irk, Liini/jit/i, •Mtiry-lr-homir, 
/'V iixhnn/. mid the Toieer Ilawlrtx, together with a part 
of .Middiv sex ; but though all these are included under 
cm gi tieiiil name, they have each its separate and proper 
;m el iimeilt. 

l.ondoii may be said to lie divided into three, grant! dis¬ 
tort inns, ut' which the maimers, taste, anil appearance 
speak toi themselves, and arc wholly different, independent 
of a v.iiii ty of miiioi subdivisions. The Went. End of 
lie town as it is usually called, is principally devoted to 
.he residences of the nobility and gentry, and many of 
whom, in.ts Indy be said, from their magnificence, to be 
pimeelv. r,tshion, elegance, and splendour, dazzle the 
•ves of the spectator; and the throng of equipages of the 
nost i xquisite taste and workmanship, which are con- 
muallysien in this part, and the well-dressed persons 
promenading m the public sheets, display such an ahund- 
mee of wealth, as to cre.iitc the most lively and interesting 
stonislimenl. 

The Pity of London, from its great Imstleand activity in 
raile and commerce, and the hurry which seems to pervade 
iicli prison in the streets to prosecute his business, makes 
strong impression upon the mind of the stranger, par- 
tcularly, if chance directs hint to view the v.oioiis depart- 
uents of the Bank, the amazing concerns of which employ 
irmly a thousand persons; or, in walking round the Royal 
Exchange, where he may hear all the languages of Europe 
spoken,'and give him some idea of the intercourse which 
xn,ts between England and foreign nations, and of the 
great and extensive coiiniicice of this mighty country. It 
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is pleasing to observe the ease and facility with which bu¬ 
siness in transacted upon this little spot, by natives from 
all parts of the globe; and here the importance and in¬ 
tegrity of the British merchants’ character stands unrivalled, 
surrounded by groups of Frenchmen, Hermans, Dutch, 
Danes, Swedes, Spaniards, Portuguese, Americans, 
Jews, Sec., respected and admired by them all. The sur¬ 
prising trade of the East India Company, by whom thou¬ 
sands of men are daily employed ; the numerous bunking 
and merchants’ houses, besides the other public establish¬ 
ments which adorn this ancient city ; added to that grand 
emporium of commerce, the Custom House, whose vast 
exports and impoits are far beyond those of any other 
counti y in the world. • 

The Dost End forms a scene so interesting in itself, 
uid in which the poet, the painter, and the sculptor, have 
xerted their happiest efforts to portray; and Without such 
division, the “ Picture of the Metropolis ” would not 
only be rendered incomplete, but insignificant and unim¬ 
portant in its effect, if the manners of the inhabitants of 
Wappino, by their immediate intercourse with the hardy 
and unsophisticated sons of .Xature, the tins of Old Eng¬ 
land (whose principal residence when on shore, is in this 
part of London), became a subject for comparison between 
the genteel, industrious, well-informed citizen, and the 
finished gentleman of the west end of the town, the con¬ 
trast must prove a fine one; it discovers the union to be 
complete, shows the basis to be composed of sound and 
imperishable materials, on which this country stands un¬ 
rivalled in its aspect to all the world, impartial in its prac¬ 
tice, permanent in its obligations, and cemented on the 
immutable principles of I.iiiekty. The light and shade 
upon the canvass are strong and imposing; and the vari¬ 
ous tints and hues exhibited throughout its various parts, 
give such a strength and harmony to the whole, that ren¬ 
ders the excellence of the subject a masterpiece of com¬ 
position. 

The peer and the gentleman, in contemplating the claims 
of the sailor, exhibit their respect and gratitude to his ex¬ 
ertions as the main-stay of the country; the merchant hails 
him as the source from whence his wealth is derived and 
secured ; anil the people, in the aggregate, by whom the 
true courage and humanity of the English nation is pre¬ 
served, and so much admired. The merchants and trades¬ 
men form a most interesting group in society^ by their 
exertions and enterprise in promoting the manufactures of 
their native land, and procuring employment for hundreds 
of thousands of their countrymen, and furthering the 
riches of the state, cnrielu d by the integrity of disposition, 
and liberality of conduct. The multitudes of distinguished 
citizens, the myriads of ingenious mechanics, and the uni¬ 
versal display of industry in the minor ranks of the popu¬ 
lation, exhibit such a combination of talent, intellect, and 
strength, as never can be diminished, while the lit', of the 
lowest is as much under the protection of the Law, ns the 
highest subject in the kingdom ;—whose rights and privi¬ 
leges cannot be. trampled upon with impunity ; and who, 
together, form the links of one grand, correspondent, and 
indissoluble chain, that must ever bind them in union, like 
the Bees of one Hire , so naturally and emphatically de¬ 
scribed in the words of our Immortal bard • 

“ So work the honey 1 h?cs ; 

Creatures, that by a ruling nature teach 

The art of order to a peopled kingdom ; 

They have a king and olticers of state, 

Where sonic, like inagistiates correct at home; 

Olliers, like mt.-rch.uit>, icniuic trade abroad : 


Olliers, like soldiers, armed in their stings, 

Make boot upon the summer's velvet buds ; 

Which pillage they with merry march bring homo 
To the tent royal of their emperor; * 

tV ho, buried m his majesty, surveys 
The singing inason, building roofs of gold: 

The civil citizens hoarding up the honey 
The poor mechanic porters crowding in 
Their heavy burdens at his narrow gate : 

The sad-eyed justice, with his surly hum, 

Delivering o'er to executors pale, 

The lazy, yawning dionc.” 

In describing the two other divisions of the metropolis, 
the West End, most undoubtedly, proves a dazzling spe¬ 
cies of attraction, and operates strongly upon the senses, 
by the riches and grandeur which present themselves to 
public view ;—the stately mansions of the peers, the in¬ 
terior of whose houses, in many instances, vie with palaces : 
the noble residences of the senators, and the elegant ha¬ 
bitations of the gentry and merchants, at whose tables the 
luxuries from all parks of the world are seen and enjoyed : 
the solidity, integrity, and immense transactions carried 
on in the City, interests by comparison, impresses by its 
sterling importance, and consolidates by its almost inex¬ 
haustible stores of merchandise, wealth, and private pro¬ 
perty; where there are individuals lichcr than dukes, 
whose word has been of more value than even kings, or 
princes; and possessing characters, in a commercial and 
national point of view, standing on an eminence lofty in¬ 
deed ; but in viewing the East-End, the mind becomes 
exalted mid refined, the feelings are enriched with honest 
pride and laudable ambition, in beholding the very source 
from which the two other parts of the metropolis receive 
their support. 

A person viewing London, and unaccustomed to the 
sight, eatiNOt behold without surprise the vast number of 
boats and barges, both of phxisurc and burden, above 
London bridge, continually passing and repassing, for the 
convenience and supply of this city, and the towns on the 
banka of the Thames; nor is it possible to observe without 
astonishment the vast fleets which constantly appear below 
bridge, carrying away the manufactures of Britain, and 
bringing back the produce of the whole Earth. 

jziKiiox may challenge all the world for the accom¬ 
modation it oilers to all tanks and degrees of people, and 
in no place can money lie laid out to so much advantage, 
either in articles of luxury, necessity, nature, or of art. 
Markets that may proudly challenge competition, and where 
the necessaries of life are to lie purchased at a much 
cheaper rate, than on the spot from whence they were 
grown and reared. The supplies are so very abundant, 
thatevciy thing wanted is procured with the greatest case. 
Artificial scarcities have been at times created by design¬ 
ing men to increase their fortunes; but ci the worst of 
times, if the price demanded is agreed to, there is no real 
want experienced of provisions. 

The principal distinguished streets of ibis gn at metro¬ 
polis for retail trade, assume such an aspect of wealth 
and dazzling splendour, that is truly surprising. The 
interior of many of the shops display a profusion of taste 
and elegance which can scarcely be credited, ami the 
articles exposed for sale, in general, are of the most 
hrished and unrivalled workmanship. 

Hitherto, the brilliant and shining parts of the pictuic 
have only been looked upon and admired; hut, however 
dark and shaded the back ground may appear, we must 
not be dot cried from examining into its peculiar merits 
with spirit and truth. 
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In contemplating the vast extent of the metropolis, the 
candid observer, in justly appreciating the various degrees 
of comparison that must unavoidably attach to such a 
phalanx of human beings, some little strength of mind if 
necessary not to be hurried away by the fascinating glare 
on the one part of the inhabitants by their riches, gran¬ 
deur, and exemplary conduct in society; nor prejudiced 
too strongly against the other, from the lamentable cata¬ 
logue of human depravity exhibited in London; more 
especially, when it is recollected, that it is not only th> 
grand depot of England, but a general receptacle from 
almost every other country, independent of the vast 
accumulation from all parts of the British nation, of the 
idle, depraved, and dishonest —the very centre of tempta¬ 
tion, and resources for destructive pleasures, gamblin 
depredation, and fraud, as well as being distinguished for 
its honest industry, far exceeding every other situation ; its 
numerous amusements, the mirror of fashion, extrava¬ 
gance, dissipation, and folly, ojiening ail unbounded field 
for the exercise of the talents of the patriot, the virtues of 
the philanthropist, and the moral and pious duties of the 
religionist; operating by their powerful examples in ex¬ 
tending the love of country, improving its prosperity, and 
establishing its fame on the sound and unalterable basis of 
principle, morality, and good order. 

To partieulari/e everything remarkable in this great 
metropolis would greatly exceed the limits of our work; 
we shall therefore confine ourselves to the principal only, 
and refer the reader to our “ Picture of the World," a 
work now in the press, and which will be shortly published. 
Among the most distinguished buildings are the following. 

St. Paul's <•' vi i 11;i>ii vi., which may be called the chief 
ornament of London, is one of the most august pieces of 
architecture in the world. The original Cathedral is sup¬ 
posed to have been founded by King Ethelbert, in the 
year (ill), which, in succeeding reigns, sustained many 
accidents and alterations, and was finally destroyed by the 
great fire in London, in 1 (ififi. The first stone of the pre¬ 
sent Cathedral was laid in Ki75, by that celebrated archi¬ 
tect, Sin (’iiiusroenr.il Wiii,n, after whose plan the whole 
sti neture was finished in 1710, and cost upwards of 
7;)(>,000/., exclusive of the iron balustrades, which cost 
11,202/. The Towi a affords several very entertaining 
amusements, as the Armoury, in which arms for 200,000 
men are placed in beautiful disposition, and kept in excel¬ 
lent order; the Crown Jewels, the Records, &e. The Tower 
was formeily a royal palace, but is now the chief fortress of 
the city. Jt. is supposed to have been founded by William 
the Conqueror, about the year 107(>. In the Tower are 
deposited the remains of the Spanish Invincible Armada. 
Westminster Aimnv is said to have been founded about 
the year (>10, by Si-.itr.itT, king of the East Saxons, on 
the mins of the Temple of Apollo, which is said to have 
been thrown down by an earthquake. The king dedicated 
his new church to St. Peter. The interior architecture of 
this chinch is considered among the finest in the world. 
The ceremony of downing the kings and queens of Eng¬ 
land is performed here. That which next merits our 
notice is Sr. James's Palace, the external appearance of 
whirl) is far from lining handsome. It is built with brick, 
and though there is nothing veiy superb or grand in the 
decorations or furniture of the. state, apartments, they are 
commodious and elegant. The sole use of this Palace is 
for the purposes of state. 


NATURAL HISTORY OF THE SALMON AND TI1E 
TROUT. 

Linnxus, in his system of Nature, has divided Fishes 
into four orders, the distinctive character of which is 
the absence or position of a pair of fins, which, in his 
arrangement, he considers as feet. These eharaetei istics, 
or distinguishing fins, arc placed, in those?fishes that are 
provided with them, either before, undvr, or behind the 
pectoral or breast fins ; which last, as their name, denotes, 
are always placed a little behind the gills, and almost 
universally nearer the line of the belly than the back. 
The distinguishing fins are called, from their situation, 
ventral-, from the Latin word venter, the belly; and a 
small number of fishes have only one. X)ie fins behind 
the vent are called anal, or«vent. fins; those ou the back 
dorsal ; and that which is in general conversation and 
writing called the tail, is, by naturalists, termed the 
caudal fin ; from the Latin, cauda, a tail. 



SALMON A Nil TROUT. 

The following arc the Linntean orders, and as the 
specimens referred to, as exhibiting the distinctions of 
each, are of cominou occurrence in our markets, almost 
every fishmonger’s shop at this period affords the young 
student an opportunity of verifying the characters fiom 
actual observation. 

1. A conns ; from two Greek words, signifying without 
feet. Fishes without ventral fins; as the common and 
the conger eel. 

2. Juoui.mus; from the Latin, jugulum, the throat. 
Fishes with the ventral fins, placed before the pectoral, 
and as it were on the throat; as the cod, the haddock, 
and the whiting. None of our river and fresh-water fish 
belong to this order. 

,'J. Thoracci; from the Latin, thorax, the chest. 
Fishes, with the ventral fins placed under the pectoral or 
nearly so, and as it were on the chest or cavity of the 
stomach ; as the perch, the miller’s thumb, and t’.e John 
Dory. The ludicrous name of this last fish is probably 
from the French, jaune done —golden-yellow. The most 
f the sea-fish brought to our markets are of this older. 

4 . Abdominal!.* ; from the Latin, abdomen, (lie lower 
belly. Fishes, whose ventral tins an- placed behind the 
pectoral, on the lower pait of the belly, a little before 
the vent; as the herring, the pike, the roach, and the 
salmon. The greater number of our liver and liesh-water 
fish belong to this order. 

Each of these primary orders is again subdivided into 
genera or tribes-, each tube into species or families, and 
each family into sections or varieties, the characteristic u 


fTo be continued.) 
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distinguishing marks becoming more limited, as we de¬ 
scend, oud more minutely descriptive of tin* individual. 

The Gewcs Sai.mo, or salmon tribe—an account of 
wo of the principal species of which is more especially 
.he subject of this paper—belongs, as has been observed 
above, to tbe order of Ah-lnminalcs. The gmrric chamf¬ 
er, Or distinguishing mm k of tin* tiibe, consists in having 
eight fins, two of which me on the hack; that above the 
tail, usually,called the inort or dead tin, fleshy, and with¬ 
out Spines. Of the others the pectoral and ventral fins 
are in pairs; the. anal ami caudal single. The following 
are the principal species which are found in the lakes and 
rivers of (beat lliitaiii: 


1. Sulnto Sa/ar. The Salmon Proper. 


2. 

- /iVi'tix. 

Tin.* Grey or Shecviii. 

3. 

- If utho. 

The Bull-trout. 

A. 

- Trat l,i. 

The S.ilmou-lroiit. 

o. 

- Junla. 

The < 'omiimii- trout. 

6. 

•-—— Sul in ii his. 

The S imlet. Bi.uniting or 

7. 

■ — A! bus. 

The M'hilhng. 

8. 

-- A![linns. 

The ( li.it. 

f). 

- T/ii/ml/ns. 

The ( uayluig. 

i(). 

w- Al In.la. 

The Inv.uigis. 

n. 

-- Lnraretu 

The ( diinuid. 

12. 

■- — Is pi r In nn s. 

'file Sperling or Smelt. 


Of the above, the Giiinnid and the liivangis, aie mostly 
found in lakes in elevated situations among the hills of 
Wales and Scotland ; and the char is considered peculiar 
to the lakes of Windermere, ('oni-tone, and ll .tteinu rD, 
in the counties of Westmoreland, baneasliiie, and Cum¬ 
berland. Grey or Sluevin is childly ennlin«’d to tin 

northern rivers of Scotland; and the grayling, wlf -h is 
rather a scarce species, is not met with ninth of Yoik- 
shiie. The bull-trout, wdiieli is m«t easily distmguished 
from the salmon-tiout, is mostly taken in the Coqu in 
Nortbumherland, and in the ti vims on the eastern coast t ,| 
Scotland; and the winding is m.i-t rommon in the riurs 
that mil into the Sohvav Filth, which, on the west", >n 
border, sepal ales (‘umbel land from Dumfrieshire. The 
Smelt is perhaps mine abundant in the ilumber than m 
any other liter m Biitain. 

The Snhno Sultir, or Salmon Pioper, is one of the most 
<h licate tish for the table tli.it is taken in our nveis, and 
decidedly the most valuable as an aitiele of food, and the 
most important as a subject of commerce. Until they 
have attained the weight id' seven pounds, which is not 
before their second year, limy am in the northern parts of 
Great Britain, teitiled gilses or grilses, and botchers on 
the Severn and the Wye. The gn ater number of salmon 
caught, are from twenty-eight to thirty-eight inches long; 
tiom limited) to lueiiiv inches in guth. where broadest, 
and ig from nine to twentv-two pounds, Stdino 

have been caught from titiv to ■ ixtv pinmil-., but such aieol 
unusual oecurrreiiee ; ai.il one of the largest that the waiter 
ever saw vvu-. caught in the Tvne. and weighed forty eight 
pounds. Siudi as sue upwards of twenty-two pounds, do 
not amount to one-si.vtfi of the average, number caught. 
The head of th ■ siinum is sum tli and ecuupiessed, with 
the extremity of the upp.-r jaw slightly projecting over the 
under. The mouth is large cnmpamd with the size of the 
In-a-l, and the teeth sue plac'd both in the jaws and on tl»Q 
tongue. The hack is veiy -1 ghtiy curved, and the lateral 
line, which niuy be observed in most fish miming from the 
upper putt of the opening rd'the gills to the tail, is straight. 
Tl-e opimtla, or homey cm clings of the gills, con-i.-a of 
tinco lumhhr or pi Uos, and the membrane attach', d to 
their until extmmiiv, and which is in common lan'e.igc 


called the gill-flap, has from four to ten rays The rays, 
or spines, which serve to keep the fins extended like the 
ribs of a fan, are fourteen in the pectoral, and thirteen in 
the anal fins. n the others they need not be noticed, as 
they arc sometimes found to vary, and are not considered 
as characteristic of the species. The colour of the salmon 
is, on the buck, of a bluish black, becoming gradually 
softened on the sides to a bright leaden eolmu, and a sil¬ 
very gray. The belly is of a delicate white, and the mJcs 
are marked with spots of brown-black In the spawning 
season, the males are provided with a sort of bony hook, 
or (jib, as it is mostly called, growing upwards linu the 
extremity of the lower jaw. In some salmon this i/tb lus 
been observed so large as to have penetrated the u; p. r 
jaw, and occasioned the death of the tish. Tli'>•!•'h tin*., 
salmon, in ascending rivers, will rise, at an .'iiiiiei il liv, 
no description of food has ever been observed in tin- *>!o 
much, except when caught near the mouth ui'iivn-, v.l,. n 
it is sometimes found goiged with sand-eels. 

In the evidence given before the comnnttoi of the iloii-e 
of Commons, appointed in 1X24 and 1 s2'j, to mquiie i no 
flu: state of the salmon (isheiies of Great But n i and he 

land; it. is suvpiising to observe the dilioie. of opnn >n 

amongst persons professing to derive tin u knowli due l;> m 
observation and expeuener*. Sir George .Mae en/i. . ,i■ ■,I 
the greater number of those who weie cx.unne i! on ihi- 
point, believe, that salmon, impelled liv u peeuli.o in -■ 11 u■ i. 
always leturn to the river in which i h* ■ x mir -;. i . d ; 
.Did their opmi ms ne corroborated 1>\ tin I n-: of t <• :.|- 
j.ueiil livers, or even tvvo hiailehes ol a 1 nyo ■ ■ , h.i> -iij 

invariably inumtiined salmon of two disiuri \.ni u. s, 
dillering from each other in colour, I'oim. i ■ ijlii ,.od 
m*iivi appeaianee. Thi; is again ronti.idiete I t>\ I' ■ lb 
Dr Fleming, who appears iathci nune rouii I ni in i-i.d.itt * 
asseitions, than able in alleging (he's to -.iq.p'i.i lie m. 
One [iraetieal lislierman stales, that at whativei piai.nl of 
the year salmon ascend a river, they ucvn i. •mm- I I i tin 
>ea until they have spawned ; and an illu-i, »ul< ill sum* 
means of ohservat ion, gives evidence ducodv lie* ninii.iu. 
One professes to consider angling as one jn-.it ran-, of 
the decrease of salmon, and auothei dedans n to h. of 
too little consequence to deserve notice. Sir llinnph'cv 
Davy, who professed to have great knowicdjc on Hi • sub¬ 
ject of salmon fishing, sent, a paper to the eommiUrr, 
advising the prohibition of stake-m ts, ns being poti- 
eularly injurious to the. breed of salmon : and dnei i. and 
positive evidence is given m the sueeeedma session, that 
salmon full of spawn and tin young fry- tin- two descrip¬ 
tions which are, especially the objects of p.i-souaiiou ,uc 
never taken in such nets, while Mr. Moil, a pr.e iieal lidiei- 
niari, considers that the late i‘resident of the lioynl S a i. iy 
knew nothing about the matter, and that hr had not eviu 
seen a stake-net. 

Perhaps, the most remarkable part of the evidence as 
coming from a man of science, is that of tte Itev. Dr. 
Fleming, where ho informs the committee that the saltno.. 
is a nra-fish, and where to give a colour to his asser¬ 
tion he gives his own definition of a river, aceouliug to 
which it is incorrect to speak of the rirrr Thames at 
Jioudon, the riser Tweed at Berwick, or the rice;-Tvne 
at Newcastle, Whor. the Hev. Di’s. definiti. n of a liver 
is generally received, his account of the salmon being 

sea-fish may be admitted as correct; but it surely 
would have been more desirable to lovois of uamral 
history, and more befitting the spirit of philosophic inquiry, 
had he produced facts tending to show the pciiol that 
t almoii continues in the sea, instead of attempting to sup- 
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port hi> .paradoxical assertion hy H verbal quibble. Grant¬ 
ing tin; salmon to i>e a sea-Jisk t pn the ground of its passing 
ut least six mouths of the year there, yet not even the 
shadow of a proof is adduced in support of this opinion; 
l )l( i on the contrary, the admissions of Dr. Fleming himself 
rlc.uiv show that this scu-Jish, which is bred in our rivers, 
:,1-) lives thcie upwards of six months out of the'twelve, 
lie admits that two or three months may elapse before the 
kelts, m lish that have spawned, return to the sea again ; 
a.at that salmon appear to require a residence of a fnw 
nmntlu in a river previous to spawning. How many 
in,mills the Dr. intended to express by ft few we must 
cm 11 ; and thus taking it to menu three, and the medium 
•of the kelts returning, at two months and a half, rve 
mouths and a half for the period of the salmon's 
mice in a liver, in a comparatively foul state and when 
foi to and if we only allow six weeks lor the 
ni'T of the clean and wholesome lish, which are 
tin 1 greatest abundance in May, June, and July, 
i !i aie frequently caught in considerable numbers 
h and Apiil—wo have thus seven months out of 
\ at ilie lowest estimate, for the residence of this 
.// in mt ri crs. 

•i S. otc mhi i, Salmon begin to ascend towards the 
■ I ineis for the pmpo.se of depositing their spawn, 
"ainii' piovdiig for waul during October and No- 
, themselves of the gushes or Hoods to 

mi i,ills and ledges of rook, whieh in a low state 
wa!‘ t they arc unable to surmount. When above 
-v r, s timoii mostly swim in the middle of the 
kc-ejiinii near to ihe botiotu and seldom approach- 
shou ; and the manner in whieh they make their 
un-t llu‘ strongest ouiicnts, and spiing over rocks, 
ml win several feet high, is truly smprising, anil 
di. 1 v tail to excite ihe adiuiiation of every leHcct- 
id at tin’ V\i-dom of Providence, in adapt ng the 
o tii. Hid. Having advanced so far up that some- 
m< i, seaicely watei » iheienl to cover them, the 
id fc m.di pioeced to fonu a tieneli or lunow in the 
.a tlm iceeption of the spawn, hollowing it out with 
mt> and shoulders to the length of eight or ten 
n tantly working against the stream. Should the 
ippeii to he taken at tins season, the female seeks 
iii.it.-; and poachers who arc aware of this fact, 
!u a they have disc .vei'i d a pan at work, are said to spare 
ie lemai", that she may seek another mate, and thus 
the l another prey. .As the ova of the female— 
v l.i'i ii me, at the time of spawning in December and 
J .ni .iiv, about the si/e of a pea, are excluded singly, and 
im.'iM ! to about 17,000 ; their exclusion occupies several 
d \ H hen they aw discharged they arc carefully covered 
i■ j v nh g.avcl, in order to protect them from the fish and 
v.aii r bud , by which they are destroyed. Although Salmon 
a • gcnci ills cous'dered as spawning in Decembir and Ja- 
rarv. vet a considerable number of unspawnod fish are 
f.aim! in February, and some so late as the middle of 
.Ma:eli; but. whether such fish discharge their spawn that 
i '.v-oii or not, is uncertain. For a month or six weeks 
alter spawning, salmon are weak and sickly, sometimes 
;<■ '.rely capable of action, and almost carried as the cur- 
l'c nt diivc>. Their flesh is at this period hard and uuplca- 
s mt whin dtessed, and their lean and flaccid appearance 
siiiiicienily indicates their unfitness as food. 

1'io.m Hie 1st to the 1,5th of March, the young fry become 
quit ki lied and ascc.id to the surface, sometimes with a 
p it of the pm, as the ovum or egg is mostly called by 
l.-Li'iiii.'ii, still adhering to them. At first they keep near 


the shores, gradually descending the river during the 
mynfh of April, at which time they are called smarts, ftnd 
are from three to three and a half inches long, and by the 
first floods in May, they are generally carried out to sea, 
which is about the time that the female sahqpn, whieh have 
spawned, wholly disappear the males generally preceding 
them by a fortnight. Tovvauls the latter end of June, a 
fqvv of the young salmon again return to the rivers, in¬ 
creasing in number and size during July and August, when 
they are taken in greatest quantities, weighing from three 
to six pounds. They are now termed gdses, grilses, or 
botehars ; and it appears to bo ascertained by observation 
and experiment, that salmon in the grilse state are capable 
of breeding; a fact which hits caused many persons to 
consider the latter as a distinct species, grounding their 
conclusions on a comparison with land animals which 
mostly arrive ar their full growth, or nearly, before they 
begin to breed. With respect to the age at which fish 
arrive at tluir full growth, wo have still much to learn, 
and time, us well as observation, is roq' ired for tne solu¬ 
tion of the question. 

Salmon on fiist arriving from the sea are frequently 
found infested by insects, called by fishermen sea-liee, 
which adhere to their sides, but fall oil'after the fish have 
been a short time in the fresh wati r. An insect resembling 
a maggot is also often found in the gills of kelts, or sick 
fish that have lately spawned, and sometimes those organs 
are almost wholly destroyed by them. They are a'so occa¬ 
sionally found in the giils of salmon that have lately left 
the sea. 

Though the Sulmou sold m Loudon are mostly said to be 
from Newcastle, there me, in fact, none sent from that port; 
the principal supply being derived from Scotland, where 
the chief places of shipment are Beiwiek, Peith, Mon¬ 
trose, and Aberdeen. They are sent in boxes and packed 
in ice, which is attervrar.is sold to the confectioners. The 
Salmon was known to the (Leeks and Homans, and ap¬ 
pears to have been ns much prized by the epicures of 
antiquity, as it is by those of the piescnt day. If was 
formerly so plentiful in some pints of England, that farm- 
servant < and apprentices used to stipulate with their mas¬ 
ters, that they sho ild not li.tve salmon I'm dinner more than 
twice a week. Within these last twenty years, the breed 
of salmon is slid to hive considerably decreased in this 
island, even in liver, when* the drains of manufactures, 
and water from lead and coal mines do not exist, as a pro¬ 
bable cause of their diminution. 

The Snluio Farin, or common trout, is found in most 
sticims Ircqu ntid by the salmon, as well as in many 
which the latlt r never ascend. The number and position 
of their tins aie the same as in the salmon, though mostly 
with two spines less in the pectoral and anal fins; and 
the lower-jaw is a little huger than the upper. This is *he 
most beautiful lisli of all that are found in our rivers and 
lakes; and its colours, when first caught, display that 
.•hanging variety when viewed m dill'erent lights, which is 
said to have been so much admired by the Romans in the 
lying mullet. The head is blotched with olive and dark 
green, with sometimes a shade of purple. The back is of 
in olive-brown, approaching to yellow towards the belly,- 
which is of a silvery-white. The sides ate beautifully va- 
iiegaU'il with red and yellowish-browu spots; and the fibs 
>f the belly are tinged with red, sometimes inclining to an 
•range colour. They are mostly caught from nine to 
vveuty inches in length, and weighing from eight ounces 
o four pounds, though genuine burn trouts of the In Her 
weight are not very common, and those of from five to six 
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pounds are still more tumsual. The principal difference 
between the common and the salmon trout is in the colour, 
the latter bearing a stronger resemblance to the chief o' 
the tribe, beibg thus very liable to be confounded with th< 
grilse. • 

The trout spawns in the upper parts of streams similarly 
to the salmon, and nearly about the same *ime, though 
perhaps a little earlier; and a female salmon that has losi 
her mate has been known'to select a trout to aid her in the 
completion of her work. The fry of the trout the grilse 
and e salmon are not to be distinguished oh their firs' 
appearance. 

The trout*is a voracious fish, living on flies, worms, 
frogs, minnows, young pefch, and other small fish,' anc 
is particularly destructive to the spawn of salmon, Shoult 
the gravel untjjer which it is deposited happen to be re¬ 
moved by heavy floods. This voracity exposes him in 
turn to become the prey of the angler; and statesmen 
poets, philosophers, and divines, have forgot the cares and 
vanities of the world in fly-fishing for trout. This is not the 
place for entering into any argument as to the immorality o: 
this practice. Men, when speaking oh such subjects are ap' 
to be influenced merely by feeling, and to condemn as 
immoral what they merely dislike. It may, however, b» 
observed, that many, of blameless integrity, and almos 
apostolical simplicity, have been partial to fly-fishing 
while others, certainly not of the most amiable character 
have been loud in its condemnation. 

The wood-cut at the head of this article affords a correc 
and admirable representation of a salmon weighing abou 
sixteen pounds, and of* a common trout weighing abou 
three and a half pounds. 

c. 

COSMOLOGICA; 

OB, OBSERVATIONS UPON NATURE AND THE 
UNIVERSE. 

CContinued from page 139 ■) 

Next to our convictions and acknowledgment of a Dbitt, the 
most sublime employment of our understanding seems to be an 
inquiry into the structure of the Universe; and the form, quali¬ 
ties, and p irposes of its component parts. With respect to the 
etymon of the term Universe, a learned linguist defines it to be 
a whole,"sine aliqua except tone to this extent, we cannot pre¬ 
tend to go; the utmost stretch of human ingenuity never can reach 
to all God’t Works, or explain all the phenomena of the Creation ; 
we must content ourselves with what we can investigate, and 
tolerably comprehend, of that part of the Universe, which in¬ 
cludes our solar system; in particular, that which relates to the 
Globe on which we live; our own species, as rational animals, 
naturally comes foremost in this train of thinking; and then the 
Elements of Matter, with their uses and effects; not entering into het 
abstruse science of chemistry, but following that course which 
renders plain and manifest the causes and effects visible to common 
observation. After this, follow in their courses some disquisitions 
on the Planetary System; and, lastly, on the occurrences and 
events of the Earth, and tilings of terrestrial production; and first, 
WHAT IS MAN? 

he has been aptly called a Microcosm, or World in Miniature, 
because of his containing in nature and knowledge an abridgment 
»t what the volume of Nature displays: itf'bis class he is a roami- 
liary biped, of appetite compound, carnivorous, granivorous,lu:.; 
*—* 1 - . .i S » 


in the order of creation die highest, by intellect connected with the 
spirit, that moved in chaos and which made the light, infusing into 
man its powers, the light of reason, and so he became a living soul 
inheriting a portion of the immortal and eternal spirit; in his form 
and structure wonderful, and surpassing all other mortal beings; 
by instinct, social; by sympathy, sentimental; endowed with 
speech, and-most perfect in organiation; his position, upright; 
his joints and limbs,'flexible; and his port and motions majestic, 
suitable to the character of the Lord of the Crxation ; at his pre¬ 
sence all other creatures stand in awe, and by him are subdued; 
his external senses are fitted for corporeal comfort and pleasure; 
his ear receives the sound of melody: his eye reflects the beauties 
of nature; his nostrils admit the sweetest scents; his palate relishes 
the delicious fruits of the earth; and his feeling is exquisite beyond 
the language of description. Is he not favoured above all other 
creatures ? Though man is not so swift as the horse, nor so strong 
as the ox, yet he commands them both, and uses them for his pur¬ 
poses and benefit. Even the huge elephant kneels and submits to 
the burden which man places on his back. The elements also 
yield to his ingenuity, and are made to contribute to his conveni¬ 
ence ; in his person, he is most judiciously formed for all the offices 
of life, the organs of sense being so placed as to scrutinize every 
thing that enters into liis mouth for sustenance; the sight, the smell, 
and the taste,'stand as sentinels, to examine all that passes, and to 
take care that nothing pernicious shall go into the portal of the 
alimentary receptacle; lus hands and fingers are made for craft or 
labour, and the latter by being of different lengths, enable him to 
hold things of various shapes with perfect security; but, of all his 
organs of sense the most curious is the eye, and that which requires 
the most accurate description. It is true, that all the features o r 
the face assist to give expression to the countenance, and indicate 
moat of the passions and emotions of the mind, according as the mus¬ 
cles are acted upon by the nervous system, which becomes agitated 
through the sanguiferous fluid that continually communicates with 
the brain, by action and reaction; but the eye, m particular, having 
easier access, and proximity to the brain, most quickly and effectually 
announces the inward affections, even the eyelids are observed by 
physiognomists, in the art of discovering the characteristic dis¬ 
positions of different persons. One of these, speaking of the upper 
eyelids, says “ Qui enim have elatam hahent suvtrbi et J'rruces sunt; 
qui vero depression ac dimidium fere ocu/um clauilenhm ita ut 
ferram adspicere videanlur, humiles ac mites sunt.”* The con¬ 
struction and use of this member of the body are, however, subjects 
of more importance than any scientific speculations upon its mo¬ 
tions ; by it we behold not only one object at a time, but a con¬ 
gregation of things, a whole landscape, a variety of objects, and 
that without confusion or intermixture; different colours and dif¬ 
ferent shades appear, each in its natural qualities, form, and 
fashion. The ins, which circumvolves the aperture of sight, con¬ 
tracts or dilates to admit more or less expansion of vision, and of 
the rays of light that are needed without injury to the delicate tex¬ 
ture of the retina, a thin membrane, like a net, that covers the 
orifice forming the pupil of the eye; and through the perforations 
of which substances are reflected with pictorial liuthfulness. The 
oculist, in the dissection of this wonderful organ, may well find 
cause foi amazement, and every human being by its use, gratitude 
and pleasure. Let us next attempt a complete analysis of the 
human mind. 

(To be continued.) 

1 “ For those who have them raised high are proud and fierce, but 
thOM that have them low, or half down, the eyes nearly shut, at seem¬ 
ing to look on the earth, are meek and humble."— Placentinus. 

* m * In consequence of an unforeseen circumstance, the premised 
Maps of London could not be produced in time for the present 
lumber, but will be given to the Public as early as possible. 


* Without naiitL-g anv thing.—LrmJtTON 


It. city. Water, 7, Xread-ttrtevHlIl, Cbsaptide. 
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( Contlmied from page 259 ) 

M5f» ||«? rtlfa* Bn^JtfWNp # ou * e 
m«#V enlarged, and afinott rebuilt 
T brwk boiling, but now pf atone It 
rebuilt by Gjboiwis IV., and intended as 
* of foe royal fwpdy, but as yet un- 
complete it wty be g iprtt magnificent 

__ *fT»UH»TKU Hall is one of die Jargest 

rooms in Europe unsupported by wlfafo. It was built by 
tfilliam Rufat, and at present used for the trial of 
peers, or of uy person to foje injpeacfanent of the Com¬ 
ptons. M foe bapk of Vyefonratlter Halt are situated the 
Houses of p>rdl and Comteops, the latter was forraeily 
a chapel, built by ftfag $Typiiep, ap4 4®d ,cate d t0 a s '' mt 
of his name. •'Hie Admiralt t is g Urge building, ecu 
taming mb offices of foe Lords Commissioners, and 
their clerics, wjfoeupenqfend apd transect the business 
of the navy. fa the tep of the budding are two 
telegraphs,* one cr-fnpiunfcwng vrifo Portsmouth, and 
the other *||f Deni The Take Susy is a very exten¬ 
sive building, the principal part of which is built of 
stone T’-\l M fropt is in the Park Somers it 
House, a megntneent and stupendous structure, was 
founded on tf» site pf foe old palace, by older of the 
-Protectee gOMftftsrt', uncle p> King Edward VI , m 1549 
After bis execution his palace fell to the crown Here nit 
concentrated a great number of government offices, and 
it also comins apartment! for the ftpyal Academy, and 
Royal ana foauqUejriaii Societies Near Waterloo Bridge 
is an ntirtalrf byfoluw called the Savoy, fiom Pewr 
E arl of WQnr aid Hmhmond, who first erected a house 
here in 12|fi, yfldfo afterwards came into the possession of 
Henry, flair* Lancaster, who greatly enlarged and 
beautified^j end in the reign of Edward III, it was 
reckoned one of foe finest palaces in England; but, in 
1381, it wae burp? to the ground, together with all its 
sumptuous hrubire, by the rebels under Wat Tyler 
I t was afterwards rebuilt by Hex ay VII It now belongs 

to the crown, in which He detachments of the King’s 
Guards, ^efo )s also a prison for the confinement of 
deserters, other offenders, and lodgings for recruits 
The Rotaj. ExcAanoe, which occupies a considerable 
space in Qbrulj|), wp$ founded by Sir Thomas Gresham, 
m 1666 The origURl structure perished in the great fire 
in 166b ft wa* rebuHt m its present magnificent form 
' * * expense of 80,000/ ; it **• «%foted 

budding is especially set apart for the 
busts. Within this edifice is the ccle 
tie, called Lloyd's Whit* hall, a 
Of ancient tunes, is now converted into 
business Thu palace was pftgiagllv 
** h, Can of Kent in Jbr reign of 

.iey took his final leave of Meat 

a into the possession of Hev^y VIII , 
i oflus fsUen servant The Mqxiwxt, a 
pie Pane order, 202 feet Wo> W* raised 
a foe great and awful fire la jvhich 
*“ «yery part of this noble <*y Within 
vary considerable portion winoat the 
SjtOH House, the residence of foe Lord 
bpt ponderous bufidraa, 

“ * It* f 
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he and discharge their cargoes. At the India Hotis*,fn 
Leadenhall-street, j* transacted the busfnras of the Etet 
podia PomofM' Tpe I?Ew'j|pST faffch iftPt* Manfars- 
le-Gtsnfojf * f®8ft noble eoifigf, and u m adapted to 
foe puqMsp for jfoich it is fntettdea- ‘Pf Corn Ex- 
CHAXopfifa Mark-lane; the |fau»> Pottao* is on 
St. Seiuure flill. The British Musyuiy is a grand 
nat^M #^fj#pry of antiquities, how* *nd natural 
cunosmes, 

Besides the palaces above noticed, there arf in England 
three others, viz Kensington, Hapfpiofriurt, and 
tTinflsor Castle Hie palace of &ejfo4|gton, situated 
abort a mile and a half from Loodpfi, wwTpe favourite 
reaiqefioe of Geo rue II It was origfajktfy foe seat of the 
Ear) of Nottingham, and was purchased him by Wil¬ 
liam HI., who greatly enlarged it The gardens, which 
are thiee miles and a half m circumference, were first en¬ 
larged by Mary II , and much improve^ by Queen Ann 

The palace of Hampton, about twelve moms firom London, 
was originally built by Cardinal Wolsey; Mg h a very mag¬ 
nificent edifice The Cardinal, who Aefljgfefod greatly in 
this palace, had spared no expense to furRjph tf m the most 
superb and elegant manner, but, finding it had raised the 
envy of seveial powerful persons, he, to avoid any dl con¬ 
st quenees that might ensue presented it to Henry VIII, 
who gtcully enkigtd it, and considerable ltnpiovements 
have smcc been mad* by several of hu successors 

Windsor Castle, about twenty miles from London, was 
originally built by VI ilium the Conqueroi, apd lieie our 
kings have usuallv resided Thu castle is situated upon a 
noble eminence, and enjoys an enchanting piospcct of the 
Thames, and of the adjacent country The whole stands 
upon an area of about twelve aerta The apaitinents of 
Windsor Castle arc exceedingly magnificent, and the ceil¬ 
ings, like those of Hampton ( ourt, btauUiulI) panted 
The terrace of this castle is said to be tbf finest m the 
world, from which there is aim >4 an unbounded \ lew 
over the adjacent eouuti\ IIcic a c two paiks, one 
called the Little, and the olhrt, the Great Paik The 
Little Park is about thro u I s in circumfeiencc, and 
its walks ate numero is 1 finch shaded The Gieat 
Park is fourteen mills in < mpi s, abounding in all kinch 
of game, and is so embelhshed by nature, as to suipass 
all that can be pr > lu l by the utno t labour and assist 
i ce of ni t 

The benevolent instil ilions in the metropolis are numer¬ 
ous, well-conducted, an J of vast unpottance 

Chnat’s Hospital is a royal foundation for the main¬ 
tenance and education ot poor children It is situated a 
little to the north of Ncwgate-atreet, and is a very exten¬ 
sive building There are at present about 2000 children 
on the foundation, and about 600 more at the preparatory 
school at Hertford The expenditure of thh hospital is 
about 30,000/ par annum St BantokaieW’s Hospital 
is a magnificent stone buiidmg, near Baufo^eld, for the 
itcepti n of the sick and maimed. St. Thomas’s, in the 
Borough, was founded foi the same purpose. Guy's Hos 
pital, also m the Borough, was erected at the fole expense 
of Thomas Guy, an eminent bookseller of London, who 
left at his death the euonnopi ante of SflHyOOO/ for its 
endowment. These three haafntefa are Artt excellent 
practical schools of modicum pqd forgery, aqd m each of 
them lectui es are dfoverad by fog Arts em'fioat professors 
in foe different branches of suigary, chemistry, 

foe. Besides forte forte art Several otheqi, fo the Lon 
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Southwark, sometimes called the Borough, u both by 
and character, an appendage to the metropolis, 
»hich it. resembles both in number or houses and activity 
qf commerce,.. It is separated from London by the Thames, 
but connected with it by London-bridge. The Borough 
is under the jurisdiction of the Lord Mayor, and is also 
one of the city wards, named Bridge-ward Without, and 
is represented by an alderman. 

BRIDGES. 

.Among all the conveniences, as well as the noble edi¬ 
fices with which London is benefited and adorned, none 
are more important than the Bridges which cross the 
Thames, for the accommodation of passengers and the 
facilitation of comiherce. The first, and most ancient 
of these, was the OLD LONDON BRIDGE. 

The building of which was commenced in 1176, but was 
not finished till 1209; it was then covered with houses, 
connected together by large arches of timber, which 
crossed the street, and had a very cumbrous appear¬ 
ance (see the engrailing ). In 1212, it was the scene 
of a dreadful accident, a fire having broken out at 
the Southwark end, an immense number of persons came 
from the London side to extinguish it; and while engaged 
in this benevolent purpose, the devouring element com¬ 
municated with the opposite extremity of the bridge, and 
upwards of three thousand souls perished in the flames, or 
were drowned by overloading the vessels that were brought 
for their relief. Many eminent men, merchants, and 
others, resided in the houses on this bridge, among whom 
were the famous Hatis Holbein, and the noted John Bun- 
yan; and it is recorded, the first Earl of Halifax served 
his clerkship, and became a merchant, in one of these 
houses, haviug raised himself by his talents and industry 
to riches and eminence, previous to being ennobled by his 
sovereign on account of his superior claims to honour and 
distinction. 

A hew bridge has been lately erected, under the direc¬ 
tion of John and George Rennie, Esqrs., from a design of 
the fate John Rennie, Esq., at a short distance westward 
from the former. The first stone was laid by J. Garratt, 
Esq., lord mayor, in the presence of a large concourse of 
spectators, on the 15th of June, 1824. Of the five arches 
of which this bridge consists, the cehtral one is 159 feet 
wide; those next to it on either side, 140 feet; and the 
extreme arches are each of them 130 feet wide; the road 
why is nearly level, and the parapet plain, with buttresses 
rising from the piers. The opening of this bridge was at¬ 
tended by his majesty, William IV., her majesty the 
Queen, 4nd most of the royal ftuhily, many of the nobility, 
and others: for whom a sumptnbus entertainment was pro¬ 
vided, at the expense of the city of Lem don, and under the 
direction of the Wd mayor, Sir John Key, Bart., with the 
alderitreh of the several wards, Srtd other city officers. 

. 1 BLACRFRIARfi BRIDGE. 

This.bridge .wgs built by Robert Max, betwem the 
year; 1760 and 1762, at an expense of 152,840/. It has 
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WESTMINSTER BRIDGE., . 
Westminster Bridge is esteemed <me pf tbe, (post 
complete and elegant structures of the bind iia thO world. 
It is built entirely of Portland stone, StiR crosses the river 
where the breadth is 1223 feet. On each side is a fine 
stone balustrade, six feet nine inches in height, fp re¬ 
cesses canopied over to shelter from the rain, and Mats 
within to rest upon. The width of the bridge ia 44 feet, 
having on each side a footway of 7 feet wide. It consists 
of 14 piers, and 13 large, with two small arches, dll Mini- 
circular ; that in the centre being 76 feet wide, and the 
rest decreasing 4 feet each, so that the two kart arches of 
the thirteen Superior ones are each 52 feet, tm width of 
the tWo small arches is about 20 feet. It is computed 
that about 40,000/. in value of stone and other materials 
are under water. The proportions of this bridge are so 
accurate, that if a person sneak against the wall rtf any of 
the recesses on one side or the way he may be distinctly 
heard on the opposite side; even a whisper is pCrceptibk 
during the stillness of tbe night. This magnificent struc¬ 
ture was begun in 1730, and finished in 1750, at the 
expense of 389,000/., voted by parliament. 

It was built after a design of Monsieur Labiate, id 
ingenious French architect. 

WATERLOO BRIDGE. 

Waterloo Bridge may be regarded as one qf 
noblest structures of its kind in the world. Id Ifijm, £ 

G. Dodd, after three yean exertion, piocimift aiij apt f 
parliament to give the present site, plan, and dimensions, 
of the bridge ; but in consequence of some (Racnm^M^t 
with the committee, he was superseded by Mr. stairirii, 
who had the honour of completing ibis nome ornament 6t 
the British metropolis, Tlie work was commenced in 
1811, and finished June 18th, 1817, on the anniversary of 
the Battle of Waterloo, when the Prince Reg&fit (after¬ 
wards George IV.), the Duke of Wellington, add 
other distinguished pfersonageS were present, ° 
the architecture is plain, but ridbliW and tW 
of the most durable kind; the outside 
Cornish, and the balustrades of AWdefen gritAile. 
the arches are elliptical, and of Coital aim ; and, conse¬ 
quently, the toad over them it leVfci, in. Which respect this 
bridge differs from all others in London | nhfis on 

320 piles driven into the bed of the riVer, mere bejbjg otic 
pile to every yard square; the length of the piles is pbout 
20 feet*, and the diameter about 13 incited. At .took 
extremity of the bridge are very handsome stairs , 
water. The dimensions of this structure f», as.”* 

Length qf the stone-work between the abuhifttot^lL- 
length of the road on the Surrey side, Whimt I* kfippor 
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by 40 brick arches (under one of which the street is conti¬ 
nued from Narrow Wall) 1250 feet; length of road on 
fhe Strand side, supported by brick arches, 400 feet; 
width of carriage-road, 20 feet; and of each foot-pave¬ 
ment, 7 feet; span of each arch, 120 feet; extent of wa¬ 
ter-way in the clear, 1080 feet. The four toll lodges are 
neat, approbate, Doric structures, at each of which is a 
clem cbntrivance for the put pose of checking. The iron 
turnstiles, which admit of only one person passing at a 
time, touching some machinery communicating with a 
clock, locked up in a box in each toll-house, the index of 
which is thereby moved, so that on looking at it the num¬ 
ber of those, that have passed is thereby directly seen. 
The bridge is exactly on a level with the Strand, and 50 
feet above tire surface of the Thames. During the sum¬ 
mer mouths it is much frequented as a promenade, but 
there is not at present sufficient traffic to afford the pro¬ 
spect of much profit to the proprietors. 

The tolls on This biidge are «. d. 

Foot passengers . . . . 0 1 

Conch, hiuujgU, chariot, &c., with four 
wheels and six horses ... 16 


Do. do. 

do. with four do. 

1 

0 

Do. do. 

do. two or three do. 

0 

6 

Do. do. 

do. one do. 

0 

4 

Chaise, lax-cart 

with two horses 

0 

6 

Do. do. 

do. with one do. 

0 

3 


Single horse ..... 0 2 

Waggon, cart, or dray, for each horse 0 ‘2 

Wheelbarrow, truck, Arc., drawn by hand 0 1J 
Oxen per score . . •. . 0 8 

Calves, sheep, &e., per score . . 0 4 

VAUXHALL BRIDGE 

This bridge was originally projected by Mu. Dodo, but 
in consequence of some disagreement, he was succeeded 
by Mu. Finnic, but afterwards by Mu. Wai.klh, under 
whose directions the present elegant fabric was constructed, 
at an expense of ubout 150,000/., which is to be defrayed 
by a toll; the first stone was laid in 1810, by Prince 
Charles, the eldest son of the late Duke of Brunswick, 
and the bridge was completed in 1816. It consists of 
nine cast-iron arches, with piers formed by a wooden 
frame as a foundation, fared with Kentish ragstone and 
Roman cement; the arches are 78 feet in span, and ‘29 
in height, and the length of the bridge is 8(i0 feet. It 
contributes greatly to the beauty of the metropolis, and 
affords the inhabitants of Vauxhall, Lambeth, &c., an easy 
communication with the houses of parliament and courts 
of law, Pimlico, Chelsea, and their populous neighbour¬ 
hoods : tho tolls are d. 

Foot passengers . . . . 0 1 

Coach, landau, Ac., with four wheels and 
six horses ..... 2 (> 

Do. do. do. with four do. . 2 0 

■Do. do. do. with two or three do. 1 0 

Chaise with one horse . . . 0 6 

Waggon, cart, or dray, with six horses 1 6 

Do. do. do. with four or five do. 1 0 

Do. „ do. do. with two or three do. 0 8 

Do. do. do. with one horse 0 6 

Single home or mule . , 0 2 

Oxen, per score . '' . j 0 

Calves, sheep, &c., per score . . 0 fi 

SOUTHWARK BRIDGE 

This noble fabric forms a communication from the bottom 
of Queen-street Chenpside (being in a direct line from 


Guildhall), to Bankude, Southwark, and thence to the 
various Kent and Surrey roads; it was originalty projected 
by Ma. Joasr Wyatt ; but its erection was commenced 
in September, 1814, under the direction of the late Jontr 
Rennie, Esq. It consists of three wide arches; the cen¬ 
tre arch of 240 feet span, and those at the ends 210 feet 
each. These arches are composed of cast-iron, but the 
piers and the abutments are of stone, forming altogether 
the most stupendous bridge of such compound materials 
in the world. The central arch of Southwark bridge ex-' 
cecds in span the famous iron bridge at Sunderland, by 
four feet, and of the Rialto, at Venice, by 167 feet- The 
weight of the iron alone is more than 5808 tons. The 
foundations of the piers are twelve feet below the bed of 
the river, and the bases of the immense timber piles, upon 
which those foundations rest, including the wooden plat¬ 
form of two and a half feet thick, are twenty-six and a 
half feet lower. The distance between the two abutments 
is 708 feet. The entire expense incurred by the erection 
of this bridge amounted to 800,000/. This bridge was 
constructed with so much accuracy, that, when the cen¬ 
trings of the middle arch were removed, it only sunk at the 
vertex one inch and seven eighths. The turnstiles are on a 
similar construction to those at Waterloo Bridge. It 
was completed, and opened to the public in March, 1819. 


The tolls are, a. d. 

Foot passengers .... 0 1 

Coach, landau, &c., with three or four 
wheels, and six horses . . 16 

Do. do- do. and four horses l 0 

Do do. do. and two or three do. 0 6 

Chaise, &c., with one horse . . 0 3 

Waggon, dray, &c., with four wheels, and 
six horses . ■ ■ . - 10 

Do. do. do. four or five do. 0 8 


Do. do. do. two or three do. 0 6 

Do. do. do. and one horse . 0 4 

Cart, or two-wheelcd vehicle, and one horse 0 3 

•Single horse or mule ... . 0 1^ 

Oxen per score ... .08 

Calves, pigs, sheep, &c. . . 0 4 


. BRITISH MANUFACTURES.—VI. 


WATCHMAKING. 

In a former paper we examined the theory of that valu¬ 
able domestic machine the clock, and pointed out a mode 
of improving its construction by the use of a cheap and 
valuable pendulum. We may now pursue a similar course 
with lelerencc to a portable train of wheels, which when 
enclosed in a case becomes a pocket-watch. 

A watch of the. reign of Queen Elizabeth was a very 
curious instrument. In point of size it closely resembled 
a common desert plate of the present day, and with re¬ 
ference to weight it was much better fitted for the shoulder 
of u market-porter than the side of the Virgin Queen. 

The one of which we speak was really the property of 
her Majesty—but Shakspeare makes one of his characters 
allude to the use of a pocket-watch as though it was a thing 
of frequent occurrence in his day. Die passage to which 
wc allude is in Twelfth Night, and Malvolio, in his fancied 
prosperity says, that he shall “perchance wind up his 
watch or play with some rich jewel.” Watches dia not 
come into general use till the time of James; and in the 
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reign of the second Charles they were brought into 
tolerably reasonable dimensions. 

It is a matter of difficult research to ascertain what artist 
first reduced the portSble spring clock into the size of a 
watch, which is supposed to have been first effe^ed in 
Germany ; but it is evident that watches had be&me com¬ 
mon in France before the year 1544 ■. in which year the 
corporation of master clockmakers in Paris had a statute 
enacted to ensure to themselves the exclusive privilege of 
making and causing, to be made, clocks, alarums, and 
watches, large or small, within the precinct of the said 
city. 

The small clocks and watches, however, which were made 
antecedently'to the time of Huygens and Dr. Hooke, were 
very imperfect performers, ana professed not to subdivide 
the hour into minutes and seconds; the double lever, and 
the balance arising out of it, were very imperfect regu¬ 
lators of the motion produced in the train of wheelwork by 
the maintaining power, inasmuch as they were tinder the 
influence of various opposing agents, such as friction arising 
from coarse workmanship, the. inertia of matter, resistance 
of the air, &c.; the consequence of which was, that the 
weight of the moving balance was to be determined by ex¬ 
periments, such as would be a proper counterpoise to the 
agency of the main spring on the moving train, and at the 
commencement of each returning oscillation a considerable 
pause took place, which made a part of the measure of 
time to be indicated. These inconveniences at length were 
obviated by the introduction of a balance-spring, which 
became to the balance what gravity is to the pendulum ; 
and the acceleration given to the moving balance during 
the first half of the oscillation, is thus sufficient to over¬ 
come the resistance opposed to its motion cjuring the 
second half; and when the shape, length, and strength 
of the regulating spring are duly proportioned, its iso¬ 
chronal performance approaches very nearly to the regu¬ 
larity of the pendulum. The contest for the honour of 
this useful invention was warmly disputed between Huy- 
ensand Dr. Hooke, for several years subsequently to 1685; 
ut if priority of publication can lie eon-idered a» a proof 
of priority of invention, the palm is due to our ingenious 
countryman, Hooke. 

The main-spring of a watch cnn-i-t - "f ;i flexible plate 
of steel, wound round a small axis which is effected by 
the key, and its subsequent effort to uncoil itself becomes 
the maintaining power. 

The power of the spring is transmit.’ed to the balance 
by means of several toothed wheels, which multiply the 
number of revolutions that the chain makes on the fusee, 
to such a number, that though the last or balance-wheel 
turns 9jf every minute, the fusee will at the same time 
turn so slowly, that the chain will not all be drawn off 



from it in less thau twenty-eight or thirty hours, aud it 
makes one turn in about four hours; this assemblage off 
wheels is called the train of the watcli. 

In the accompanying engraving, a represents the cylin« 
drical box which contains the spring &c M round which is 
wound the chain connecting it with the fusee. To this 
latter is attached the great wheel, b, having forty-eight 
teeth on its circumference, which take into and turn a 
pinion of twelve teeth, fixed on the same arbor with the 
Centre-wheel, e, so called front its situation in the 
centre of the watch; it has fifty-four teeth to turn a 
pinion of six leaves, on the arbor of the 
Third wheel, which has forty-eight teeth ; it is sunk in 
a cavity formed in the pillar-pfate, and turns.a pinion of 
six, on the arbor of the • 

Contralc-wheel, which lias forty-eight teeth cut parallel 
with its axis, by which it turns' a pinion of six leaves, 
fixed to • 

The balance-wheel; one of the pivots of the arbor of 
this wheel turns in a frame, called the jgottauce, fixed to 
the upper plate, and the other pivot runs in a small piece 
fixed to the upper part, called the couuter-pottance, so 
that when the two plates are put together the balance- 
wheel pinion may work into the teeth of the contrate- 
vvlieel, as in the accompanying diagram 



The balance-wheel, t, has fifteen teeth, by which it 
impels the balance, osp ; the arbor of the balance, which 
is called the verge, has two small leaves or pallets, m n, 
projecting from it, nearly at right angles to each other; 
these are acted upon by the teeth of the balance-wheel, 
in such a manner, that at every vibration the balance re¬ 
ceives a slight impulse to continue its motion, and*every 
vibration so made, suffers a tooth of the wheel to escape 
or pass by, whence this part is called the escapement 
of the watch, and constitutes its most essential part. 
The wheel l, is sometimes called the scape-wheel, or crown¬ 
wheel ; its action is explained by the above diagram, 
which shows the wheel and balance detached. Suppose 
in this view, the pinion h, on the arbor of the balance- 
wheel, or crown-wheel, to be actuated by the main-spring 
which forms the maintaining power, by means of the train 
of wheel-work in the direction of the arrow/, while the 
pallets m and «, attached to the axis of the balance, and 
standing at right angles to each other, or very nearly so* 
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are long enough to fall in the way of the ends of the 
sloped teeth of the wheel when turned’round at an angle 
of 45°, so as to point to opposite directions, as in the 
figure; then a,tooth in the wheel below, for instance, meets 
with the pallet n (supposed to be at rest), and drives it 
before it & certain space till the end of the tooth escapes ; 
in the mean time the balance o s p, attached to the axis 
of the pallets, continues to move in the direction o s p, 
arid winds up the small spiral or pendulum spring q, one 
end of which is fast to the axis, and the other to a stud on 
the upper plate of its frame; in this operation the spring 
opposes the momentum given to the balance by this pusu 
of the tooth upon the pallet, and prevents the balance 
going quite round, but the instant the tooth escapes, the 
upper pallet* m, meets witty another tooth at the opposite 
side of the wheel’s diameter, they therefore moving in an 
opposite direction to that below; here this pallet receives 
a push which .carries the balance back again (having as 
yet but little power in the direction o s p), and aids the 
spring, which now unbends itself till it comes to its quies¬ 
cent position, but it swings beyond that point, partly by 
the impulse* from the maintaining power on the pallet m, 
and partly by the acquired momentum of the moving 
balance, particularly when this pallet m, has escaped; at 
length the pallet » again meets with the succeeding tooth, 
and is carried backward by it in the direction in which the 
balance is now moving, till the maintaining power and 
force of the unwound spring together overcome the mo¬ 
mentum of the balance, during which time the recoil of 
the. balance-wheel is apparent (for the seconds hand of the 
watch is usually put on the pivot of the arbor of the con- 
trate-wheel); at length the wheel brings the pallet n back 
again till it escapes, and the same process takes place with 
the pallet m, as has been described with respect to the pallet 
n i thus two contrary excursions or oscillations of the ba¬ 
lance take place before one tooth has completely escaped, 
which is the reason there must always ho an odd number 
of teeth in this wheel, that a space on one side of the wheel 
may always be opposite to a tooth on the other in order 
that one pallet may be out of action while the other is in 
action. 


OF THE GREEK PHILOSOPHERS AND THEIR DIF- 
FEKENT SECTS. 

Philosophy, among the Greeks, signified the love of 
wisdom or science ; it contains two distinct branches, viz.: 
the study of nature, which elevates and ennobles the soul, 
and the study of morality, which inspires virtue, and con¬ 
ducts man to happiness. 

Many celebrated men point out divers tracts to arrive 
at wisdom and happiness, and the difference of their prin¬ 
ciples give rise to a great number of sects, of which the 
following are the most famous. 

The Greeks possessed two principal schools: via., the 
Ionic and Italic ; the former was founded by THALES, 
of Ionia, the latter by PYTHAGORAS, of the island of 
i Samds, who quitted his native country, and afterwards 
fixed himself in Italy ; hence ils name Italic. 

The first of these sects was that founded by Thales, 
who flourished about the year 680 before the Christian era. 
Thales was a native of Miletus in Ionia, hence his fol- 
owers assumed the name of Ionic. 

Thales was one of the Seven wise men of Greece. He 
was descended from Cadmus. Like the rest of the an¬ 
cients, he travelled in quest of knowledge, and for some 
time resided in Crite, PhosnicM, and Egypt. 
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He was the first who studied the stars, calculated with 
accuracy a solar eclipse, and fixed the measure of tune 
Like Homer he looked upon water as the principle of' aL 
natural things. His followers are called the loniCSect.. 

Anaxagoras, the preceptor to Phricles, Socrates, and 
Euripides, was one of hia disciples ; hut the honour add 
glory of his school was the famous SOCRATES, the Wisest, 
most virtuous, and perhaps the most perfect of men. 

Anaxagoras disregarded wealth and honours, to in¬ 
dulge lus femdness for meditation and philosophy. He 
also travelled into Egypt for improvement, and used to say; 
that he preferred a grain of wisdom to a heap of gold. 
He applied himself much to astronomy, and was acquainted 
with eclipses; but his ideas concerning the heavens were 
wild and extravagant. Pericles often consulted him in 
matters of state; and once dissuaded him from starving 
himself to death. 

Socrates was the creator of fine morals, and foretold 
immortal truths. He believed in the unity of God, in the 
immortality of the soul, and in the rewards and punish¬ 
ments of another life. 

Socrates had a number of distinguished disciples; 
among whom were Antisthenss, Aletbtddes, Xenophon, 
Aristipes, and EUclides, but the most famous of all was 
Plato. 

Socrates was a native of Athens, and was born about 
45i years b. c. He was fond of labour, and so inured 
himself to suffer hardships, that he acquired that serenity 
of miud, and firmness of manner, which the most alarming 
dangers could never destroy, nor the most sudden calami¬ 
ties surprise, nor even move. 

He wus always attended by a great number ef illustrious 
pupils, whom he instructed by his exemplary life, as well 
as by his doctrines. The philosophy of this great man 
forms an interesting epoch in the history of the human 
mind. 

His actions, sayings, and opinions have been faithfully 
recorded by two of the most celebrated of his pupils, Xe¬ 
nophon and Plato. It was to the examples set by So¬ 
crates that the Greeks were particularly indebted for their 
greatness and splendour. 

PLATO was also a native of Athens, but he did not 
confine himself, like his master ( Socrates ), to the subject 
of morals alone, but studied every branch of philosophy. 

His thirst after knowledge prompted him to travel into 
Egypt, Italy, Sicily, and Persia, where he acquired 
various branches of knowledge, generally unknown. 

Plato is the founder of what is called the Academician 
Sect. His works are numerous, and excepting twelve 
letters, are all written in dialogue. They abound with the 
most lofty sentiments, and with the most useful maxims 
for the conduct of life, and for the science of government 
His principal works were a discourse on the Immortality 
of the Soul, and a Treatise on the Republic 

He was succeeded in his school by his nephew Spen- 
sippas. But his scholars after his death, distinguished 
themselves into two sects, the followers of the one con¬ 
tinuing the name of Academicians, and to teach in the 
same place where Plato had taught; and those of the 
other, that of Peripatetics, who gave their lessons m the 
L/pceUm. 

Of the numerous disciples of Plato, ARISTOTLE, pre¬ 
ceptor of Alexander the Great, was the most famous 
He was a native of Stagira, a city of Macedonia. He 
was born 384 b.c. 

Aristotle first went to Athens to study philosophy 
under Plato, at the age of seventeen ; and applied him- 
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sell with such.jpdustry **4 pucoessin acquiring his master’s 
doctrines, that he so<m bepkme the sputof bis school 

After spending several Tears Ini the education of Alex¬ 
ander^ he retained to*A thens, and opened a school in the 
Lvokum, where he founded the Sect called the PERt,PA- 
TiJTIC, so named because he' was accustomed t# give his 
lessons walking. His lectures drew together a vast crowd 
of hearers. ■ 

He is looked upon as the greatest and soundest genius 
of antiquity. His worjes are also very nuiperpus, but the 
most esteemed are his treatises on logit, rhetoric, poetry, 
and poHtiee. His treatise on Rhetoric has been justly 1 
regarded by the learned of all ages as the most accurate 
and complete that hat ever yet appeared. 

Aristotle met with the fate ot most great men. He 
attracted the envy of his contemporaries, who accused him 
o, impiety. To disappoint the malice of his enemies, and 
to avoid the unhappy fate of Socrates, he fled to the 
island of Euboea, where he survived his retreat from 
Athens only a few months, when vexation and regret are 
supposed to have ended his days. 

ANT1STHENES, an Athenian, was the founder of the 
Cynic Sect; he placed happiness in virtue, and virtue in 
the contempt of riches and enjoyments of life. 

He taught rhetoric, and had among liis pupils the fa¬ 
mous Diogenes; but when he had heard Socrates, he 
shut up his school, and said to his pupils, “ Go, seen for 
yourselves a master; l have novtfound, one." 

One of his pupils asked him what philosophy had taught 
him ? “ To live with myself," said he. He sold his 

all, and preserved only a very ragged coat, which drew 
the attention of Socrates, and tempted him to say to the 
cynic, who carried his contempt of dress too far, “ Ax- 
TisTHXNts, I see thy vanity through the holes of thy 
coat." 

Diogenes, his disciple, carried these maxims even to 
delirium, and personal independence to the forgetfulness 
of all decorum. 

He dressed himself in the garment which distinguished 
their sect, and walked about the streets with a tub on his 
head, which served him as a house, and a place of repose. 

Such singularity of conduct soon gained him reputation, 
and Alexander the Great condescended to visit the phi¬ 
losopher in his tub. 

He asked Diogenes if there was any thing in which he 
could oblige him; “ Get out of my light," was the only 
answer which the philosopher gave him. 

Such an independence of mind so pleased the monarch, 
that lie turned to his courtiers and said, “ Were / not 
Alexander, I would wish to be Diogenes.’' 

The doctrines of austerity of this sect were followed no 
longer than Antisthenes and Diogenes were themselves 
examples of the cynical character; and after their death 
ihey were all forgotten. 

ZENO« a native of the island of Cyprus, was the founder 
of the seqt called the STOICS. Tors sect may be said to 
be the Cynic, reproduced, but stripped of its vices, and 
adorned With all its virtues. 

The Stoic sect is the most noble that man can follow, and 
the most capable of ennobling humanity, the true stoic 
follows virtue by instinct, and practises good by choice. 

He approaches nearest to thg divinity; in a word, he is 
the perfect sage, who perhaps never existed. 

Among the most illustrious followers of h» doctrine, 
aud as the most respectable writers, were EplctftUs and 
Si n£c& 

The finest cha r acters of antiquity, BptfMlnSndds, Tra- 



reigns, and ot all who conduct or govern 

Zeno was born about 300 years befpre the Christian 
era'. His native place, Cyprus, Wing been original! 
peopled by a colony of Phoenicians, hie Is soiqptimes ca’ % 
a Phoenician. 


The place he made use of for hts school was a public 
portico, which was adorned with the pictures of the most 
eminent painters. 

It wM the most famous portico in Athens, and called 
by way of eminence “ The Porch.” It was from this 
circumstance that the followers of Zeno were called Stoics. 

The ITALIC SCHOOL was founded by PYTHAGO¬ 
RAS, about the year 500 before the Cliristiaii era. He 
dkl much honour to Greece, and much good to Italy. 

He is said to have travelled into JBgygt, Phoenicia, 
Chaldea, and India, in quest of knowledge. Though a 
great geometrician and astronomer, he looked upon vir¬ 
tue as the first of all the sciences. 

After having taught some time in Greece,.he went into 
that part of Italy which is called Magna Greecia, on 
account of the colonics which had settled there. 

He resided chiefly at CrotSnU and Tarentdm, where 
he openly harangued in the cause of virtue, and produced 
a groat revolution in the ideas and manners of the people. 

His opiuion was, that there were but five things which 
ought to be combated; viz., the diseaees of the body, 
the ignorance of the mind, the passions of the heart, 
seditions in cities, and discord in private families. 

Pythagoras introduced into the western world a doc¬ 
trine which lie had imbibed somewhere in the east, where 
it had prevailed from the most early ages. 

This doctrine was the transmigration of souls from one 
body into another; as, for example, if a man was vicious 
and wicked, his soul animated the body of some unclean 
animal, and passed through a progress of misery propor¬ 
tioned to his crimes in this life. 

Hence Pythagoras and his followers, religiously ab 
slained from eating flesh, lest they should devour that of 
their former friends and acquaintance. 

The accounts of this philosophy which have been trans¬ 
mitted to us, are, in all probability, very imperfect; and 
in nothing, perhaps, more so, than in its real scope and 
meaning. Let us, therefore, on this point, as on every 
other of the same kind, be extremely cautious in condemn¬ 
ing. As it at present stands, it appeal s truly ridiculous 
and absurd. 

EPICURUS, a celebrated philosopher, and founder of 
the EPICUREAN SECT, was a native of Gargcttus, in 
Attica. Though of poor parents, and of an obscure ori¬ 
gin, he was sent early to school, where he soon distin¬ 
guished himself by the brilliancy of his genius. 

The doctrine originally maintained by Epicurus and his 
followers, was, that the happiness of mankind consisted in* 
pleasure, not such as arises from sense, or gratification, 
or from vice, but from the enjoyments of the mind, and the 
sweets of virtue. 

After a time, however, the doctrine of this sect became 
equivocal. It was when the disciples of Epicurus held 
that pleasure was the svmmum bonum, or chief good, of 
man; which leaves it undefined. 

Hence there arose two kinds of Epicureans, the rigid 
and the remiss: the first were those who understood 
Epicurus' notion of pleasure in the best sense, and, pi dead 
ail their happiness in the pure pleasures of tbp 
resulting from the practice of virtue; the loose ot remiss 
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Epicureans, taking the words of that philosopher in a| 
gross sense, placed all their happiness in bodily pleasures 1 
or debauchery. ’ 

Die term Epicurean, as at present used, signifies a 
person’who is eneminate and fond of ease, and is luxurious 
in eating mnd drinking, consulting only his private and 
particular pleasure. 


OP THE FOUR GREAT HISTORICAL AGES. 

The Four Great Historical Ac; eb are those in which 
the arts were carried to perfection, and which, by serving 
as the era of the greatness of the human mind, are exam¬ 
ples for posterity. 

The FIRST of these ages to which true glory is annexed, 
is that of Philip and Alexander, or more properly, that 
of a Ptirtclis* a DUmUsthtnes, an ArtstdtlZ, a Plattt, an 
Applies, a Phtdlds, and a Pr&xWlea ; and this honour 
was confined within the limits of Ancient Greece; the 
rest of the known world being then in a state of barbarism. 

The SECOND AGE is that of Casa a and Augustus 
(of Rome), distinguished likewise by the names of Lti- 
rref t it*, VicTtrS, TitUs Livitts, Virgil, HSracc, Ovid, 
ritrrii, and VitruviHe. 

The THIRD AGE is that which followed the taking of 
Constantinople by Mahomet the 2d ; when a family of 
private citizens were seen to do that which ought to have 
been undertaken by the monarchs of Europe. 

The MED1C1S invited to Florence all the learned who 
had been driven out of Oreece by the Turks; this was the 
age of Italy's glory. 

Here the polite arts soon recovered a new life. The 
Italians honoured them with the title of Virtu, as the 
first Greeks had distinguished them by the name of 
Wisdom. 

Every thing now tended towards perfection ; a Michael 
Angelo, a Raphael, a Titian, a Tasso, and an Ariosto 
flourished. The art of engraving was invented; elegant 
architecture appeared again as admirable as in the most 
triumphant ages of Rome t and the gothic barbarism, 
which had disfigured Europe, in every kind of production 
for a thousand years, was driven from Italy to muke 
way for the arts, sciences, and good taste. 

The arts, being again transplanted from Greece to 
Italy, were again cultivated there with great success. 

The Italians alone, for a long period, kept possession 
of every thing that was beautiful, excepting music, which 
was then in n very rude state, and experimental philoso¬ 
phy, which was every where equally unknown. 

The LAST and FOURTH AGE, which includes the 
present period, is that known by the name of the AGE 
OF LEWIS XIV. (of France), and is that which is 
considered to approach the nearest to perfection. Of all 
Ahe four ages, die last being enriched by the discoveries 
of the three former, it has done more in many things than 
all those put together. 

The Arts in general, however, have not been carried 
much further in the fourth age, than they were under the 
Medicis, Augustus, and Alexander ; but human rea¬ 
son, as regards philosophical inquiry, has beeif greatly 
improved. 

It was in the .present age that we first became acquainted 
with sound philosophy; and which has not only reani¬ 
mated all Euroj*, which was languishing, but also the 
greater part of the world. This happy influence has 
latterly been chiefly confined to England. 


Before the age of Lewis XIV., a. d. 1643, the Ita¬ 
lians called all the people on this side the Alps by the 
general name of barbarians. 

In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, the Italians 
were the only commercial people of Europe. Commerce 
began to spread itself towards the north of Europe about 
the end of the thirteenth century. 

Although the cultivation of the fine arts, which laid the 
foundations of the fourth age, had its rise in France, the 
commerce of that country, for a long period, was suc¬ 
cessively carriedfGn by the Oenoeee, the Venetians, the 
Portuguese, the Flemish, the Dutch, and the English.* 

Although the French had the honour of being the foun¬ 
ders of the fourth age of literature, they had no share in 
the great discoveries and inventions of other nations. 

They have no title to the discoveries of painting, 
gunpowder, glasses, telescopes, the sector, compass, 
the air-pump, gas, nor steam, nor to that of the true 
system of tiif. Universe. 

And while the Portuguese and Spaniards were dis¬ 
covering and conquering new countries from the east te 
the west of the known world, and Charles V., of Spain, 
had already scattered the treasures of Mexico and Peru 
over Europe, the-French were making Tournaments, f- 


Of all the phenomena of Mature, earthquakes are the most dread¬ 
ful and destructive. 

Clouds are usually from a quarter of a mile to two miles high. 

The Maranon, or Amazon, in South America, is the largest river 
in the world. 

The Volga is the largest river in Europe. 

Chimborazo, the highest of the Andes, and the most lofty moun¬ 
tain in America, is 31,451 feet in height. 

The height of the most elevated point in the Pyrenees, according 
to M. Cassini, is 6646 feet. 

Etna, a burning mountain in Sicily, is 10,963 feet above the 
level of the sea. On a clear day it may be seen from Valetta, the 
capital of Malta, a distance of one hundred and fifty miles. 

The height of the Peak of Teneriffe, according to Cordier, is 
13,166 feet. 

The highest mountains in the world, are the Himalayan in Asia 
D'ho’la'gir, or Dhawalageri, one of this range, is 37,551 feet high. 

• The peak of Snowdon, in Wales, is 3571 feet high. 

Ben Nevis, in Scotland, is the highest mountain in Britain; its 
elevation above the level of the sea is 4380 feet. 


* At the accession of L< vis XIII., to the crown of Fiance, a.d. 
1610 , France had not a single ship; Paris at this period con¬ 
tained less than 300,000 inhabitants, only four public edifices of 
note, and the other cities of the kingdom resembled poor villages. 
The nobility, who were all stationed in (he country, lived in dun¬ 
geons surrounded with deep ditches. The peasants who cultivated 
the land were greatly oppressed. The high roads were almost im¬ 
passable, and the towns .destitute of police, and almost without any 
kind of government. Thus, for nearly the space of 1000 yean, 
was the genius, not only of the inhabitants of France, but almost 
of all Europe, restrained under a gothic ignorance, destitute ot 
laws or fixed customs, and strangers to almost every thing but war 
and idleness. The clergy of these times lived in disorder and 
ignorance, and the common people without industry, stupified in 
thrir wretchedness. 

f A Tournament is a military game, or mock encounter, in 
which the combatants thrust at each other with lances. 


London: PnbUohee to tho Proprietors, atsi, Fsternoster.ruw- 
Frlatat by Wntm, Beaufort Rous*. 
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THE SPHINX. 

The name and design of this fabulous monster (which 
is represented in the engraving), are both derived from 
that oietoglypWcal manner in which the ancient people of 
the eastern nations used to convey their ideas and senti¬ 
ments to each other, and also to transmit them to pos¬ 
terity ; hence, it oeeuts that none of their descendants can 
give any satisfactory account, of their origin, of by whom 
this, and other emblematical effigies, were erected; be¬ 
cause, since the period when those monuments of art and 
ingenuity were constructed, the natives of the countries 
where they afe placed, have fallen into gross ignorance 
and abasement, owing, no doubt, to the state of slavery 
and abject dependence in which they have been placed, 
and in which ^hey continue to this day, by repeated in¬ 
cursions and conquests of various tribes ana nations, and 
by the despotism with which they are still fated to be 
governed ; for where people are found to sink under the 
galling yoke of tyranny, their learning, their arts, their 
morality, and even their very history will also JMs* into 
oblivion. 

This figure of the Sphinx is a compound of animals, or 
a conjunction of the rational with the brute creation. It 
nas the head and breasts of a woman, the wings of a bird, 
the daws of a Hon, and the body of a dog, indicative of 
that debasement that hitman beings bring on themselves, 
who suffer the animal passions to get the better of their 
reason ; and, though some of the Egyptians think it is a 
symbolical representation of the overflowing of the Nile, 
in the months of July and August, when tbo sun pa««es 
through the signs L«Q and Virgo , yet the former idea 
seems more applicable to its intention, especially when we 
connect it with the story, the riddle said to have been pro¬ 
pounded by this heterogeneous animal, and which (Kdipus 
resdlvcd. The riddle was this: *• What creature is that, 
which in the morning goes on four feet, and at noon on 
two, but at night, on three'' Cfedipua announced, that it 
Was a human creature; who, when a babe, erawls ori hands 
and knees; when u man, walks upright; and, in 
requires the aid of a staff to support him. The whole 
story seems to point at the moral of this Sphinx, which 
stands near the sitq of the ancient Thebes, and where the 
transaction took place, as to the exploits and mistakes of 
this CEdipvs and his mother, Jcrasta, whose character 
might have been aptly enough designated by this singular 
figure. 

Of this Sphinx, situated near the Pyramids, there is, 
comparatively, but little to be seen, except from the shoul¬ 
ders upward, the rest being buried in the sand. Captnin 
Caviolia, however, caused the sand to be removed, in 
order to examine its paits below, in which, with much dif¬ 
ficulty and labour, he succeeded, "but it has since accu¬ 
mulated as before, and leaves only ihe upper parts of the 
Sphinx uncovered. Tbo body is principally-formed out 
of the solid rock; the paws are of masonry, extending 
forwatd fifty feet from the body; betwean the paws are 
several sculptured tablets, so arranged as to form a small 
temple; and further forward, a square altar with koras. 


THE PYRAMIDS OF EGYPT. 

Tur.nt are few passions that agitate the humatt heart 
stronger than the desire of fame. It is found in all, from 
tire lowest to the highest: and while it stimulates to good 
actions, it deserves to be encouraged, and its gratification 
promoted.- But, alas 1 men do not in general seek fame 


by actions which contribute to the coriifort, and happiness 
of their brethren; on the contrary, they build their Dopes 
of it on achievements, which are either useless in them¬ 
selves, or pernicious to their feUow-cregtufes. Thus, the 
prixe-fighter expects to gain renown by bruising f a»a 
mangling his sturdy opponent; and the hero is incited by 
the same desire to spread rnin and devastation over fertile 
lands, and to introduce famine and slaughter into the 
peaceful habitations of those who never injured him. 

Nov is this desire of fame confined to (b® life of the 
aspirant. The hero hopes to live in (he pages of (he 
historian; and he who has performed no actions Suf¬ 
ficiently great to entitle him to admission there, seeks to 
perpetuate his memory by monuments of brass, of marble, 
or of some other durable material. 

This desire of posthumous* celebrity, as well as of 
present renown, is likewise to be found in fell ranks of 
society. It prompts the peasant to have his name, and 
perhaps his virtues, recorded ON a humble stone in a 
country churchyard, as strongly aS It does the com¬ 
mander of armies, or of navies, to aspiffe to fe splendid 
monument in some great national edifice. 

Would men, however, reflect on SolomOft’t exclamation 
—“ Vanity of vanities, all is vanity /"—and observe, 
how universally it is verified, they would not stiller tjhem- 
selves to be incited to deeds of folly, cruelty, and blood, 
fur the sake of a name, which is sure to bo forgotten, or 
execrated by posterity. 

What is the opinion of all good men (and that of others 
is worthless) respecting Alexander, Cernar, Bonaparte, 
and a thousand others, who have aspired to live in the 
records of fame as conquerors ? It is, that they were 
scourges of -mankind, sent to fulfil God's righteous 
judgments, but actuated themselves by no other motives 
than desire of dominion, and the applause of the base 
and unthinking. 

Nor has the truth of Solomons assertion been more 
strongly exemplified, than in the defeat of their expecta¬ 
tions, who build their hopes of living in the memory of 
posterity on monuments of stone or brass. The inscription 
on the humble gravestone becomes obliterated by time, 
and the proud mausoleum,f the splendid palace, and the 
august temple, crumble into dust. Should they, however, 
be erected on such principles, and with such solidity, as 
to appear to defy the efforts of time and the elements, 
still the end of the founder is not answered; his name 
perishes, while his edifices still remain. Nothing more 
strongly proves the truth of this assertion, than the Pyra¬ 
mids of Egypt. 

Ttt iv xu, mis, who have travelled the regions ofhistorica, 
antiquity, and sought into the nature and origin ofnations, 
their monuments, and the remains of their former con¬ 
dition, certainly confer great benefit on the age in which 
they live, as well as on the rising generation: enthusiasm 
in this particular pursuit may not yield much of benefit 
to the indefatigable adventurers who engage in it; but 
mankind in general enjoy the advantage by the faithful 
reports that these voyagers give of their inquiries and ob¬ 
servations. History is thereby elucidated, and doubtful 
traditions either confirmed, or controverted; to look back 
upon the past is a retrospect of delight,^ fee compared with 

♦' Performed after one’s death. 

t A pc mi | >oi) * tomb or monument, erected in honour of a person 
that is dead. This name was first given by Queen Axtemisia, of 
Cur in, to a costly sepulchre she erected in honour of her husbaud 
Ma t sulcs, which was counted one of the wonders of the world. 
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(■M pnuygt { fowl JWW* )*• ®**> hare no presentiment of I ktep is equal to its height; Consequently the feotfegte 
*fti fitfMff» AV oooteoiplatian*dwell with more satisfaction secure; and although a retrospect, m going up, hjjjujmsr 

S i past, Op which wt ate anxious to obtain the hpst ini- times fearful to persons unaccustomed to look Aavm.fgem 
ji qh. There is a charm in the in vastigatio * of those considerable derations, yet there it little danger of fitting^ 

I Vhich time has made venerable, jthairteveii apathy Iu soma pieces, indeed, where the stones are decayed, 
eptiscarcely resist; 'sensible of this, and wishing to supply caution must be required, and an Arab fcuid* is always 
M far 04 ouf means .extend, (Its cravings of our readers necessary; but with his assistance the means of ascent are 
t$t§r K^cWLsneE, we here enter upon a disquisition on such, that almost every one may accomplish it. 

99 a)* of the Egyptian Antiquities, and in this number of “ Having at length reached the top, we found a plat* 
OW work more particularly on the Pyramids. form, 3A feet square, consisting of nine large stones. 

Those stupendous fabrics, the works and labours of From this spot the view amply realized our expectation! 

• jjjsfl’s hands, so long as they have been the wonder of AH the region towards Cairo and the Delta* resembled a 
ages, have never yet been traced to their original; tlie sea, covered with innumerable islands. Forests of palm 

S ource of the Nile and other rivers running through deep trees were seen standing in the water, the inundation 
prests, barren sands, and trackless deserts, have been dis* spreading over the land where they stood, so as to give 
covered, but the Stream of Time battles and mocks the them an appearance of growing in the flOCd." 

efforts of man to explore its origin, or even to aseend the Of his account of the interior, the following t* a con¬ 

course of its mysterious current. With respect to these densed sketch. 

lofty monuments of antiquity, the Pyramids, many con- “ Having collected oiir party upon a sort of platform, 

{ >ctores havq been formed; some have supposed they were before the entrance of the passage leading to the interior, 
milt by the Israelites, while in a state of bondage under and lighted a number of tapers, we ell descended into the 

the yoke of the Egyptians, and they formed this opinion dark mouth of the large Pyramid, 

upon the authority of that part, of Sacred Scripture, “ Proceeding down this passage, which may be cOrt- 
which states the slavery that was endured by the people pared to a chimney about a yard wide, we presently ar- 
of the Jews, in making brick*, and being compelled to rived at a very large mass of granite;+ this seems ton&Vb 
perform severe manual and corporal labour; but this been placed on purpose to choke up the passage: but ft’ 
opinion does not by any means settle the point, as to the way has been made round it, by which we were enabled td 
purposes and designs of those singular structures, nor does ascend into a second channel, sloping in a contrary direc- 
it determine the fact, whether some of them may not have tlon, towards the mouth of the first. * 

been built long before the Israelites dwelt in the Land “ Having ascended along this channel, to the distance 
of Goshen. Doubtless, they have been erected by com- of 110 feet, we came to a horizontal passage leading to 
mand of the rich and potent kings of Egypt; but, whether a chamber, with an angular roof, in the interior of the Py- 
as Mausoleum* for the dead, or monuments of certain ramid. On the right hand of this passage is the mysterious 


events, does not appear to be satisfactorily determined. 

The three most noted Pyramids are situated in the 
borders of the Lybian Deserts, about ten miles from 
Qran4 Cairo, which city stands on the banks of the 
Wile, latitude 31° North, and lopgitudo 31° 20' East, 
and in the province of Bakarf. There ere many others 
dispersed throughout the country, but they are not so re. 
markable, and some of them are fast falling into rums and 
decay. 


well, said by Pliny to be 129 feet in depth. The result 
of our experiments proved the truth of this account. 

The roof of this chamber is formed by the inclination 
of large masses of stone, leaning towards each other, and 
meeting at the top. 

Quitting this passage, we climbed the slippery .and 
difficult ascent that leads towards the principal chamber, 
the workmanship of which, from its perfection, and its 
immense proportions, is truly astonishing. All about th* 


The largest of these three Pyramids is <593 feet broad at spectator, as he proceeds, ,is full of majesty, mystery and 
the base, and 499 feet in perpendicular height; but taken wonder. * 

on the slant, it is 693 feet, the same as the extent of the This noble room is the very heart and centre of the 
bare, so that it forms an equilateral triangle; the whole Pyramid; the floor, the sides, the roof of it, are made of 
area of the base is therefore 489,249 square feet, covering vast and exquisite tables of Thebaic marble. So nicely 
above eleven acres of ground. It is higher than St. Paul’s, are these masses fitted to each other on the sides of the 
London, by 117 feet; so that if the Monument, on Fish chamber, that^having no cement between them, it is really 
Street Hill, were placed oil the top of St. Paul’s Church, impossible to force the blade of a knife between the joint!, 
they woqld together be about equal* the height of this The length of the chamber is about twelve yards, and the 
Pyramid. It is ascended outside by steps, which are from breadth six.” 

2j to 4 feet high, and from 12 to 18 inches broad, all round The periods of their erection, and the use^for which 
the structure. These steps are so regular, that a line hey were designed, are, as before observed, matters of 
*arqwn from the top to the bottom would touch the edge or mere conjecture; and it is now pretty certain that the ob- 
ftngfo of every step. The number of steps is not exactly nject of such buildings will never be ascertained: but, that 
«tate4j some say 25^, others 960; but this difference may there was a rage or infatuation for the erection of such 
arise from counting them on separate sides. The top edifices, in the early ages after the flood, appears to be 
of' this Pyramid does not end 'in a point, but in a 
square platform, each side of which is above 16 feet, 

so that some scores of people may stand upon it, • Delta is.a name of* very fertile tract of Egypt, bordering on 
and front'thence enjoy one of the finest prospects in the d» Mediterranean Sea, between the branches of the Nile, ana se 
world culled from its resemblance to the Greek letter of the same name. 

describes; “ The reader may imagine himself to be upon f A stone( composei i c f separate and verfhard coo- 

ft staircase, every step of which, .to ft man of middle cr etions, rudely compacted together, of great hawbres*. «s4 girif.g 
Mature, is nearly breast high, and the breadth of each lire whei struck with steal. 
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evident, and these Egyptian Pyramids very much resemble, 
in miniature, the Tower of Babel; perhaps, also, the sa • e 
motives actuated the founders and projectors of both; 
which in the instance of the Tower of Babel, was, “ to 
get them o Home, lest they should be scattered abroad 
upon'the face if the earth." in both cases, however, 
the design, if it were the same, has proved entirely abor¬ 
tive. Tlip authors of the schemes, whatever they were, 
have long since been forgotten, and their unrecognised 
monuments are wasting under the devouring effects of 
Time. 

•ON THE CRUSADES. 

„ SECTION I. 

A mono the long catalogue of the wars by which Un¬ 
earth has, at various times, been desolated, there is perhaps 
scarcely one more worthy of remark and record than those, 
which are called the Crusades.* The tremendous blood - 
shed attendant upon those wars was not indeed wholly 
without a beneficial influence upon mankind; but that 
influence was exerted through a medium very different 
from that which was anticipated by those who preached 
the propriety of the Crusades, or by those who shared the 
fatigues, the sufferings, and the perils of them. Let us 
not, however, anticipate; our readers will undoubtedly 
make these and other similar reflections, when they have 
perused even our brief sketch of the wars undertaken by 
the powen of Christendom for the recovery of the “ Holy 
Land.” 

It was both right and inevitable that all pious Christians 
should view with peculiar regard and affection the land in 
which their Redeemer had wrought miracles, and endured 
persecution and agony, and finally, hud died upon the 
cross, and ascended up into heaven. Amiable and natural 
as this feeling was, it was, like all other human things, 
liable to erroneous application, and susceptible of mischiev¬ 
ous perversion. The sepulchre of our Ixiril being preserved 
at Jerusalem, that once flourishing and favoured city was 
loved by the Christians of Europe with an almost idolatrous 
ardour; and thousands, we might, indeed, rather say mil¬ 
lions, boldly encountered the manifold dangers and diffi¬ 
culties which, at that early period, were inseparable from 
long journeys, whether by sea or land, under the mistaken 
impression that their devotion would he more acceptable 
at Jerusalem than in their own land, and that the act of 
making a pilgrimage, so long, so painful, and so danger¬ 
ous, would of itself be imputed to them as a deed suffi¬ 
ciently praisew orthy to cover and atone for a multitude of 
even heinous errors The fully, indeed, the wickedness, 
of this idea is obvious; our God is every where alike, and 
our praises and supplications are as acceptable in one land 
as in another; and there was, in a religious point of view, 
nothing praiseworthy in pilgrimages to the Holy Lund. 
But there was undoubtedly something both solemn and 
delightful, in tracing the progress of our Redeemer, and 
in viewing the very scenes through which he had deigned 
to pass; and theic were, undoubtedly, many of the pil¬ 
grims who were chiefly induced to visit the Holy I .and by 
a desire to db so. With whatever motive, however, Chris¬ 
tians journeyed towards thd holy sepulchre, their treat¬ 
ment, when they arrived in its prtsenco, was of the most 
galling and oppressive kind. For, though then were 
many Christians resident in Jerusalem and its neighbour¬ 
hood, they were few in number, and utterly powerless, 


when compared to the infidels by whom they were sur¬ 
rounded and oppressed. These ferocious and unsparing 
peopk^not merely robbed the Christians and treated them 
with the most ruffianly violence, but, in many cases, even 
imprisoned them, and compelled them to purchase the 
liberty of which they had been unjustly deprived with a 
very heavy ransom.* This state of .things subsisted for 
many years; many of those who had suffered by the vio¬ 
lence and injustice of the infidels, died actually from their 
violence, or perished in endeavouring, without the neces¬ 
sary means, to regain their native countries. Even of those 
who had experienced the violence of the infidels in Pales¬ 
tine, and yet returned safely to their homes, the majority 
were obscure persons, who had not abilities or means to 
make known the wrongs which had been inflicted upon 
them, or sufficient personal consequence to render their 
wrongs a matter of any consequence to the haughty kings, 
and still haughtier barons of the day. At length, how¬ 
ever, an individual, with zeal to dare, and eloquence to 
persuade, arose, to call up the powers of Christendom to 
redress an evil which was more or less felt by the subjects 
of every one of those powers. This individual was Peter 
the Hehmit. He was a native of Amiens, in Fiance, and 
having visited the Holy Land as a pilgrim, he had seen, 
and was iudignaut at seeing the insults to which Christians 
of all countries were exposed there. He resolved to en¬ 
deavour to interest the powers of Christendom in a matter 
which he, unjustly as we have already shown, in common 
with most persons then living, considered to be intimately 
connected with the spiritual welfare of the.Christian vvoild. 
Deeming pilgrimage, as almost all then deemed it, a most 
efficacious act of devotion, lie naturally grieved that so 
many, and such serious obstacles were thrown in the way 
of those who wished to perform it; and he viewed the 
infidels, fiot merely as robbers and oppressors, but as the 
instruments, though unconscious of being so, of the great 
spiritual enemy of mankind. Having represented his feel¬ 
ings and his views to the patriarch of Jerusalem, that per¬ 
sonage, who necessarily shared the former, was readily in¬ 
duced, or rather required no inducement, to enter into the 
latter. 

At this period the papal see was in the full pride of 
power and authority, and to the Pope, therefore, the pa¬ 
triarch of Jerusalem addressed a most pathetic and im¬ 
passioned letter, describing the extortion and violence to 
which all Christian pilgrims were liable, pointing out the 
consequences which would inevitably result from the Turks 
and Saracen3 being allowed to proceed unchecked in their 
ravaging and usurping career: and, finally, imploring the 
Christian powers of Europe to arm, in the cause of their pow¬ 
erless fellow Christians in the East, and to destroy, or render 
powerless, the ferocious infidels by whom they were sur¬ 
rounded, insulted, and oppressed. Furnished with this 
important document, Peter hastened to Europe, and laid 
it before the Pope.* While Peter the Hermit was exciting" 
the Pope to rouse the powers of Europe to arm against the 
Turks and Saracens, on religious grounds, Alexius Com- 
nenus, the Greek emperor, sent ambassadors to the Papal 
council, held at Placerftia,t advising a similar course, on 
political grounds; and observing, that though his do¬ 
minions would, undgubtedly, be the first prey of the Turks, 
if the European powers did not interfere, yet, that those 
powers would in the result suffer equally with himself, as 
his ruin would put the Turks in possession of the means of 

* Pope Urban the Second. 

t A city in Italy, now called Placenta. 


Frow the French, eroie, a cuss. 
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prosecuting that scheme of conquest, and oppression of 
which they desired the whole civilized world to become the 
object. Thus doubly and powerfully urged 1 , the Pope 
himself became as zealous in the cause as those who had 
sought his interference on its behalf. His agents in all 
parts were instructed to use their utmost ability and dili¬ 
gence in exciting men's minds to detestation of the infidels, 
and a determination to chastise them, and put a stop to 
their cruelties and extortions; and at a great council held 
at Clermont, the Pope in person delivered an eloquent and 
impassioned oration to the same effect. Nor was Peter the 
Hermit inactive all this time; contrariwise, he preached 
and exhorted from place to place, and when, by his own 
exertions, and those of the Pope and the papal agents, an 
enthusiastic hatred to the infidels was kindled in the bosoms 
of men of all ranks and ages; Peter proved his sincerity, 
though not his judgment, by leading the way towards 
the Holy Land in his sacerdotal garments, and with a rope 
bound round his waist instead of a girdle. Thus attired, 
and full of ?.■ •! Peter, at the head of a motley 

multitude, chin . conristLg of peasants, ill armed and 
totally undiscip led, set. forward to avenge the wrongs of 
the Christians of lie East, and to rescue the holy sepul¬ 
chre from the presence and insults of the Turks and Sa¬ 
racens. From a tumultuous and undisciplined herd, such 
as this, what could be expected ? Nothing, but that which 
actually happened. 

Though many of those who composed Peter’s baud were 
undoubtedly sincerely desirous to wage war with the in¬ 
fidels, and to do honour to the Christian faith; though" 
many of them, perhaps most of them, had forsaken their 
homes solely through the influence.of these notions of mis¬ 
taken zeal and erring pifcty; there were, undoubtedly, many 
who calculated rather upon plunder than danger, and in 
whose estimation the riches of Palestine were of infinitely 
more importance than its ancient and hallowed fame. 

Unprovided, not merely with the munitions of war, but, as 
relates to the majority of this class, with the coigmou 
necessaries of life also, they had not proceeded beyond 
Hungary, ere they evinced considerable contempt for the 
laws of property, and freely helped themselves to whatever 
property lay in their way which happened to be portable, 
and either suitable to supplv their necessities or to purchase 
wherewithal to do so. Though only a part of Peter’s 
band, for army it cannot correctly be called, acted thus 
unjustly and disgracefully, the inhabitants treated the in¬ 
jury as one indicted by all the Crusaders in common, and 
watching a favourable opportunity, fell upon some large, 
but detached, parties, and massacred them with every cir¬ 
cumstance of passionate and unsparing revenge. The evil 
thus indicted upon the innocent through the bad conduct 
of the guilty, who were comparatively few in number, did 
not end here ; for historians have not been wanting who 
ljave endeavoured to throw upon all the obloquy which 
properly only belongs to a few. This is unjust; the piety 
of tne first Crusaders was exceedingly warped and misled; 
they mistook passion for zeal, and shed blood and kindled 
strife in the name of the God of mercy and of peace; but 
we must not, on that account, brand them all as mercenary 
a. d brutal robbers, because a few persons of that descrip¬ 
tion intruded themselves into their ranks. 

Regardless of the fate of their late companions, which 
indeed had no connexion with the Holy Land, or with the 
prowess of the infidels, the Crusaders pressed forward, 
and at length came actually into collision with the much- 
detested infidels. The Crusaders displayed courage the 
stoat undaunted; such courage, indeed, as nothlhg could | it is i» some which we have seen elsewhere. 


have inspired but the zeal which burned within' 
courage and numbers are of little avail when dis 
and munitions are wanting. And every new attetn£ 
the Crusaders ended only in a new and terrible slaughter 
of them, and a new triumph to the iufidel hosts, whofn 
they had fondly hoped to chastise and put to shame and 
confusion. 

Those who were fortunate enough to escape death by 
the scimitars of the infidels, and who reached, after the 
most appalling sufferings and difficulties, exhausted and 
way-worn, those homes Which they had quitted in health, 
spirits, and zealous daring, gave a terrible account of the 
valour, ferocity, and prowess of the Turks and Saracens, 
whom they described to be of superhuman stature and 
bulk, and of a most terrific appearance. That they did not 
state all tbif without some occasion appeflrs clearly enough; 
for, near Nick, .Solyman, the Turkish sultan, caused a 
pyramid of considerable size to be constructed with the 
bones of the Christians slain in one battle! But, with the 
natural propensity offtwed and beaten men, they erred in 
describing the persons of their adversaries, whose stature 
by no means exceeded that of Europeans, and Whose coun¬ 
tenances bore as little resemblance as can well be iiriugined 
to the fierce and terrible-looking countenances which the 
returned crusaders described ; and copicj of which, even 
in much later times, have glared fioin many sign-posts in 
England ; of which glaring and exaggerated countenances 
it can only be said, that they not only bear no resemblance 
to those of the infidel Saracens, but are utterly unlike any 
human visages, infidel or Christian.* Vet they are not 
without use, for they serve to convince us that our ances¬ 
tors, as well as foreigners, who served in the Crusades, ex¬ 
perienced a most desperate and destructive reception from 
the infidels. For noiliing but such a reception rould have 
caused them so to exaggerate fhe stature, and misrepresent 
the features, of their opponents. 


HISTORIETTES.—I. 

To make a sudden and stiong impression.some single 

circumstance, or brief narration, happily selected, lias more (tower 
.ban the most laboured description. — Etu-y. Bat. 


STANISLAUS; OK, TH1J MILL OF MARIEMONT. 

% 

an historical fact. 

The following narrative was related by Constantine,' 
Count Sohieski, a descendant of John Souwski, King 
f Poland i and who seemed to have inherited the spirit 
>f that great monarch. 

In the year 1771, instigated by the courts of Vienna 
uid Constantinople, the confederate lords of Poland were 
aying waste their country, from one end to the other, and 
perpetrating all kinds of outrage on the loyal inhabitants. 

\ plan was laid for surprising and taking the king’s per- 
ion. Forty conspirators met at Czetschokon, and in 
presence of their commander, Pulaski, one of the most 
aring of these rebels swore, with the most horrid oaths, 
a doliver Stanislaus, alive oj dead, into his hand* 
About a month after this meeting, these noblemen, at the 
head of a band of assassins, disguised themselves as pea- 

One of these, but executed iri a very superior manner, is still 
.0 be seen in front of die Saracen’s Head inn, Snowhill, London, 
n this one the .uzr. of the features is not nearly so exaggerated aa 
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•ant* and concealing their arms in waggons of hay, which 
they drove before them, they entered W arsaw un8U8]>ected. 

Un the third of September, 1771, they found an oppor¬ 
tunity to execute their scheme. At ten o’clock at night 
they placed them&lves in those avenues of the. city throng! 
which they kuew his majesty must pass, in his way from 
Villanow,* where he had been dining with me. His car¬ 
riage was escorted by four of his own attendants, and 
twelve of my guards. We had scarcely lost sight of Vil¬ 
lanow, when the ronspiratois rushed out, and surrounded 
us, commanding th« coachman to stop, and beating down 
the men with tho butt end of their muskets, tieveral shots 
were tired into the couch ; one.passed through my hat, as 
I wgs getting out, sword in hand, the better to repel an 
attack, the motive of which I could not divjnc. A cut 
•cross my right leg;, with a sabre, soon laid me tinder the 
wheels; and, whilst I lay there, I heard the shot pouring 
into the coach like hail, mid felt the villains stepping over 
my body to finish the murder of the king, it was then 
that our friend Button, who was at that period a private 
in my seivice, stood between his sovereign and the rebels* 
In one instant he received several bails through his limbs, 
and a thrust from a bayonet in his hreast, which cast him, 
weltering in his blood, upon mu. {■ I3y this time all the 
persons who had formed the escort were either wounded or 
dispersed. Being now secure of their prey, one of the 
assassins opened the carriage-door, and, with shocking 
imprecations, seizing the king by the hair, exclaimed, 
'* Tyrant, wo have thee now; thy hour is come!”—anti 
discharged his.pistol so near his majesty’s face, that, he 
felt the heat of the flash. A second villain cut him on the 
forehead with his sword, whilst a third, who was on horse¬ 
back, laying hold of his collar, between himself and ano¬ 
ther, at full gallop, dragged him along the ground, through 
the suburbs of the city. 

During the latter part of this outrageous scene, some of 
our frighted people returned with a detachment, and, 
seeing Butzoii and me almost lifeless, carried us to the 
royal palace, where all was commotion and alarm. The 
footgimrds immediately followed the track that the con¬ 
spirators had seemed to take. In one of the streets they 
found the king’s hat, dyed in blood, ami his pelisse, per¬ 
fectly reticulated with bullet-holes. This confirmed their 
apprehensions of his death ; and they came back, tilling 
all Warsaw with dismay. 

The assassins, meanwhile, got dear of the town : finding, 
however, that the king, by loss of blood, weakness, and 
wounds fn his feet, was not likdv to exist much longer in 
their manner of dragging him towards their employer, they 
set him on a horse and redoubled their speed. When they 

• This larpe and mannificent paliuu, wlrr!, slant!:, on tli>- north¬ 
ern bank of the Vistula, near NnvMiw. was the lavouiile lesiflence 
ff John Sohieski, King of Poland. That inoiuueh, after having 
delivered Ins countiy from innumerable enemies, used to retire to 
hi* palace at icriain seasons, "ben ('baric* XII, of Sweden, 
Visited his tomb, at Mosenw, lie exclaimed. ■■ \\ h.n a pity that so 
great a man should ever die V' 

f To reward tho wounds which this brave .aid faithful soldier 
had received in the defence ut bis sovereign, Hiamh.au*, after his 
deliverance from the assa*s»ns, caused himself to be btought into 
Ilia room in a chair, when he shook hands with turn, thanked him, 
and put it at his option to become what he pleased -about bis 
majesty's person, or bold what rank be hke-1 in the .urn,. Butzon, 
attached to the Sobieski family, nndet which bis ancestors had 
Jivqd and fought, oply begged of l\j& sovereign to be permitted to 
{Mgije with the Count Sobtesk • The ktng accordipgly gave hin» 
ipe command of those troops, among whom lie *Kt once only * 
private soldier 


came to the mo*t which « wtqugds they totopalW 

him to leap aero** it. In the attoWPti hj* hone fell tw mj 
and, at the second fail, broke it# leg; they then compelled 
him, fainting as he vet with pojn< 10 mount another, an$ 
spur it over. Thfr conspirator# had up sooner passed th$ 
ditch, than they threw hi* majesty down, and held him 
while Lukwtttki ■ tpre from ms neck the ribbon of tho 
black eagle, and it# diamond cross. Lukwaski was to 
foolishly sure of his prispner, that he quitted his charge, 
and repaired with the spoils to Pulaski, meaning to show 
them as an incontestable proof of his success. JMany of 
the other plunderers followed his example, leaving seven 
only of the party, with Kolinski at their head, to conduct 
the unfortunate Stanislaus, 

The night was become SO dark, that they coaid not be 
sure of their way; and their horses stumbling at every 
step over stumps of trees and hollows in the earth, in¬ 
creased their fears to such a degree, that they obliged' the 
king to keep up with-them on foot: in doing this he lite¬ 
rally marked hi* path with blood, his shoes having been 
torn off in the struggle at the carriage. Thus tltey con¬ 
tinued, wandering backwards and forwards, and round the 
skirts of Warsaw, without any exact knowledge of their 
situation. The men who guarded him became, at length, 
so much afraid that their prisoner would take advantage 
if these circumstances to escape, that they repeatedly 
called on Kosinski for orders to put him to death. Ko- 
sinski refused; but their demands growing more violent 
amt imperious, the king momentarily expected to receive 
tlic points of their bayonets in his breast. 

As for myself, when I recovered from my swoon, aud 
my leg was bound up, 1 felt inys?Jf able to 8tir;“and, 
questioning the officers who stood about my coach, I 
found that a general panic had seized them. . They knew 
not Imw to proceed; they shuddered at leaving the king 
to the mercy of the confederates; and yet were fearful, by 
pursuing them further, to increase them. 1 tried what I 
could to dispel this last dread. Anxious, at any rate, to 
uake another attempt to preserve him, though I could not 
ride myself, I strenuously advised an immediate pursuit on 
horseback, and that neither darkness nor danger should 
>e permitted to impede their coarse. A little spirit on 
the side of the npble* soon brought back hope and anima¬ 
tion to the terrified soldiers ; and my orders were instantly 
fitted, but, I must add, almost as instantly disappointed; 
for, in less than half an hour, they returned in despair, 
showing me his majesty’s coat, which they had found in 
the fosse, and of which, I suppose, tire ruffians had de¬ 
prived hint when they rifled him. It was rent iu several 
places, and so wet with blood, that the officer who pr&- 
tented it to me declared it as his opinion, that they had 
riurdered the king there, and had drawn away the body; 
or, by the light of the torches, he could trace drops of 
flood to a considerable distance. 

Meanwhile, the king was driven oefore the seven con¬ 
spirators so fhr into the wood of Biclaney, that, unknowing 
whither they wept, they came to one of the guardhouses, 
and to their extreme terror, were accosted by a patrols. 
Four of the banditti immediately disappeared, leaving only 
.wo with Kosinski; wko, much alarmed, foreed his pri-. 
lonhr to walk faster, and keep a profound Stillness. Not¬ 
withstanding ell this precaution, scarcely a quarter of an 
tour after, they were challenged by a second watch; and 
the other two men now taking to night, left Kosinski, full 
of dismay, alone w»th the ,lpug. His majesty, sinking 
with pain and fatigue, besought permission, to mt tor a 
moment,* Kosiosk) refused, end, nutting his sword to- 



im-j 
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mtfa hi* heart, cqmptHwji kim to ptyCeo^. The king, 
t>bey«d in silence. * 

A* they, walked oh, the unfortunate Stanislaus. scarcely 
able to drag onh limb after the other,. oUprvetf; that hu 
Conductor gradually aeentea ip forget hit Vigilance, till at 


“By the miraculous hand of Providence { 
from the arms of assassins. I am now at the- 


Mariemont. Send as soon as possible, and take me’dVrjaj. 
I am wounded but not dangerously." ; . 

n_ii__ r_ _ ._* *§_ .4 . . . . 




manner in which, he WM agitated, be ventured to say, u I 
sec that you kntov not how to proceed; you cannot but 
be aware, that the enterprise in which you are engaged, 
end how it wilt, is full tot peril to you. Successful con* 

C ttors are always tedious of eacn other: Pulaski will 
it as edsy to rid litoself of your lifo, as to take mine. 
Avoid this danger; and 1 promise you none oh my ac¬ 
count. Suffer me to enter the convent of Bicl&ney; we 
cannot be far from it; and then, do you provide for your 
safety.* Kosinski, rendered desperate by the circunv- 
stanees in which he was involved, replied, “ No; I have 
sworn; and 1 would rather sacrifice my life than. my 
honour.” 

The king hail neither strength nor spirits to make any 
answer; they continued to break their way through the 
underwood till they arrived close to Mariemont. Here 
Stanislaus, unable to stir another step, fell back against a 
tree, and again implored for one moment’s rest, to recover 
some power to move. Kosinski now consented. This un¬ 
expected humanity gave his majesty courage to employ 
the minutes during which they sat together, in another 
attempt to soften his heart, and to convince him that the 
oath lie had taken was atrocious, and by no means binding 
to a brave and t irtuous man. 

Kosinski heard him with attention, and exhibited strong 
symptoms of being affected. “ But," said he, “ if I should 
assent to what you propose, and reconduct you back to 
Warsaw, what will be the consequence to me’ I shall be 
taken and executed.”—“ 1 give you my word,” answered 
the king, that you shall not suffer any injury. But, if 
you doubt, my honour, escape while you can. f shall find 
my way to some place of shelter, and will direct your pur¬ 
suers to take the opposite road to that which you may 
choose.” Kosinski entirely overcome, threw himself on 
his knees before his majesty; and, imploring pardon for 
what he had done, swore that from that hour, he would 
defend his king against alt the conspirators, and would 
trust confidently to his word for future' preservation. The 
king then directed him to seek refuge for them both in 
the mill, near which they were discoursing. Kosinski 
obeyed, and knocked, but no one gave answer, lie then 
broke a pane of.glass in the window", and through the aper¬ 
ture begged succour for a nobleman, who had been way¬ 
laid by robbers. The miller refused to come out, or to let 
them in, telling them that it was his belief they were rob¬ 
bers themselves,'and that if they did not go away he would 
Are on them. 

* This dispute had not long continued, when the king 
contrived to crawl close up to the window, and say, “ My 
good friend, it w$ were banditti, as you suppose, it would 
be as easy for us, without all thiaparley, to, break into your 
house, as to break this pane of glass; therefore, if you 
would not incur the shame of suffering a fellow-creature 
to perish for want of assistance, let us ht.”—This argument 
prevailed, and the man admitted them. After some 
trouble his Majesty procured writing-materials, and ad¬ 
dressed a few hues to me at the palace, which he prevailed 
on one of the miller’s sons to carry. 

the joy experienced at the receipt of this note, 1 cannot I 
describe. The words it contained were literally these : 5 


Regardless of my condition, 1 instantly got into achf- 
a, detachm 

ki at the dc . , ^ o _ 

his sword drawn. A* he knew my person be admitted me 
djreetly. The king had fallen into a sleep, and lay tu one 
Corner of the hovel on the ground, covered with the miller's 
cloak. To see the most virtuous monarch in the wor d 
thus abused by his ungrateful subjects, pierced me to'the 
heart; aiid, kneeling down by ms side, I took hold of h!s 
hand, and, in a paroxysm of tears, which 1 am not 
ashamed to confess,, I exclaimed, “ 1 thank Al.n>>gbty 6od, 
that I again see my sovereign alived" These words 
struck the simple family with amazement. They instantly 
dropped on their knees before the, king, whom my voice 
had awakened. The good Stanislaus, graciously thanking 
them, for their kindness, told the miller to come to tbp 
palace the next day, when he would show him his grati¬ 
tude. Boon after, the officers of the detachment ass tiled 
his Majesty and myself into the carriage; ai:d, accom¬ 
panied by Kosinski,* we reached Warsaw about six in the 


The great gate was ordered to be left open. Every iodl ip 
W{frsaw, from the Isghest to the lowest, cams runAttt^ to 
catch a glimpse at their rescued sovereign. 


THE HEATHEN MYTHOLOGY. 

SECTION II. 

The he are several personages spoken of in the fldtkiris 
of the Heathens under the title of Hercules; but the 
Hercules whom they deified was the son of Jupiter, by the 
mortal Alcmcna. It seems that his valour and abilities 
were so great, that in the course of time, in addition to 
his own great actions, those of all the oilier personages wha 
had borne the same m.. . re attributed to hhd W hig 
zealous worshippers. Twelve labours of courage, aiddfirtflS, 
activity, and strength, arc ascribed to him, and related at 
great length by the heathen authors. Charmed with the 
abilities of his half mortal son, Jupiter took him at his 
death up into Olympus, and gave to him in marriage 
Thebe, the very beautiful and seemingly juvenile godd^s 
of youth. Castor and Pollux, sons of Ledai, werC cele¬ 
brated for their skill in gymnastic exorcises. The fqrmdr 
was particularly excellent as an equestrian, and the latlCr 
as a pugilist or boxer. Immortality was granted to Cadi of 
them, but they'were only allowed to enjoy it alternately. 

Esculapiu8 was originally a mortal and a physician. His 
ikiil in medicine, and the numerous and extraordinary 
cures he effected caused him to be taken up into Olympus, 


* Our readers may be anxious to know what became of bios. 
The king, in entering the palace, presented him to the people as his 
preserver. They thronged forward in crowds to get near enough t* 
kiss the hand or touch the clothes of their monarch; and, eia(s4 
with joy, they turned to Kosinski and loaded him with demon¬ 
strations of gratitude, calling him “the saviour of their good king." 
Kosinski bore this with surprising firmness; but in a day or twq 
when the facts became known, he felt that he might meet with dif¬ 
ferent treatment from the people, and therefore petitioned his 
majesty for leave to depart. Stanislaus consented, sod be retired 
to Semigaglia, in the papal territories. 
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and immortalized as the god of medicine, in conjunction 
with Apdllo., 

Theseus, another of the deified mortals, was taken u 
into Olympus on account of his extreme heroism durin 
his life, os king pf Athens. % 

Terminus was tlie god of boundaries. When Romnlu 
established his infant colony at Koine, he caused grea 
Stones- tb be set up as landmarks, to prevent, as far a 
possible, any future disputes from arising among his sub 
jects relative to the extent of their respective possessions 
As, however, even a great stone could be removed by an 
person fraudulently inclined, he subsequently caused then 
to be hewed into the figure of the god Terminus, am 
caused that god to be worshipped; judging that drea> 
of a supernatural vengeance would prevent from invadin: 
their neighbours’ rights many who would have paid n 
respect to morals and despised auy merely temporal au 
thority. 

The Muses were nine female deities, who respectivel 
patronised and presided over the arts, sciences, and litera 
ture, viz., - 


Clio, the tutelar deity of history, 

Euterpe .... of music, 

Thalia .... of comedy and pastoral poetry, 
Melpomene ... of tragedy, 

Terpsichore . . of dancing, 

Erato . . . . . of sacred, amatory, and lyric poetry 

Polyhymnia . . of 'hetorie and singing. 

Calliope .... of eloquence and heroic poetry, 

^ and 

Urania ... of astronomy. 


Morpheus, or Somnus, was the god of sleep, Pint us o 
riches, and JEolus of the winds, Astrrea was the godd^s* 
of justice, and Nemesis of vengeance. The latter wa.s al¬ 
ways attended by the three furies, Tisiplume, Alocto, am 
Megara, who are called by the ancients sometime-; Dine 
and sometimes Emrienides. They minister to Netnr«i«, 
and, under her directions, punished the wicked both on 
earth and in the infernal regions. Of the Pareto, or 
fates, we have already spoken. Proteus was a sea 
deity, to whom Neptune gave the knowledge of futurity. 
He was consequently consulted by mankind ; hut he was 
only with the greatest difficulty made to give an answer to 
the inquiries addressed to him. lie had the wonderful 
power of changing his body into various forms, as of a 
lion, a stream of water, or a flame of fire. It was there¬ 
fore necessary for those who desired to consult him to sur¬ 
prise him as he lay upon the sea-shore, and strongly secure 
him with fetters of iron. Having been thus secured, this 
fickle deity instantly became tractable and compliant, in 
order to regain his liberty. 

Pluto, the brother of Jupiter and son of Saturn, had 
the infernal regions assigned to him as his portion of his 
father’s dominions. The gloomy situation of his portion 
was by.no means displeasing to Pluto, who was an ex¬ 
ceedingly stern, grim, and inexorable, personage; but it 
placed him under considerable disadvantage when he be¬ 
gan to thifrk of forming a matrimonial alliance. Not one 
of the goddesses could be persuaded to share his dreary 
honours with him; and he at length resolved to take by 
force what he could not procure by respectful and urgent 
entreaty; and seeing Proset pine, the daughter of Ceres, 
wandering with her nymphs in the beautiful scenery of the 
island of Sicily, he placed her in his chariot, and urged his 
impetuous horses to their utmost speed. After proceeding 
•OHM distance, the god struck the earth violently with his 


trident, add a large opening appealed, through wjdob, ho 
and his beautiful companion descended to hie Sat&ittjfat*, 
of which he made her queen. Ceres, however, interfered 
so strongly arid so effectually with Jupiter, lhat he ordered 
Neptune to permit Proserpine to spend one half of her 
time on earth with her mother. Pluto was of a very stem 
countenance, and exceedingly hard-hearted. He was the 
sovereign head of the infernal deities. 

Under him were Minos, Rhadairfanthus, and .ffiacua, 
whose justice, while in authority upon earth, procured 
them to be made judges of departed souls, whom they 
condemned to Tartafus, or consigned to the ever beau¬ 
tiful and delightful fields of Elysinm, according to the 
account they rendered of their earthly actions. 

Charon was the ferryman of the river Styx; and as it 
was necessary for all departed souls to cross that river, 
the ancients took care to place a piece of money in the 
hand of the deceased, lest, being unable to hire Chacon’s 
services, he should have to wander perpetually upon the 
bank of the river, unable either to cross it or to return to 
earth. 

The Manes presided over burying-places apd sepulchral 
monuments. The Romans paid them very great respect, 
and always prefixed the letters d. m., i. e. JJxs Maniiius, 
„n the infernal gods,” in order at ouee to propitiate 
i!iu»e deities, arid to prevent, persons sacrilegiously in¬ 
clined, from violation of the sanctuaries of the dead, whom 
they thus represented as being vigilantly guarded by the 
powerful ami implacable deities of hell. 

The superstition of the Egyptians, though much of it 
was borrowed mediately by the Romans, and impiediately 
jy the Greeks, was as a whole more grovelling and less 
metical than those of the two latter people ■ for the 
Egyptians carried their idolatrous folly so far ns even to 
worship birds, beasts, reptiles, and vegetables. In the 
uuiii, however, it resembled in the characters and attri- , 
nites of its deities the superstitions of which wo have 
dre.tdy given sonic account. Its chief deities were bor- 
owed by the Greeks and Romans with merely a change of 
mine and some slight variations in their alleged origin 
ml history. 

The principal of the Egyptian deities were Isis and 
Osiris, and their son Menus. Isis was supposed to in- 
abit the dogstar, and to be, like Ceres, the goddess of 
ertility : she also presided over maternal affection. Her 
unhand Osiris had a variety of attributes ascribed to him ; 
nd centred in himself the character and actions separately 
ttributed by the Greeks and Romans to Pluto, Bacchus, 
nd Adonis. Osiris was a real personage who reigned 
ver Egypt and was slain by his brother Typhon, and 
eified after his death. Henus, the son of Isis and 
)siris, was supposed to reside chiefly in the constellat¬ 
ion of Orion. The soul of Osiris was supposed to tn- 
abit a bull bearing certain peculiar marks, and called 
tpis; to which, accordingly, the most extravagant ado- 
ation was shown. 

Their other deities were Hermes or Shoth, the original 
f the Grecian and Homan Hermes or Mercury; Anubis 
ie son of Osiris by Nephthe; Amm or Amnion, aud Sera¬ 
is. In addition to these. aud their emblematic repre- 
entatives, the Egyptians worshipped the river Nile with 
erv great solemnity and respect, on account of the fer- 
lizing power exerted by it upon their laud. 
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LONDON IN THE REIGN OF ELIZABETH. and only a few detached buildings stood on Islington^ 

-- road beyond the Priory. From the back of 

To compare the present state of London with what it towards the Fleet river, and beyond that to Ely JRetuVe' 
was in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, is a matter if cu- and Gyay’s-inn-lane, the ground was either completely’? 
nous speculation, as it exhibits a display of rap® increase Vhcant, or occupied as gardens, and Gray’s-inn-lahe exp¬ 
and advancement of the most astonishing description, and tended only to a short distance from the Inn which 
which nothing could have effected but the wisdom of its gave it name. Between Shoe-lane and Fetter-lane' 
civil polity, the industry and genius of the people, and that was much open ground, but from Holborn-bridge to 
spirit of liberty which erected a standard on the spot, that the vicinity of the present Red Lion-street, the houses 
was to become the focus of wealth and power to the whole were “continued on both sides ; further up, however, 
wor ]d. . to the north end of Drury-lane, the ground was nearly 

The Map herewith annexed will show the diminutive unoccupied, Southampton House standing alone on 
extent of London in the time alluded to, as compared with the right hand. At Drury-lane commenced the vil- 
its present magnitude, and yet at that era it had attained lage of St. Giles; which was principally confined to a 
to great renown among the cities of Europe. cluster of buildings forming the north side of the present 

The real plan and boundaries of Iain don, previous to Broad-street; a few other houses stood within the precincts 
the period we are now speaking of, does not appear to have of the church and hospital, which were greatly enclosed 
been laid down in any regular map, but the mo«t populous and surrounded by trees. Beyond the church, both to the 
part of the city was on the south side, extending from north and west all was open country, and the Oxford and 
New gate-street. Cheap side, and CornhiU, to the banks other main roads were distinguished by avenues of trees, 
of the Thames; and, besides the small bayat Billingsgate, From the Oxford-road southward to Piccadilly, called the 
there were also two others, namely, at Khhgate and Quern- “Way to Heading," and thence along the highways, 
hithe. Cornhill was an open space, and beyond Loth- named the Huy Market, and Hedge-lane, to the vicinity 
bury, from Basinghall-street to Bishopsgate, a great por- of the Mews, not a house was standing, and those avenues, 
tion of the ground, with the exception of Coleman-street, as well as the upper parts of St. Martin’s-lane were bounded 
and the houses adjacent to St. Augustin’s Church, was by trees. The Mews was walled round, and had the same 
uncovered, and apparently occupied as gardens. Similar extent as before the alterations in 1827; but Leicester- 
void spaces, but interrupted by buildings, occurred between square and Soho, and in fact all the country to the north 
Bishopsgate-street and Aldgate. At the extremity of the and west was completely open fields. St. Martin's-lane 
Minories stood a cross, surrounded by gardens, and at a had scarcely a house beyond the church, which nearly 
short distance was a tenter-ground. The district called abutted on the Convent Garden, so called from its be- 
Goodman’s Fields, was only an extensive enclosure, and longing to the abbot and monks of Westminster, but after¬ 
most of East Smithfield was an open space, partly used wards softened into Covent Garden. This plot, which 
for bleaching. St. Katherine’s appears to have been ex- was walled in, and extended from St. Martin’s to Drury- 
tended but a short way beyond the church. From the lane, west and east, and from the back of the gardens in 
gardens and enclosures immediately attached to the north- the Strand, towards Long-acre, south and north, had only 
cm side of Whitechapel and Iloundsditch, the grounds were three* or four buildings within its ample bounds, but not a 
mcrelv shaded l»y trees; and the Spitalttclds were entirely house was standing either in Long-acre or in the now 
open from the back of St. Mary’s-spital, which gave them populous vicinage of Seven Dials; nor yet in Drury-lane, 
name. Houndsditeh was only a single line of buildings, from near Holborn'to Drury House, at the top of Wych- 
extending in a curvilineal direction from St. Botolph’s, street. 

Aldgate, to Bishopsgate Without., from them e, a more re- ( Nearly the whole of the Strand was a continued street, 
gular street, but interspersed with openings, gardens, and formed, however, in a considerable degree by spacious 
detached edifices, extended to Shoreditch Church, which mansions, and their appropriate offices, the residences of 
was nearly the last building in that direction. Westward noblemen and prelates. Those on the south side had all 
from Bishopsgate-street, were a few buildings, the principal large gardens attached to them extending down to the 
of which was a long range, called the Dog-liouse, with gar- Thames, and have mostly given names to the greets, which 
dens ami enclosures intermingled, extended into Moortields ha\e been built on their respective sites. Spring Gardens 
and Finsbury-field, both of which, from the Dog-house to were literally gardens partly covered with trees, reaching 
Finsbury-court (near the present Artillery Grouml),wercen- as far as the present Admiralty, and further on towards 
tirely open. Moortields appear to have been used for dry- the Treasury were theTilt-yard and Cock-pit, with asquare 
ing linen. In Finsbury-field both archers and cattle are sheet of water behind the former, on the site of the Parade, 
represented, and beyond it were three windmills, which In St. James's Park were deer, and beyond the noi&h wall 
doubtless gave name to the present Windmill-street, stood a few houses about the middle of Pall Mall. 8e- 
From Cripplegale to Old-strect great part was open tween Whitehall and New Palace-yard, along King- 
ground, ami from the spot now occupied by St. Luke’s street, and near St. Margaret’s Church and Westminster 
Church to Shoreditch there was not a single house, and not Abbey, the buildings were thickly clustered, and both the 
more than three or four detached buildings stood in the Fountain and the Bell Tower are represented in front 
fields beyond. Chiswell-street was not built, and very of Westminster Hall. Beyond the palace gate to the 
few houses in Whitecross-strect. Goswell-street was only right of Abingdon-street were a few buildings which ter- 
a road, and described as the “ Way to St. Albans,” and minate the plan in this direction. 

Islington Church was seen in the distance, with a few On the Surrey side but very few houses appear to have 
houses and gardens near it. In Smithfield norses were stood in the immediate vicinity of Lambeth palace; but 
exercised, and on the west side was a row of trees, on the road opposite to the bridge, in New Palace-yard 
Clerkenwell, except the houses in St. John’s-street, Cow (which was a sort of stage landing-place), in the neigh- 
Cross, and Tummill-street, was mostly occupied by tlie bourhood of the present Marsh gate turnpike, were various 
precincts of St. John’s Priory and St. James's Church, buildings. The principal ditch of Lambeth Marsh fell 
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into the Hianiti opposite the Temple Gardens, the ground 
being unoccupied, except by a solitary dwelling. 

On the banks of thie Thames, opposite Whitefriars, a 
line of houses with gardens and groves of trees behind 
them, commenced, and was continued with little inter* 
mission along Bankside to the vicinage of the Stows and 
Winchester Palace. One of the most noted places in 
tbis line was Paris Gardens, the site of which is now oc¬ 
cupied by Christchurch and its annexed parish, and the 
boundary ditches of which were open until a very recent 
period. Farther on, but behind the houses, and nearly 
opposite to 111 oken-wharf and Queenhitlu 1 , were the cir¬ 
cular buildings and enclosures appropriated to bull and 
bear-baiting (amusements to which Queen Ki.ixauf.tii was 
supposed to ha\e been very partial): and near the latter 
was u dogkenncl. From Winchester Palace to the Bo¬ 
rough High-street, and along Tooley-strcet to beyond 
n small bridge crossing u ditch or rivulet, which falls 
into the Thames opposite to the Tower-wharf, the houses 
ou both sides wore thickly clustered, but towards llors- 
leydown the gioimd was open, and the few buildings 
which stood opposite to St. Kulhoiine's, were intermingled 
with gardens. l.omlon-biidge was crowded with houses, 
among which, the celebrated Noumuh, appeared emi¬ 
nently conspicuous beyond the drawbiidge us beheld from 
Southwark'. 

Tne consequence and importance of Lon don, as a coiti- 
meiciul port and city, in the time when it occupied ouly 
the space described, and as represented iu the map an¬ 
nexed, is spoken of hv an accurate historian as follows: 

“ London is one of the best governed, most rich, and 
flourishing cities iu Europe, plenteously abounding in free 
trudo and commerce with all nations, richly stored with 
gold, silver, pearl, spice, pepper, and many other strange 
commodities from both Indies. Oils from Candy, Cyprus, 
and other pluees under the Tuiks dominion. Strong wines, 
sweet fruits, sugar, and spice, from Grecia, Venice, Spain, 
Uarbnry, the f-slnudu, and other places lately discovered. 
Drugs from tiyyp/, Arabia, India, and divers other 
places. Silks fium Persia, Spain, Italy, China, Arc. 
Fine linen from Germany, Flanders, Holland, Artois, 
and Ilaiuuult. Wax, flax, pitch, tar, masts, cables, and 
honey, from Dtinnark, Poland, Sweden, Russia, and other 
northern countries; and a superfluity of French and Rhe¬ 
nish wines, the immeasurable and incomprehensible in¬ 
crease of all which comvtli into this city, and the iuerea.se 
of houses and inhabitants within the term and compass ul 
fifty years is such, and so great, as were there not now 
two-thirds of the people living, having been eye-witnesses 
of the premises and books of the Custom House which re¬ 
main extant, the truth anil dillercncc of all things afore¬ 
mentioned were not to be justified and believed." iSo 
wrote Howe, in 1014. 

The incorporation and establishment of the. F.um India 
Company by u charter grawteil to the Steel-yard merchants 
for trading exclusively to the East Indies, gave a fresh iin- 
pujaa.to adventure, and concentrated (he wealth derived 
from that lucrative commerce in the city of Lux odn ; this 
rapidly growing prosperity, with the protection afforded by 
the wise laws and liberal government of the country, al¬ 
lured ingenious manufacturers and mechanics to settle 
here; or offered a refuge and encouragement t<> such as 
were forced from their native countries 1>\ bigohrt perse¬ 
cutions; hence, the extension and enlaigcineut of the 
metropolis became a matter of necessity to carry mi the 
me&utactures daily springing up, and to uocoimnod. It the 


withstanding this accession of wealth, and the encourage¬ 
ment of arts, manufactures, and science, there remains 
still a considerable leaven of the ancient rudeness apd 
coarseness of manners that characterizes a people recently 
emerged from a state of vassalage and dependency; and 
even at court the grand faces of refinement, the manners 
and habits of the attendants, and ministers of the queen 
were often tinctured with a haughty demeanour, aod rude¬ 
ness of behaviour that could only be tolerated by a cor¬ 
respondent feeling among the courtiers of Elizabeth’s 
train. The costume, gaudy, and often inconvenient, of 
both sexes, was no inconsiderable proof of the impure 
taste of those times, but the strongest manifestation or its 
grossness was in the prevalence of such sports and pas¬ 
times as were maikeil with cruelty, and of such theatrical 
representations enacted with applause, that have since 
been deservedly banished from the stage as abounding 
with allusions and terms far from moral sentiment, ami 
unsuited to the eye and the car of delicacy. livery thing 
else seemed to accord with this semi-gothic disposition; 
the buildingsstlosigncd for habitation or trade were mostly 
inconvenient, and the streets of London were narrow and 
filthy ; add to this, the projections of the first floors over 
the footway, so that in some of those streets or lanes which 
were not of the leading kind opposite neighbours might 
nearly shake hands, in greeting each other on particular 
occasions, by ouly opening their lattices and stretching out 
their arms across the little space between them ; in the 
main streets also the distance was very much contracted 
by the same cause, and the immense number of sign¬ 
boards that weie swinging over the public way, to 
uttract dealers to tho warehouses of merchants and 
the shops of the ictailers of wares and utensils, Ac. Well 
was it that the fields and vacant, grounds were not very 
far fioni the city, or the stagnation of air, and its conse¬ 
quent foulness, in the courts and alleys, and other narrow 
passages, must have been destructive to human life beyond 
all calculation ; these outlets and surrounding fields and 
gardens uflbrdcd an occasional respiration of fresh air, or 
the inhabitants of London must have perished in the fetid 
element by which they were surrounded : and in reality 
this was tho ease, iu the instances of the several plagues 
and diseases by which the population was at several times 
attacked, and carried off in great numbeis. Some speci¬ 
mens of this contracted manner of building were lately 
icmainiug in various pails of the metropolis, especially in 
Leadenhall-street, the end of Chancery-lane, Fleet-street., 
and \V\oh-street, which stood on the space now called 
Picket t-struut, near Temple-bar; but they have been re¬ 
moved and the streets widened, to the advantage of trade, 
the accommodation of passengers, the beauty and elegance 
of the neighbourhood, tne health and conveniencee of the 
inhabitants, and the uninterrupted means of communica¬ 
tion, and the transit of goods by different vehicles from 
one part to another, and to and from the various markets 
f the Metropolis. 

( To be continved.') 

lie who thinks in silence, who resists his inclinations but sub. 
mit» to circumstances, who believes his heart but mistrusts his 
eyes, is fit to live and to d«. 

I le who drinks without thirst, will lie forced to diet with a good 

ipjietite. 

Custom, ihiyiivli pvnr so ancient. Without truth, is but Sit old 
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T ON THE FEUDAL SYSTEM. 

With the overthrow of the Roman empire by the bar¬ 
barians, there came into Europe a form of government 
which deserves some remark; and which was* jh some 
measure, a transfer of military forms to civil government 
and individual affairs. 

The king, or chief leader of a nation or horde, appor 


ir 

■* 


tioned ail Tj 
not only th« 


ds^which he conquered, and, in some cases, 
ouses standing, nerds grazing, and the flocks 


feeding upon such lands, but also the rightful though dis¬ 
possessed ihhabitantfcnd owners, to the chief of his sub¬ 
ordinate officers; reserving to himself, however, such por¬ 
tion as was sufficient to furnish him with an ample annual 
revenue. The officers, thus made wealthy by the liberality 
of their chieftain, became in their turn the source of com¬ 
parative wealth to their inferiors, among whom they dis¬ 
tributed all but the quantum necessary for their own ample 
support, of that which they had received from their supe¬ 
rior; and they conferred this favour upon the same terms 
as those upon which they themselves had received it; viz., 
that as theywereb Jand to arrrf in defence of their superior 
lord, or in'^Srosecution of his just quarrels, so were their 
inferiors hound to arm in their behalf, and at their bidding. 
No system could be more admirably adapted than this was 
to secure to a nation of conquerors the permanent enjoy¬ 
ment of the fruits of their conquest; for every landholder 
was thus bound to furnish defence exactly in proportion to 
the extent and value of his territory, and as all were thus 
equally concerned in defending the country against the 
endeavours of the dispossessed inhabitants to regain their 
rightful property, or against the invasion of those who 
should desire, in their turn, to oppress the oppressor, trea¬ 
son or lukewarmness was out of the question. From being 
a merely temporary gift, revocable at the whim or the 
necessity of the feudal superior, the grant of territory, 
which was called a fief, became a gift for the life of him to 
whom it was granted ; and then the tenure was rendered 
still more valuable by being made still more permanent, 
descending from father to son, the service of course being 
hereditary as well as the fief. The inferior vassals, how¬ 
ever, were still dependent upon their feudal lords, and it 
thus happened that the latter, after a considerable lapse of 
time, became independent of their sovereign. For, though 
they could expel their vassals justly and legally from their 
fiefs, he had no just right to touch an acre of their 
hereditary property. Even a powerful king, indeed, was 
as incapable of doing so as he was destitute of the 
right; tor, as the arbitrary power which he would thus 
exert upon some one baron, might at any future time, and 
under any frivolous pretence, be made to fall as heavily 
upon any other baron, all these made common cause against 
any such attempt on the part of the king, however much 
at variance they might happen to be among themselves 
upon all other subjects. Living in castles, not inferior in 
strength to those of the king himself, surrounded by a nu¬ 
merous tenantry, who were bound to do their behest, both 
by gratitude inasmuch as they fed, clothed, and by fear 
inasmuch as they exercised a despotic power over them, 
even to the mutilation of limb or the deprivation, some of 
the barons were sihgly, and any of them by their alliance 
with other barons, more than a match for their sovereign. 
How little the name of king weighed against the united 

f ewer of several barons, the events of the reign of our own 
Ing, John, will sufficiently exemplify. The feudal sys¬ 
tem, though it was thus excellently calculated to secure 
the nation against invasion, and the baron and his imme¬ 
diate, friends; and connexions against the arbitrary misrule, 
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of the sovereign/ was, however, the source of iwj jtoM 
misery to,the dependent multitude, and the greatest pqt- 
sible obstacle to<the improvement of the arts and —t fptgt r; 
and to the extension of trade and commerce. The se*# 
i. e., the labourer or peasant, could hope for -no 
tion of his slavery; and though he ate the bread.of his 
feudal superior, he was also dependent upon his caprice; 
and subjected to his tyranny. Thus the people at large 
had neither interest nor impulse to cause them to cultivate 
their minds; and, indeed, their perpetual liability to mili¬ 
tary services, would have rendered all impulse and interest 
inefficient to that purpose. The sovereigns of Europe 
would probably never have been more than nominally 
the superiors of their barons, had they not, with excellent 
judgment, allowed them to pay certain sums of money, 
in lieu of giving their personal service in the field at the 
head of their armed retainers and vassals. With the money 
thus acquired the kings hired" foreign mercenaries, by 
whose means they soon reduced the barons to comparative 
subjection. Even this would possibly have only partially 
subdued the proud nobility had their extravagance not 
have caused them to sell large portions of their estates to. 
several persons. Large, and therefore powerful baronies, 
were by this means deprived of their strength; for each 
portion they sold became the property of a person totally 
unconcerned as to the political fate or condition of all the 
persons who had purchased the other portions. 

With the greater portion of their territory the nobles 
were obliged, of course, to part with the greater number of 
their retainers, and were thus rendered unable to be oppres¬ 
sive to their inferiors, or insolent to their sovereign, as they 
had been accustomed to be, and to delight in being. Thus 
their turbulence, and that of tlveir dependents, were gra¬ 
dually exchanged for a peaceable demeanour and a more 
economical mode of life; and where there had been per¬ 
petual strife and outrage, industry and calmness predomi¬ 
nated. 

The introduction of standing armies has rendered every 
nation as well provided with the means of resisting foreign 
invasion as they were under the feudal system. Whether, 
in countries where liberty is not thoroughly understood and 
enjoyed, they may not be made the instruments of do¬ 
mestic oppression, is a question for the discussion of which 
this is not the place. To our readers, indeed, the ques¬ 
tion is not very important; for, as we have the finest 
standing army in the world, so we enjoy liberty to an ex¬ 
tent almost unimagined by less favoured nations. 


Tills PROGRESS OF MANNKHS AMONG THE 
HOMANS. 

There is much both of amusement and of instruction to 
be derived from an attentive perusal of Roman history, 
perceive a mere handful of adventurers founding a 


We 


city, which, from such small commencement, rises by the 
mere force of the discipline, courage, and temperance of 
its inhabitants, to the highest rank among the nations pf 
the earth. We perceive that when the regal power, which 
was originally instituted for the advancement of the in¬ 
terests of the state, had grown into uu evil tyranny,,the 
public spirit was depressed, and merit entirely neglected. 
Indeed, merit sought concealment; for when tyrarjts are 
in power, the good and the great arc perpetually nude the 
objects of persecution. The kingly powerhad ltf»g been 
oppressive to the people, when the abuse of tha Virtuous 
Lucretia by Seitus Tarquinius, and the able conduct of 
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adding the Tarqqirii ft«f 

JwwosB8$t This wiu ate*’ 

nil were intrusted with the 
le room every year for the 
With the vice* and extrava- 
3 of debauchery and effemi- j 
i, to be suddenly removed 
iurage, and patriotism came 
1 the whole Roman people 
a endeavouring to exalt the 
eresta of their native land 
l prevailed during the reign 
I and effeminate ornaments, 
in youth a desire to possess 
tafeaHanX horses and armour, and to have keen weapons, 

■ mastery and skill in the use of them Their 
Mind peace were spent m exercises so violent 
, that, except m the Absence of actual blood- 
tigues and endurances m peace, acre m no 
o those which were attendant upon war In 
red no reward so much as the applause of 
rad the praise of their leaders, each striving 
to the foremost in reaching the post ef danger, and the 
tdlfcl* of the greatest amount of mischief to the foe Tor 
wtfoKh they eared but httle, for how could men whose lives 
•We one long struggle to serve the public, and who made 

■ religion to abstain from luxurious en 
d such men employ wealth 7 But 
OAtemporaries, and glory aftu death 
id objects, for these they braved all 
II difficulties, defied all dangers, and 
I; for these they watched uid f night, 
led deeds so great and so importantlv 
public grew every day more txtenMU 
iwerful, more famous, and, tin for tit- 
wealthy 

perhaps wonder that we impute 
le that she increased in wealth, but 
jrceive that we have just ground f< r 
e Romans were perpetually engaged 
foes, their morals were as ixcillcnt 
conspicuous United among them 
rate was who should most essenti illy 
1th, and, their haidy and ever-actm 
mere luxuries perfectly superHuoi s 
them, and while their temples and 
> evidence of their magnificent lib< 
nd their apparel bore equally strong 
igality and self-denial But, when 
'JfcfMgf; I** 1 become the couqueroi of many nations and 
'nfbiA the rich tyoHs of those nations filled her capital and 
*tigssled the eyes of her youth, riches begat luxury and 
& of east) sand these iu their turn begat vice and extra- 
vmMttee. Avarice now became os conspicuous as dtsin- 
^h^&Sjggbttts had formerly been; and self-eujOyment and 
place of public spirit and active industry 
WuwMHHfoioo came contempt of virtuous poverty, and 
hedHpBw Ba lf ytrtuous sufferings, riches were sought as 
m e fFemi Ba te and luxurious enjoy- 
H*flf*v«Sry description began to be practised 
magOs Of acquiring nches Overgrown wealth be- 
StdtUowin the Wealthy* and servility m the poor; and 
learned to ftaftar and cringe to those Wfovo 
crush them them, as they bad brntx 
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ceeded a sitbil^opriwptkm of the government, Consuls 
were elected, not tor th&r wittfem or probity, or long ex¬ 
perience m public amirs, but for the vaxtnesi of their 
wealth, and the extravagance of their bribery. From pre¬ 
ferring to be good, rather than to teem so, 'the pecipfo hud 
now become equally careless as to being and segntag. To 
be rich was sufficient 4 for, whijfo.no value giu sp^cient 
to cause a poor man to be respected, there were no $ntnes 
so infamous as to be deemed iraMudoftablgiia ifya pos¬ 
sessors of great wealth It was by witnessing the fffe- 
minited ana degraded state of the citizens o f Rome, that 
Sylla and his victouous trpops were «. .louraged to become 
the oppressors of that state which they had defended, and 
whose arms they had victoriously wielded beneath the fierce 
and scarcely supportable sun of Asia Accustomed, dur¬ 
ing their sojourn in that luxurious climate, to indulge them- 
selves in eviry kind of excess, and to take by force what¬ 
ever they desired to possess, Sylla’s soldicis were well 
prepared to second the ambitious and aaring views of 
their leader, and each seemed to consider himself 
bound to follow thi example of his 1 an’ to desire 

all that he saw ind fori ibly t ike pas <.* t *11 that he 
desued 

luvmy mdriihes w< thus perceive, effected hat Which 
all tin power of hostile armies had been insufficient to 
effect and Romt from being the most virtuous, became the 
most abandont 1 of nations While individual poverty was 
esteemed rithei as ban„ honourable than as bung chs- 
irraeeful tht rt win neithci temptations nor means of vice 
m the powu of the Roman joutli But when the geneial 
corruption ot the uicient manners rendered each citizen 
dtsirous to pioportio i his style of living, his houses, his 
equipage Ins t iblc and his appaiel rather to the appear- 
ante and foitune ot his neighbour than to his own means, 
i mbirrassmuits oi the fear of them, drove the Roman 
youth to the invention ind commission ot the most eletest- 
nble crime s \\ lnle they posse sued ptoperty they exeicised 
a vinous and cm ions ingenuity m squandering it Earth, 
hi ind sea weu i insacked to supply their table with 
dainties, whu h then palled and vitiated appetites hindered 
them fiom cu|oyin 0 iveiy aitic le of their apparel was the 
pioducc of some different foieign land, nothing was con¬ 
sidered wholesome which was the pioduction of their own 
land, and nothing was allowed to be elegant, unless its 
puce was liunotisly enormous or shamefully disprojxu- 
tlotted to its leal use * r mtimsic value When by such a 
t oursc they had utterly exhausted then means the horror 
of returning, as a matte 1 of necessity to that simple, fru¬ 
gal and healthy fare yvhich their foretatheis had accus¬ 
tomed themselves to, as i mattei of choice, was for greater 
than the tnineipk of honesty or detestation of criminality, 
and in order to obtain fresh means of idleness and luxury, 
they degtaded themselves by the practice of the mOst scan¬ 
dalous, disgraceful, and degrading vices. All love of 
country, ot freedom, and of fame, was lost in the general 
corruption, and the foundation w£s thus laid for the future 
ruin of that Rome upon which the world had gased in 
wonder and in awe. 

Thus, our readers neiceive, that nche^sutf be injurious, 
not only to individuals but even ib fsrdsrfjJ kingdoms for 
tf Rome fell by excess of luxury andgpipfaeflt vice, what 
nation is so powerful as to be able to resist their baneful 
influence 7 
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LONDON. Pad ling tan, Knightsbridge, Brampton, Chelsea, the 

■ — village «f Sharing and Westminster, all distinct dis- 

We have already given to our readers a brief description tricti a century ago, are now part and parcel of the 
of London in the time of the Romans, and also in the suburbs of London ; over the Thames, Lambeth, Ken- 
period of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, in both of nington, Newington, Walworth , Bermondsey, and 
which eras, we had to view it in a comparatively infantile Rotherhithe, are now included in the suburbs; and even 
state; and though it had acquired strength and import- Deptford and Greenwich qre so contiguous as scarcely 
ance, to a considerable extent at the latter period, yet it to be distinguished apart from the unbroken extent of 
was still but in an adult condition, destined, however, to building. How d| fields, orchards, and gardens have 
become what it now really is, a Gigantic Emporium of been converted inn^nmding grounds and public streets, is 
wealth, power, and magnificence, among the cities and not easily calculate!; and whether in some instances their 
ports of the Would. destruction be not matter of regret, is rather problematical. 

Commerce and enterprise have unquestionably been the So long back as the reign of Elizabeth, 250 years ago, 
primary and fundamental causes of its vast increase in the British metropolis was considered to be overgrowB, 
extent and population ; and it is apparent that as these and England was compared to a rickety child, with a head 
have enlarged, the Metropolis has been extended and pro- too large for its body; how much this head has swollen 
portionably enriched. The voyages and adventures of since that.time, a comparison of our maps will show; but 
various navigators, and the discoveries which they made, fortunately the limbs of the empire have strengthened and 
opened new sources of trade, and the passage to India, by enlarged accordingly, and the whole body politic seems to 
the Cape of Good Hope, ultimately laid the stores of that be in as sound and healthy a state as at its former 
prolific country at the will aad disposal of the British mer- youthful period,-and quite as well proportioned; the fact 
chants, and at the same time instituted a demand for the is, that anciently England relied principally on her own 
manufactures and mechanical productions of this country, resources for the sustenance of her population, because 
unexampled in any former age. With riches refinement commerce was limited, but now the productions of every 
advanced, arts ana sciences were nurtured, and success- country and every clime are, by her extensive trade, 
fully cultivated, and true taste began to embellish the sys- made subservient to the purpose of. human support, 
tern of society; these acquisitions, aided by the freedom which the superior genius, industry, and skill of her 
of the government, and the prevailing influence of a mild citizens will command as long aS due encouragement 
and pure religion, have, in our day, constituted London shall be given to their various operations. We have before 
what it now is, the first city in importance on the whole given a full account of the noble bridges over the Thamer, 
globe. Our Maes will give a sort of coup d’mil, or vi- and said something of other stupendous erections, but these 
ible display of the enlarged boundaries of the metropolitan are a few more particulars remaining, that may come within 
uburbs; but to give the stranger a full description of this the compass of our limited observations as accessary ac- 
magnificent city, and its dependencies, would require vo- companiments with our {MJBop of London now presented 
lumes of no ordinary size; and, therefore, all we can do, herewith. The municipal government of this ancient city 
in this work, cannot exceed an epitome of some of the is under a lord mayor,* and alderman of the different 
most prominent ornaments, and institutions with which wards, into which the city is divided, being twenty-six in 

i_ * _i__ _ j _T>*r___x a- _i__i. __ :__* a_ a _' _ • • 


to the salubrity, as well as the beauty and splendour of jpttih magistrates appointed, and who are paid by jthe 
(he whole continuity of streets and buildings. “ county for their attendances; these offices arc at Bow- 

Within the last half century, many acres of gifeund street, Covent-garden ; Queen-square, Westminster; 
have Veen covered with houses, and other edifices, long Marlborough-etroat, High-street, Mary-le-bonne; Hat - 
and elegant streets have branched outin various directions, ton-garden; Worship-street, Shoreditch; Lambeth- 
on4 the prognostications of forager speculator*, that street, Whitechapel; High-street, Shad well; Union- 
London would have absorbed its surrounding villages, street, Southwark; and If apping New Stairs, for offences . 
have bean literally fulfilled. If we look to the east, we connected with the shipping and port of London, 
perceivii that nateliffe, Shadwell, and even Poplar The courts particularly under the authority of the lord 
and Blackwall are no longer out of town. Mile-end , 

Bethnal-green, Kings land, and Horton, and also 
Hackney, now connect with the metropolis^ ttefjthward 
and westward Islington, Pnisfrrarf ffff . 3j& 

PanerasrKentieh • Town, Smegn 
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mayor, are the Court of Aldermen, for the regulation of 
city affair*; the Court of Conservancy, held four times hi 
the year, in Middlesex, in Essex, Kent, and Surrey, to 
make inquisition by jury into abuses relative to the fishing 
on the river Thames, and to prevent any encroachments 
on its free navigation : the jurisdiction extends from 
Staines, westward, to Yenfieet, below Gravesend, east¬ 
ward. The Pie Poudre Court, held during Bartholomew 
Fair, for the redress of grievances, and repressing disor¬ 
ders incident to that fair only; its proceedings are quite 
local arid summary, adjusting alt differences between buy- 
erstond sellers with instant dispatch, and its existence ter¬ 
minates with the fair. 

The Court of Session for the city of London, held at the 
Old Bailey, where the recorder acts as judge in criminal 
cases, arising out of offences committed within the limits 
of the city and its jurisdictions : properly the Lord Mayor 
ts the presiding magistrate, the recorder being an assessor 
or legal assistant in his judicial capacity. Besides these, 
there arc the Courts of Requests , and the Chamberlain’s 
Court; the former for the recovery aftdebts under 51., and 
the latter to admit those who are cful^fualified to the free¬ 
dom of the city to bind apprentices, and to settle any dif¬ 
ferences that may occur between them and their masters. 
The Lord Mayor s Court is a peculiar city court, for actions 
of debt and trespass, and for attachments on property to 
secure payments to creditors from such effects as are to be 
found within the city, belonging to the debtor: this court is 
held at Guildhall, where also the Sheriff's Court is open 
every Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, and Saturday ; those 
days not being appointed holidays. Several other courts are 
held in, nud connected with the city, but they are not im¬ 
mediately under the city authorities; those are the Ad¬ 
miralty Court at the Old Bailey, and Doctors Commons, 
the Ecclesiastical Court,at Doctors Commons; tire Courts 
of King’s Bench and Common Picas at. Guildhall, and the 
Insolvent Debtors and the- Court of Bankruptcy. 

The Court of Common Council consists of the persons 
chosen yearly on St. Thomas's Day, to till that honourable 
station; in each of the twenty-six wards, which with their 


representations are as follow: 

1 Parriugdon Within . . 17 

2 Ditto Without . 16 

3 Bishopsgate Ward 14 

4 Bread-street ditto 12 

5 Cheap ditto 12 

6 Tower ditto . 12 

7 Broiul-street ditto 12 

8 Langbourn ditto . 10 

9 Cripplcgatc ditto 16 

10 Castle Baynard ditto 10 

11 Billingsgate ditto 10 

12 Vintry ditto 9 

13 Dowgate ditto 8 

14 Candlewick, or Cannon-street do 8 

15 Cnrdwuiucrs ditto ... 8 

16 Walbrook ditto .... 8 

17 Aldersgate ditto ... 8 

18 Cornhill ditto .... 6 

19 Aldgate ditto. ... 6 

20 Qucenbithe ditto .... 9 

21 Coleman-street ditto ... 6 

22 Portsoken ditto ... fl 

23 Lime-street ditto . 4 

24 Bassishaw ditto ... 4 


25 Bridge Ward Without, unrepresented 

26 Bridge Ward Within . . . 15 


[Jan. 26, 

In all, in the 26 wards, 245, and these constitute the 
whole body of the Common Council of the city of Lon¬ 
don. Bridge Ward Without having no representation, is 
commonly placed under the senior aldermen of the oilier 
wards, and is a sinecure of some value. The civil govern¬ 
ment of. Southwark is under a bailiff, who is appointed 
by the lord mayor and aldermen of London, but it has 
never been incorporated with the city. 

The Court of Common Council has very extensive 
powers, it being their province to make bye-laws for the 
management of city affairs, and to alter or abrogate such 
as they deem inexpedient or improper; they also nominate 
to several of the subordinate offices. They annually se¬ 
lect six aldermen and twelve commoners for letting the 
city lands; they also appoint another committee of four 
aldermen, and eight commissioners, for transacting the 
affairs of Oresham College, the lord mayor being always 
one of the number. They also choose a governor, deputy, 
and assistants, for the management of the city lands in 
Ireland ; which lands lie in the province of Ulster. Some 
idea may be formed of the vast extent if trade and com¬ 
mercial affairs, as well as of the transfer of properly, and 
the spirit of business, by the faot, that more than 8000 
admitted attorneys and solicitors find employment 
within the limits of the metropolis, in the exercise of 
their profession. But if this were not a fair criterion 
whereon to form a judgment, let the most sceptical per¬ 
son take a passage by the Thames from London-bridg? 
to Greenwich, and observe the continued forests of masts 
which he must go through for several miles, and which the 
merchant vessels present, and then he will be convinced, 
were ho hitherto ever so incredulous, that the description 
of this mighty city has not t»en exaggerated. If we turn 
westward, our surprise will not be less excited by the 
grand squares, the noble streets, the splendid mansions of 
the nobility, the number of well-dressed persons that pe¬ 
rambulate those spacious streets and squares, the elegant 
and copiously stocked shops, and the sumptuous equi¬ 
pages that roll along in ceaseless succession like triumph¬ 
ant chariots, attended by servants in gorgeous liveries, and 
drawn by horses of the finest breed, and highest mettle of 
any in the world. 

This vast metropolis contains upwards of seventy squares, 
some of them most magnificent, and most of them laid 
out with shrubberies, gravel walks, parterres, and trees, 
and arc free to the inhabitants of the houses that sur¬ 
round them; upwards of 10,000 streets, and about. 
250,000 buildings; though these cannot be accurately 
computed, because they are yearly increasing, and the. 
spirit of improvement is making annual alterations. Our 
readers will see by the Map, not only the dimensions and 
divisions of Lonton as it exists at this time, but also the 
representation of the improved and enlarged public streets, 
&c.; and to give a proper idea of the extent of a few ot 
the most noted, we' subjoin the following list and mea¬ 
surement : 


IN LONDON 

♦ 

Bishopsgate-street 

. 1045 yds. 

Fenchurch-street 

. . 654 

Lower Thames-street 

. 400 

Upper Thames-street 

. . 1331 

Graccchurch-street 

. 357 

Ixunbard-slreet 

. . 374 

Cornhill .... 

. 286 

Cheapsidc .... 

. . 368 

Aldersgate-street 

. 456 

Fleet-street .... 

. . 610 
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Strand .... 

. 1369 

Haymarket . 

. . 3r 

Pall Mall west 

. ’^60 

Regent-street .... 

. . 1730 

Oxford-street 

. 2304 

St. James's-street . . 

. . 385 

Piccadilly .... 

. 1664 

Bond-street 

. . 990 

SOUTHWARK. 

Toolcy-street 

. 972 

High-street, Borough 

. . 781 

Blackman-street , 

. . 390 

Great Surrey-street . 

. . 1193 

SUBURBS. 

City-road .... 

. . 5115 

New-road .... 

. . 1690 

Shoreditch .... 

. 715 

High Holborn .... 

.. . 1045 


The churches and other public edifices, are mostly built 
with stone, and numbers of them, if they stood alone, or 
in sonic inferior town, would be celebrated for beauty and 
elegant architectural taste; but their grandeur is mutually 
eclipsed by their proximity to each other, and many of 
them arc placed in secluded situations, or so hemmed in by 
houses, as to be generally overlooked ; an instance of this 
may be observed with respect to St. Martin’s church, near 
Charing-cross, which, till lately was thus enclosed ; but 
being now laid open, by pulling down the old houses, 
exhibits a beautiful front and portico, with a symmetrical 
steeple, and pile of buildings that present a pleasing object 
jo the eye, anti which contributes in no small degree, to 
•Rise in the mind of the spectator a reverence for the 
sanctified purposes to which those sacred temples arc 
appropriated. The houses and warehouses are now, for 
the most part, built with bricks, and are in general 
uniform, convenient, and handsome; and inconsequence, 
there is scaiely a wooden house remaining. Some of the 
recent, erections, especially in the outskirts and modern 
squares, have stuccoed fronts, or cement, in imitation of 
stone, which gives them a cleanly and rather superior ap¬ 
pearance. 

The rep. csentation of the City of London in the na¬ 
tional senate is by four delegates, who are citizens, and 
chosen by the liverymen of the various companies, or 
guilds; this has long been the practice; but, by virtue of 
a Bill lately passed, commonly oalled the “ Rkfohm 
Bill,” all householders paying scot and lot, and renting 
houses of 10/., and upwards, annual value, are entitled to 
the elective franchise., and may vote for their favourite 
candidates. The number of liverymen voters is about 
14,000, but the electors are greatly augmented in number 
ny the recent extension of the privilege. The present 
members are G. Grote, F.sq.; M. Wood, Esq.; Rob. 
Waithman, Esq.; and Sir John Kev, Bart. ; the three 
lastmentioned are also aldermen of London, and Jong 
esteemed for their liberal principles, and distinguished in¬ 
formal ion, as well as commercial intelligence and emi¬ 
nence : the firstmentioned gentleman was placed at the, 
head of the jioll, at the last election, which circumstance, 1 
among the most, enlightened constituency in the world, is, 1 
in itself, a panegyric which we arc inadequate to describe,' 
especially as lie was a tn*w candidate ; though, unquestion¬ 
ably, well known to his fellow-citizens, as possessing a 
well-cultivated and highly enlightened mind, and inflexible 
disposition for integrity and justice. The guardianship of 
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the city of London, which was long committed to ofd men 
called Watchmen, who perambulated their separate teats 
and called aloud the hour of the night (many of them 
superannuated), has been changed, and assimilated to that 
of the districts around, which are under the direction o. 
commissioners, and by an effective force of active and able- 
bodied men, who patrol the streets day and night, and 
whose business it is to protect the inhabitants, and to keep 
peace and order in the public ways, as well as to prevent 
burglaries, robberies, and thefts, and to apprehend those 
who commit them; but the act of parliament, for this wise 
regulation, not affecting the city, the plan was for come 
time opposed, but ultimately adopted, under the manage¬ 
ment and control of the aldermen and common council 
of their respective wards. Since tins system of police has 
been established, the broils and outrages, and what were 
called rotes in the streets, are now almost abolished. 
Perhaps no city in the world can vie with London for 
places of education, and institutions for the general 
diffusion of knowledge, besides the schools of all denomi¬ 
nations, both for the rich and poor; the latter supported 
by subscriptions, and the former conducted by masters of 
high attainments, and eminent for talents ; there are now 
two colleges instituted under the most distinguished patron¬ 
age ; and the daily and weekly publications, which are 
numerous, abound with information calculated to give in¬ 
telligence to all; and to afibrd that enlargement of intellect 
and enlightenment of the mind, which will tend to constir 
tutc an age of reason and moral refinement more effica¬ 
cious in promoting social order and obedience to the laws, 
than the rods of ten thousand lictors, or the swords of 
confederated despots. Of the various schools, St. Paul’s, 
Merchant Taylor's, Christchurch, Westminster, and the 
Char ter-house, are the chief; but there are many others 
of great repute and usefulness. 

The hospitals, almshouses, and other public charities, 
are numerous, and evince a benevolence and charitable 
sentiment, highly honourable to their supporters, and to 
the memory of those by whom they were founded, or who 
have contributed to their permanency and usefulness; 
and, in every parish, workhouses are established to receive 
the destitute and infirm, so that scarcely a mendicant 
needs to be seen soliciting alms, unless in some extreme 
case, or through a repugnancy for the regulations of a 
pauper asylum, in which case, the trade of a beggar must 
be more of a choice than necessity. 

One of the greatest blessings that the people enjoy in 
the metropolis, is the abundant supply of clear and whole¬ 
some water; there are many pure springs, anil many more 
might be found by digging for that purpose ; but the sup¬ 
ply from the Thames, the New River, and the Grand 
Junction Canal, at Paddington, renders the attempt un¬ 
necessary. The New River, which was cut at the priv .it; 
cost of Sir Hugh Middleton, conveys water from a 
marsh, near Ware, in Hertfordshire, to a head, or reservoir 
at Islington. The patriotic and benevolent Si a Hugh 
spent his fortune and was ruined by this undertaking 
but the Company, into whose hands it fell, has derived an 
immense profit from the rates charged upon the extensive 
districts which they supply. The Thames water is esteemed, 
beyond all others, for the supply of the shipping, as it 
possesses a peculiar quality of self-purification, and be¬ 
comes sweeter and clearer than at first, by keeping; it, 
however, by that means, deposits a considerable settle¬ 
ment, which contains much vegetable and earthy matter. 
The waterworks on the Thames are tfie West Middle¬ 
sex, at Hammersmith; the Chelsea-waterworks, about a 
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quarter of a mile east of the hospital; the Lambeth Com¬ 
pany, between Westminster and Waterloo bridges; the 
South London, at Vauxhall; the Southwark-water- 
trorkt, below London-bridge; aud the Paddington, 
which last also replenishes from the Thames. A singular 
prejudice existed for a long time, in many of the British 
provinces, that porter could not be brewed with any other 
vater but that of the Thames, this odd conceit, however, 
ms vanished, by the best possible conviction, that of ex¬ 
perimental demonstration. 

The lately constituted metropolitan boroughs, are, by 
the Reform Bill, entitled to send each two member* to 
parliament. These boroughs are the Tower Hamlet a, 
Finsbury, Mary-le-bonne, ami Lambeth. Greenwich 
ha>i also been enfranchised, and the County of Middlesex 
elects, as usual, two knights of the shire; so that the 
metropolitan interests arc sustained in the national council 
by sixteen rcpreseiitatves, including the city and borough 
of Southwark; and, considering the property contained in 
Middlesex, and also its population, that number is, proba¬ 
bly, not more than a fair proportion. When we look at 
London, in its extent and the number of its inhabitants, 
we are apt to wonder from whence such a multitude of 
human being scan be supplied with provisions; but when 
wc traverse the markets, or observe the droves of sheep 
aud cattle, that, are constantly pouring in from the country, 
as well as vegetables, and other culinary articles, aud the 
esculents* daily exhibited for sale in the shops, we change 
he idea, and wonder how such a stock can be regularly 
consumed. To enter upon a detail of all that concerns 
.hi*'wonderful city is not within our means; such a work 
might be desirable, but would take years to accomplish, 
and volumes to contain, we therefore conclude this short 
outline, and quit our lemurks on LONDON, with this 
exclamation, “ Eata prrpetuo f 

OF TilF. ARTS AND MANUFACTURES OF VARIOUS 

NATIONS. 

Sxciiom I. 

It is, we should imagine, quite unnecessary to inform 
our readers that in the slate of a country’s arts and 
inaniifuetiiies we have a very excellent and important cri- 
ti rioti by which to judge of the kind and degree of its 
ei\ ili/ation. 

B«.tli aits and manufactures are, generally speaking, but 
* -rv lath*, known among savages. This partly arises from 
heir want of those theoretical principles which the prac¬ 
tical men of moie enlightened countries tind so exceedingly 
valuable 'o them, lint it may, iu a great measure, be 
ir.ircd to the practice which obtains among them of 
e icli man manufacturing for himself all the articles he 
wants, however dissimilar the uses for which thev are re- 
■piiied. and the process bv which they are manufactured. 
T !io consequence of savages engaging thus in all 
Mini a of work is, nutuialjy, that they jierform none 
well. The same hand shapes the eanoc and the hatchet; 
and manufactures the rude spear and wields it for a sub¬ 
sistence. Though sa vanes are on this account, apparently 
i:l least, much more independent upon each other than 
civilized men, yet. they aie prnpoitionahlv poorer, more 
nclplcss, and more destitute of resources. Destitute of 
art* and manufactures, they can neither produce in pei- 

* Such tliuivis as are eatable, 

t Bt thou < itr tailing 


fectiou the articles they most need, nor enter into pro¬ 
fitable commerce with the nations which could supply them 
with those articles. 

In some of the civilized countries which are of very 
considerable exteut, and peopled but scantily, the inha¬ 
bitants are compelled to follow the example of savages in 
the multiplicity of their occupations. In such countries 
there is always some one occupation of such paramount 
importance to the inhabitants, that no considerable num¬ 
ber of them can be exempted from taking a part in it, in 
order to apply themselves to the exclusive practice of the 
handicrafts which supply men with their implements, 
utensils, clothing, &c. In Norway and Russia this is 
very observable. In those countries the great majority of 
the working population are obliged to attend to agricul¬ 
ture, mining, or felling and transporting the trees with 
which their vast forests abound. The consequence is, that 
there are scarcely enough of home manufactures to supply 
the wants of the opulent, who can give a good price for 
the various articles of which they stand in need ; and the 
peasantry are obliged to make for themselves almost all 
the articles which they require for the assistance of their 
labour, the clothing of their persons, or the furnishing of 
their houses. When persons are thus driven to a multi¬ 
plicity of occupations, the necessary consequence is, that 
they do nothing well. Every article they produce costs 
four or five times the labour it would a person whose chief 
occupation lay in the production of it; and, notwithstand¬ 
ing this excess of labour, is but a very inferior article after 
all. 

There are two’grand requisites to perfect art, and to make 
it productive, vis., the division of labour and excellence of 
tools and instruments. Iu some half-civilized countries, 
which support a very dense and numerous population, the 
labour is divided among many hands; but the instruments 
and tools are exceedingly imperfect. Hie silk and cotton 
goods of India and China are admitted by all writers upon 
statistics to be incomparably superior to goods of tlie 
same description manufactured in any other part of the 
world. But they arc the production of a vast term of 
time and human labour. Tne machinery so useful and so 
familiar in thu country, is there wholly unknown. The 
Indian weaver works in the open air, and hi* machinery 
consists principally of small stakes, which he sticks into 
the ground, and to which he fastens bis threads. His 
s.mple machinery has to be removed every time he ceases 
to work, and to be replaced every time he resumes it; and 
though thus troublesome, scarcely affords him any assist¬ 
ance. Thus, although the workmanship of the silk and 
cotton fabrics he universally acknowledged to be superior 
to that of the productions of all other countries, we must 
at the same time observe, that the natives of India can 
by no means pretend to compete with European nations 
in the rapidity of production. They are more esjw- 
cially inferior in this respect to England and France, in 
which countries Bteam and other mechanism are now ar¬ 
rived at such perfection, that inanimate matter might 
seem, to a savage, to be gifted with perception, intelli¬ 
gence, and volition. 

Japan and China are superior to the other half-civilized 
countries, in the perfection to which they have brought 
their tool* and instruments. But, iMti these countries 
are greatly inferior to France, and still more so to Eng¬ 
land. The half-civilized nations, in which the advantages 
uiising from the division of labour are understood and 
secure ! are infinitely superior, on that very account, to 
stv.i ;e and barbarous nations, both in the quantity and 
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$6 quality of their manufactures. But, from the inferiority be looked for in art to whieh superficial observers wduld, by 
Cf their tools, they are in some degree, inferior upon those no means, attribute an effect so important vis., that of the 
points to the less-civilized nations of Europe and Ameri a. working in metala. So important is this art, that it may 
fn these countries alone it is that the tools and fhstru- be safely doubted, if, but for it, mankind could ever have 
ments of various handicrafts and the implements of agri- arrived at any considerable degree of wealth, or of per- 
cultural labour are brought to even a tolerable state of fection in the arts, by which wealth and comfort are pro- 
oerfection. A« in addition to this superiority, these coun- cured. 

tries likewise possess a greater knowledge of the advantages It is well known that in some countries of which the 
to be derived from a division of labour, and as they act soil is by nature exceedingly productive, and of which 
more largely and more justly upon it they are superior to the climate is proportionally favourable, the inhabitants 
all others in the quantity, as well as in the quality, of their are obliged to remove from place to place, on account 
manufactures. Moreover, as they are densely populated, of their inability to render any one spot sufficiently 
a large proportion of their inhabitants find it both useful productive to afford them a constant supply of the neces- 
and necessary to apply themsdves to handicrafts in pre- saries of life; and that among some people not addicted 
fcrence to agricultural labour. to roving habits, the earth, though by nature sufficiently 

Savage and barbarous nations can barely supply them- fertile, is comparatively unproductive, on account of the 
selves with the necessary articles of manufacture; and even very superficial manner in which it is tilled, 
half-civilized nations export only those manufactures of The condition of England, for instance, would be 
which the staple, or new material, is peculiarly the product wretched indeed, had we only such ploughs as are is 
of their country, or found there in the greatest abundance use among most of the nations bordering on the 
snd perfection." Mediterranean, i. e., a heavy and crooked log of wood, 

But in the civilized nations of Europe and America the drawn along by oxen, yoked to it by their horn's. As it is, 
iihabitants not only manufacture sufficiently for their it is impossible for us to raise in England a sufficient 
fjome consumption, but also for an immense exportation; supply of grain; but if our agriculture were at as low an 
and thus, without having to endure the burning climate or ebb as it is in the countries to which we have just alluded, 
despotic government of China, they are enabled to secure wc should be wholly dependent upon foreign nations for 
on abundant supply of its silks, and its salubrious shrubs ;* our grain, und should thus lose mueh of the benefit wc now 
and without encountering the biting blasts of the frigid derive from our manufactures, ami be, which would be 
north, they are able to procure an abundance of its most still worse, deprived of a very great portion of our national 
beautiful and useful furs. independence, power, and influence. Now, though we are 

England, France, and the United States of America, undoubtedly under immense obligations to those men of 
surpass all the other civilized nations in their machinery; science, who have devoted their time, talents, and atten- 
and England may. without the least tincture of individual tion, to the improvement of the theory of agriculture, we 
nr national prejudice, be said to stand at the head of these must not overlook the fact that, but for the art of working 
three powers. Freedom has given both opportunity and in metals, their improvements would, for the most part, 
encouragement to our men of science to devote their at- have remained mere theory. They might have clearly 
tention to the improvement of implements and machinery, enough convinced us, that if we could turn up the ground 
tuid the wide diffusion of knowledge, a diffusion so wide, to a certain depth,,,and plough into the soil a certain 
that it is scarcely hyperbolical to call it universal, has ren- kind of manure, a chemical effect would thereby be pro- 
tiered the studies of the scientific and theoretical inquirers duced, which would cause the crops to be very abundant, 
available to the practical and laborious artisans. From and yet prevent the earth front being unduly exhausted, 
tin: plough to the vast and wonder-working steam-engine, But of what use, unless, indeed, it be useful to be tan- 
cverv article of our machinery has more or less engaged talized with die distant view of an unattainable benefit, 
the attention of our men of science, and been improved ac- would the conviction of the truth of their theory be to 
cording to their suggestions. The consequence is, that we us if we were destitute of the means of regulating 
arc superior in the construction of machinery. It is, indeed, practice by that theory. We might consume our entire 
astounding to observe the effects of machinery in some of live® in dragging a crooked mass of timber along the stub- 
our rrcat. manufactures; as, for instance, at Manchester born earth, without making an inch of progress towards 
and Biimi' w am. A single, and, taking its effects int#»voper tillage; and to the crooked piece of timber, or some 
consideration, by no means complex machine, will, at jffaqually inefficient and clumsy implement, we, as well as 
small consumption of fuel and water, and with the attend- other nations, should be confined, were we not masters of 
ance of two or three men, perform the labour which in the the invaluable art of workin in metals. Agriculture 
same space of time two hundred men would barely be able being die most important of a the arts of civilized man; 
to accomplish! Nor is this vast amount of labour per- aTJ d, as it were, the nursing mother of all the other arts, 
formed in a slovenly or uncertain manner. Contrariwise, the fact of the art of working in metals being essential 
its perfectness is equal to that of the work of man’s hands, to its perfection, is sufficient to show us that we owe much 
and its uniformity greater than that which manual labour, of o ur wealth, civilization, and enjoyment, to t he power of 
nowever skilfully performed, is susceptible of. forming and fashioning the nietals into implements tit for 

To the great, the amazing, as well as beneficial perfee- pur various purposes. An art so important is possessed 
tion at which sonic civilized nations, and particularly in perfection by none but civilized nations; and the more 
England, have arrived, very many causes mukt conduce. Highly civilized a nation ia, in die greater perfection does 
But the grand foundation of the arts themselves is to it possess and practice it. 

Savage nations are for the most part utterly 
quainted with this invaluable art. The little of it whicl 
• TEA; which though introduced into this country at a com- is known to some few of die savage tribes, they have a» 
paratively recent period, may now be said to be the universal morn- uired by their brief and im frequent intercourse with Eu* 
ing and evening boveiage. jpeans. So little, indeed, is it practised even by these 
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few, that we might have very safely said that all savages 
are destitute of it *, but iti a work of this kind the chief 
merit is correctness of detail, and we are anxious to pos¬ 
sess that merit in the highest and most strict degree pos¬ 
sible. 

The skilful and intelligent artificers of civilized nations 
would smile at the process of barbarous manufactures 
Barbarous nations indeed produce some articles of very 
beautiful workmanship, and well adapted for the usei 
for which they are designed, but they are enabled to do so 
at an enormous expense, not to say wat . of time and 
labour. 

Not only are their-implements few in number and very 
imperfect in kind, but the artisans have so many different 
kinds of work to attend to and complete, that they cannot 
possibly have that quickness and adroit skill in them all, 
which our workmen have in the one particular line to 
which their attention and exertion are perpetually devoted. 
We in England would smile at the blacksmith who should 
propose to make us a watch-chain, or a box of filligree 
work in gold; and wc should look but incredulously upon 
the person who should solicit us to farour him with em¬ 
ployment both in mending the movements of a watch, 
and in manufacturing new coulters for a plough. But in 
barbarous nations, the artificers who work in metals, com¬ 
bine branches of work by no means less dissimilar and 
incompatible than these. He who wot kg in copper, works 
also in iron and in gold; and the most massive imple¬ 
ments, and the minutest and most delicate trinkets, are 
manufactured by the same person, and in a great measure 
with the same tools. These tools are not only rude and 
clumsy, but very few in number ; consisting principally of 
a hammer, anvii, and a bag for blowing the fire. 

The separation of metals from their ores is practised by 
every nation which is so fortunate as to possess at once 
mines and the happiness and advantage of civilization. 
But in those countries which, though they are possessed of 
mines, are but scantily peopled, this is almost the extent 
of the labour they can afford to bestow upon their metals. 
Such is the case in Sweden, Norway, Russia, and Ame¬ 
rica , which countries export their metals in an unwrought j 
stats and merely separated from the ore. The only manu¬ 
facture of metals in such countries is 6ueh as is encouraged 
by the fondhess of the wealthy and luxurious for trinkets and 
ornaments, and by the necessity which the luboricus popula¬ 
tion has for implements of husbandry and tools,and the con¬ 
sequent demand and ready sale which these articles meet 
with. Improved as the United States have within the: 
few years become, in all the arts, and rapidly as their pop 
lution has increased, we ought, perhaps, to except them 
from the above remark; for though they arc at the present 
time, and in all human likelihood will long continue to be, 
almost entirely dependent upon other count lies for the 
finer and more delicate articles of metallic manufacture, 
yet in the manufacture of the useful.and massive kind of 
articles they have arrived at very considerable perfection. 

South America, however, is not so manifestly improv¬ 
ing. Indeed it cannot fairly be hoped or expected, how¬ 
ever much it may be wished, that it should, from the wither¬ 
ing effects of the despotism under which this beautiful, but 
long-suffering country has groaned. In South America both 
the remaining effects of the old tyranny, and the jealousies 
and tumults of a people, scarcely civilized enough to deserve 
ir to know how to use so precious a possession as liberty, 
loin hi in- to prevent the arts from being fostered by the 
great, or practised industriously, and upon sound princi¬ 
ples, by the laborious. Gold and silver aie stih imported 


in ingots, bars, or the coinage of the country ; and eOttJ 
of the gold thus exported from that country is reimported 
into it in the new forms given to it by the ingenious arti- 
sans of Europe. This one fact speaks volumes to us, as 
to the loss sustained by South America by the non-cultiva¬ 
tion of the arts. In the very transaction in question 
there is an obvious loss; for having received a certain 
sum in merchandise for a bar of gold, they give atilt 
More gold for that selfsame gold, or even for a less 
weight of gold, which has received its additional value 
merely by the labour of foreign artisans. If South Amt- 
rica, then, makes a profit m selling ban of gold for our 
merchandise, it would obviously be still more profitable 
for that country to give, by native skill, that additional 
value to the gold which, under existing circumstances, is 
given, and profited, solely by foreigners. ' 

This fact ought to be well pondered by our young 
readers; for pondered by an intelligent and patient mind, 
it contains an immense store of wisdom upon the most 
important political topics. 

Mexico is said to be an exception to most nations simi¬ 
larly situated ; not so much in the extent, as in the skill 
with which its artisans who work in metals, acquit them¬ 
selves. Imperfect as the Mexican tools are, the workmen, 
by great ingenuity, patience, and industry, contrive to pro¬ 
duce vessels and trinkets, quite equal to those of most 
natious of Europe. 

China, Japan, India, and the Asiatic Isles, also produce 
some very fine workmanship; but their tools are so bad 
that they are only enabled to do so at an expense of tim 
and labour, which would be absolutely criminal wee it 
not caused by ignorance and prejudice, and not by design. 

We have already shown that nations, which have bu 
scanty populations, are, by that circumstance, prevented 
from making any considerable figure as manufacturers. 
When their tools are defective, they do indeed produce 
some good work, and if their tools were more perfect than 
they are, there is no j ust ground for doubting that their work - 
nanship would be so likewise. But even with perfect tools, 
t could not be expected tltet many of a nation thinly scat- 
ered over a great extent of ground, could devote them¬ 
selves to the arts. Their industry and their energies arc 
commanded in too many other ways, to admit of many 
doing so. In densely peopled nations, the very contrary 
is of course the case; there a great majority of the popu¬ 
lation can be more profitably employed in the mechanical 
arts, than in agriculture. 


Tn enrich my mind and parity my heart, to keep my tongue 
still and my urtn active, to eat slowly and sleep quickly; this is 
all my philosophy. 

Idleness is the sepulchre of a living man. 

Alexander the (Jreat valued learning so highly, that he used to 
say, “ that he was mart indebted to Aristotle Jar giving him know¬ 
ledge, than to his father Philip for life." 

Attention to Uule things is the economy of virtue. 

He who can refuse himself need not ask favours of others. 

The transmutation of metals is a small affair compared with 
changing shame to glory, reverses to success, sorrows to pleasures 
yet true wisdom can do all this. 

A wife, who loses her pauence, must not expect to keep he* 
husband’s heart. 

He who enlarges his heart, restricts his tongue. 

V\ e judge of a horse on the road, of its rider at the inn. 

Let every one sweep before his own door and the streets will be 
clean. 

To believe in one’s dreams is to be always asleep. 

As we must render an account of every idle word, so must we 
likewise of our idle lilenct 
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OF THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA BY COLUMBUS 

It is to the discoveries of the Portuguese, on the cnasi 
of Africa, ip the OLD WORLD, that we are indited fo: 
the discovery of Che NEW WORLD; which may be 
considered one of- the most important events that eve: 
happened on our globe. Had . an ancient Greek dis¬ 
covered America, how many altars would have been erected “n®* 0 ® 0 °* j n ® 1,1 ret, 'V , £.‘' 
to him l yet Bartholomew and Christopher Coltimbus were a “I*? °® usa to w«*«d bis injuries- 
not thus rewarded. Struck with the successful expeditions 
of the Portuguese, a bare ,inspection of the map of the old 
world convinced Columbus that another might ne found by 
sailing perpetually west. 

His native country, Genoa, treated his scheme as vi. 
sionary y and thus lost an unequalled opportunity o' 
aggrandizing herself, Henry VJL, king of England, would 
not listen to the proposals made by the brother of Co* 
iumbus, and he himself was repulsed by John II. of 
Portugal, whose attention was wholly employed upon the 
coast of Africa. The French marine was in a state of 

utter neglect, and the national affairs exceedingly deranged . , ■ • - .. - . 

during the minority of Charles VIII.; and the emperor me " t coura ^ to P e # r . fo ™ thefir* voyage. Columbus 

Maximilian was destitute alike of means and spirit tor so three voyages to the New World, as admiral before 


Though he was admiral and vlJeroy, judges had be en 
sent out on board to watch hie conduct; and when on f m 
return the people ran in shoals to meet him as the guar d ia n 
genius of Spain, he wm brought from the ship chaine d 
hands and feet I , 

He had been thus treated by order of Fontescf, Bishop 
of Burgos, the irUendant of the expedition. Isabella was 
ashamed of the ill requital Columbus had received, and did 

But from fear that he 
would seize upon his discoveries for himself or from some 
other causa, he was not suffered to depart again for four 
years. At length he was again despatched to the New 
World, and discovered the continent at six degrees from 
the equator, and saw that part of the coast upon which 
Carthagena has since been built. 

Ambrico Vespucci, whom wa call Americas Vespu- 
ti us, a Florentine, had the honour to give his name to tlte 
newly discovered hemisphere, in which he had not an acre 
of land, and affected to be the first who discovered tire 
continent. If even he had been the first theoretical dis¬ 
coverer, still the glory was due to him who had the judg- 


spirit 

noble an enterprise; and Columbus at length fixed all his 
hopes upon the court of Spain. 

The marriage of Ferdinand, king of Arragon, and 
Isabella, queen of Castile, had united all Spain under 
one government, save the kingdom of Grenada, which was 
still possessed by the Moors, but which Ferdinand soon 
after took from them. The union of these two princes paved 
the way for the greatness of Spain, which was afterwards 
so materially advanedd by Columbus, who, however, was 
obliged to spend eight years in application to Isabella’s 
court, ere he could prevail upon it to accept of the benefits 
he proffered to it. The Spanish court was poor, and 
Columbus was only enabled to proceed on his first expe¬ 
dition by the Prior Perez, and the merchants named 
Pinzons, advancing 17,000 ducats towards fitting out the 
armament. The difficulty being at length surmounted, 
and a patent being granted by the court, Columbus sailed 
from the port of Palos,' in Andalusia, August 23, a. o. 
1402. 

in a month after his departure from the Canary Islands, 
where he had anchored for refreshment, Columbus disco¬ 
vered the first island in America, having, during this short 
run, suffered even more from the murmtirings and discon¬ 
tent of his men than he had done from the harassing delays 
lie had endured at the various courts to which he had ap¬ 
plied. This island, which lies about three thousand miles 
from the Canaries, he named St. Salvador; and shortly 
afterwards he discovered the Lucayan Islands, and those 
of Cuba and Hispaniola, now called. St. Domingo, 

At the end of nine months, to the great surprise of Fer¬ 
dinand and Isabella, Columbus returned with some of the 
American natives of Hispaniola, several rarities from that 
country, and a quantity of gold, which he presented to 
their majesties. 

The king and queen lavished their praises upon him, 
and created him high admiral and viceroy of the New 
World ; and the whole court vied one with another in 
assisting him, and immense numbers volunteered to ac¬ 
company him. 

He again set sail, wifii fleet of seventeen ships, and 
discovered several other islands, particularly the Caribbees i 
and Jamaica. His first voyage nad changed doubt into 


Americus Vesputius made one, as a geographer, under the 
commaud of Admiral Ojeda. But Americus Vesputius, 
writing to his friends at Florence that he had discovered a 
new world, they believed him. But how, in the name of 
reason, could he be said to deserve the honours of a dis¬ 
coverer, for chancing to be on board a fleet which, in 
1497, sailed along the coast of Brazil, when Columbus 
had, five years before, pointed out the route to all the 
world ? 

The inhabitants of the newly discovered islands and 
ontinent were a new race of men ; and America was also 
remarkable/or animals and plants which are not to b# 
found elsewhere, and which are so serviceable to us. 
Horses, corn, and iron, they have abundantly in common 
with other parts of the world; and among the other com¬ 
modities which are peculiar to them, they have cochineal, 
the use of which has superseded scarlet, which was the 
only tiling known to us for giving a fine red colour. 

Besides cochineal, America has yielded us indigo 
nd quinquina or jesuit's bark. This new continent 
ikewisc furnished pearls, coloured stones, and dia¬ 
monds. America at present furnishes the meanest citizen 
f Europe many essentials of his convenience or pleasure. 

The grimt Columbus, after having built several houses 
n the islands which he had discovered, returned to 
Spain, where he enjoyed a reputation undimmed by 
cruelty or avarice, and expired at Valladolid in 1,306. 
The governors of Cuba and Hispaniola, who succeeded 
Columbus, committed the most execrable barbarities, in 
>rder to obtain an increased revenue: but Columbus is 
mt to be blamed because others made an ill use of the 
:nowledge they derived from him; and we may very safely 
onclude this brief sketch by saying, that Columbus was 
me of the most illustrious of men, and his discoveries 
mong the most important of human events. 


It is by what men say we must judge of their silence. 

There is a good which is without alloy, but there is no evil 
lixed with good. 

He who is what he appears, will do-what lie has promised. 

He who i% always finding fault with himself, will find little 
,uit with othen. 


admiration; this second turned admiration into envy. 


- Dignity does not consist in possessing honours, but In dssorvin. 
■them. 
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BREAD. 

Buead fs the moat universally used of all tho articles of 
numan consumption. 

We can scarcely name any other article of food with 
which.wf-do 1 snot become cloyed by a constant use of it 
during even a short period.' Such is not die case with 
bread. It fs eaten with equal rehsh by the young child 
and by the aged man. The peasant makes it a portion of 
his frugal meal, nor can the rich man spare it from his 
banquet of many dainties. The peasant, hard and wearing 
as is his labour, could not merely exist, but even maintain 
his strength without any other food than bread. But the 
pampered epicure could not for any considerable period 
dispense with it. Without it, he would in vain cause earth, 
air, and sea, to be ransacked for delicate and delicious 
viands. It would be in vain that his skilful and obse¬ 
quious cooks would exert their utmost art to minister to the 
pleasures of his palate. Amid all his delicacies he would 
envy the peasant his coarse loaf. 

Nor would this be merely the effect of palate. It would 
spring from strong natural instinct. All animal food has 
a tendency to grow putrid. Its doing so in the human 
body would be productive of unwholesome humours, in-, 
disposing and agonising the whole frame, did not bread, 
by the acidity it acquires in process of digestion, correct 
the humours and avert the evil. Thus, but for the use of 
bread, all the wealth of the voluptuary would be insufficient 
to save him from painful disease and premature death. 

So necessary as it thus clearly appears that bread is, 
how can we be sufficiently thankful that it is so universally 
distributed. Wheat will ripen, with proper care, in almost 
every latitude of the earth. Even in those countries which 
arc destitute of wheat, or unfitted for its successful and 
abundant cultivation, there is almost universally some 
fruit.or root which possesses its chief and most important 
qualities. A knowledge of these facts, and a due re¬ 
flection upon them, ought to inspire us with a very pecu¬ 
liar value for so indispensable an article, and with trie most 
profound gratitude to him who gives it and all other good 
tilings to us. 

We should be ever careful not to waste even a fragment 
of that which is of such importance to our health and com¬ 
fort ; and we should not only be grateful that we possess 
it, but we should also be always ready to testify our gra¬ 
titude : the young should be obedient and affectionate to 
their parents or protectors, and should remember that 
their affection and diligence provides their daily sus¬ 
tenance ; those who are more advanced in yean should be 
respectful and thankful to those who enable them to earn 
bread for themselves and their families; and all, both 
young and eld, should show their gratitude to the divine 
bestower of their daily bread by cheerfully, and without 
pride or rudeness, administering a portion of their super¬ 
fluities to those of their fellow-creatures, to whom the gift* 
of this world are less abundantly dispensed. 

We pray that our daily bread may be given unto us: inr 
like manner we should remember that, as our daily bread 
is given to us, so also should we, according to the means we 
possess, give unto ethers their daily bread. 

BEER. 

Beer is a strengthening fermented drink, chiefly used 
in England and Germany. In moderate quantities, and 
when unadulterated, it is, probably, the most wholesome 
of all artificial beverages; but if drank to f xffess, it is 
highly intoxicating, and brings on many painful diseases. 
Genuine beer, is composed of only three ingredients, 


malt, hops, and boiling water. Malt, the chief ingredient, 
is made from barley. The barley is steeped for two or 
three days in water. After it has imbibed a sufficient 
quantity of moisture, the barley is taken from the watei 
and drained, and then laid upon the floor of the malt- 
house. The moisture it contains than causes it to swell 
and ferment. The fermentation is allowed to go on until 
the barley begins to put forth sprouts, just as it would 
when beginning to germinate, if sown in the earth. When 
the maltster perceives' the appearance of the sprouts, 
he removes the barley from the malt-house floor, and puts 
it into a kiln. A gentle but regular heat is now applied ; 
and the barley, being thoroughly dried, is then called malt. 

To make beer, malt isfirst ground and then steeped in boil¬ 
ing water in a tub, called a mashing-tub. It is then boiled 
with some hops, and after being cooled in shallow tubs, 
ut into casks. The casks are filled quite full, but the 
ung-holes are left open. Fermentation soon commences, 
and the Hqriid which flows out of the bung-hole is called 
yeast, which is preserved for the use of tne bakers. In 
great breweries, the beer when made is put into a very 
large tub called a vat. 

flops are the blossoms of a climbing-plant, the viue of 
which is so weak, that poles are obliged to be put to sup¬ 
port them. Hops give a bitter flavour to beer, and enable 
it to be kept. The best hops are grown in Kent. 

PJMENTO. • 

Pimento, or allspice, which is so much in request for 
various kinds of pickles and condiments, is procured from 
the island of Jamaica. The shrub which produces it does not 
rise high above the ground, but spreads very widely, and is 
exceedingly luxuriant. Owing to its very great plentiful- 
hess, this spice is nearly, if not quite, the cheapest and tha 
least regarded of all those which we obtain exclusively 
from foreign countries. 

It is ever thus with mankind. That which is very scarce, 
and which can only be procured by the extreme toil and 
hazard of our fellow-creatures, we eagerly crave and in¬ 
ordinately prize; while that which is more easily procur¬ 
able is held in proportionally small esteem. 

GINGER. 

Tins well-known article is of very great use as an in¬ 
gredient in several medicinal preparations; and it is also 
in very great request as a culinary spice. In many parts 
of the East the plant of which it is the root is said to grow 
spontaneously in great abundance; but in the East and 
West India islands it is raised only by careful cultivation. 

The foot, that is, the ginger lies very near to the surface; 
when it is considered to be of sufficient age it is dug up, 
and submitted to a particular preparation according to the 
peculiar nature of the purpose for which it is intended. . 

If to be used as ginger, properly so called, the roots 
when dug up are scraped and thoroughly washed; they are, 
then laid in the sun to dry; and when dried are in that’ 
condition in which we see them in this country. 

But while speaking of ginger we must not forget to 
name that eastern preserve which is so much admired in 
this country. When the ginger is intended to be pre¬ 
served it is dug up much earlier, and, consequently, whiJs 
the root is much more tender than when it is to. be differ¬ 
ently used. 

Lovbok Printed for die proprietor!, and Pnhllehed by W. Mins . 
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rn,0n:r.sri-:usmiu: .»t. Ganui'f, when n>> less than England was ih 

prir.e for winch they fought, Cheltenham, which, within 
Tins countv, m the time of the Buuoss the li-t twenty years has greatly incrca« m wealth ami 

tinguished by the appellation of Do fu, from v h th« extent, owes its prosj>erity to its ehalyh* i.* springs, for 
Romans borrow til the term Dm mum, a name they gave which, it Uie resort of the fashionable an i the Wealthy, it 
to the inhabitants both of this and the neighbouting county is alone remarkable. Tewkesbury, s.nutted at the con- 
of Oxfordshire. Its present name is derived from the flucnce of the rivers Avon and Severn, was formerly noted 
city of Gloucester, which the ancient Britons called for its manufacture of mustard; but in this respect it is 
Caerglow, the Fair City. now outrivulled by Durham. Near this place was fought. 

It is bounded on the north by Worcestershire, on the in tli • year 1171, the famous battle of Tewkesbury ; at 
west by Herefordshire and Monmouthshire, on the south t he clove of which the spirited young prince Edward, son 
by Wiltshire and Somersetshire, at *he In War- of the unfortunate Ihsuv VI. was barbarously murdered 
wickshire, Wiltshire, and Oxfordshire. ...... Ido.. . Sniovn stands upon the banks of a little 

It is about fiH miles in length, 30 in bu.idtli, and l.'d team, who • water is particularly <pt dified to receive a 
itVcircumference. Through a gnat portion of its length scat 1 t dve, ud imbue woollen cloth with it; hence tin’s 
it it divided into two unequal parts by the river S'-rrrn. pl.w* I n, igldmurhood are principally occupied by 
Its other chief livers are the fVye and ih-• tw i .-Irons, dveis an- 1 

The city of Gloucester is 102 miles noith-wc t of I-ovdon*. Ciukvi isitii, it. nigh a very great thoroughfare, is, as 
From the scvetal livers at) we named, together witli some to < \t. ;nal commerce, but u iiisi.rnilicanf place, though 
others of less nolo, this county is rcndcicd one of iii, funnily it »a. ons} of die chief wool-mat kefs in the kim 
richest, most fertile, and delightful parts of England. doin. ft derives its name from the uver Churn, wli|s 
This county is nalutally divided into thief: di-lin t pas.es by it, and the S.ixon wmd center, a castle. It n. 
parts or tlacts— the eastern, the middle, and the western . of gnat, note among the aneient Ihitous, being the nietit 
whicli have received the several names of 77/" Fair, Cuts- j polls of the. Dobtini ; upon which account tnc Rovivss 
wold, and the Forest of Dean. The Frtle of G/ou- j c.dh d it Coriniunt Dobunorum. It was (hen nmcli mure 
cester manifestly derives its name from its situation ; and extensive than at pi< sent, which is plainly shown by the 
the forest was probably (failed the Forest of Dean rums, whi li are i-till seen in the adjacent fields and tlio 
from the pininpu! town in the di.tuet. Some, liow< wr chequered pavements, marbles. Are., every wlieie about it. 
have, supposed the word Dean to be ,i eoimpiiou o It was the scene of many remarkable events in the time of 
Arden, n name mud both b\ the am tent (iub am the Romans, the Britons, and the. Savons. The Saxons 
Buiions to signify a wood. The eastern part, which i> bet ante masteis of it in the year .'577. After them it was 
the widest of the lluee, it called the ('atswold : tin po.-e.scd liy tin; Mercians, then the Danes, It suffered 
chief part of thiv tract is barren and meorlike, but afliirt crt.i'ly in our civil wars; ami in th s,> :everal conflieis 

excellent pasime foi sleep, famous for tlnir supetii the v>,ills vveie i.i/eil to the groun l; and of its .seven! 

ileeeo, which has lundeied this a oelcbr.dt d <l"tliing clnuvlics only one remained. It h id formerly an abbey, 

eountiv- Oiigiti. illy, the sheep of » touhtv very the abbot of which was mitred. fins town ii ron.sidcicd 

small, hut of late llm breed, however, Ins b. mi grt the oldest in the county. Canim e, the Danish king, held 
improved by the introduction anuun.- 11 ul > fri m here a general council in 10*20. Aukv, tile first Earl 
other counties. The middle tract, called the J’ate, of Hathurst, the friend of Atterbury, Addison, Boling- 
is well watered by the .Severn, ami fimii its joiniu broke. Prior, Swift, and Pope, ami to whom the latterde- 
the Vale of Evesham, it is sometnn s known bv tint <Ii< it ml one of his epistles, died here in 17/7. His magnifi- 
n.'ime. The western part of Gloucester/- i. a per cent scat, which adjoins this town, was visited, during the 
pet mil alternation of hills and small vales, which foimeiK l.itti r part of the first t.nil's life, by many of the brightest 
was every where clothed with timber, which fm oished tin litn.nv characters tint have < vt-r adorned our island, 
principal supplies foi our navy. Much of this timber is Berkeley, a small low non the Severn, is principally fa¬ 
llow cut down, but the Ir.c t, cun ve® i< nn.ie <>! a forest imni.s for ns old (inline castle, which was begun in the 
than an agrieultuial district. reign of Hknhv 1., and finished in that of Sif.viun. 

The chief natural pioductions of this c, nitty aie iroii The mom where the ill-fdted Edward II., long harassed 
and coal, of which it furnishes large quantities. Its n a misei able confinement, was at length inhumanly mnr- 
chicf nianufnctiired products are woollen goods of various dered, is still ,to he seen, Campden, a small town, is 
kinds, and cheese, for which it is very emmen. it is like- noted for having been the place where the Saxon kings as- 
wise i oted for pcriy and i ider. sembled in the year M7, for the purpose of consulting on 

The capital of this , • mty, GLOiervrr.n. .s not very the best mode of carrying on the war against the Banc.x*. 
extensive*, but is well built and ptosperous. Tiie otltei Bitisnu,, a city and county of itself, is partly in the 
chief towns of this county are Cheltenham , Tewkesbury, 'oiiutv of Gloucester , and partly in Somerset. In popu- 
Stroud , Cirencester, Dursley, Berkeley, IVootton- latiou and trade, it is considered the second city in Eng- 
undcr-Edge, Pamswick, Lechladr, and Telbury. land, and is the great commercial capital of the west. It 

Gloucester was long a IWnan station, and always a is 11!) miles from London. A further account of Biistol 
place of considerable note. Thu Homans first placed a will be given in our description of Somersetshire- Dure- 
colony here for the purpose of curbing the incursions of ley, a considerable town, is beautifully seated at the foot 
the Siiures, ontlm other side of the If'nr. It was called of a steep hill, covered with fine hanging wood, and is 
by the Romans “ Co onia Glevum,” anil was governed by noted for its cloth trade. The country around Dursley is 
a consul. The Svxoss got p.ssession of it. about the exceedingly picturesque. Stroud, or Stroud water, so 
year .770, soon after which it became part of the King - ailed from its situation on the liver Stroud, is a place ol 
dom of Mercia. In the Danish wars, it was remleied considerable extent, and is noted for being the centre of 
famous by the furious combat in this neighbourhood, be- the clothing district. At Btsley, a village near Strand, 
ttecen the .Saxon king. Hr mono Iduvmdf, and the Danish wa* born and educated the famous F«ia* Bacow, «fc», 
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from bis superior learning, and in particular his mathema¬ 
tical knowledge, gained the reputation of conjuror. He 
died in the year 1284. , fPootton-under-Edge, formerly 
called fEbotton-under-Ridge, from its situation under a 
ridge of hills, is a very flourishing clothing-town, and has 
long been distinguished for the manufacture of tine cloths. 
Near this town is the village of Alder ley, noted for being 
the birth-place of the celebrated Sir Matthew Hai.e, who 
lies buried in the church. 

Among the other distinguished characters of this county, 
wemust not forget to mention Sir William Winton, a vice- 
admiral in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, famous for his 
exploits against tlio Spaniards; Thomas Steruhold, one 
of the versifiers of the Psalms; John Oldham, the poet; 
and John Guillum, whose book of heraldry is much es¬ 


teemed. 

Population of the chief towns : 

Gloucester .... 11,938 

Cheltenham* .... 22,9-12 

Tewkesbury .... 5,780 

Stroud .... 8,(507 

Wootton-under-Edgc 5,482 

Dursley .... 3,22(5 

Berkeley .... 3,899 

Painswick .... 4,099 

Newent .... 2,859 

Tetbury .... 2,939 


Gloucestershire sends 13 members to Parliament; viz., 
4 for the county, 2 for Gloucester, l for Cheltenham, 2 
for Stroud, 2 for Tewkesbury, and 2 lor Cirencestci. 
Cheltenham and Stroud are new boroughs. 

COSMOLOGICA. 

ANALYSIS OF THE HUMAN MlfU) 

( Continued from p. 2.5 6 .) 

Pnxvious to entering into this important subject it is 
requisite to observe that a distinction ought to be made 
between mind ami soul , otherwise we shall fall im-> a 
dilemma, from which no power of reasoning can set us 
frce.f 

The Mind maybe destroyed or become extinct, as frequent 
instances afford us lamentable proofs ; but the Soul is and 
must be, from its origin and nature, indestructible and 
everlasting, inasmuch as it is part of that eternal spirit 
which generated all existence, and which suffers no 
change, either collectively or partially. What tlmt 
ethereal essence or spirit is, presumption itself will surely 
never dare pretend to describe ; but that it docs attend 
upon, and influence the mind and motives of man, may be 
proved through the perceptions of the mind itself, and 
this proof will arise from the investigation of those attri¬ 
butes of which the human mind is possessed, ami the 
influence exercised over them by some invisible power. 
Let no one startle at. the expression when we say the mind 
is material, or in other words, that it is actually a part of 
the body, having its seat in the brain, and communicating 

* Including the parish. 

t In a valuable treatise, published under the superintendence of 
the Society for die Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, and under the 
head "Advantages and Pleasures of Science,” this condition seems 
to occur in the following quotation :—“ Whether the Soul he con¬ 
nected or not with any particular portion of the /tody, so as to 
reside there, are points as yet wholly iiid,&c. But this we know, 
that there is such a thing as the mincf, independent of the body, 
fee,” Thus making Soul and Mind only different terms for the 
thing, an error in phraseology et least, if not in conception 


sensation to every part of the human frame: inter¬ 
cept this communication, and the part excluded wiH 
cease to feel; without this tangibility from external 
causes, acting on the brain, no limb could have any 
more feeling than a stone or a stock. Again, the mind 
has a reciprocal effect on the body; for do not we 
sec by the emaciation of the person what ravages inward 
grief can make upon the stamina of the constitution. 
Here then is the action and reaction of atoms, or sub¬ 
stances on substances ; and hence wc may unassumingly 
enter into an examination of the faculties and powers of 
the Mind, without committing any offence against that 
doctrine which teaches the enlivening truths of a final 
resurrection. 

Wc may enumerate the faculties of the mind under 
seven distinct terms, yet acting consecutively and in 
unison, viz.— Thought, Affection, ITill, Understanding, 
Memory, Reason, and Judgment.; cadi of these we must 
examine separately, and then collectively, as constituting 
in the aggregate the capabilities, powers, aud operations 
of the human mind ; still keeping in view the influence 
of a superior and governing power, which eludes our 
grasp, and which, while imparting genius anil intelligence, 
is of a subtile purity, too refined for mortal scrutiny 
First, then— 

What is Tiiovmm ? 

It is in the mind like a spring in the earth, that feed* the 
fountain of knowledge, and frequently lis ", a. spoil i- 
neously ; being equally inexplorablc, and having its souicc 
too deep for Aur strength to dig; as the one is pxb.ibly 
supplied by the sea, so the other may he imp.utcd from 
the boundless ocean of divine intelligence. It may some¬ 
times he compared to lightning flashing on the dnikucss 
of a midnight atmosphcie, giving a momentary glimpse of 
the surrounding scene, and instantly vanishing away, 
leasing ohscuiily as dim as before. Such evanescent 
gleams of thought will at times beam on the mind, but 
quicker than the twinkling of an eye they fht and ate 
gone! and the disappointed mind is again Insi in its former 
tencbiosity ‘ of perception, nor can our lit most effoits recall 
the hiilliant coruscation ; f it has not suffered our nuinory 
to depict its image on the mental -tablet, a id llieiefoie 
cannot be reviewed. Every person* doubtless has expe¬ 
rienced this visitation, who is capable of exorcising any such 
oprrat loifas that of thought; in this we may apprehend a 
power that can amlfeoes direct the mind—that gives vvliat 
it. pleases to grant as a portion, but withdraws that which is 
too celestial for our gross inateii.il construction, allowing us 
only to glance for an install* at the incomprehensible light 
amt life of the universe, the luminous cause of all things 
created and uncreated; but we have thoughts that do 
continue, and those thoughts act instinctively upon the next 

facultv of the Mixu, that is to say— 

‘ « » 

The Antrnox. 

This mental faculty is entirely of the sensual kind, and 
is actuated by outward impressions, as well as by the im¬ 
pulses of thought, and in lips respect it may be fictitious, 
and frequently is remarkably capricious ; it will often have 
attachments and aversions for which no rational cause can 
be assigned ; but when moved by thought, without the 
intervention of external objects, ft cannot be subject to 
loubt or vacillation; it must be decidedly good or bad, 
for only these two principles influence involuntary thoughts, 

» Obscurity, darkness. 

t A quick, sudden, aud short duration of splendour; a Hack, a 
glutei ing light. 
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and theycan no more be amalgamated than day and night 
heaven and hell; neither can we command our thoughts, 
or think on what we like best; for if we could, wh wctuld 
admit an evil idea to enter the mind; well knowing, that 
t will be the sure harbinger of pain and misery if it shall 
take full possession of the affections and mature into ac¬ 
tion ; and if not, its intrusion is always the cause of per¬ 
turbation and unquiet ? But though wc cannot control 
the creation of thoughts, Gor> has given us other powers 
of mind, which enable us to choose one or the other when 
good and evil are set before us; it is therefore said in the 
Sacred Scripture, “ Set your affections on things above 
that is, make choice of the sublime, and that which exalts 
human nature, and reject the base and ignoble purposes 
of depraved thoughts : you cannot prevent them ; they 
are as incident to the heart of man, through the imperfec¬ 
tion of liis nature, as diseases are to his body; but they 
may and should be expelled as diseases arc, by medicine, 
or washed away, by inward purification, as is filth from 
.he body, by outward ablutions. There is a Pool of Ite- 
ihesda in every mind, and an angel to trouble the water. 
We may step in if we endeavour, and if our affection be 
directed to that end, it will tincture the next attribute; 
that is 

The Will. 

Having disposed our Affection according to the sugges¬ 
tions of some original cause, that Affection stirs up the 
mu, or inclination; for we are incited to do or to wish 
whatever predominates over our feelings; anil, hence it 
occurs, that, acting by a sudden impulse, we so often do 
wrong, or mistake in our desires the worse for the better, 
fie mil must be swayed by something else : it is but one 
of the limbs of the Mind, and without, sight; it therefore 
wants the mental eye to guide its way, and also the other 
constituent parts, to regulate its operations. A good will, 
or a bad will arises from the way in which our affection has 
been formed ; it is the offspring of feeling and sensation, 
but wild as the Arabian colt; it wants the rein and the 
bit; or, in its unrestrained gambols, it may, witli the noblest 
sympathies, do the greatest mischiefs; but, guided and 
directed by a moderator, it is held in, and trained to the 
course of rectitude and usefulness, its immediate restraint 
being the contiguous faculty, which rises one step higher; 
namely. 

The Understanding. 

This is the product of experience, and teaches the sci¬ 
ence of discrimination; it shows us what is noxious or 
innoxious, worthy or unworthy; and when properly exer¬ 
cised, governs the Will ; with a laudable precision, it is 
the monitor to which the Will should apply in every in¬ 
stance when prompted to action, and without which nothing 
rfiould be undertaken ; for how shall our Will be qualified 
to perform, unless Understanding direct the performance, 
w execute any operation, wisely and worthily, without 
cnowing whether the result will be judicious and just, or 
rash and inconsistent; now, to qualify for this high office, 
the Understanding must apply to the still ascending influ¬ 
ence, which we call 

Memory. 

'Every attribute of the human mind is subject to out¬ 
ward, as well as inward impressions, arid they are all, ex- 

* If atl the books on philosophy and reason, except the Bible, 
were destroyed, from this alone the whole body of those sciences 
could be restored. What a strong evidence this affords of Divine 
inspiration, and of a communicating medium between human 
1 and the all-wise Creator! 


ccpt Thought, UiccntiiCpassive recipients* of effectsitpon 
the physical constitution. Thought alone bolds a double 
station, and is allied to divine inspiration, as well as to 
animal sensibility. The Memory is a sort of registry, in 
which experience and observation record the events and 
circumstances that have from time to time been exhibited 
to the human understanding; and it is of vast importauce 
that this registry be kept orderly and systematically, other¬ 
wise its advantages will lie lost, and, instead of a clear and 
regular reference, it will become a farrago of confusion; 
but if well arranged and properly disposed, it will be found 
to be the true, and indeed the only source from whence 
we can deiive the materials that arc fitted to form the 
habiliments of 

Reason. 

Ratiocination f is the finishing work of man’s intellectual 
powers; if the operation begin from external motives, the 
auxiliaries will be, summoned to aid in an inverse order, 
Reason will apply to the records of Memory for subjects of 
comparison, and for ideas to construct the thesis], which is 
intended to be erected, or to complete the conclusions that 
ought to be established according to correct and approved 
designs, and based on the immoveable foundation of truth ; 
Memory must have judiciously selected these materials 
from the Understanding, and understanding could have 
had no power of production, except by its romniurileation 
with the preceding faculties of the mind-—without, a store 
from whence to obtain the prim a facie articles, no work 
can be executed to perfection ; but Reason, invested with 
means, and provided with in.iteii.ih, builds her temple, not 
in the regions of fancy, but in the “ Kingdom of Know¬ 
ledge, " and dedicates it to genuine 

.1 v nr: M f.n r. 

This last and piiucipul part, of tho Min’d, and for which 
all its other facilities are required to be called into counsel 
is still the most impel feet and uncertain, no earth-born 
being ever bad it. in perfection : the reason is obvious, when 
wc consider, that the members of this mental course arc 
commonly at vaii.incc and never united; the /Ui/lis often 
refractory, and the Affection misplaced, (lie Understanding 
perverted, and the Memory inactive ; so that Reason is pet 
plexed, and affords lint a dubious report of the facts ann 
evidences by which our Judgment should be guided, and 
warned of thejdangers of scepticism.§ How awful is the con¬ 
sideration, when we perceive how hastily and rashly we 
sometimes exercise this faculty upon the characters and 
disposition of others; but how astoundingly dreadful when 
it pronounces the fiat of life or death, and dooms to de¬ 
struction, that which God alone can give! and, who being 
alone of unerring judgment, has alone the right to take 
away. A natural inference will arise from this division of 
the human mind ; that as our thoughts arc not always of 
the purest kind, and those that arc so, being subject to 
contamination, even from the very first contact with our 
senses, wc never can and never shall have an undoubted 
or clear knowledge of that which is perfect wisdom and 
righteousness, until our superior part, the attendant spirit, 
shall shake off its. load of clay, and range unencumbered 

* Receivers. 

f The act of deducing consequences from premises by the tnn 
cise of reason. 

I Thesis, a position, a subject to dispute upon ; a proposition 
advanced to be decided by a logical argumentation. 

§ A lute l.ord Chancellor ajiologizeu for his tardiness in giving 
final judguienU,fby s.iymg that lie had a doubting mind—Reason 
s slow to instruct, and long in deliberating, lest her adjutors should 
deceive, and her reports be erroneous. 
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through the regions of omniscient* light.—We n»a>y close 
tkiii subject with the following 

Gewehal Obsemvations,. 

First, that, as man, in his natural state, is a compound of 
thefour kntnon elements, Earth, fPatcr, Air, and Fire, 
so also in his mental capacity he is endowed with the 
attributes previously' mentioned. Secondly, that as an 
animal, he cannot exist without the union of those elements, 

neither can his mind be entire without the possession of 
all and every one of the foregoing principles; for try to leave 
out one of them, and a chasm immediately appears. Man 
cannot have form without substance, moisture nor adhesion 
without fluids; he can have no life without a vital flame, 
nor any action of the lungs without a breathing air; so 
without thought he would be an idiot, |- without affection 
helow the brutes, without a wilt a mere automaton, without 
understanding a senseless creature, without memory an 
empty vessel, without reason a brute, without judgment 
a novice and a continual babe. 

Agreeably to the proposed design, our next inquiry re¬ 
lates to the properties of those elements of which the 
human body is composed and formed. 

Ill STORY AND CONQUESTS OT GENGHIS MIAN. 
(in tiie middle ages.) 

Gkngiiis Khan, whose first name was Tcwl-gev, sue 
ceeded his father, about the end of the 1 ith century, 
hi the sovereignty of some Tartar harden, called MO¬ 
GULS, who were situated on the noith of China, hence 
he is called the Emperor of the •! loguls. 

At the time of his father’s decease, his subjects 
amounted to between 30,000 and 10,000 families, but of 
these two-thirds quickly dc-eited, and Tl'ugi.n was left 
almost without subjects. 

He was the most bloody eonqucior that ever existed in 
the world. He was born \. i>. 1193. He is said to have 
murdered upwards of fourteen millions of the human race, 
tinder the pretence of extirpating superstition, and establish¬ 
ing the worship of one God. 

JHis courage, talents and fortune, made him master in 
time, of the greatest monarchy that ever existed m the 
world : it comprehended more than 0000 miles from east 
W west, ami 3000 from north to south. 

Conquering the neighbouring hordes, the ambitious 
Temvoen took the title of Genghis Kii.vv, which signi¬ 
fies King of Kings, or Great Khan . 

He published a civil and military code for the wandering 
tribes which he had subdued, and set out at their head, in 
order to make fresh conquests. 

During this period, Genghis Khan was supposed to be 
tributary to the Emperor of Kjtay ( China), who, in 
1510, sent him an officer, demanding the customary tribute. 

This was refused with the utmost indignation, and a 
site commenced, which ended in the subjugation of the 
Emm re of Kitay to the Mogul*. 

lit soon made himself master of the immense country 
liffnted between the Wo/ga and the Pacific Ocean. 

After conquering China, lie subdued the peninsula of 
Coax a. It was from this 'place that he set out for Per¬ 
sia, which was at an immense distance, to give battle to 
one Of the then most powerful princes of Asia, u?.,, Mo- 
HAMMfb, sultan of Karism, master of Persia, Media, 
Armenia, and a great part of India. 

• *AIMtuowing, of infinite knowledge. « 

t Cicero fat hie Offices says, it is the property of a fool »<• *ay— 
tHmfutsrtm— T did not think. 


i Tim terrible battle which decided the fate of these cele¬ 
brated rivals was fought on ari immense plain, north of the 
rivfcr Jaxartes, near the town of Or ha r. 

Mohammed had assembled 400,000 men, Genghis 
Khan 700,000, commanded by his four sous, «ha 
throughout their life, contended with each other to serve 
him faithfully. 1 

Genghis was completely conqueror, and his victory 
extended his power to the Euphrates, and the heart of 
India. 

After the conquest of Kawism, Genghis sent part of 
his army into Iran or Persia, where they also made large 
conquests, while another port of his army invaded Geor¬ 
gia, and the countries to the west, all this time commit¬ 
ting such enormities, that tine Chinese historians say that 
both men and spirits burnt with indignation. 

On his return, he stopped at Toncat, to hold a .general 
assembly of all the Khans, governors and generals of his 
empire. It was at >hi» sort of diet that hie received the 
ambassadors from the conquered countries, to the number 
of more than 500, and that one of his sons made him a 
present of 100,000 horses. 

He was on his way to reduce the southern part of China, 
when he died in the year 1227, at-the age of 70. 

lie divided his empire between his four sons, each of 
wiioiu Was one of the most powerful monarch* of the 
earth. They and their descendants greatly extended their 
conquests, until their power was eclipsed by another 
mighty conqueror, of whom we shall speak iu a future 
chapter; it is Tamerlane tub Great, who appeared 
about 100 years after. 

The Kiians of the Crime v, destroyed by CatheiuNi 
the Second (of Russia), were descendants from Genghig 
Khan, as were also the chiefs of the Ussf.c Tartars, who 
exist to this day. 


REFLECTIONS ON THE ORIGIN, RISE, AND FALL OF 
STATES AND EMPIRES. 

Or all the sciences, there is no one that enlightens the 
mind so much, or conduces more to the humbling of hu¬ 
man pride, than a general knowledge of ancient and mo¬ 
dern history. 

In these annuls of mankind, we see the manners of 
every age and nation, and the various- charaeters of those 
who had the direction of all public affairs; also the mo¬ 
tives, causes, and consequences of all their actions. 

Wc may also see the rise and progress, the exaltation 
and decline, of the most i uweklul states and empires ; 
and trace the causes of their dissolution from the first fu¬ 
el imen is of decay to its final completion. 

The prospect wc thus explore is, indeed, very humiliat¬ 
ing, as it presents little else than scenes ol chicanery and 
violence, of horror and devastation. But a review of it 
may suggest to the attentive mind some instructive and 
profitable considerations. 

It will teach us the instability of all human things, and 
tend to lessen our dependence upon them. It will show 
us what man is, when he revolts from that which alone is 
capable of governing him aright, and is left to the direc¬ 
tion and impulse of nis own passions. . 

We shall see that every thing beneath the sun is sub¬ 
ject to change and decay; and by observing what the 
causes were, that brought the great empires of Assyria, 
Persist, Greece, and Home, to an end, we may learn to 
guard against them; in the present times. 

In kingdoms and empires titer# sttem# to be a gradual 
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vrogivss to matmUy, and elso to degeneracy and decay, 
lot unlike that wen inthe human body. 

From a state of infantine Weakness, both gratfoai.y fii- 
jrease in strength, vigour, and stability, till arrived nt the 
/ummit of their destined perfection add glory. 

From this point they progressively decline to a state of 
obvious weakness and decrepitude, the certain prelude of 
approaching dissolution. 

The fame of tl rinsT Assyria? monarchy is very 
ineicut, it having -on founded more than 2000 years be- 
foic the comm nccment of the Christian era. 

This empire was doubtless very greiit, nnd of longdura- 
>on. yet time, and the imperfection of all human things, 
brought it to an end. 

The glory and splendour which it exhibited through a 
long succession of acres, were all effaced, and its power 
weakened by the d> quality of the people, and at length 
totally lost, through their cowardice and treachery, when 
conquered hy the eilV-minate Sardanapalus. 

From causes ncailv similar, fell the great succeeding 
s run nr of the Miinrs and Persians, which gave an op- 
poitunitv to Ali.xvM’. r the Great, or, as some called 
him, “ the Macedonian Madman" to establish his throne 
ipon its ruins. 

Tnr, Giim'ivn Si a i l.s, while united ai.d governed by 
the ant ienl laws of the Republic , were the admiration and 
error of die Rant. But their wisdom is departed ; they 
jave long since censed to terrify, and the glory of Athens 
is laid i;i I he dust! 

Tyre, once the “ mart of nations," is no more crowded 
widi ships. Her merchants nre no longer princes, nor 
numbered among the “ honourable of the earth." 

The evangelical prophecy is accomplished ; and where 

£ oud navies, freighted with the richest treasures of the 
ast once rode, the fisherman now spreads his nets in so-, 
litude nnd silence. 

Thebes, Palmyra, PtRsurous, and B.w.jjkck. have 
long been die seats of desolation, and only present the pen¬ 
sive traveller, who explores the remaining vestiges of their 
ancient magnificence, with the striking proof of the insta¬ 
bility of human things. I 

Nor has the once IYIuiiity Roman Kurini., or its 
moud capitoi., found an exemption from the general 
fate. 

The Empire of Rome was founded on a basis deemed 
impregnable to all human attacks, and guarded by laws 
well calculated to secure its stability and duration. 

It was long protected and governed by consuls, tri¬ 
bunes, nnd dictators, eminent for wisdom, probity, and 
valour. 

It grew great by the accession of many provinces and 
. kingdoms. Its splendour was increased by the pomp and 
, ritihes of innumerable triumphs. 

By successive victories it became so powerful, that for 
many ages it could not be shaken. But at length the pre¬ 
valence and effects of luxury sapped its foundations. 
Through the gradual decay of its military discipline and 

J ublic virtue, and the influence of ambition and internal , 
ilcord, its native strength was lost, and Us forces were , 
tamed upon itself, to the annihilation of its ancient liber¬ 
ties, happiness, and greatness . 

And although, after these becapie extinct, the little 
* public virtue which remained in the breasts of individuals 
was sometimes exerted for their restoration,' every at* 


From these causes, sad by these gradations, JW|ft/|R, 
and became an easy conquest, to thole barbarous tMmaf 
over whom her eagues bed formerly triumphed. 

Ignorance and superstition usurped die ancient seats tf 
learning, science, eloquence, and the fine aits, which had 
now fled for ever. 

Her temples were sacked, and her towering structures, 
which b?d been objects of universal admiration, were de¬ 
molished, or remained only the defaced and melancholy 
vestiges of her former glory. 

From the instability and imperfection of all sublunary 
things, a similar fate will probably attend the present, and 
all succeeding states and nations. 

On the best constructed, and most admired fabrics of 
human wisdom nnd human pride, mutability and decay is 
the universal inscription. 

A certain jKirtiou of greatness, dominion, and glory, is 
permitted to exist in the world, but this never subject to 

MUTATION. 

It verges, like the light of the inn, from one part of the 
globe to the other. Succeeding empires are raised on the 
ruins of those which have fallen. 

Thus, like the phoenix in the fable, when one is de¬ 
stroyed, another springs from its ashes. 

These reflections, on the rise and fall of ancient states 
naturally lead to a consideration of that whereof we are 
members, and also to a consideration of ourselves. 

As individuals of a like community, which must sooner 
or later experience a like change, every one is interested 
in the inquiry. 

What tends most, to increase or destroy the happiness 
of a kingdom, empire, or state ? To weaken or give it 
stability 1 To destroy or prolong its duration 1 The 
same questions are in a great measure applicable to fami¬ 
lies and individuals. 

The British empire is said to have been founded by 
Wisdom, on the rock of liberty. Its constitution is, per¬ 
haps equal, if not superior, to any that has yet been 
formed; but unquestionably it is yet far, very far, from 
being perfect. 

From the history of past ages, it apjiears that luxury 
lias always been the original and graud cause of that dis¬ 
order and ruin in which the 'greatest states and empires 
have bocn involved, and by which they have fallen. 

The same -cause may be applied to the fall of families 
and individuals. Luxury, and its constant attendants, 
imbecility of mind and, body, are the canker-worms of 
every political state, whether public or private. 

Luxury naturally makes a rapid progress among all 
ranks of the people. Nothing is so inimical to the happi¬ 
ness and welfare of individuals, families, and nation^ a# 
the giving way too much to luxury. 

The superior classes, who ought to be patterns of tem¬ 
perance and virtue, are too apt to set examples of prodi¬ 
gality and dissipation. 

In these vices, the inferior classes of the people have 
followed their superiors so closely, that, as SiiAKsreaftK 
shrewdly remarks. 


The toe of the peasant conies so near the heel of the courtier, fo 
it galls hi* kibe. 

This is the case not only in luxury and extravagance, 
but most other vices, wherein they seem to pride thfBt- 
selves in being as- great proficients as their superion. 

Hence it highly behoves every man to consider hri son 
case, and endeavour, as an individual, essentially noeeg- 
ssry to bring about a general reformation, on which public 
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an well as. priyhtesgiurity and happiness old y depend; Were this the case, all measures of public ©endue*, 
and consequently, tlmt he should be first solicitous to re- which have private interest or onihitign for 7 

form bis o??rfe.(bqiidu<5t,, and secondly, be jealous of those wbald be checked' is the origin of their existent*,- , ’ 
rights and ? libcrtieff which are his dearest prerogatives; and If these remarks vftte duly and property attended '.|y 
support' 1 them whli a docent but manly fortitude, unawed that destruction which frequently seems suspended/over 
by the frown of tyranny, and uncorrupted by the smite of inq would be averted, end peace and happiness would tlif- 
bribery. ' * fuse their blessings all around; --fi'- „ . 



HUNTING THE GAZELL li. 


The Gazelle or Antelope forms a connecting species 
between the goat and the deer kinds; somewhat resem¬ 
bling the former internally, and the latter externally, ex¬ 
cepting its horns, which are antiulated or ringed round, 
with longitudinal depressions running from the bottom to 
the point.* 

Of all the unitnalj in the world the Gazelle is said to 
have the most beautiful eye, extremely brilliant, and yet 
so meek that nil the eastern poets compare the eyes of 
their mistresses to those of this animal. The disciple 
mentioned in Acts ix, 36, 40,‘ who was raised to life at 
Joppa, was called .Tabitha, which by interpretation sig¬ 
nifies Dorcas or the .Gazelle, from the beauty of her eyes; 
and this iA still a common comparison in the east, “ Aine el 
Cgqzelfi ox “ Ton. have the eyes of the Gazelle,’' is the 
greatest compliment that can .be paid to a fine woman. 
The Gazrtla ts most beautifully formed, and bounds with 
surprising, agility; they are so fleet-that greyhounds, 
tltough reduced excellent, cannot come up to them with¬ 
out the hid of the falcon. The usual method of taking 
the Gazelle is. by hunting it with the falcon or .the' 
ounce, a species of leopard, which takes its prey, not by .1 
its flwitness, but by the greatness of its springs, but 


should he fail in his first essay the game escapes; but it 
is sometimes taken by the following expedient:—a tarns 
Gazelle, brought up for that purpose, is taught to join 
those of its kind whenever it perceives them. When'the 
hunter, therefore, discovers a herd of these animals toge¬ 
ther, he fixes a noose round the horns of the tame one, iu 
such a manner that if the rest butt it they are entan¬ 
gled, and thus preparer! he sends his Gazelle among die 
rest. 

The tame one no sooner approaches,.bat the males of 
the herd instantly sally forth to oppose him..arid in butting 
with their horns are caught in the nooM. Finding himself 
taken, in the snare, terror lends him additional strength 
and activity, and he makes the most vigorous exertions 
to disentangle himself, and escape before the hunter 
can cpme up with him. Its effort Under these circuit, 
stances is proposed for imitation to the person who has 
rashly become surety for his neighbour. 

“ Deliver thyself as an Antelope or Gazelle - from tbs 
hand of the hunter, and as a.biroi Atom the suave, of the 
fpwler"—(Proverbs vi. 5.)—that is; “ Thou bast" impru¬ 
dently .placed thyself in perileus/ciroumstances; suffer so. 
delay, in making an effort for thy release. 0 ■ ;. '.* ;■ 


• Tim G’nielk; agree* with the goat in the texture of the horns, } 
(which haves core in them, and they never east them,) and with the ; 
. asst in die elegance of their form and swiftness. j 


LMtaoK: Printed for the P fo yrtcton.sdd Published by W. CbWAkDi, 
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BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

This county is one of the three that was formerly possessed 
by the CativelaJTX. It is suoposed to have deri sd its 
name from the Saxoh word luck, expressive of great 
abundance of deer, for which this county was formerly 
celebrated. 

Buckinghamshire is bounded on the north by the Thames, 
which divides it from Berks; on the east by the counties of 
Middlesex, Bedfordshire, and Herts ; by Northamptonshire 
on the north ; and by Oxfordshire on the west. It is about 
48 miles in length, 18 in breadth, and 138 in circum¬ 
ference. It contains 8 hundreds, 14 market towns, 185 
parishes, and 615 villages. It lies in the province of Can¬ 
terbury, and the diocese of Lincoln. 

Its rivers are, the Thames, Ouse, and Coin ; the two 
latter are inconsiderable. The Thames waters its southern 
part, the Coin its eastern, and the Ouse the northern. 

The face of this county is greatly diversified. The south¬ 
east part lies high, and consists of a ridge of hills called the 
Chiltern, probably from Chilt, a Saxon name for Chalk. 
The northern part is distinguished by the name of The Vale, 
which is c onsidered one of the most fertile in the kingdom. 

The stewardship of the Chiltkrn Ilu n diu.ds, so fre¬ 
quently mentioned in the public prints, is unproductive 
either of profit or honour. It is merely a nominal oflicc 
under the form, granted at the request of a British senator, 
to enable him to vacate his seat in Parliament. This 
county abounds in wood. Its chief products arc corn and 
butter, but it is most noted for cattle, the business of 
grazing being most profitably pmsued. Its principal ma¬ 
nufactures arc lace and paper. 

Its towns are, Buckingham, Aylesbury, Great Marlow, 
Amnsham, Stoney Stratford , Wycomb, Newport Paynel, 
Colnbrook, Bcaconsfield, Olney , Wendover, Ckcsham, 
Iviny/toc, Risborough, and Winslow. 

lltK'KI 'm o iiam, the county town, is situated on the 
Ouse. It is of considerable autiquity, but is a small place, 
containing only 3000 inhabitants. The most conspicuous 
and principal ornament of the town is the church, which 
stands on the summit of an artilicial mount, which was 
originally occupied by a castle ; but the great object of 
interest and attraction is in the neighbourhood ; namely, 
Stowe, the splendid and princely seat of the Duke or 
Buckingham, ft is about two miles north-west of Buck¬ 
ingham. The gardens of Stowe are considered the most 
elegant in the kingdom. The-most celebrated and populous 
town in the county is Aylesbury. Here is held the Lent 
Assizes and the Quarter Sessions. In the time of the usurping 
Norman, it was a royal manor, granted on the singular con¬ 
dition, that they should find 6traw for the king's household, 
and sweet herbs for his chamber, provide him twice in the 
wiutcr three eels, and thrice in the summer three green geese, 
if he should come there so often. Situated in the rich tract 
named after it, this town has almost an incredible amount of 


and others repaired in the modern style. Eton college wee 
founded in the year 1440, by Usury VI. A singular 
custom is trienaially observed here, called the Mohtbm, 
from tho Mount in the village of Salt-hill, about a mile 
and a half from Eton, to which the whole school march in 
military procession, with colours and music, on Whit- 
Tuesday on which occasion a collection is m&do for the 
Captain of the boys on the royal foundation, to which every 
person present is expected to contribute. The amount of 
the sums usually collected is from 600/. to 800/. This sum 
is given to the Captain, or Senior of the boys, previously to 
his removal to Cambridge. Tho origin of this singular 
custom is lost in obscurity, but it may be traced as far 
back as the reign of Quceu Elizabeth, who, when on a visit 
to tho college, desired to see an account oft the ancient 
ceremonies observed there from the period of its foundation. 
In the list was this procession of the scholars. Morell, the 
author of the Thesaurus, was born at Eton in 1703. 

Ameusiiam, an ancient borough, is seated on the Chil- 
teru. 'The woods on the neighbouring hills render its pros¬ 
pects very delightful. Amcrshain is distant 3 miles from 
Chesham, 5 from Bcaconsfield, and 7 from Wycombe. Ches- 
hain is situated in a pleasant and fertile valley, on the bor¬ 
der of Hertfordshire, and is chiefly supported by its trade 
in lace and shoes. 

Bkaconsheed, a Rmall town, is supposed to have 
received its name from the term Beacon, either indicative of 
the commanding edifice on which it stands, or of the pur¬ 
pose to which that eminence was formerly appropriated. 
Among the monuments in tho church of this place, ig a plain 
mural tablet of marble, erected to the memory of that sur¬ 
prising genius, Kdm v n n Burke; and in the church-yard 
is a tomb of the poet Walker. Coi.nurook, 18 miles 
from London, stands on four channels of the river Coin, over 
cad of which it lias a bridge. It is seated on the great 
road from London to Bath, and is chiefly supported by its 
inns. This town is of considerable antiquity. Part of it is 
in Middlesex. Ivinghoe, a small town, 33 miles from 
| London, stands in a nook between Bedfordshire and Hert¬ 
fordshire, and is surrounded with woods. Great Marlow 
is a small town beautifully situated near the banks of the 
Thames, under the Chiltern hills. This place was formerly 
called Chipping Marlow. The manor of Marlow more an¬ 
ciently belonged to the Earls of Mercia, and was given by 
William the Conqueror to his queen Matilda. Its chief 
manufactures are paper and lace. The neighbourhood uf 
Marlow is beautifully wooded and highly picturesque. 
Near Marlow arc the Temple Mills, where there is a large 
manufacture of copper and brass. The second department 
of the Royal Military College continued here for many years 
until the College was removed to Sandhurst, in Berks, in 
1813. Little Marlow, a village about a mile and a half 
from Great Marlow, was formerly a part of the possessions of 
Edith, the queen of Edward the Confessor. Great Mar¬ 
low is 31 miles from London. This town received its name. 


business. One branch of the business of Aylesbury is that 
of rearing early ducklings for tho London market; and to 
such an extent is this apparently unprofitable trade carried 
on, that in one single season of 6ix weeks tbc sum of three 
thousand pounds is commonly received by those who are 
engaged in it. 

Eton, a large village of this county, situated on the 
Thames, communicating by a bridge with Windsor, is tho 
seat of a college or public school, where youth of the higher 
order are prepared for the Universities. Formerly Emn had a 
very mean appearance, but of late years it has been consi¬ 
derably improved, many of the houses having been rebuilt, 


from the marly soil on which it stands. Wycombe, some¬ 
times called High Wycombe , derives its name from the river 
Wick, which passes through it, and Comb, a valley. On 
each side of Wycombe are some pleasant hills, beautifully 
shaded with woods. In 1724, a Roman tesselated pave¬ 
ment, about 9 feet square, was discovered in a meadow of 
the Earl of Shelburne, now Marquis of Lansdowne, together 
with some Roman coins. In the church of this place Henry 
Htz-Maurice Petty was buried in 1805. It is 29 miles 
from London, 6 from Beaconsficid, and 14 from Uxbridge. 
It is noted for manufactures of paper and lace. Olney, 
on the Ouse, is remarkable only for its church, which has a 
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very flue spire. About ft mile from this town, at Western 
Underwood, was the residence of the eminent poet Cow- 
pjsh. Oiney is 56 miles from London, and 12 from North¬ 
ampton. Stoney Stratford, Risborough, Wendover, and 
Winslow, are all small towns, and of little note. Stoney 
Stratford is seated on the Ouse, and ou the Roman way 
called Wathng-slreet. Risborough is remarkable only for 
some antiquities. Wendover is situated ou a lofty situation 
near the centre of the county. It was the birth-place of 
Sir Henry Colct, Lord Mayor of London, who was the father 
of Dean Colet, the founder of St. Paul's school. Near 
this town is the monument of Whitevlijfv Cross, which 
was erected to commemorate a victory obtained there over 
the Danes. Wendover is about 35 miles from London, 
and five miles from Aylesbury. Winslow is a small place 
of considerable antiquity. Near Winslow are the ruins ot a 
castle, which was built by Kuo n de Bounce, heir to Wal¬ 
ter l) i vvo iti>, the second Karl of Buckingham, about the 
middle of ilie 1 ‘Jth century. In the manor of Crcudon, also 

near Winslow, was Nuttiey Abbey, for regular canons of the 
order of St. Augustine. It was built and endowed by 
Walter Gifford, the Karl of Buckingham, above mentioned. 
Newport Pagnel is situated near the river Ouse, on the 
great road from Loudon to Northampton. It is supposed to 
have derived its name from Lite family of the Pugnclls, 
who lived in the reign of W j i.liam Rufus. Lei and arid 
Camden have both made mention of a castle that formerly 
stood at Newport Pagncl, but of which no vestiges ate 
now discoverable, except the site, which is still called 
the castle ; but there were no remains of this building even 
in the time of Camden. At Crawley, near Newport Pug- 
nel, was a monastery beforo the time of Ed tv a m> uik 
Confessor, which is mentioned in th o Doomsday Book, 
and continued till some time after the Conguesl. This 
county gave birtli to La u v Tkjipi.f, wife of Sir Tiiomas 
Tempi.f., and grandmother to the late Lotto Conn am, 
whoso gardens at Stowe are justly considered among the 
greatest curiosities in England. It is remarked of this lady, 
that though she had no mote than four sons and five daugh¬ 
ters, yet she. lived to see them increased to no less than seven 
hundred persons. W huhchurch, a village about lour miles 
from Aylesbury, is noted as the birth-place of Mr. Bonn v- 
oasti.e, many years professor of mathematics at Wool¬ 
wich, where he died in 1821 . j 

Among the artificial curiosities of Buckinghamshire, the | 
grandest and most truly interesting is the immense refect- • 
ing Telescope of Du. IIeksciiei.l; instead of looking j 
at the object to be viewed, the observer is seated with his 
back towards it, and has it reflected in the speculum of 
the telescope, llcrschcll, whose astronomical researches 
and discoveries place him in the very highest rank of the 
scientific men of this country, resided many years at Slough, 
a small place in this county, mar Windsor. Finding that 
the imperfection of the ordinary glasses was a grand obstacle 
to his progress in discoveiy, he had this telescope made 
under his direction and inspection. In length the tube is 
39 feet 4 inches, and in diameter it is four feet ten inches ; 
the whole is composed of sheet-iron joined without any 
seaming, as the iron funnels for stoves are. This iron is 
three inches and a half in thickness throughout, and weighs 
upwards of a ton ! The concave face of this great mirror 
is four feet in diameter. The telescope thus described is 
suspended in very complex and strong machinery which 
acts upon rollers, these again rest upon two circular brick 
walls, and the whole apparatus receives a circular motion 
merely by the aid of a single workman ; wc scarcely know 
of any artificial curiosity which this country contains at all 


comparable to this immense telescope; the discoveries 
which have been made by its means are both curious and 
numerous, and form some of the most important topics of 
modern astronomy. The ingenious and philosophical inventor 
of it has made many very important discoveries, among 
which is that of the planet, which, in compliinont of his 
genius, is named after him. 

Population of the Towns. * '■ ", 


Buckingham, and parish. . 3,610 

Aylesbury, and parish . 4,007 

Stoney Stratford .. 1,619 

Great Marlow. 4,237 

High Wycombe .. 3,101 

- — , parish. . 3,198 

Cliesliatu, and parish .. 5,388 

Beaconstield ... 1,763 

Newport Pagnel, and parish . 3,38. r > 

Ivinghue, and parish . 1,648 

Wendover ( disfranchised ), and parish.. -,008 

Oliley, and parish . 2,344 

Risborough (Princes), and parish .... 2,122 

Risborough (Monks), and parish . 1,018 


This county sends 11 members to Parliament; vis. 3 for 
the county, 2 for Buckingham, 2 for Wycombe, 2 for Ayles¬ 
bury, and 2 for Marlow. 

The disfranchised boroughs are Amersham and Wendover. 


BIOGRAPHY OF DR. B1RKBECK. 

When an individual rises into estimation, and becomes 
-tinspieiious in the scientific world, every thing relating to 
lim is tendered interesting ; like a new star in the firma- 
nent, nt which thousands gaze with astonishment, and the 
lew limited behold with a scrutinizing curiosity and atten¬ 
tion. 

While the star yet shines, and before it disappears, its pro¬ 
perties, peculiarities, and progress, may be investigated ; it 
s not requisite that we should wait for its exit before wo 
attempt a delineation of its course. 

If to excite emulation, through admiration, be desirable, 
and biography be an exemplary mode of raising that noble 
seniiment in the mind, it is best effected by presenting the 
living emblems to the sight, while yet breathing the. vital 
air, and still contributing to the stores of science. 

Posthumous fame, it is true, does not excite envy,—that 
lever of the faculties cools, when the eye glances at the 
chilling symbols of mortality—where sculptured eulogiums 
alone adorn the admonitory stone; but with emulation a 
different feeling prevails, the feeling of regret, that the flame 
is put out at which many a taper might have been lighted. 

The biographical memoir which we now present to our 
readers, is one among others calculated to gratify the laud¬ 
able curiosity of those who admire genius, and who are 
anxious to trace its growth from the gerin of reason to full 
and complete maturity, in order that they may ascertain its 
nature and nourish its increase. It is a living life still stand¬ 
ing in the splendour of science, and may it loBg remain in 
the sunshine of prosperity 1 

Without wealth, patronage, or family connexions, Dr. 
Bi RK beck, is an instance of what intrinsic talent,industry, 
and perseverance, may effect, when properly directed and 
steadily pursued. Previous to the invention of the Art qf 
Printing, Knowledge was hidden in the arcanum of 
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mystery and darkness, but the Press has provided a Key 
that unlocks the enchanted Chest, and dissolves the spell 
that had long held mankind in durance. 

By this powerful engine, the “ Printing Press," Dr. 
Biiikbeck first brought himself into notice; by tho in¬ 
fluence of its effect, he broke through that obscurity which 
had held many a one in life*long seclusion, and which is so 
poetically lamented by the late Mr. Gray— 

“ Full rainy a gem of purcit ray serene 

The dark unfatUom'd caves of ocean bear; 

Full many a flower is born to blush unseen. 

And waste its sweetness on the desert air.” ^ 

The Press transplants many a wild flower from the wil¬ 
derness to the Garden of Literature , and gives many a gem 
to the splendour of science; the time is departed which the 
poet deplored— 

« When Knowledge to their eyes her ample page 
Rich with the spoils of time did ne’er unroll. 

Chill penury repress'd their noble rage. 

And froze the genial cuftent of the soul." 

Knowledge now spreads like the rays of the rising sun, 
and Education having given appetite to the mind, for 
its sustenance is as eagerly sought tor as that which resusci¬ 
tates the stomach; every breakfast-table is supplied with a 
morning paper; or, if the families cannot afford such a 
luxury, some cheap weekly publication contributes to the 
enjoyment of their taste, and supplies the draught that re¬ 
freshes and satisfies the thirst of information. 

Dr. Birkbeck, who is the subject of this biographical 
article, was born at Settle, in Yorkshire, where his family 
resides, and in or near which he received the rudiments of 
his education. The family of the Birkbecks are of that 
denomination of sectarians commonly called Quakers, 
and have maintained, in all the relations of life, that honour 
and integrity, for which, in plain dealing, and simplicity of 
manners, the members of the Society of Friends have 
always been distinguished. 

After his education at a Yorkshire school, young Birk- 
beck wrs sent to Edinburgh, that modern Athens, at whose 
springs and fountains of learning the aspirants to eminence 
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may drink deeply and effectually. Here he attended tho 
hospitals, and the lectures of the professors in that science, 
which was to qualify him for the future pursuit of fils 
intended profession, namely, that of Medicin e. 

On his coming to London, Dr. Bibkbeck found, like 
many other men of science, that to possess a talent, and to 
profit by it, or to make it known and appreciate it, were very 
different things: wanting patronage, and the advantage of a 
name, he felt himself neglected as a physician; and that 
celebrity Was not to be gained by modest merit alone, espe¬ 
cially when it had to encounter the obstacles that the repu¬ 
tation of such names as Warren, Reynolds, and Vaughan, 
naturally placed in the way; it was well, therefore, that 
the Doctor possessed a decided literary turn, and that lie 
lost no time to put his talents to the test. He became a 
writer to a review, then in course of publication, in which 
some bold criticisms of his production were inserted, and 
with great severity he ^attacked those practitioners who 
seemed to aim at notoriety by innovations on the established 
j system of the medical science; but his indignation was 
either too severely expressed, or too little regarded, as it 
did not give him a passport to the favour of thepnblic, and 
the work was relinquished. In the more immediate duties 
of his profession. Dr. Birkbeck had better success. He 
was appointed physician to the Aldersgate Dispensary, the 
duties of which station he performed with adequate skill 
and attention : and about that time he became a member of 
seveial other medical institutions of the metropolis; and by 
his talents and activity was daily rising into notice. 

Mr. Brougham, now Lord Brougham and Vaux, 
published a treatise on the advantages of education to the 
people at large, and the facility with which it might be 
effected. The plan proposed by the author of this philan¬ 
thropic and philosophical treatise was to encourage applica • 
tion to proper books, and to induce mechanics and others to 
devote their leisure time to the acquisition of useful know¬ 
ledge ; with the view to effect so desirable a purpose, a 
ready access to books was indispensable, and some well" 
qualified instructors were also necessary: these things wc/e 
not to be accomplished without some previous exertions and 
expenses; accordingly subscriptions were set on foot, and an 
institutiou was established for a practical execution of that 
plan, the theory of which had been so ably promulgated : no 
soonerwas the design undertaken, than Dr. Birkbeck em¬ 
braced its object with great seal and ability, and was, in fact, 
founder of the Mechanics’ Institute, which he supported by 
the publication of a periodical work for the use and improve¬ 
ment of its pupils. The lectures given by the Doctor 
enlightened numbers of his hearers, and opened their 
minds not only to the knowledge, but also to the true use, 
of combined science and skill, teaching how to facilitate 
the operation by the help of auxiliary rules mathematically 
demonstrated. 

In this attempt to elevate the mind, and give labour a 
leaven of genius and honour, Dr. Birkbeck. has not 
escaped the animadversions of those censurers who are 
always more ready to deride than to devise anything for the 
amelioration of the condition of the lew fortunate part of 
mankind. 

Objections have been raised, coupled with remarks on a 
kindred, though a more exalted institution, relativo to the 
practice of inculcating knowledge independently of those 
maxims which maintain the orthodox principles of a divine 
revelation ; those objections (we believe) do not continue to 
exist, and when they did exist they would have no hearing 
on the character of Dr. Birkbeck, as a promoter of the . 
learned institution to which this remark particularly refers. 
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Dr Birkiieck is a, member of the Society of Friends, \fury and despair. Interrogation is often found in all 
who, though sincere, warm, aud constant in their creed, are these figures, and serves to render the style very vehement 
not addicted to doubtful disputations on matters of Faith ; But amongst all the oratorical figures, there is none 
and, therefore, looking at the liberal design of universal that contributes more than amplification to express a 
erudition and instruction, he might, iiublauiably on his sentiment in every sense of which it is capable. An im¬ 
part, overlook the necessity o .any exclusive doctrines in portant thought that passes like a flash of lightning 
divinity: for our own part, we readily acquit the philosopher scarcely perceived ; if it he repeated in an aitloss manner it 
Of any design to annihilate religion, because he does not no longer has the merit of novelty. It therefore must’ho 
direct his duel attention to theology. Upon the whole, Dr. presented several times, and each time with different deeu- 
Biumseck may be ranked among those luminaries of an rations; so that the mind being taken up with this sou of 
age who aie especially calculated to benefit mankind, and a.tifice, may dwell with pleasure on the Same subject, and 

through whose industry and intelligence the human race is leceive every impression intended to be given 

destined to receive that full portion of light aud knowledge Harmony, in general, is the accordance of several 
with which the Creator intended to adorn the noblest tilings existing in the same genus. Thus, colours have 
woikoi Ins handmaid --N atuul., whom he has invested harmony in a picture, sounds in music, thouirliU in clis- 
wnh the dominion of the Um v fuse. course, as also have words and turns in style. Cut to .speak 

eloquently, much depends on a strict attention to the ele¬ 
mentary sounds. 

rw vim |.pivri Observe. 'J'he elementary sounds, and the primordial * 

UA W 1 UlllNU. combinations ol language, form a common mass, whence 

... nations have drawn all their words, which they formed 

J iierk is in all good writers a coherent body of natural agreeably to certain laws, introduced among them by cus- 
thoughts, taken from common sense, and derived from the *0111, habit, example, necessity, art, occasion, or chance, 
very essence of the subject. Indeed, it is the essence of the It is proper to observe, in regard to sounds:--!. That 
whole Composition; for it is on this uniform ground that the c more they nppioach to the simplicity of their elements, 
flowers of elocution ate strewed with choice and taste. the sweeter tiny an and easier to pionounco Thai (In’ 
The order in which we place the expressions can have longer they are, the nn. melod" * aie That the 
but two objects in view j cither to give them rnoie grace, or more clear they are, the more nonius. On the contrary 
more energy. But it rarely happens that grace and energy the more they are umpounded, the umir they aie by’ 
arc separated. The anangement of the words contributes haish, and dull. J ’ 

at once to give ease and clearness to discourses, from A.> to the combination of sounds, i must be obseived 

which gracefulness proceeds; and to make the ideas join 'bat the vowel-, which join in unitin' ilicin t,.< eil.tr a ie 

properly, to combine them mutually, proceeds energy. ' always soft; that those which d ( , not j in pioduce a .,,,t of 
When this connexion is sensible to tlie ear and the hiatti s ; that the e i.vounts wi icit join one aimtb t mo 

mind, by the concert and agicement of the Rounds which haish nioie or lc.-s, ircaun* the configuration they ivo t,, 

compose the words, theu results from it the chuim of what the vowel becomes I burned and seems overcharged, 
is called II a rmony. I lie peilecii.ui ol ibis bind onsists in so diqmni U,,- 

lo give force or strength to a sentence, it is soinetiincs | co»<.n*niiU and the vowel.., that they mutually give 
better to repeat the conjunction ; as, ‘‘The characters of ! other con isicncy and dial :be coiiMiiianfr mi- h 

Henry, and John, and James, are tiuly dignified and i tl vowels, and'that ,,wel in their turn cuinh&iu 
majestic." It is also better to suppress one of two veibs; . isli the consonants. 'I lierpf.ni>, in older to ;i l- 
as, “ Complaisance makes friends, and truth enemies.’' write well, we should make choice of words that are emmii ■ 
Among the figures of thoughts, we make a distinction and soft, and at the same time How Ucdv and rightly, that 
between those which excite attention, and those that chiefly are polished without being effeminate, and elevated without 
affect the heart. To move the heart, we must apply to the being humli and stiff. 

mind; and to awaken tho mind, we must interest the ‘ »f »rv i.n.- Style rcMilufi-oin the choice in the collection 
heart. a,:t[ arrangement of v.f.dsJV cording to the laws of bar- 

llie ArosTROriiR is used, not when we direct ourimony, as regiuds the eVvation 01 the simplicity 0 f 
speech to any paiticular person, but when we turn it oil! subject. It is the mama 1, the tone, and the colouring that 
from those we talked to in the beginning, in ordir to speak j 'eign sensibly in a woik, ,.r in any of its jmits. 
to others. We may use this li ure tow aids the living, the ' livery country poasosse a language and a style suited to 
dead, to persons present and absent, and even things the genius of its inhabitants. The principal distinctions of 
inanimate. style arise fioni the. divc.sity of subjects. The same mode 

The figure l*Kosovor*r.i a opens tombs, laisos the dead, of expression would be as inconsistent upon different ocea- 
makes heaven aud eartk speak, and also all beings, ■-.bether sinus, as the same dribs for persons of different ranks or 
real, abstracted, or iiuaginaiy. Among all the turns of for dilleient seasons of the year. A plain ttyle rejects all 
elocution, this is conceived one of the finest. ornaments. It should possess perspicuity aud precision* 

The figure antithesis opposes words to words, and rhetorical figures need not he resulted to. This style is 
thoughts to thoughts. It is a figure -that easily occurs to peculiarly suited to philosophical discussion, which does 
tho mind ; but when it returns too frequently, it mars the not admit of much ornament. Its chief merit is that its 
style rather tbau adorns it. ' meaning is intelligible to all, and that it requiu’s no ex- 

nlanntnrv rirrmnlnmiinns Tl»*» tlrn.O,, .i • 



obtain pardon; deprecation, which jfc 1 ecourse to 
prayers and tears ; communication, which vents itself 
in menaces j aud iMruEq.vrioN, which is expressive of j 


rile middling or florid style has all the clearness of the 
Original, existing from the beginning 
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simple style, and admits of all tho ornaments and all tf- 
colouring of elocution. 

The sublime, style is that which makes nobleness, dignity, 
and majesty, reign throughout a discourse. All the thpug-ta 
in it are noble and elevated, and all the expressions are 
weighty, sonorous, and harmonious. When this style, 
however, is elevated to the utmost extent of its powers, it 
has much of the varieties aud beauties of what is called the 
truly sublime; for the truly elevated style, and what is 
railed sublime, are not exactly tho same thing. The latter 
is everything that raises, seizes, and suddenly disturbs the 
soul. It is a momentary flash. The elevated style may be 
long kept up; it is a lofty strain, it is noble and majestic. 

These several sorts of style are often found in the same 
work, because the subject matter sinking and rising, the style 
which is, as it were, borne along by the matter, must rise 
and fall with it. But we must carefully contrive the pas¬ 
sages and the connexion, to soften and heighten the tints 
insensibly ; except in certain cases, where the matter break¬ 
ing off suddenly, the style is obliged to change abruptly. 

To the styles above mentioned may bo added the 
pathetic, which speaks the language of nature ; but in 
its formation art and labour have no share. There is a 
mateiial difference between painting to the imagination and 
to the heart ; in the latter no effect can be produced, unless 
it seem to be the wot It of nature only. 

Among all the qualities that characterise a good style, 
that "{simplicity surpasses all the others. Nevertheless, we 
must not confound simplicity with bluntncss, for the latter 
is a flight of the imagination which escapes us unawares, 
and sometimes to our prejudice; whereas simplicity, on 
the conliary, induces warmth, energy, and vivacity, and 
is also the language of frankness, freedom, and ease. 


GRATITUDE. 

(I it in n> nr. is the memory of the heart; a thankful 
icincmhianre of kindness received, combined with a generous 
desire to confer pleasure 

(ir.ititudc is a ccitain indication of greatness of soul, and 
nobleness id' sentiment, aud the actions of which it has 
been productive, are among the most dazzling and delightful 
instances of human virtue. We may farther remark, that 
the greatest heroes have over*'been tho most sensible of 
services done to them. Pyrrhus, Alexander, and 
Ai.etioxso, king of Arragon and Sicily, boro constantly in 
memory the most trivial services. 

The eartli yields up abundant treasures to those who have 
hut lent it seed ; and tho rivers roll back into the sea the 
waters which they have received from it in night vapours. 
The animals too which are the noblest in their instinct, are 
those which are the most grateful. 

A truly grateful heart magnifies kindness by its own innate 
generosity, and is not only willing to make the greatest 
sacrifices for one who has obliged hint, but, having done so, 
lemernberstlie favourite lias received, and forgets that which 
lie lias conferred. Ileal gratitude receives a favour with 
confusion, and returns it without measure; and is not the 
less grateful, even if the former benefactor has become an 
enemy. Nay, even his death will only cause the gratitude 
of feeling and action to be tiansferred to his posterity. 

To tell a benefactor that we are grateful to hint, is only 
not to insult him ; it is common civility, but no proof of gra¬ 
titude or adequate return of bis kindness. It is to others 
that we should tell our thankfulness; by doing so, we at 


once evince our gratitudo, and pay a just tribute to the virtue 
of our benefactor. Moreover, vGRatitude begets us friends 
in all who perceive it in ns; for the generous feel a noble 
pleasure in resounding virtuo, and oven the mean will prefer 
to confide in one whose virtue they are not able to imi¬ 
tate. 

When the once proud WotsKT had fallen under the 
displeasure of Henry VIII., his equals deserted, and his 
inferiors despised him; but a private gentleman, named 
Fitz-Williams, whom in the plenitude of his power he 
had patronized, took pnrt with him, and lauded his talents 
and good qualities. Still further to evince his gratitude, 
ho invited the disgraced minister to his country-house, where 
he received and entertained him, with as profound a respect 
as if ho had still been the favourite of his sovereign, and the 
dispenser of wealth and honours. 

This matter being told to tho King, he sent for Fite- 
Wili.i ams, and angrily asked why he had dared to har¬ 
bour Woi.sk y; knowing liim to he accused of high treason. 
“ Sire,” replied tho nohle-ltearted man, “ it is not the dis¬ 
graced minister or the state criminal that I have received 
into my house, it is my benefactor and-protector; he who 
has given me bread, of whom I hold the fortune and the 
tranquillity l enjoy. Ah, sire, if I had abandoned him iii 
his misfortune, I should have been tho most ungrateful of 
men.” 

This gratitude met with its due reward, for his reply 
excited the admiration of the King, who conceived tho 
highest esteem for him. lie was instantly hniyhtcd, ami 
$ik)u after made a Privy Counsellor. 


INGRATITUDE. 

In the catalogue of human vices, there is scarcely one more 
disgraceful or more hateful than that of ingratitude. 
When wc are plunged in misery, and wish for aid, how 
ardent are <>ur prayers for it! Equally ardent should be 
our gratitude towards those who extend to us the aid we 
need, and rid us of the distresses, or the afflictions by which 
wo are-oppressed. But it unfortunately happens, that our 
gratitude terminates with our necessities, and that we 
look with indifference upon kindnesses from which we can 
no longer reap any benefit. We magnify the services which 
wc limy have been able to render our benefactor , and by 
wicked casuistry persuade ourselves, that if he is not under 
an obligation to us, we have at least squared our accounts, 
and made ourselves free from any obligation to him. Even 
this species of ingratitude is truly detestable ; but there 
is another still more so than even this. 

This latter species of ingratitude may he defined to 
bo tho retribution of evil for good. 

The Divine Founder of our religion commands us to return 
good for evil ; which beautiful precept speaks eloquent 
volumes against returning evil for good, i.ike all the rest 
f our vices, ingratitude begets its own punishment. 
ITe who has been ungratefully requited for his kindness, 
becomes at length so disgusted as to close liis ears, and har¬ 
den his heart, to the wailing of the ungrateful, who 
thus deprive themselves of the assistance which they vainly 
crave. 

The voiixc, uncontaminated by bad precept, and bad 
example, areHpely guilty of deliberate ingratitude. They 
do not designemy plant a thorn in the bosom which has pil¬ 
lowed their helplessness, or [loison the stream whence they 
have drunk refreshment and nutrition. But though they 
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are not guilty, of wilful ingratitudb, they frequently, 
though unconsciously, inflict pain upon those to whom they 
are indebted, for tenderness, protection, subsistence, and in* 
dulgence. • In the exuberant gaiety incident to their time 
of life; young persons give a thousand shocks, and cause a 
thousand anxieties to those, whom their every word, deed, 
and gesture, should be calculated to soothe, satisfy and 
delight. , 

If towards our oarthly parents our conduct ought to be 
rigidly respectful, thankful, and affectionate, how much 
more so should it be towards their, as well as our Creator, 
Preserver, and Benefactor! 

Every thought, as well as every word, should he calculated 
to please Him ; and we should dread, as the worst of evils, 
every tiling which can or would be offensive to Him. 

1 no rat it one to God is not less base than i no rati* 
tudf. to our earthly benefactors ; and to the baseness of the 
latter, the former superadds the innocent peril in which it 
involves us. 

or THE 

BUILDINGS AND CITIES OF VARIOUS NATIONS. 

Section I. 

Nothing, perhaps, more strongly attests the greater or 
less civilization >f a nation than the stylo of its buildings and 
the extent of its cities. In proportion ns man becomes 
mure and more civilized, he also becomes more and more 
luxurious ; and in proportion as his luxuriousness and the 
means of indulging it increase, so also does his deAire to in¬ 
crease the internal commodiousness and external ornament 
of his place of abode. 

It is important, therefore, to impress the minds of 
our readers with a knowledge of the state, in various 
nations, of that which affords a criterion so unerring' as 
tlie comparative .civilization of those nations. . It is under 
this impression that we are about to devote a chapter to 
the subject. 

Savage nations are sometimes found m utterly destitute of 
the means, or of the art, of building, as actually to have no 
other dwelling places but the natural clefts of the rock, or 
the cavities formed in large trees, by the continual action of 
the elements during a long series of ages. Few savages, 
perhaps, are now to be found who are so utterly without a 
resource; for civilized man has penetrated-so far into the 
hidden and obacute parts of the globe, that even savage na¬ 
tions have almost universally derived some, though probably 
only an inconsiderable, share of benefit from liis superior 
attainments and experience. Formerly however, many 
savage nations were in this condition. 

Savage nations who do essay to construct themselves 
an artificial shelter from the elements, generally have huts 
of very rude construction. The materials used in construct¬ 
ing them vary, of course, with the situation of those who 
construct them. The most usual materials, however, are rude 
stakes, whoso lower ends are planted firmly in the earth at a 
considerable distance from each other, and whose upper ends 
are lashed firmly together, forming a rather Urge and regular 
cone. These are again interwoven with small twigs, which 
operation, it is remarkable, is performed, even by the most 
completely savage people, with considerable skill and neat* 
ness. When the hut is thus far erected, it is covered either 
with leaves or with clay' worked with watesMMm proper con¬ 
sistency. Which of these materials is uset^Rpends partly 
upon . the taste, but mainly upon the situation, of the 
builders. Whichever of them is used is carefully covered 
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all over, except a small aperture at the bottom for ingress 
and egress, and a hole at the top, which serves instead of a 
chimney. Huts of this kind are universally in use among 
the savages of North America. In each of them a family 
resides; in some as many as two or three families; and a 
scattered grpup of these constitute a wigwam or village. 

In Southern Africa the savage tribes for m their rude huts 
of lient twigs, smeared with a coarse mortar of wnier and 
earth. The shape of the huts of these tribes is almost ex* 
actly that of a bee-hive. They have a hole at the top for the 
egress of the smoke, aud a small aperture at the side to serve 
as a door. Like the North American Indians these people 
kindle their fires upon the naked health in the centre of their 
tent. They consequently are.perpetually enveloped in smoke, 
which seriously damages their sight, and conduces towards 
the shrivelled and prematurely aged appearance observable 
in their features. The African tribes erect their huts in a 
large circle, and the enclosure thus formed is occupied 
by their cattle. A circle thus formed is termed a 
kraal; and since the English missionaries have benevolently 
resided among these people, and weaned them from their 
dirty and ignorant habits, some of these kraals have as neat 
and comfortable an appearance as some European villages; 
though it must be owned that, from the absence of chimneys, 
from the invariable neglect of dividing the huts into two or 
more rooms, and from sundry other circumstances, the 
balance of internal comfort and accommodation is largely in 
favour of the poorest and meanest cottager of the civilized 
nations of Europe. 

The North American tribes of the frozen regions, the 
Laplanders, and the natives of Northern Siberia, generally 
have tents, or huts formed of the lightest materials they can 
collect, for their summer habitations. Such pervious habita¬ 
tions would, however, be of little avail to'them during their 
extremely severe winters. So severe, indeed, is the weather 
which they have to endure during this season, that if they 
expose any portion of their bodies to the cold, during only a 
few minutes, it becomes frozen ; and death, in consequence 
of mortification thus produced, is by no means an uncommon 
occurrence. In winter, therefore, they a*e compelled to m- 
ire to habitations more competent to afford them protec¬ 
tor: from the chilling blasts. These habitations are built 
with thick and massive stones, covered without, aud some- 
imes within also, with turf anti mosses. In the whole 
uilding there is only one aperture, which serves at once for 
door and chimney. The inhabitants of Lapland and Green* 
and guard themselves .-till more completely against the 
sting winds of their cold climates, by having a vaulted pas¬ 
sage of considerable length, and .sometimes built with a 
urve to serve them as the entrance By this means the in* 
;ress of the winds is, indeed, more effectually prevented,: 
but so also is the egress of the smoke, which in civilized 
nations we regard ns being very nearly as important a mat¬ 
ter. Some of the Gieenlandrrs and Laplanders go so far in 
their provision against cold as to build their residences half 
under the earth. In this case, the entrance-place and. 
chimney consist of a hole nearly at the top of the edifice, 
which is ascended without and descended within by means 
of a ladder. The operation of entering a hut of this descrip¬ 
tion must, to our thinking, be very similar to that of going 
down the funnel of a furnace. 

{To be continued.) 
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BERKSHIRE. 

Bf.rksii nu'., an inland county in tin* Oxford cirmit, 
is about .00 miles in length, 2.5 in breadth, and 120 in 
circu inference. 

It is bounded on the south by Hampshire ; on the west by 
"Wiltshire and Uloueestersbire; on the noitli by the Thames, 
which divides it from Bnckinghamshite and Oxfordshire ; 
and on (he east by Middlesex and Surrey. 

It contains 22 hundreds, 12 market towns, 140 parishes, 
ami (171 villages. It lies in the province of Canterbury, 
and diocese of Nalishtiiy. 

It chief towns are. Hr mm sc, A hinydon, Newbury, 
Wnuhor, Wmituye, I lunger ford , Wallingford, Maiden- 
hi.id, and Onhim/ham. 

The air of this county is very healthy. Its chief rivers are, 
the Thames, Kennct, l.oddon, OcKc, and l.amhourn. The 
last, dilteient fiotn other tiveis, is highest in summer, gra¬ 
dually decii ices on the approach of '..'inter, and at last is 
ncatl., if not entiielv, dry. 

This county funnel Iv boasted a superiority in the staple of 
wot.I, hot its chief iininuf.ictiii e-now are sad doth and malt, j 
It- piineipal piodncfs are, wheat, bailey, bacon, and butler. 
Th ■ most fertile p.u tsof thi,e unity are those of the west and 
mitlti'e ; ho! in I lie eastern pait, towards Windsor, -te find 
a eon.-iderahle distiict unciilli .'itted. 'file finest ot Wimlsoi 
hashing and pi tlv been admiieil for its rmal beauties, and J 
the ph asmes of the chase It was partieulai !y the theme ot j 
the iiaimoniiiiis Ron-, a linti\*■ of liinficld, a village in its j 
icinilv. \\ it bin the forest lies the (in nI I’m It, upw arils of 
22 miles in eiieuiiilerence, covered with stalely tiee:-, and j 
Well stocked with deer. 

Ill \ di si., the e.uinl v-to’vii, w a. formerly noted tor its 
abbey, will'll Min I iimdeil by 111 ‘.at I. 11 i" ln.iv noted 

h. i Ks gnat liade, p ti In iilai i. in malt It is delightfully 
situated i.n the liicr Kennel, on the high Bath load. The 
Kei.net joins 1 lie ’I homes, a little hi low the town. This 

i. iuii n Iiim meiiliniied in hHo'vin llm \< ai B7 I, when it 

in dc-iiihed an a loit died I .belonging to the Nt son 

Kims, hut then in the p i >n ot the I > vrs. It was 

!• II i.r !■ ■ t he Danism Rllifi. There w .'in loi inerly a la-tle, j 
w hit li v.u-. held hv Kii,", Si i chi *, hut was atterv. arc ■ 
given up t i l!i n it a II, tie it llukc ot \i.iinaiidv,). 111 .-■ limit 
to an agieeineiit made hefme th" wall., ot Walling hud. 
This cre.i le h i . I.mg .due <• her n d< iiiolishi d, and no liaci s ot 
it aie In he fnind excepting in ill" n line of a street, called 

('a-tle-sticet. The principal --t■ icts, nic extensive, well 
p.i’.ed and lighted, and the buildings in gem ral ate neat and | 
handsome. It i.» abo of considciahle extent, hiis\, gay, and 
lively. It consista of tluee consideiahle patishcR ; vl/., St. 
l.awieiH'o, Si. Mar/, and St. (Jilcs It wa i- formeilv greatly | 
cclcbi.tlcd 1 ir its . uollcn-cliilh maimfactuii":; hut these, 
liuiii a '/.'iiu ty ot caii-cs, have lallen into dec’'.'. It v.as at 
‘Re,'.ding that I'.i i/.\ in in Wnmilllll, Queen of Kn- 
w mi) IN'., was first picscnted to the people as the consort t 
ot their sovereign, in llti-l. It is also lattd as the hiith- 
place of Archbishop laud, who was limn in 1.57.), and 
belli aded on Towir-Ilill in Iti ld ; Sir Thomas \Viiiii.,| 
celehralid tor charities, aim the toender o! St. .luh.n s Col- 
lege. Ox fold, v as ho in lieic in i-l('2, lie same wai that 
C'hiist .pher Columbus di-ci.eied Amhiici. Dr. All x- 
Uli'K, the author ot the bi-i poetical version of the Bs.ilms; 
anil .< i M.i a M I) \ RK r l<, a leained piiutei, weic aKo nativi s 
of Beading. 

El.pit mm founded a Nunnery heie about the year 
Elfrida was the widow of Edgar, and n othei-in-la a t■ > 
King Eliw a itt>, the Saxon called the M.utyr, who was 


j killed by a domestic of Elfrida at her command; and sb« 
is said to have built this Nunnery, among others, to expiate 
the tnuider. At this place, also. King Hen tty I. laid the 
foundation of a stately abbey, about the year 1121, which 
be endowed for the maintenance of 200 monks, of the order 
of St. Benedict, whose annual income, at the dissolution, 
amounted to llhJH/. 14s. 3d. Soon after the endowment or 
this abbey, the Nunnery founded by Elfrida was suppressed, 
and the laid given to the Monastery. William of Malms- 
bury informs us, that this abbey had funds for entertaining 
the poor, strangers, and pilgrims. The last abbot of the 
place was Himsii Ea it kino don. This ecclesiastic refusing 
to deliver up hi.x abbey to the visitors, a charge of high- 
treason was exhibited against him in 1.539; arid he, with 
two of his monks, sulfercd as traitors at Reading in the same 
year, and immediate possession was taken of the Monastery. 

Euller relates an anecdote of one of the abbots of this 
/•lace, which is worthy of lecord. lie ucijunints us, that 
King Henry VIII. having lost himself in the chase on 
Windsor Forest, made down to the Abbey of Reading 
about dinner time; where, having disguised himself, be mu 
at the Abbot's table, in diameter of one of the King’s 
sei vimts, and there bo fed plentifully on a sii loin of beef. 

“ Well fare thy heart/' quoth the Abbot, “ and heie, in 
a cup ol sack, I remember the health of lii.s grace, your 
master. 1 would give an hundred pounds on condition 
could feed so heartily <>n bei 1' as you do. Alas! my weak 
and squeazie (queasy') stomach will hardly digest this wing 
of a small chicken.’’ The King pledged the diiirehniiiu, 
and thanked him foi his good cheer; and at a convenient 
time tetired undiscoveied. Some weeks alterwauls, the 
Abbot being sent for to London was committed to tin; 
Tower, where he was kept a dose prisoner, and for a little 
while fed with bread and Wald, being at the .same time 
way uneasv, full of anxious thoughts, and involving ni 
Ins mind by cvliat possible mean,', he could have incurred Ins 
Majc-tx*s displc nsure. A siiloin of beef being at last -el 
before him. it i. easy to imagine that he did the Intiqht due 

The King, just at this time, walked in from a lob' 
wl.'M be bad 'ccicted bimseif, in older to ok-ci.i tin- 
pri.'ii. i's bell i>. i .hi . Finding (be Abbot’s appetite mm 
| ! ■:■ f<t ov eel, *■ Al, laid, ” exclaimed (lie inotiaic li, “piesenlly 
(lepo-it votir li'iitdrid pounds in gold, else no going heme 
■ ill the days of your life. 1 have been your pli vsiei.in ; . >,. i i 
l.eie, as I lies* rve, I demand my feu ior the same ” Tin 
mi- timislied Abbot thought proper to comply with the tcnn.- 
' of the pi<i| nsilion ; and glad to escape, tetiiined to lie.idlin' 
iig! ter in liemt and in purse than when ho paid thi-. nmi- 
1 ujtr.it ■■ 1 sit to the capital. 

Al Btadlidd, about four miles west of Reading, a monas- 
Idv was built by King l\'A, sc,me time be ore the n-.,r 
ti!i'l; but. bow it continued it docs not appear. 

'1 lie river Unmet scpai a tea the town of Reading into two 
pints, and in its passage forms several excellent wharfs. 
Ibis liver is navigable westward to Newbury, llungeiford, 

Fi ox field, Ac , and forms a communication between the 
Severn and the Thames. Reading is distant from London, 
l.y O.iklnghnni .'ill miles, bv Maidenhead .id*, ami by 
F.gh.im and Windsor I mi-l ;{7 . It is S miles Iron 
Hen. iv, 1.5 from W aliingloid, Di from Basingstoke, an 1 
17 ficiin Newbury. 

Ni wiuritr, situated in a fertile plain, is a very consi¬ 
derable town, watered by the Kennel, winch passes through 
it rear the centre. Its sticets are spacious and well built; 
amt Ik ie is a vc i v huge maiket-plat c, with a good trade. 
Newbury funnerly boasted of its great superiority in the 
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manufacture of cloth. In the reign of Hunky V1H. John 
Winrhcomh. commonly called “ Jack <;/’ Newbury em¬ 
ployed in his own house 100 looms, and on an expedition 
against the Scots, marched to Fi.dddkn Fir.Lt) at the 
head of 100 of his own men, all armed and clothed at 
his own expense. The success which attended the English 
army in that expedition is well known ; and we are. told 
that the famous “ Jack of Newbury,” at the head of his 
little band, bcha.cd with the most distinguished bravery. 
After the war was over, he icturned to his native place, 
and at his own expense rebuilt the gieatesl part of the 
parish church of this town. His descendants remained in 
possession of considerable estates many years after his 
death, the last of whom was an heiress, who married the. 
late I,oh i) Boi.ixd broke. 

Though Wi n ( iicom a was one of the most wealthy trades¬ 
men of Iris time, and lived in the style of a prince, yet we 
find he was deseended of very poor parents, who after giving 
him such an education as their circumstances would admit, 
put him an apprentice to a very rich clothier at Newbury. 
He was diligent in his business, and conducted liimsell 
with Mich propriety ns to acquire the good-will and respect 
both of his master and mistress, and also of all who I new 
him. When tu arly out of his time, his master died : soon 
after which, his mistress, though young, riili, and pressed 
by several suit oih, made choice ol her apprentice John for a 
husband. His wife dying ill n few years aftei, “ .l.ti'K or 
Nkwih'Iiy ' 1 man ied one of his maid-servants, whom lie had 
noticed for her good sense, modesty, and prudence, prefer¬ 
ring her to any more noble or wealthy match, in the same 
manner as his mistress had before piefencd him. lie 
died at an advanced age, universally regretted, as he was 
universally beloved, leaving great riches to his wife, children, 
and all his relations, as well as many considerable sums to 
the po >r, to whom lie was exceedingly kind and charitable. 

About the year 1397, Donning ton ('n\tlc, near Newbury, 
became the property of t’u \ i ( I k, the father of English 
poetry, who settled here in order to taste the sweets of con¬ 
templation and rural retirement, having spent the incnD-xt 
part of his life in the hurry of business, and intrigues of a 
court, during which time he had severely experienced the 
mutability of fortune. Here he spent the last two or threi 
years of his life in a felicity he had not before known, hut 
on the death of the King, going to court to solicit the con¬ 
tinuation of some grants, lie fell ill, and died in London, in 
tile year 1-Ifill. 

Two battles were fought near Newhmy, between the 
forces of (Ti.vui.rs 1. and the I’ailiament, in If)I3 and! 
I(i-IT; in the fust of which, the excellent Lord Falkland 
was slain. Nmvbury is .'")<> miles trom London, 17 from 
Heading, and 2(> fioiii Oxford. 

Windsor, the present seat of royalty, is beautifully 
situated on a gentle ascent on the south-side of the Thames. 
It consists of several streets, and is well paved and lighted. 
Windsor is greatly celebrated for its magnificent castle, 
which was originally built by William the Conqueror, 
who, with a very wise policy (for the times in which he 
lived), erected strong castles in such parts of England as pie- 
seiited natural advantages of position. H i n ry tub First 
greatly added both to the extent and the strength of the 
origiual building, and the succeeding monarelis made it their 
usual residence alternately with the Tower of London. 
Edward iiie First, instead of merely adding to the 
building, had the whole taken down, except the Tower, 
and erected Windsor Castle and St. George’s Chapel, 
nearly as we now see them. Subsequent monarch* made 
some alterations and went to vast expense in furnishing and 


decorating the interior ; but until his late Majesty, Guo roe 
the Fourth, caused the whole to be restored, and some 
portions to be added in a style corresponding to that of the 
main pile, nothing of consequence was done to the exterior 
of this edifice. As now seen, it consists of two wards or 
courts, separated by a massive round tower, called the 
Middle Ward; the two former wards being surmounted by 
several Gothic tow'ers, and defended by batteries. Tho 
whole area of the castle includes a space, of nearly thirteen 
acres of land, situated upon a gentle hill, which commands 
a very extensive view, from the level nature of the surround¬ 
ing country, and leaving its base waimed by the Thames. 
The highest part of the castle is the round tower in the 
upper court. This i-. appropiiated to the residence of the 
Governor, generally a nobleman distinguished by his military 
rank and achievements; and r-omiiiaiids a view of no fewer 
than twelve counties, as well as of the metropolis. Of all (he 
loyal residences, this is the grandest, and the most com¬ 
pletely adapted for the sojourn of the King of England ; and 
now that the exterior has been icpaiied, anti the interior 
furnished under the directions emanating fiom the consum¬ 
mate taste of Geoigu IV., it would be difficult, perhaps im¬ 
possible, to point out a residence in all Europe at all compai- 
able to it. St.Geurgo’b (.’Impel, founded by Edward the Third, 
is in the very best style of pointed architecture. The giand 
ornaments of the interior of the castle are its pietuies, 
which are all originals, and from the hands of the most calc¬ 
inated ma..(ers of the art. Some of them are extiimelv 
valuable. Seen from the forest, towards the (lose of a sum¬ 
mer r\cuing, this magnificent structure elicits tin* utmost ad¬ 
miration, arid awaken", sentiments of the purest and loftiest 
desi ription. On the declivity of tin* hill adjoining the 
castle, is a most beautiful ten ace, 1X70 feet in length, which 
is justly esteemed one ol the noblest walks in Eiiiopc. Its 
prospect bom the loimd towci is particularly enchanting, 
from width the beholder can look into the counties of links, 
.Middlest .! , /*,\M\t, Herts, llucks , tbifnrd, II ills, Hants, 
Hinny, Sussex, Kent, and lied ford. 

In St. George’s Chapel was interred ITi.nuv VI. in 1 171 ; 
;ts also was Eduard IV. in J-IS.'}. Henry VIII was 
buned heie in 1.0 Hi ; and Ciiari.i x the Fiist, alb r hi* de- 
| capitation at Whitehall, vas buried here in 11 i 10. Jnnx 
Cili'Rt him., the illustrious Duke of Marlborough, died 
at Windsor in 1722. The universally lamented J’linccss 
Cm tin. (jtte of W aiis was interred here in 1S17 ; 
Croat .e HI. after a reig r of sixty years, aged eighty-two, 
was interred here in lix.S; and his son Geo iu. e IV. in 
1800 . 

At a little distance from New Windsor, stands Old 
Wirnlioi, which Camden .- has been falling into decay 
ever sim s the time of Edward HI. At (he conquest, Old 
Windsor contained 100 houses. Near Windsor are also two 
parks ; one called the Little I’ark, and the other the Great 
Park, adjoining which is an extensive tract called “The 
Forest.” Windsor is 22 miles from London. 

Maidenhead, situated on the banks of the Thames, 
over which it has au elegant bridge of 13 arches, is partly 
iu the jfcrish ot C'ookhani, and partly iu Bray. It was 
formerly'called South Haling ton. It is seated on the great 
road from London to Bath, and is noted for its inns, and for 
its great trade in timber and malt. This place was first 
raised from its obscurity by its bridge, which was first 
erected here about the year 1297. Before the erection of 
(he first bridge, travellers used to cross the Thames at a 
place called Babham End, about two miles north of Maiden¬ 
head, where there was a ferry. Maidenhead is 2(3 miles 
from London. 
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Wallingford, a very ancient town, was formerly a 
place of gieat magnificence; but at present it is of small 
extent, containing only about 2000 inhabitants. It had a 
strong castle, which was besieged in sain by Srr ph r n ; 
and here, that king and Henry If. concluded a treaty of 
peace in 11/>0; by which it was stipulated that Stephen 
should enjoy the crown during his life, and that Henry 
should succeed him. It had formerly twelve churches, but 
these were reduced to three in the time of Rich a ki> the 
Second. It is now chiefly noted for its trade in inalt. It 
is 4/5 miles from London, 13 from Oxford, and it) from 
Reading. 

Hunokrforh is a small town on the western extremity 
of the county, bordering on Wiltshire. It is noted for the 
best trout in England. Earring don is noted for the 
death of Alfred the Great, who died here in the year 900. 
Ron put, Earl of Gloucester, erected a castle here in the 
reign of King Stephen, but that monarch, after some re¬ 
sistance, reduced and levelled it with tlie ground. Imme¬ 
diately in the vicinity of the town is Farringdon Hill, which 
commands a rich and extensive view over different parts of 
Oxfordshire, Gloucestershire, and Wiltshire, in addition to 
the whole of the beautiful and interesting vale beneath. 
About two miles north of Farringdon is Badcot Bridge, of 
gieat antiquity and venerable appearance, but more par- 
tieulaily iiiteiestiug fmm the relation it bears to history. On 
this spot, a niemoiable battle was fought in the year 1337, 
between ItoiiKUi or. Vkiik, Marquis of Dublin, the liighly- 
hmoured favomile of Richard II., and the discontented 
15.x hons, beaded by Tiiom »s Duke of Gr.oiHT.sTRK, the i 
Earl of Di kiiv, afterwards Hf.kkyIV. The troops of 
the favourite were routed, and he himself only escaped by 
plunging on horseback into the Thames, and swimming 
actoss tlic stieam. 


The Population of the principal Towns. 


Reading . 15,.10.5 

Abingdon. 5,‘259 

Newbury. 5,977 

Windsor . 7,1 o;i 

Wantage and Parish. 3,232 

Hungcrford. 2,233 

Wallingford. 2,407 

Oakingiiam and Parish . 3,139 


This county sends nine members to Pailiament; viz., 
for the County, 2 for Windsor, 2 for Reading, I for Wal¬ 
lingford, and 1 tor Abingdon. 



MIL El' 


Want a., f, formerly a Roman station, is noted for being 
the biitti-place of Am'kkd tiif Gri'.at. It is also noted 
as being the birth-place ot Risooe Riiti.fr, a contempo¬ 
rary and fellow-pupil of Dr. Wa its. 

OiKiMHitM, a small town near Reading, is noted as 
the hiilli-plaee of .Mr. Cu ut w i: t,I., the autiior of a volu¬ 
minous dazetterr, who was born there in 1743. As Oak¬ 
ingiiam is the only town in Windsor Forest, all t e forest 
comtH nre held here. Oakingham is 32 miles from London, 
and 8 from Reading. 

Among the most memorable persons of Berkshire, were 
Geoffrey or Monmouth, the noted historian, and Abbot 
of Abingdon Monastery; Kir Thom is IIuNGKRFOiin, the 
first speaker of the House of Commons, a native of Ilunger- 
ford ; Sir Jons Holt, who for many years was laird Chief 
Justice was a native of this county. He was one of the 
ablest lawyers this country ever produced. 

Among the antiquities of Berkshire not already no¬ 
ticed, are the traces of a large Roman camp, commonly 
called Cmsar’s camp, at East Hampstead, near Oak- 


A.wong the most vain.tide animals to man i h< sheep, 
as it supplies him will) food and clothing. 3 male is 
distinguished by the name of Ham, (lit fetnal is called 
Ewe, and her young Lamb. •'nnn their great utility to us, 
they have been greatly multiplied in every quailer of the 
globe. The Ewe produces vet y year one Lamb ; .some¬ 
times, but seldom, two. ’l l ir flesh allotd.s us excellent 
food ; and their wool, how many hands does it employ 
How many thousands does it give bt<ad to, in manufac¬ 
turing our cloths, our stalls, our stockings, our hats, &c 
Of all these fabrications, some arc line and dear ; others, 
coarse and cheap. I‘s bowels serve us for making stiings 
to musical instruments, such as violins, hatps, and tormany 
other propose*. The. skin of the Sheep is also of consider¬ 
able value, and answers for making breeches and binding 
books ; it is also made into parchment. 


inghairi. 

A iii xo don is a place of considerable antiquity, having 
been famous for the residence of some of the old^itiTisn 
Kings, as well as for a Synod held there in the tme of the 
Saxons. It was formerly remarkable also for possessing 
one of the richest abbeys in England, from whicli it took its 
name. Geoffrey of Monmouth and Edward the 



Martyr are said to have been interred here. The town is 

neatly built, and consistsof several well-paved streets, which MAIL COACH, 

centre in a spacious area where the market is held. It is - 

chiefly noted for its manufacture of sacking, sail-cloth, and M/ Coaches were set up by government for the 
malt. It is fi miles from Oxford, 55 from Lundc 10 ] speedy conveyance of letters and small parcels of value, 
from Wantage, and 10 from Wallingford. which require great care and safety, and also for transmit- 
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ting specie, when that is necessary to l>e done, from the 
metropolis to any part of the country, or from thence to 
London, in payment for merchandise, or in the process of 
trade and dealing. Passengers also were lonnerly con¬ 
sidered more safe by travelling in those coaches than by the 
vehicles then on the roads called Heavy Coaches, and the 
rapidity with which they accomplished their journeys made 
it desirable to go by them when expedition was required ; 
the safety they afford consists in the regulation under which 
they are placed, and the competent guard by which they 
are always attended; hut since the roads have been so 
much improved as they have lately been, many coaches 
belonging to private persons or companies of speculators 
have rivalled the mails in speed and accommodation, if not 
in safety : the horses by which the mail coaches are drawn 
are provided tiorn the best breed of roadsters, and the gear 
and tackle are carefully kept in good order and repair, no 
expense being spared to render them free from accidents on 
the journeys. Other coaches may be as well equipped by 
their proprietors, but perhaps every one cannot so well 
allot (I the expense of substantial materials, for the eonsti ac¬ 
tion and repair of their carriages and harness, nor the pur¬ 
chase and maintenance of cattle to expedite them on the 
road. 

The term mail-coach is deiived from their carrying the 
mails or hags of letters, which they have to deliver to the 
diflerent postmasters at certain stations called post towns. 
In various parts of Great Britain and Ireland, the word 
mail, signifies also armour or defence, and therefore as 
these coaches are protected by a guard well armed, they ' 
may appropriately be called mail coaches. j 

The appearance of these e inches mi the road is somewhat [ 
imposing, exclusive of the advantages they allotd for corn*- , 
sponcU’nccs between merchants and manufacturers, and to 
commerce in general; they have a noble look; and tend to | 
enliven the roads upon which they inn. The elegance and j 
grandeur of one of these vehicles may he seen in the repio- I 
sentation given by the cut, but they are objects of daily ap¬ 
pearance, and only less noticed because they are so, never¬ 
theless they afford a striking instance of the value of 
mechanism, anti show to what extent improvement foi 
public convenience may be carried. 


OF Till'. 

BUILDINGS AND CITIES OF VARIOUS NATIONS. 

Suction I. 

Continual from jwgr .'SOI. 

Tut. Esquimaux tribes, inhabiting Northern Geoigia, 
make the extreme cold from which they need protection 
aid thorn in procuring it. They have, of course, an immense 
quantity of snow, and tlm extreme intensity of their climate 
hardens it, almost as soon as it roaches the earth, almost to 
the consistency of marble. Cutting the snow while in this 
condition into large blocks, as we cut stone in this country, 
they build their huts with it, closely lining the inside with 
skins of beasts, moss, and blanches of trees. Though the 
exterior of these huts is thus formed of a material the very 
sight of which makes us natives of a more temperate climate 
driver, it is said, by those who have had ample opportunities 
of ascertaining the fact, that these huts are not merely 
endurable during the winter, but exceedingly snug and— 
save the unpleasant effects of the smoke — comfortable 
habitations. 


I n the frozen regions each hut commonly contains two or 
three families; and it is by no means uncommon for the 
domestic animals belonging to them to share their accom¬ 
modation, and to increase the squalid filth of the whole. 
Au extensive skin of a beast serves as a kind of curtain to 
divide the populous hut into as many portions as there are 
families, during the night; but in the day-time these are 
taken down, and they promiscuously mingle in the hut, and 
enjoy the warmth and light afforded by a large turf lamp ; to 
supply which with oil is one of the most indispensable and 
attentive cares. 

The savage nations of the Torrid Zone have, in the con¬ 
struction of their habitations, a very different object in "ieiv 
from that which is aimed at by the people just named. In 
the Torrid Zone the air is the welcome gu*-.xt of eveiy hut; 
what the inhabitants wish to guard against are the rain and 
the dews; which ill hot climates produce the must perni¬ 
cious and frequently latal effects upon the human frame. 
In nearly all the parts of the. Torrid Zone the huts are con¬ 
structed of whole or slit canes, very neatly twisted. The 
frame-work of the hut being completed of this material, 
in this manner the outside is covered with leaves, and the 
inside lined with light mats, well calculated to resist the tie- 
mendous torrents common in these parts dining what is < m- 
phatically called “ the rainy season.” Thc«e lints are in 
common use among the very poorest people in Hindustan, 
and even in some parts of China. 

Half-civilized nations do possess somewhat more of the 
principles and the result of architectuie than mere savage... 
But the superiority in this lespect is chiefly observable in 
the dwellings nl the gnat, and in the temples dedicated to 
superstition. The habitations <d the pnoi sio in novise 
supcrioi to th i-e of the >'<moiality of savage nations ; and to 
some of them, those ni Poluu-sia tor instance, they aie de¬ 
cidedly interior, uln ihci a- :♦ ;■ :it(Is the ingenuity of 11 < • r 
stiuctuie, t.r the an.. uftumfort tin y nil.ml to their oc¬ 

cupants. Such is ll:eia‘-e in iun-t, if not m all, of ll,e liali- 
civili/cd nations oi .l-ia, in Poland, in Btissia, and thinugl.- 
onl a verv eonsideiable portion nl Austria, Geiimwij, and 
Ireland. > 

Mere lnit'1 hotels, the flooring of which is formed Ir. the 
natural eaitli, and is consequently in a stale of 1111 hole- 
some dampness dm ing the gi eater poll ion of the yeai, an 
the divi llmg-plaees the poorer dassi s in all these coun¬ 
tries. .Straw or heath issliewod over the floor, and in many 
t ises serves not mere!-, as the only carpet, hut also as the 
only bed of the wretch' t peasantry. This is almost gene- 
tally the ease with the \.i ty poor peasants of Ireland, 'those 
v retched lied accommodations are frequently icndeii <1 still 
more comfoithss and filthy, by being shared with their cows, 
liaises, and pigs. It wo. id be an act. of real usefulness to 
persuade the common people of all countries to impiove the 
construction of llu-ir buildings, and to make clean inc-s a 
poitinn of their domestic economy. Tln« would ho bene¬ 
ficial, not merely in increasing the emulous of the people* 
themselves, who are so accustomed to squalid ness and ill 
accumulation that they would probably feel both diflieitlty 
and rep^aance on their (list essaying to exchange them for 
cleanliness and comfort, hut also in diminishing the pieva- 
lence and the virulence of contagious disorder-.. In many 
countries, however, insuperable obstacles exist to effectually 
ameliorate the condition of the extreme lower ordeis in 

* For the cause of the existence of such a striking ptimf of 
(Cini'-htuhn i ism in a eouutiy so geographically near to, ami so 
politically identified with, Kuclaiul, see our remarks on Ireland in 
the articles “ of Learning," and “ of Agriculture.'' 
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this respect. Ireland is one of these countries. So tho 
mutrhly accustomed are the people ol the lowest clar?* in lie 
i.'iu.l t>. tie ii on.i melt lie. 1 il t If <u li'iug ilmf . 1 1 . ■. n 
with a suspicions and iiul'rieiidly eye any attempts >n. i Ii 
nevolent and wealthy persons make to improve ii. In some 
(fails of lielaml the neatly while-washed and snhstantiallv- 
inriiiblied cottage is to be seen, and even small villages, con¬ 
sisting of similar neat and healthful dwellings, aie to be 
found upon some estates. Hut the owners of these estates 
have only succeeded iu causing these beneficial improve¬ 
ments to be made after an enormous expenditure of money, 
and after encountering obstacles, and overcoming opposition, 
sufficient to dishearten and disgust any one not possessed of 
a mind of the very highest order, both as to benevolence 
and energy. And the examples thus nobly set are so far from 
exciting a laudable and useful emulation, that they are rather 
the subjects of a malevolent feeling in the mind; of the mass 
if the l.uei orders towards the wealthy and benevolent 
lainl. wnt'i's who h no originated them ; and of a feeling of 
i. * in ei i pt, if u it of hatred, towards those who have been 
>h to live under such landlords, and w ise enough 
leant,me of the oppoitunities benevolently (dieted 
to ilii-m ! )i piomoting thcii social happiness and welfare. 

Hut th mgh lii • Vviy lowest ordeisof half-civilized nations, 
mill soini tin- tine class even in civilized nation* 

(bus wiei xlly accoiniuoil'iled as 1/ <1 welling-pl ices 
superior di \eiv d'" tly situated. This is the 

va-e even in half-civilized nation;, nd it is still 
strikingly so in civilized ones. 

The great proficiency which such nations lia/c made in 
the aits enable lliein, and the luxury engendered by coiti- 
jnenc inclines them, to make the dwelling-places ot all 
lank.s fiiibslaiilial ami convenient, and those ot each rank to 
(litter liom each other more in extent and ornament than in 
positive- usefulness. 

In higldy-eivilized monarchical governments the ait oi 
building always attain.) to a vciy high degree of perfection. 
For, in addition to the piule of wealth and nobility, there is ( 
fuipcrnddcd the pride of momuchy, and ot tho,e who live 
beneath its s\v ay. The liou' u of a substantial and inde- 
pvndcnt fanner in England, tor instance, possesses all the 
actual com foils reipiisire to the perfection of a dwelling- 
place as fully as the m.iie spacious and ornamental mansion 
of the wealthy peer; which, again, contains all the re¬ 
quisite accommodations iu fully as great perfection as the 
stalely and beautiful castle at Windsor. Hut the fire sub¬ 
jects of a limited monarchy think, and justly too, that llicir 
i uler ought to be lodged in a style of magnificence propor¬ 
tionate to bis high dignity and great usefulness. This 
and liommiahle feeling it is that gives birth to the magni¬ 
ficent and stately palaces which adorn the limited monar¬ 
chies of Europe, and in which England especially excels. 
The purit y of the Protestant religion is such that its professors 
requite no external pomp or unmeaning, though splendid, 
ceremonials to lure them to pious exercises. Hut a people 
who have just notions of what is due to the dignity of their 
tcinpoial monaich, can scarcely he deficient in their ideas of 
what is due to the honour of his ard their God, CrdStor and 
Preserver. Accordingly, temples still mote spacious and 
still more massively grand than the palaces of tempoial 
kings, ate consecrated to the worship of the great Creator ot 
all things. The demand for buildings of this kind has 
created a distinct profession, which dedicates its studies 
and its exertions to the erection of such edifices Though 
the fame, hallowed and increased by the lapse of long ages, 
has given to the names of the great architects of Greece and 
Italy a greater individual splendour than is attainable by 


any modern, it may very fairly be questioned whether any 
u nion could ever boast such a galaxy of architectural talea* 
>- 'i - - ••ii pi.nluceo and fostered in Eogland. 

1 >m .iich.ie is have not merely copied all that antiquity 
h.is ieti woitli copying in architecture, but they have infi¬ 
nitely improved it. To its elegant lightness they have given 
•solidity and stiength, and to its massive proportions they 
have given a light and graceful beauty ; and there are at 
the present moment innumerable buildings in England 
which nothing but our natural and pardonable, if not 
laudable, piejudice in favour of the works of antiquity, 
prevents us fiom acknowledging to be equal, if not superior, 
to the best and most-admired among them. We must not, 
however, forget that we have undertaken to write an histo¬ 
rical sketch ol the state of building and not a critique upon 
it. To the former subject, then, we will now return. The 
cities of Europe have, of course, different degrees of per¬ 
fection ; hut as a whole they must be acknowledged by all 
candid and competent judges infinitely to surpass those of 
all other paits of the world. They have a greater abtind- 
j anco of huge and ornamented buildings devoted to public 
land charitable purposes; they are more in number; and both 
as regards thcii whole extent and the size, plan, and beauty 
of their squares and stieets, aru unequalled, if not inimitable. 

The continental cities abound in great and beautiful pub¬ 
lic buildings; but here our etilogium of them must terminate: 
for the streets are almost invariably planned in a most im- 
lu-althfu! and incommodious scantiness of width, and they are 
fot the most part destitute of side pavements for foot passen¬ 
gers, who are thus exposed not only to considerable incon¬ 
venience and annoyance, but also to very considerable peril. 
These cities, too, from being built so narrowly, aru exceed¬ 
ingly dark, crowded, and unwholesome; and have all the 
obstacles to commerce and convenience, and all the lurking 
places for crime and disease, which the city of London had 
previously to the occurrence of that fire which destroyed so 
very large and important a portion of it, and which, though 
it was at the time justly ipgardetl as a national calamity of 
great magnitude, has ultimately proved to have been a very 
great blessing.” 

(7'o he nmtinued.) 


THE RACE HORSE. 

Tin-', portrait represents that famous horse Eclipse, 
of mi much celebrity in the annals of sporting, whoso 
strength and swiftness gave him the victory over many com¬ 
petitor.-. iu tin- nice, lie is one of that noble species of 
animals that have been given to man for his use, but too 
often, it i> to be feared, abused by him. No animal is 
more tractable nor moro useful than the Horse, and he pos¬ 
sesses a great .share of sagacity, both in understanding, and 
obeying his rider or driver, and also in leinembering the 
roads by which lie has travelled, and the places at which he 
has been accustomed to stop. The horse is naturally eouia- 
geuiis among quadrupeds and in the field of battle, where 
lie shows the most undaunted icsolution, undismayed by the 
roar of cannon or the point of the bayonet, and this is not 
insensibility, but actually the same sort of animation as that 
which (ires the human breast in the heat of conflict, and ia 
the midst of danger Yet, like many a human hero, the 

* The plague, which previous to that fire was a complete an* 
[ mul scourge, has never since made, its appearance. 
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Horse is subject to fear from trifling causes : the rustling of j 
leaves on the boughs of a tree; tl sudden appearance of' 
any strange object, or an unusual mind, will fill him with 
terror, and put him to flight; equally alarmed has many a 
brave man been by an unexpected surprise, or an event of 
comparatively little importance, these seemingly irreconcil¬ 
able qualities exist in man as well as the Horse. 

The Part/nans arc supposed to have been the first people 
who tamed and subjected the Horse to their use and ser¬ 
vice, and appearing mounted in the field before theii ene¬ 
mies, gave rise to the idea of that fabulous monster the 
Centaur, as they imagined the man and lloise to homily 
one animal. In Arabia tin* lloise is highly esteemed, and 
the Cossaes of the likrane, in the Hus-dan dominions, are 
said to value tin ir horses above all that they po>ses, beside, 
inauy instances of which have been ielated by travelleia 
Another trait in the disposition of the lloise, is the eaie lie 
will take not to do harm or injury to any living thing - that 
may fall before him ; for if at full speed his will enikavoiir 
to step aside, or step over the prostrated man or animal of 
any kind, and will not wantonly tread upon it if lie can 
possibly avoid it. Such is the character id’ this noble and 
useful beast in his life, and at his death his hide furnishes 
a material for the workman to make tiappings lor his 
survivors. 
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DORSETSHIRE. 

Dorsetshire is a maritimo county in the western cir¬ 
cuit. It is bounded on the west by Devon, on the r rth by 
Wilts ami Somerset, on the east by Hants, and on the south 
by tlie British Channel. It is about 50 miles in length, 36 
in breadth, and 1.00 in circumference. Its form is very 
irregular. It is divided into 34 hundreds, and contains 300 
parishes, and 18 market-towns. It lies in the province of 
Canteibury, and the diocese of Bristol. 

This is one. of the pleasantest counties in England, and 
the soil is ncli and fertile. The air is in gpncral healthy ; a 
little sli.up on the hills, but mild and pleasant in the val¬ 
leys, and on the coast. The noitliern part, which is divided 
by a range of bills from the southern, was formerly over- 
spiend with forests, hut now affords excellent pasture for 
cattle; whereas the southern part, which consists chiefly 
ut line downs, feeds an inert (lil)le number of sheep; while 

port towns lornisli an abundance ot fish. This county 

ilso noted fur its uianufacluios of flax and hemp, of which 

ic are large cpmuliiies giown, pailicnlaily about the vil¬ 
lage of Hindi d towards lleauiiiister. The Dorset 

s.lnepaie highly esteemed tm their mutton, and also for the 
fin. ness, slioi tness, and close texture of their wool, which is 
lunch ic'd in the m.uinfaciiire of broadcloth. The greatest 
|M■ i[tinn ui' the land ot this dainty is appropriated to pas¬ 
tille the arable is estimated at about one-third, and the 
W a-l it aim ,1 imr-ninlh. 

chief livcis am the Stour and the Frame. The 
St< ise.s in : im inetshire, and passes by Sturminster 
and lllamlfoid, and lalU into the English Channel at 
< hn\S him h. The I'mme flows by Dorchester, and falls 
into 1’iml llailmiir, near Wateliain. 

Its < liicf towns aie, Dolton sri:tt, B.'andford, Wey¬ 
mouth, lit nljuirt, llrtuninsti r, I’nifr Castle, Poole, f.y’tie 
Jlrt/ts. Slt,tj irsl'itni. Slut hot lie, \'im borne, Wnrcham, \ 
( 'ruii/wui ur, Slurnniish r, and Mrleombt: Rn/is. 

J to lit ill Mi.it, the county town, i onsists principally of 
liree spa- i. issti eels, ti hicli joiii eat It other about the middle, 
anil well paved, neat, lean. The immediate 

vicinity of the town is Miimundcd n it h agrt cable walks, 
planted with mws office.-.; and the biiinmmliiig country, for 
the most putt, is level and fnutliil. This town is very an¬ 
cient, as it was occupied by the llo'i ins, for we fintl it 
nieiilioned in the Itineiarv <>! A ion i \ r ,, under the name 
of Duriwrnriti; ami by Pioi.i-atv, by that of Dtnnium. 

It suffeicd gieaily in the. D.mnli wars, and also by lire, 
which, in 1613, destroyed piopeily exceeding in value 
‘200,000/. Near Dorchester is the .small village of Kingston 
Bussell, noted as being the native placcof John Russell, 
the fust Furl of Ih <ij\n tl. He was first introduced at 
court in 1108, by l’liiue, Archduke of' Austria, who 
had been coiiipelled by isliissot weather to put into 1 Vvy- 
moulh, and upon which nri asion he had been bigldy enter¬ 
tained with (lie company and conversation of ,M r . Hr 
sm.i. He was raised to tlu peerage by Henry VIII., 1 
in 1.030. 

Lymk IIkoih, about 250 yeais ago, was so inconsider¬ 
able a place, that it was visited only by a few (islieimen, 
hut it is now become a place of great fade, and is much' 

■ (sorted to for sea-bathing. In 1635, the Dt s r. of Mon- j 
Mon li landed line on his iil-judged design against James 
II., wliich terminated in his own destruction, with that of 
many Olliers. 

Wk.yjtoi. iii, a considerable town, is situated at the 
bottom of a semiciicnlar hav ot more than two miles in: 
extent, and is a v ell-frequented pmt defended by the two; 


castles of Sand ford and Portland. It is 8 miles from Dor* 
Chester, and 128 from London. 

Blanpeoiid, a neat and thriving town, is beautifully 
situated on the river Stour. This town has given birth to 
several very eminent characters, among whom were W. 

I Wa ee, archbishop of Canterbury, and Christopher 
1 Pitt, one of the most eminent poets of his time. Pitt was 
horn in 1639, and died in 1748. About a mile from this 
place, is the small village of Blandford St. Mary, noted 
as toe bitth-place of the celebrated antiquary Broww 
Willis, whose chief v ork is his ** History of Cathedrals.” 
Blandford is 10 miles from Shaltcslniiy,9 from Wimborne, 
J.3 from Poole, 1(3 from Dorchester, and 103 from London. 

Su ic it horn f. is a town of some note, and of very consi¬ 
derable antiquity, having been erected into a bishopric by 
In a, king of tlio West Sarons, in the year 704. The cele¬ 
brated Ahsku Men even sis, who wrote the life of Alfred 
tii k (Jurat, and assisted thatkingin his literary pursuits,’was 
a bishop of Sherborne. The bishopric of Sherborne continued 
till the time uf William the Conqueror, who repioved the 
sec to Old Sarum, now Salisbury. Its greatest ornament 
is its magnificent church. It is also rioted for its castle, 
which was built by Hoc.i it, the third bishop of Salisbury, 
when this county was part of that diocese. This castle 
was the first that was formerly besieged in the civil wars 
between Kino Charles 1. and his Parliament, and it 
was tho last that held out for the King. In its church nre 
interred the Saxon kings Fdward, Ethelhnld, and Ethel- 
hert. C n Etc ti, an eminent poet, was born here in 1659; 
and Goadley, a noted bookseller and author, was also a 
native. Sherborne is 11(3 miles from London. 

Wimborne, sometimes written Wimbournc-Mxnster, 
is situated between the rivers Stour and Alien. It formerly 
had a monastery, in which were interred the West Saxon 
Kings Ft heir ed and Sigeforth, and Queen Ethelburga. It 
has a noble church, in which is a monuinentof Sir Anthony 

iley, Bart., who first brought cabbages into England 
from Holland, in 1628. Wimborne is also noted ns the 
birth-place of the celebrated poet Matthew Prior, 
whose father was merely a joiner. Upon the death of his 
lather he came to London, and was sent to school by bis 
uncle, who was a vintner. He was one of tho principal 
secretaries of state in the reign of Kino William, and 
was sent by the Queen to France as ambassador, in 1711. 
Of this place also was Anthon y Ashley Cooper, first 
Mail of Shaftesbury, one of the most distinguished states¬ 
men of the 17th century, who was born here in 1621. He 
wa.i a member of the celebrated Cabal Ministry, in which, 
fiom his superior talents, and forcible eloquence, he took a 
decisive lead. 

The denomination Cabal is given in allusion to the initial 
letters of the foil names:— Clifford, Ashley, Buck¬ 

ing ham, A i ling ton, and Lauderdale, whose counsel* 
diicclcd the whole, and who were certainly men of great 
abilities, but destitute of either public or private virtue. 

(llllSSP.il.) 

Wimborne is distant from London, by way of Salisbury, 
103 miles, by Winchester, 101 miles. 

Pooj.f, one of tho most considerable towns in tho west 
of England, carries on a very extensive tuple with the West 
Indies, Newfoundland, and France. Its merchants also 
trade to the Baltic, Norwayand Greenland. Poole is dis¬ 
tant from London 107 miles, and from Winchester 40. 

Bridvokt is noted for its growth of hemp, and for its 
manufacture of sail-cloths, ropes, and cables. 

Ckaniuil’rnj. is tendered lamnus for being the birth¬ 
place of Stillikofli.lt, bishop of Worcester, who was 


?' 
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bom here in 1635 . Bridport is 134 miles from London 
Cranbourne is Q2 miles from London. 

Shaftesbury, situated at the northern extremity o: 
the county, upon a very high hill, is a place of great anti 
quity. According to tradition, it existed long, before the 
Roman invasion. King Canute, the Dane, died here in 
1035, and was buried at Winchester; and the Rev. James 
Granoer, author of the celebrated Biographical His¬ 
tory of England, was born here. He was the son of a 
steel-cutter. When a little boy, he often ( carried out the 
monthly publications for a Mr. Wooldridge, bookseller; na 
si reward for' his trouble, his request was the loan of the 
Gentlemans Magazine, and one penny to purchase a candle 
to read by it. In ancient times it was much resorted to, and 
derived its celebrity from its rich monastery, which was 
founded here as early as the time of Alfred the Great 
by whom this town was greatly enlarged, and chiefly 
rebuilt. Formerly, there were no less than 12 churches, 
but now only three. It is distant from London 101 miles. 

Warkjiam, near the mouth of the river Frame, is very 
ancient, and was at one period large and populous, but is now 
fallen into decay. It formerly contained 17 churches, but 
now only 3, and one of these only is used for public service, 
being all consolidated. Its harbour was formerly much 
noted, but owing to the shallowness of the water, and the 
retreat of the sea, is nearly choked up. Bl atric, the last 
ol the West Saxon kings, is interred here. It is also noted 
as tho birth-place of Huracf. Walpole, earl of Orford, 
a polite writer, who was born here in 1717. It is 115 miles 
from London. 

About four miles from Wareham is the Isle of Purbeck, 
near the centre of which is Corfe Castle, which is said to 
have been built by King Edward, but is now in ruins. 
The first mention of this castle in history is in the year 978, 
upon the occasion of the barbarous murder of Edward, 
king of the West Saxons, by his mother Elfrida. This 
castle, at one time, was the strongest in the kingdom. 

C'erne Ana as, a small town, 7 miles from Dorchester, 
is remarkable for the remains of its abbey, founded by St 
Augustine. 

Here Regis, a small village, about 8 miles from Bland- 
ford, has been rendered famous from its having been a royal 
demesne. Queen Elfrida had a seat here, to which she 
retired immediately after the murder of her son-in-law 
Edward tiie Martyr. 

About 4 miles from Shaftesbury, near Gillingham, is the 
small village of Pf.ncellwood, in Somersetshire, which is 
noted as being the place where King Alfred went into the 
Danish camp, disguised-as a minstrel; in commemoration 
of which a tower has been erected, 120 feet high, by one 
of the ancestors of the present Sir Rich a rd Colt Hoa re, 
Baronet. 

Population of its principal Towns. 


Blandford. 3,109 

Bridport, and parish . 4,242 

Cranbourne, and parish .;.. 2,158 

Dorchester. 3,033 

Lyme Regis, and parish . 2,021 

Poole. 0,459 

Shaftesbury. 3,061 

Sherborne, and pettish. f . 4,075 

Sturminster, and parish . 1,831 

Wareham. 2,325 

Weymouth and Melcombe Regis .... 7,655 

Wimborne, and parish . 4,009 


fbiscounty sends 13 members to Parliament; viz. 3 for, 


the county, 2 for Dorchester, 1 for Lyme Regis (formerly 2), 
2 for Poole, 1 for Shaftesbury (formerly 2), 1 for Bridport, 
1 for Wareham (formerly 2), and 2 for Weymouth and 
Melcombe Regis (formerly 4). 



. THE STAG OR HART 


The above engraving represents the Stag, on animnl that 
seems designed by the Creator to embellish the forest mid 
animate the solitudes of uncultivated nature. Though pos¬ 
sessed of horns that might be used offensively, he is still a 
very innocent animal, and never uses them but in his own 
defence. 

The Hind, the female of the Stag, is less than the male 
and her head is not adorned with horns. She is exceed 
ingly attached to her young. The Stag is one of those 
animals that are the most tormented in the chase; the refined 
barbarity of hunting him, and tearing him to pieces by dogs, 
is a pleasure which the great princes and sovereigns have 
reserved for themselves. The Stag is about five years in 
coining tohisfull perfection, and usually lives to the age of from 
thirty to forty. It is a generally received opinion among na¬ 
turalists, that animals lire seven times the number of years 
required to bring them to perfection; but whether this 
pinion be sufficiently confirmed by experience, appears 
somewhat problematical. During the reigns of our first 
Norinan kings, the passion for hunting the Stag was carried to 
such excess, that it was considered as great a crime to de¬ 
stroy one of these animals, as to murder one of the human 
species. At this period, large tracts of land were converted 
nto forests for deer, but happily for mankind, those wide- 
•xtended scenes of desolation and oppression, have been 
gradually contracted ; agriculture has spread itself over the 
and ; beasts of the chase have given way to the ox and the 
beep, and lowing herds and bleating flocks enliven the 
face of the country, and increase the national wealth. 

The Fallow Deer is smaller than the Stag, and its 
horns aro quite of a different shape; being flat, broad, and 
ery slender, with fingers curiously disposed. It is seldom 
bund wild in the forests, but constitutes the ornament of the 
nark. The Roe produces every year one fawn, sometimes 
two, but seldom three; and they live to the age of ahout 
twenty years. They are very numerous in England, they 
are also numerous in France, but there are very lew in Ger¬ 
many. The Roe, the Rein Deer, and' the Elk, have all an¬ 
nual horns; they cast their horns later than the Stag, namely, 
ri autumn; though they take nearly an equal interval to re¬ 
place them. 

Of the Fallow Deer there are many varieties. In 
Eugland we have two sorts, the spotted and the brown ; 
.he former is supposed to have been brought from Bengal, 
:he latter, from Norway, by King James I. The deer, in its 
different varieties, is a race of animals extensively diffused, 
and appears to spread over almost every part of the globe- 
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The Ruts Dwta, an animal of the same genus with the 
preceding, isonly found in the most northern parts of Europe, 
Asia, and America ; namely, in Lapland, Greenland, and 
Canada; indeed, ouly where the cold is immense, and where 
the winter continues for about three-fourths of the ; jear. In 
short, it cannot exist in a warmer climate. In its nativ< 
climate it lives about twenty years, and chiefly upon moss, 
In Lapland, the Rein Deer supplies the place of all othei 
animals, and constitutes the sole riches of the people; and 
furnishes them with food and clothing, and also supplies al 
their wants and comforts. 

The £i.k may be considered as making a near approach 
to the Rein Deer, but is larger, and as high as a horse; 
though it is not a native of the same cold regions, but is 
found in warmer climates, as in India, Africa, and in Soutl 
America, and more particularly in Russia, and in other 
countries of the North. Like the Rein Deer, he may be 
tamed, yoked to a sledge, and will travel 200 miles in 
day. 



BEES. 



THE CONDOK. 


A mo vc. all the different classes of winged insects, the 
most beneficial to man, and one of the most wonderful, are 
Bp.ks. Bees are common in most countries j but, although 
naturalists have for ages considered them as an important 
subject of inquiry, their history as yet is but imperfectly 
known. In some countries, Bees are an object of great 
attention, and their honey and wax are considerable articles 
of commerce. 

In every hive. Bees are of three kinds; vis. 1st, the 
working bees, or mules; 2d, males, or drones, which arc 
less numerous; and, 3d, the female bee, which is called 
the mother, or queen. The workers are the smallest, the 
males the largest, and the females are of the middle size. 

The indies are nearly double the size of the workers, but 

want stings. The females, or queens, have a sting, and are 
longer than tlrfe males, or the workers; in other respects 
they are exactly like them. 

Bees usually collect together in hives. A hive generally 
contains from fifteecn to twenty thousand ; in others, from 
thirty to sixty thousand. In all these there is but one queen 
mother, or female ; and the number of males does not 
exceed two or three hundred ; the remainder is composed 
of working Bees, which labour for the others, to support 
O r all Unifying birds, the Con dor of South America is them. Neither the males nor females go abroad in quest of 

by far the largest, being from nine to eighteen feet from the wax or honey. All the working bees are furnished with a 

tip of one wing to that of the other, indeed, for size and runk for their labours, and a sting for their defence, 

strength, combined with rapidity of flight, no bird can be These little animals, whom we behold so sociable in their 

placed in competition with it. The Condor possesses, in community, are ever industrious to assist each other, and 
a much higher degree than the Eagle, ail the qualities that ( prevent their mutual necessities with surprising generosity * 
render it formidable, not only to the feathered kind, but to j and shall we leave our fellow-creatures in distress? On 
beasts, and even to mankind. the contrary, we are convinced, that the finest of all plca- 

The goodness of the Creator is evidently discerned sores consists in preserving persons from calamity, and it is 
that plentiful provision which he has made of creatures a pleasure capable of increasing In proportion to our abilities 
beneficial to the human race; nor arc the footsteps of IIis to give. 

gracious wisdom less manifest in the care which He has The Bees, when they begin to form the different cells in 

taken to prevent the overspreading increase of such as arc the hive, commence at the top, where they lay a bed of 
pernicious and destructive. A more remarkable proof of glue, to which they fix the first cells of the comb, which 
which we cannot have than in the wonderful bird before us; they continue downwards, till they have no room left. ? The 
which, happily for mankind, is rare, and seldom found ; for, comb they divide into three cantons: one where they rear 
were the increase of the species large, it would spread uni- their young; another where they store their wax.for their 
versa! havoc and devastation. The Condor is a native of future occasions; and the third, where they preserve their 
South America. The above engraving represents (his honey for the winter. The wax is a provision altogether as 
extraordinary bird. These birds usually make their nests necessary for the Bees, in one sense, as the honey, for it is 
among inaccessible rocks, and are very destructive to sheep with the wax they build their apartments, and also where 
One of these birds has been recently imported to England, they treasure up their honey. A bee is first an egg; this 
and may be seen in the Zoological Gardens in the Regent's egg, which in time Irecomes a bee, is exceedingly white. 
Park. The eggs of bees are cast into the empty cells, not care¬ 

lessly into any cells, hut only the middle cells, which are 
always appointed for the breeding cells, whilst those all 
round the hive arc rcscrrtd for the honey 
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COSMOLOGIEA, 

OB OBSERVATIONS ON NATURE, Ac. 

( Continued from page 21M.) 

The Atmosphere. 

This i« described as a thin, invisible, elastic fluid, sur¬ 
rounding the earth, and extending to the height of fifty 
miles from its surface; it is the medium or element in 
which we live and breathe, and consequently contains the 
rinciplcs of life, and constitutes the poster of vegetation, 
'he specific gravity of air is about 850 times less than that 
of water, so that one gallon of air will weigh a little less 
than ^ of an ounce. This air we are constantly inhaling by 
the action of the lungs, which air expanding by the vital 
heat is expelled, and the vacuum supplied by a fresh inha¬ 
lation. It is therefore evident, that air too much rarilied is 
not proper to sustain animal existence, and that air too 
much condensed is alike iinsuited for that purpose; there¬ 
fore any ellluvia raised or imbibed that tends to impregnate 
the air with vapours, or atoms of a stranue or unusual kind, 
even though odoriferous and agreeable to the scent, is 
unwholesome; plants as well as animals will decline under 
the influence of vitiated air. The whole expanse filled with 
the fluid railed air, or what we denominate the atmosphere, 
is the legion or reservoir of the winds, those winds being the 
floating streams that run in currents from the surcharged,' 
tnwaids the exhausted, parts ot the spacious void. Wherever 
the nir heroines rarilied, or the moisture of its composition 
diminish.<), to that part will it rush, with a force equal to 
the weight bv which it is impelled ; and that weight will be 
in exact proportion to the preponderantly of the circum¬ 
ambient element over the specific gravity of the spact 
rnnfitd. Ileal, as lias just beeu observed, is the cause of 
this phenomenon, for, in fact, heat engenders motion, and 
motion excites heat, so that there reciprocity of 

inflmnce, of which we shall treat in a subsequent part of 
these oIj.<m rations. 

The component paito of air, or the atmosphere, cannot be 
positively defined, lecau-e we cannot describe that which is 
in visible ; we diseovi r file and water as the chief ingredients, 
but vv hat otln r elements of nature rnoie subtile than fire may 
exist we do not know; the electiic fluid, though acting on 
combustible bodies, is perhaps only the agent that provokes 
the fi.vnv, and carries with it or collects the fire that invests 
the sin i on ml i i g s| ace ; hut there is a magnetic quality in 
ll e e'.ec'rie l!u .1, th.it indicatis something of a nature vet 
minis -oveicd ; there may be a distinct eloment in this I 
iiicsistihlc foice of motion, l ire will not naturally adhere to 
intimated bodies, it requires violent and continued motion to 
in lose its panicles, and to make it repaiato the atoms ol 
iron; but lightning instantly decomposes that substance, arid 
reduces it to a slate of fusion. It seems likely from this 
experimental process,that an element more penetrating and 
keener than fire pervades the universe, and another still or 
ad infinitum. 

Air is indestructible; that is, you cannot change its 
nature, it will still be air under whatever process you may 
place it, you cannot make it anything else; but its quality 
may alter, and is subject to perpetual changes, such as hot, 
cold, moist , and dry; these are variations, but only in the 
effect that it produces, according to circumstances, fur it loses 
Dtlring of its substance, nor transforms into . other 
element. This peculiarity alio excludes the possibility of 
analysis, or division of its parts. 

The elasticity of the air, which gives it transparency, is 
that quality which enables us to see objects distinctly ; the 


light passes through it to the organs of sight, and penetrat¬ 
ing to the optic nerve, pictures the form of substances by 
reflection upon the visual tablet. Again, the atmosphere is 
most admirably adapted to sustain our existence by the 
power it possesses of purification, and the exact adaptation of 
its substance for animal respiration; were it more dense than 
it is, we should be in continual darkness; were it more thin 
and rarified, we could not breathe in it, but must soon 
expire. 

Our atmosphere is the medium through which Light is 
communicated to us, and had we no atmosphere, we should 
be unable to distinguish one object from another; for a flood 
of light would inevitably destroy the sight and deprive us of 
vision, just as by fixing our eyes on a full-shining sun, we 
shall for a moment after be unable to see anything distinctly. 
~.ig it t is transmitted through the atmosphere in a broken or 
undulating course; it enters the surrounding medium through 
which we view it in a direct course, hut becomes bent in the 
descent, by which a luminous body will appear higher than 
it really is abore the horizon : this peculiarity may be exem¬ 
plified by putting a straight stick into water in a slanting 
direction, tlie end that is immersed will seem crooked, and 
appear higher than it actually is. because the rays of light 
are conveyed into the water in the same refrangible manner 
as they pass through the atmosphere. Planets and comets 
are luminous through the atmospheres that surround them, 
whether the light they emit be primary or reflected. Liu in is 
riot a substance, but an effect of some influence that operates 
on the elastic element called ether, and can neither be pro 
•luced nor reflected without the medium on which it has to 
act: neither is Soun i> a substance, but the effect of a con¬ 
cussion on the At Must'll .rk ; for the blow of a hammer in an 
exhausted receiver will make no sound, nor could cither 
light or sound find a conductor to the eye or the ear without 
an atmosphere ; yet, the atmosphere is not light nor sound, 
hut it is the medium of both ; that is, the clement by which 
we are made sensible of both, and through which we realize 
their benefits. It becomes worthy of inquiry how these 
effects are produced and manifested to our senses by tire 
atmosphere ; and first of sound. 

[To tic continued.) 


OF Till’, 

BUILDINGS AND CITIES OF VARIOUS NATIONS. 
Sevtiov I 

( Continvert hom page 311.) 

In most of the cities nf Europe, the bouses are built, as 
they are in the cities and even in the villages of England, 
of stone or brick; but in Iviisdn, Sweden, Denmark, and 
Norway, they arc built of wood. On the continent, as if the 
extreme narrowness of the streets were not sufficiently in¬ 
imical to health, comfort, and convenience, the houses are 
built of a most inconvenient and unnecessary loftiness; few 
of them being less than five, and many of them as many as 
ten stories high! The same remark applies to Edinburgh, 
as far as relates to the Old Town ; hut in the new erections 
of that city, the houses have been more judiciously adapted 
to the health, safety, ci.mlort, and convenience, of the in¬ 
habitants. 

The continental cities present to the eye of the traveller 
the most abrupt and incongruous mal-associations, a 
splendid and extensive palace being, not unfrcauently, sur- 
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rounded and deformed by a collection of miserable and tot- The cities of Europe which lie on the banks of the 


icrmg iiuw. 

In countries which profeBS the Roman Catholic religion, 
there are usually a very great variety of churches' 2nd con¬ 
vents, which greatly serve to the architectural beauty of the 
cities. The streets, too, are frequently adorned with ex¬ 
quisitely executed images, or statues of the various saiuts. 
And however much we may, and do, lament that a con¬ 
siderable portion of Europe is still plunged in what we are 
taught and bound to believe an unmeaning or offensive 
superstition, it must be confessed that a more sublime sight 
can scarcely be imagined than is presented to him who sees 
the devotees kneeling before these images openly, and so 
abstracted in prayer, too frequently we fear erroneous, as 
not to be disturbed by the constant rush and hum of the 
busy multitude, and even to be wholly unconscious of its 
existence. 

From the causes which we have named or alluded to, the 
continental cities possess much of architectural grandeur and 
sublimity. The great and wealthy cities of the south of 
Europe have, in addition to these causes, another grand 
source of architectural eminence and beauty. We allude 
to their perpetual playing fountains. The extreme heat of 
these cities demand a great and perpetual supply of water. 
This is secured by means of aqueducts, and these supply the 
beautiful and principal, as well as useful, fountains which 
are erected in the squares and the public places of the cities. 

Even in our own exceedingly temperate climate, we well 
know how valuable and indispensable an article water is; 
and few' arc so insensible or so careless as not to derive a 
soft and soothing pleasure from observing the placid flow of 
an inland river, and from listening to the musical and regular 
murmur of a little brook. How much more delightful ther 
must it be to the dense population of a crowded city, whosi 
confined situation increases the naturally oppressive heat o 
the climate, to witness the perpetual play of the waters, 

“ Whose 

Crystal streams-from marble fountains burst, 

Leap into life, and, sparkling, woo the thirst! ”—Uvkon. 

Water, however presented, must, to a population thus 
situated, be a delightful and an agreeable spectacle. But 
the architects of these countties have wisely availed them¬ 
selves of the means thus offered to them to perpetuate 
their fame, and to render the natural taste of the people for 
one kind of beauty, the means of producing in them an at¬ 
tachment to the principles, and a love and perception of the 
beauties, of the noble art of architecture. 

Most of the large cities of Europe are either actually sea¬ 
ports, or seated upon large and navigable rivers, which lead 
directly to the sea. When built in the neighbourhood of a 
river, portions of a city are usually built upon the opposite 
banks of the river, and connected by means of a bridge. 
Such is the case with London, which has fine noble bridges 
connecting the opposite banks of tho river; viz. London- 
bridge, Southwark-bridge, Blackfriars-bridge, Waterloo- 
bridge, and Westminster-bridge. Tiiey are all of stone, ex¬ 
cepting the Southwark-bridge, which is built of cast iron. 
The superior strength and tenacity of this material have 
enabled the architect to throw three wide and beautiful 
arches across the noble Thames; and for lightness and 
elegance of structure, combined with strength of material, it 
is, perhaps, scarcely possible to surpass this bridge. Of the 
other four bridges, Waterloo-bridge and London-bridge are 
decidedly the most beautiful and the most substantial. 

The other cities of Europe, which, like London, are 
situated on the opposite banks of a river, are, Petersburg!), 
Moscow, Vienna, Berlin, Amsterdam, Berne, Dresden, Flo¬ 
rence, Paris, and Dublin. 


Mediterranean afe built upon a gentle upward sweep from 
the sea; and a person sailing past them views the various 
streets, churches, and palaces, rising distinctly and beauti¬ 
fully above each other, like the seats of an ancient amphithea¬ 
tre. Some of the sea-ports of Barbary and Western Asia are 
similarly built; and as the wails and fronts of their houses 
are almost uniformly whitened, the scene is peculiarly 
pleasant and picturesque. 

But though this disposition of tho buildings of a city has 
a very pleasing appearance. It is, in reality, very disadvan¬ 
tageous in times of war. This was fully proved on the bom¬ 
bardment of Algiers by the English fleet under the command 
of Admiral Lord Exmouth. The city presented so lair a mark 
for our cannon, that every shot told with a fatal and destruc¬ 
tive precision ; and the Dey had tho p&in to see two-thirds of 
the city laid in utter ruins, and the inhabitants slaughtered 
by thousands. Improved fortifications might probably dimi¬ 
nish the evil, but nothing can suffice to remove it altogether. 


TASTE. 

Many persons imagine that taste is a thing for which no 
standard can he found ; and that every man may have his 
own peculiar taste, without violating any fixed rule. This 
opinion might be rational enough, if taste were only what 
Epicures would make it; for then indeed, being sensual, it 
would 'have nothing to guide it but the palate of the mouth ; 
but there is a curtain taste in everything we do or say, and 
which cannot be true taste, unless it be adapted to some 
general rule. In conversation, there is something that makes 
one person more agreeable than another; anil every one 
knows how differently a story will be received according to 
the way in which it shall be told : in one instance, want of 
arrangement, which is want of taste, may spoil the jest; while 
in another, a less facetious narrative will excite the live¬ 
liest mirth because it is tastefully told. In the definition of 
taste, we must avoid the mistake of substituting fancy in 
its place : fancies may be as various as faces, and unaccount¬ 
able as any of the other whims of folly or fantasticality; 
but taste is not allied to whims and fancies, for they aro 
as inimical as they are ipposite to each other • fancy is 
changeable, but true taste is always the same, and exists in 
the perceptions of the mind. It is not difficult to define 
what is good taste, so far as good breeding and good man¬ 
ners are concerned ; for no man of common sense can be 
Ignorant of tire fact, that to introduce anything unseason¬ 
ably, or interrupt conversation, is a manifest proof of a want 
of taste. Oaths, and asseverations, and bawling to be heard, 
while another is speaking, are striking instances of the 
absence of taste. But this qualification assumes a higher 
attitude. Taste is an arbiter in the arts and sciences, and 
designates the claims of literature; it is the teat by which 
criticism tries the quality of a writer’s genius, and detects 
the ingredients of his compositions: if the critic have it not, 
lie is a serpent without a sting; writhing and twisting, only 
:o become an object of derision. Persons who read poetry, 
often do so without taste, and therefore without satisfaction; 
hey admire the musical rythmus, are pleased with the 
ingle of words; it is all mighty pretty; but as to the ideas, 
the sentiment, or moral, they have no notion whatever. 
Taste is therefore a source of gratification and pleasure to 
hose who have it, since it draws out beauties and perfec- 
.ions to observation that are never beheld by superficial 
nquirere. Arguments have been advanced to prove. that 
taste is variable, on the ground that what one age approved, 
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another hu condemned, and despised; and they inrtance 
theatrical representations, aoine of which were so indelicate 
as to be now entirely disused, and even disallowed ; but this 
only shows that superior refinement approaches nearer to the 
nmSs&aon of tattt; and that without virtue, and purity of 
—nth—a t , ao true latte can exist, any more than wholesome 
food can bd relished by a diseased constitution, or a de- 
praved appetite. The toleration of indecency, anil the en 
oonragement of rudeness, do not spring out of taste: they 
itdittr show the absence of everything connected with taste. 
No true taste can be found where the mind is void of sub¬ 
limity, and there cannot be sublimity of mind where either 
vicious or trifling ideas engross the imaginations of the 
heart. Why will an ignorant clown pass heedlessly by a 
fabric like St. Paul’s Church, without particular notice, 
while a gaudy equipage and liveries transfix him in 
gaping and inotionleaa wonder? his ideas are tasteless, he 
feasts his eyes, that cannot be filled with seeing, w hile bis 
vacant mind has no latte for the sublimity and magnificence 
of the noble architectural edifice; its portico and a pig-sty 
are about the sane to him, if indeed he do not prefer the 
latter : the man of taste views things through another 
medium, and contemplates the various ornaments and beau¬ 
ties of the work, with all the associat’ons of its use, purposes, 
and origin. He examines iU exterior grandeur, he traverses 
its area within, reflects on the destiny of man, while he sur¬ 
veys the monuments of the illustrious dead ; and above all, 
he lifts his thoughts to Him for whose honour and worship, 
by human labour and ingenuity, the sacred pile was piously 
erected; be observes its dome and the elevated cross, lilted 
like a banner of protection in the name of a .Saviour, conspi¬ 
cuously over the greatest city of the world : in this there 
is taste, and that taste is founded upon the only hasis by 
which it can be supported. 

Classical taste, though it may differ in degree, does not 
differ in the aggregate; and the real standard of taste in 
this respect, will be found iu the perpetuation ol that reputa¬ 
tion which works of genius have acquired, and still retain. 
Homer, Virgil, &c„ will never lose their attractions; Milton, 
Thomson, dec., will be immortal names, while many others, 
once brilliant in the eyes of temporary admirers, are sunk 
or sinking into oblivion: the want ot chasteness, or the 
absence of sublimity, has caused them to evaporate with the 
breath that puffed them into notice. 

One man prefers the Iliad, another the JEniad; one is 
delighted with Paradise Lost, another glows with sympa¬ 
thetic ardour at the picturesque scenes of the Seasons j yet 
both have taste: the difference is not destructive of the prin¬ 
ciple, it is merely a preference; the amateur in architecture 
may admire the modern , while at the same time he is an 
enthusiast in favour of the Gothic; he has an equal taste for 
both, but his love of the antique draws his attention to the 
latter. 

The able artist is not dazzled by a glare of colouring, he 
scrutinizes the lights, shades, and proportions of the pic¬ 
ture, and pronounces its character according to a standard 
of true taste. 

The more a person improves in general knowledge, the 
more will that person be able to exercise a true taste f for 
taste is discernment, purified by refined sentiment, and en 
lightened by a cultivated understanding. 


THE FOX. 

Th* Fox is found in most countries, and is very common 
luEngland. He is sly and artful and full of stratagems. 


and all the keepers of poultry are well acquainted with him 
from the numerous depredations' he commits on the hen¬ 
roost. . The fox is about the size of a middling shebherd's 
dog, and of a red colour, with a long bushy tail. He 
ususdly lives in holes of the earth, but he seldom troubles 
himself in digging them, but rather dislodges some badger 
or rabbit, ana then it costs him hut little to model it to 
his own taste. The female bring? forth from four to six 
young yearly, which she suckles a'fortnight; after which the 
male feeds diem with pigeons, hens, cheese, and other pro¬ 
visions of a similar kind, till such time as they shall bo 
strong enough to follow him to the chase, and to learn, under 
him, the grand art of knavery. Thus, he always makes 
choice of his abode near villages, whence he may hear the 
crowing of cocks, and the clucking of hens, and already 
feast on them in idea, whilst he watches the favourable mo¬ 
ment for making them his prey. He plays his tricks only 
at night, and conducts himself on the march with all the pru¬ 
dence,circumspection,and vigilance, of the most experienced 
marauder. He first goe6 upon the discovery, and informs 
imself of the country he wants to lay under contribution, 
visiting the hamlets and neighbouring villages, as also the 
farm-houses at a distance, with all their nooks, corners, and 
environs on his route: he takes care to note the houses where 
oultry are kept, such as are guarded by dogs, as also those 
he can penetrate, either by leaping over hedges, walls, par¬ 
titions, gates, or by making his way through them, or 
under them; and, lastly, the strongest retYeata that may 
serve him in case of pursuit. After having properly ascer¬ 
tained everything, he loses no time, but commences his expe¬ 
dition ; he clears a wall, or digs a passage for himself 
underneath, enters the court-yard, runs to the poultry-house, 
kilts at a single hearty bite everything that offers, hens, 
cocks, geese ; then, instead of feasting himself with delicate 
morsels on the spot, he begins to carry off a bird or two if he 
can; gets and conceals them in some distant corner that 
lie has observed before, returns for another, then hides it; 
makes a third and a fourth journey, till such time as he has 
carried all away, and safely secreted. In this way he col¬ 
lects, in a single night, provisions for several days ; but he 
does not continue idle on that account, waiting till they shall 
be consumed ; he goes upon new discoveries in the night, 
and plans new resources for his future wants. He is also 
particularly fond of grapes and honey, and will procure 



.hem wherever he can. Hunting the fox it a very healthful 
exercize, and constitutes one of the favourite diversions of 
the gentlemen of this kingdom. There is, perhaps, no part 
of the world where it is pursued with equal ardour and in¬ 
trepidity. Both our dogs and our horses, for this kind of 
chase, are superior to those of every other country in the 
worid. The moment that a fox finds himself pursued, he 
flies towards one of his holes; but these being always 
stopped up before the chase begins, he sees no other resource 
than his speed and his cunning. He does not double like a 
hare, but continues bis course straight forward, with great 
vigour and perseverance; when a constant chase is fre¬ 
quently kept up for seven or eight hours together. The fox 
Usually lives about twenty years. 

Loudon : Printed for th* Prptriotan, and PnblHh*d bj W. EMtan 
IS, Ava-Moria-Ianc, Pnteinoiter-row. 
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DERBYSHIRE. 

' Derbyshire, «n inland county* is bounded, oa the 
north by Yorkshire, on the out by Nottinghamshire, and on 
the south and south-east by Leicestershire and a part of 
Warwickshire. It i* 56 miles in length* 34 in breadth, and 
130 in circumference. It is divided into six hundreds*-Mgft 
contains 116 parishes, and 10 market-towns. It lies ietbe 
province of Canterbury* aud diocese of : Lichfield and 
Coventry. 

Its principal rivers are, the Derwent , Dove, Erwash, and 
Trent. The Derwent and Dove both rise in the Peak. TJrt i 
general appearance of the country is very dissimilar; the j 
northern part is mountainous and barren, subject to rains* 
and the air sharp and cold. The south aud east parts are 
the most fertile, producing all sorts of grain in abuudance> 
Tiie bleak mountains of the Peak abound in iron, lead* 
antimony, marble, and alabaster, also in a coarse sort of 
crystal, and green and white vitriol. Its chief manufactures 
are, woollen cloth, hosiery* cotton, and iron. The silk and 


bad, wberf ha arrived >« mfetT, accompanied. to ti*4wo 
Italians who had favoured his Rename. 1 ‘ ' * 


chhflgs he epabled himself .tp, defray by the erection aud 
employment of temporary qiwhiqnin the.Town-hall, and 
other places, before th* compfotfon of his great work. This 
celebrated mill give* uiotfon to upwaids of 26,000 wheels, 
ta&lwhriy 98,000 movement*. . Every time tbp water- 
wheel goes round, no less thkn 76,726 yards of silk are 
Wrought, which amounts to 318,504,960 yards j& 24 hours. 
With this angina one workman can twist as much’ silk, and 
ift-AWlUjib better manner, than fifty can do without it. Of 

iL!. _I* . t _ l*.. . _ >_»_ V i 


from hit Address and ingenuity,,Mr, Lombe, in 1718, pro- 
cured a patent for 14 years; but before half the time of its 
expiration bis life was brought-to a close, by treachery and 
poison. 


spar manufactures are, for the most part, confined to the The Italians, whose trade began rapidly to decrease, 
town of Derby. »ere exasperated to vengeance, and resolved on the destruc- 

Its towns are, Derby, Ashborn, A If re ton, Bakewell, (ion of the man whose ingenuity had thus turned the cur- 
ChapelAn-tke-Prilh , Chesterfield, Dr onfield, Tidetwell, rent of their business into another channel: this they ac- 
aud Wirksworth. ootnplished through the machinations of an artful woman 

Dr,an v, the county town, is situated in a fertile valley, sent from Italy for that purpose. But though suspicion was 
on the west bank of the river Derwent, over which it has a I strengthened into certainty, from the circumstances that 
handsome stone bridge of three arches. It is generally con- transpired at her examination; yet the evidence being inde- 
sidered a place of great antiquity, and is supposed to have cisive, sfie was discharged. The death of this lamented 
been a town of some importance in the time of the Romans, artist did not, however, prove fatal to his patriotic scheme; 

- who had made it one of their stations; for, as the histo- for the machinery was in full action, and the business bo- 
rians have remarked, these stations were commonly fixed came,every day more successful. John Lombe was suc- 
iu the vicinity of some large town. The town is of a ceeded by his brother William, who committed suicide, on 
considerable size, handsome, and well built; and the streets which the property devolved to his cousin Thomas Lombe, 
arc spacious, well paved, and clean. The chief public afterwards Sir Thomas. In consideration of this great im- 
buildiugs in Derby are, the Assembly-room, the Guildhall, provement, the Parliament voted to Sir T. Lombe the sum 
the County-hall, the County-jail, and the Theatre. The of 14,0001., with this condition, that an exact model should 
Assembly-room is a spacious and very elegant structure, be taken of this machine, and be placed in the Tower of 
The Guildhall is also a large and Very handsome edifice. London, where it may qow be seen. This town gave birth 
But among the public buildings, the Derbyshire General to that celebrated astronomer* Flamstead, and $fr. J. 
Infirmary claims peculiar distinction. This noble edifice, Wright, an excellent painter; as also to Hgtton, a 
which is almost without a parallel among buildings erected famous antiquary, and Robert Crowshaw, who, from a 
for similar purposes, both for the elegant simplicity of its poor nailer, came up to London, almost pennyless, but, by 
external appearance, and the admirable utility of its interim! industry and integrity, left 4,000/. for charitable purposes, 
conveniences, was erected at an expense of 17,870/. It and died of the plague in 1625. George Fox, the 
was opened for the patients in June, 1800. The mills of founder of the “Society of Friends,” was imprisoned at 
this place, established by the Messrs. Strutts, for the mast!* - Derby for nearly a yearr and here, in 1650, according to 
facture of silk and cotton, are particularly worthy of notice.* his journal, they first received the appellation by which they 
The original one, formerly called th e Silk Mill, by way of are now generally known. “ Justice Bennett.o/ - Derby’' 
eminence, being the first and largest of its kind ever erected says be, “ was the first tba£ called us Quakers, because I bid 
in England, stands on an island in the Derwent. Its his- him tremble at the Dam#of the’ Lord.” Derby was first 
tory is remarkable, as it evinces the power of genius, and made a royal borough in the reign of Edward tije Con- 
the vast influence which even the enterprise of an individual VESSOfc. tad was afterwards incorporated by a charter by 
may have on the commerce of a country. The ItsMANS KlKO CUfljilt I. Hera are 5 churches; that of All 
had long been in the exclusive possession of the art qf fcafott desafo^g particular notice on account of its beautiful 

throwing, when, about the year 1718, a young mechanic GoibfoDerby is 11 miles from Burton-upon-Trent, 
and draughtsman,named John Lombe, undertook the peril*. 16 elili flwlil Nottingham, and 126 miles from London, 
ous task of visiting Italy; to procure drawings or models of The next Important town in this county is Chester- 
the machines necessary for the undertaking. He remained fl^LD, which has manufactures of various kinds, but the 
therp for some time, and obtained access to the silk-works, chief ate those of iron, and shoes, and of cotton and woollen 
by corrupting two of the workmen, through whose assistance hose. This town is noted for a great battle fought here be- 
be inspected the machinery in private; and whatever parts tween Henry III. and the Barons, in which the latter 
he obtained a knowledge of in those clandestine visits, he wen defeated. Byr.the name Chester, it shows that it 
recorded on paper before he slept. When his plan was just is a place of great antiquity. This town gave the title of 
completed, hieolyect was (discovered, and he was compelled Earl to Pft tLlr Dormer Stanhope, whose “ Letters 
tnsMK the safety of his life by aprecipltatc flight into Eng- to his Son ” have been much celebrated. Chesterfield 
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ia 14 Stifles frofla Sheffield , Mansfield , and Matlock , 26 
from Derby, and 161 from London. 

The other principal trading towns of this county are, 
WinKSWORttf and Ashborn on the Dove. The former 
is chiefijr concerned in the lead trade, the latter is famotia 
for its cattle market. Ashborn is 9 miles from Wirks- 
worth, 13 from Derby, and 140 from London. 

Bakewell, an ancient town, is seated on tho Peak, 
near which are several large marble-works. 

Chapel-in-the-Frith, is also in the Peak, but eery 
inconsiderable. 

Dron field, seated in a valley among the mountains, is 
remarkable for its Balubrity, which has occasioned it to be 
made the place of residence of many respectable inhabitants, 
who attain to a great longevity. 

Tidkswell, a small town, is noted for its Well, which 
ebbs and flows after a great rain, two or three times a day. 
This well is reckoned one of the wonders of the Peak. 

Repton, a small town, but formerly a large one, is noted 
as the burial-place of several of the Mercian Kings. 

Little Chester was anciently a city: and, in the 
time of the Romans, was a place of considerable import - 
an cc. 

Bolsoykr, about 5 miles from Chesterfield, is chiefly 
noted for its manufacture of superior tobacco-pipes. 

Gno Mford (a large village), is greatly noted for its 
cotton manufactories, and owes its prosperity and its conse¬ 
quence to the genius and perseverance of the eminent Sir 
HiciiarD AnKWRUiiiT. In the hilly portions of Derby¬ 
shire there are some very valuable mineral waters, which 
have given rise to several flourishing towns, which are 
greatly resorted to by invalids and fashionables. The chief 
of these are, Buxton, Matlock, and Keddleston. Some of 
these springs are of very great efficacy. 

The high Peak of Derbyshire abounds in natural wonders 
of the most beautiful description. Of all these, perhaps, 
the most remarkable is the crystallized cavern. For nearly 
a quarter of a mile the rocky aperture leading into this 
singularly beautiful place is so low in height, that persons 
of ordinary stature arc obliged to stoop as they proceed. 
At the end of this distance is a wider and much loftier 


part of the cavern, the sides and roof of which are nearly 
covered with crystallizations. A little farther on, the 
shape of the cavern again changes, and a part of it called 
the Music-chamber is entered. A more magnificent apart¬ 
ment all the wealth, taste, and skill of man would vainly 
endeavour to create. This apartment has its name from a 
collection of crystallizations, which exactly resemble the 
front of an organ. From the roof to the ground, in other 
parts of the Music-chamber, pillars of crystal, as geometri¬ 
cal in figure, and as angular in arrangement, as if placed 
there by the skill of the architect, seem to support the roof. 
Passing onwards, a still more beautiful apartment is entered. 
In this, the roof, from one end to the other, is studded with 
crystallized statues. The roof itself is dark, and the floor 
is partly of white, and partly of very dark spar. 

When among the dependent crystallizations, a number of 
lighted candles, with which the guides always take care to 
be provided, are tastefully placed, the apartment seems in a 
living blaze of light; and the delighted visiter scarcely finds 
fault with the flattering title bestowed upon it. 

Beyond this, there are several other crystallized apart- 
menis; but the access to them is somewhat tedious and 
difficult. And after having seen this apartment lighted up, 
as we have described, anything more that can be seen here 
will be viewed by the visiter with but little comparative 
interest. 


The population of the principal Towns 


Derby. 

19,648 

Alfreton .. . 

4,689 

Ashborn ... 

4,708 

Bake well... 

9,162 

Bolsovcr.. . 

1,365 

Chesterfield. 

9,190 

Dronfield... 

3,680 

Tidcswell . 

2,666 

Wirksworth 

7,315 


Derbyshire sends 6 members to Parliament; namely, 
for the county, and 2 for Derby. 


THE DOG. 



water spaniel. 

Of all animals the Doo ia among the most useful to man; the Author of nature as an assistant and companion to the 
and is equally remarkable for his docility, fidelity,and attach- human species. Indeed, he asmsts man in the destruction' of 
ment to ham. He evidently seems to have been designed by all animals that are hostile to his interests, and in conquer- 
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ing such as contribute to his support or pleasure. The flock not produced merely by the midden collision or ttdhfag 
i and the herd' obey hia voice; he conducts and guards them, together of two substances, for howsoever violent thMSt 
and considers their enemies as his own; and he is equally be, no sound would be heard, if the blow should be givettu 
j careful when the sound of the horn, or the voice of th^hunts- any place from which the air had been excluded after 
! man, calls him to the field. A good dog not only knows the exhaustionj and by experiments, it has been ascertained, 

I voice of his master, but even distinguishes his name when it that a feather will descend as quickly as a piece of lead in 
; is pronounced by others ; he also knows the voice of every vacuo ; that is, where there is no air. 
child and domestic in the house; and if a stranger cotaes, ( To illustrate the phenomena.*?sound, we must recal die 
he follows him, and announces him by his barking to all die.reader to our preceding article oa.foe atmosphere as above 
, household. What important services does not the deg ren-1 alludefoto, by which it will be undeiatood, that air is a fluid 


der us besides 1 a vigilant sentinel, he informs us of everything 
that comes near us, or our habitations; a faithful guardian, 
exact and strict, he defends o\ir flocks, gathers them, and con¬ 
ducts them; unwearied in the chase, he renders us masters 
of a number of other animals. 

• Of the Dog there are many kinds; the principal are, the 
Shepherd’s Dog, the Cur Dog, the Greenland Dog, the 
Bull Dog, the Mastiff, the Dalmatian or Coach Dog, the 
Highland Greyhound, the American Greyhound, the 
Beagle, the Harrier, the Fox~hound, the English Setter, the 
Spanish Pointer, the Water Spaniel (as represented in the 
engraving), the Pug Dog, the Turnspit, the Rough Water 
Dog, the Newfoundland Dog, and the Bloodhound. 

The Shepherd's Doo is generally considered as the 
parent stock of all the canine race. This faithful animal,; 
ever attentive to his charge, reigns over the flock, and is of 
the utmost importance in many parts of the country, where 
extensive tracts of land are solely appropriated to the feeding 
of sheep and other cattle. Observe him following a flock of 
sheep; what vigilance, what attention, what fidelity! 
What order he preserves on their march, both in going to 
and returning from the pasture! Arrived at the ground, 
ho is not a moment idle, he is constantly employed in col¬ 
lecting the sheep that stray, in keeping off wild beasts or 
other enemies that offer to come near; his voice frightens 
these or collects the flock better than that of the SHEPHEaD, 
and in all his different attentions he never waits for orders; 
they seem to be natural to him, or he seems to have gotten 
his lesson by heart. And thus It is with the House Dog, 
whose employment is to guard persons and property. He 
keeps off everything that he suspects, or that he is not 
acquainted with. In short, the person of his master, his 
house, and everything that belongs to him, are sacred objects, 
which he will not suffer to be meddled with; and whoever or 
whatever shall attempt to approach, he drives away with the 
greatest bravery. ; And so it is on journeys, he suffers no one 
to injure his master, nor to come near his baggage, and 
watches carefully over every thing that belongs to him or is 
near him. 

The Greenland Dogs have some resemblance to the Shep 
herd's Dog. The Greenlanders use them chiefly for drawing 
sledges, to which they yoke four, five, or six together. The 
dogs of Kamschatka are nearly of the same kind, and are also 
exceedingly useful in drawing sledges, the only mode of tra¬ 
velling in that country during the winter. 

For a further account of the different kinds of dogs, see 
pages 30 and 31. 


COSMOLOGICA, 

OR OBSERVATIONS ON NATURE, Ae. 
(Continued from page 318.) 

Somro. 

It has already been obrnrad, in treating on the atmo 
sphere, that sound is aneMetof concussion on the air, and 


and, oonrequently, subject, like every other fluid, to agitation 
and expansion: this can be exemplified by a visible fluid; 
for instance, water, which if troubled by any force, will 
vibrate and continue in motion for, some time: suppose a stone 
to be let fall from a height into still water, the circling curls 
of its motion will extend to a considerable distance ; end, if 
not interrupted, will recede from the eenm where the stone 
falls, on all sides, equally distant from that centre. So also 
with the air, any stroke on which will send its undulating 
particles in floating circles, not only around, but also up¬ 
wards and downwards, so for ah is free from obstruction, 
or until weakened by expansion, in the distance of space. 
It dies away on the settling action of the yielding ele¬ 
ment, when the impulse hy which it was set in motion 
ceases. When any obstruction stands in the way, the float- 
ng element returns to an extent equal to the force by which 
it strike* against the opposing body, somewhat in the man¬ 
ner of an eddy in the current of a stream that meets with a 
sudden impediment to its course. Such a repulse causes the 
air to rebound, and carrying back the substance and form of 
its original creation, strikes on the ear; with a repetition of 
the same sound, though weaker and less distinct; this effect 
is called Echo, about which many strange and sometimes 
fabulotufrtorias have been related. Sometimes it will occur 
that intommjog hills, asceuding one above and beyond 
another, will return separata revulsions of sound, and conse¬ 
quently produce several Echoes, as if the kills, woods and 
forests, were in conversation with each other.* Both the 
original sound and its Echo travel at the same speed, 
about 1042 feet in one second of time, or nearly a mile in 
4£ seconds: by this rule,'the distance of thunder, or.ofany 
piece of ordnance, may he calculated ; counting from the 
flash to the report, the former being so instantaneous as not 
to require any consideration in too reckoning: likewise 
the space between the emission of sound and a returning 
Echo will, by the same estimate, determine the distance 
from the object that causes the Echo; observing that, as the 
sound must go and return, toe distance will be just half; 
that is, 571 feet in one second of rime; namely,* in passing 
forward and returning. Sound, like a current, becomes 
stronger by narrowing its course, or collecting the element 
that conveys* it; just as the rays of the sun by concentration 
become more intense than when diffused or spread in the 
atmosphere. If two semicircular recesses were made of solid 
materials, with their concates diametrically opposite at 50 
yards distance, and two persons placed back to back, one in 
each recess, with his face to toe wall, they might converse in 
a whisper, because the motion of the atmosphere, by the 
concavities of the recesses, would be directed reciprocally 
towards each other; and if there were a continuity of en¬ 
closure between them, the effect would still go further: on 
this principle, the whispering gallery^ in St. Paul’s now 

* This phenomenon is remarkable near the Lake of'kiflaraey 
in Ireland, where the found of the human voice is several times 
reverberated, os if several persons were repeating, net o aij 
words, but often whole sentences. Instances also occur in many 
osrt* of Groat Britain. 
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act*, to the tuAusemeAt of many, and the astonishment of 
flflm portions, who do not give to the cause any ooitsideratigp. 
Tno famous contrivance called the Ear of Dionysius, uie 
tyrant of Syracuse, was constructed on this principle, by con* 
fining nod' directing the motion of the air, which bore the 
agitated element to a focus, and with it the full sound utter¬ 
ed or emitted.* The conducting of sound is derived from 
•Cbe'eame cause; Give a slight blow to one end of a piece of 
timber of proportional solidity and of any length, a person 
applying his ear at the Other eftd shall hear it distinctly $ 
When a blow of equal tores op a detached substance, can- 
net be discovered by the sound, the air on the timber, and 
even in its pores, carries the sound vibrating to the end be¬ 
fore it weakens by expansion.^ 

Another, and mast important property of sound, is, the 
variation of which it it capable. Everybody is acquainted 
with the modulations of the human voice, in the expressions 
of anger, affection, pain, pleasure, joy, sorrow, hope, de¬ 
spair, persuasion, menace, &c<; even brutes understand and 
can produce sounds indicative of these sensations, though 
without the faculty of fohning them into articulate or or¬ 
ganic expressions. All and each of these sounds, in force and 
tone, loud or jfljv, are formed by the air, according to the 
manner in which it is affected by the exertion used; the 
violence and impetuosity, or the placid and gentle impulse, 
giveu to its motion from the action of the breath, directed 
and formed by the organs of utterance. Music may b* ipade 
vocal, and the melodious strings of the violin and the harp 
tremble at their own presumption, while they imitate the 
speaking of symphonies of the “ human voice divine.” 
What a pity this gift and command >f speech should ever bo 
perverted to the raising of discordant sounds! Let the lion 
roar, and the tiger growl, but tire voice of mankind should 
ever sound in harmony with the sooial sympathies and bene¬ 
volence of humanity, and the dignity of its divine Bcstower. 
Sound, in unison with sense in the use of our communicative 
and colloquial faculty, is not an empty sound, it is a medium 
of mental commerce, by which we exchange the productions 
of mind and genius, and thereby mutually enrich ourselves 
with stores of knowledge. The peasant who walks in a 
wilderness, is delighted with the sounds of the songsters that 
perch on the sprays of the secluded grove: the atmosphere 
gives a body to the cheerful carol of the contentdd swain, 
while he unconsciously manifests the wisdom and goodness 
of that Power, which elates his mind to join in the chorusof 
nature to the praise and glory of nature’s God ! In all these 
things,to bo inute (if dumb show alone were possessed), how 
little should we know of the enjoyments of life J how 
little of the reciprocal soothing that sound can give to the 
asperities and pains of our imperfect condition ! But to 
apostrophise in that which is paiamount to every other con¬ 
sideration, is rather an unworthy notice of the great conclu¬ 
sion to which all our reflections invariably tend : therefore, 
to resume the philosophical inquiry, let us further remark on 
the variety of sounds that occurs, aud the immense distance 
to which they may be carried wheu uninterrupted. Several 
persons of undoubted veracity have declared, that on & calm 

* Dionysius. He lived about 500 years before Child, add had a 
contrivance Called' a tyttipstinm, by which lie could hear every¬ 
thing spoken in the piisen adjoining; and thereby discovered all 
plots against hint, and tbs person* engaged ia litem, who were 
Jet at liberty, and* whom lie immediately seized. 

t This effect is known by the savages in the interior of Africa, 
wHo. When they aitspert the fc|sprbscu of Some fcknlkii>i> enemy, 
tie (town and apply onfe ear to (he gfttibd, and should hem in 
the Vicinity, they can discern the sound of his tread, which they 
cohld dot do in an uptight pottnfe. ■ 


night, the voice of the officer relieving guard fcty been 
plainly heard across the Strait of Gibraltar tq the opposite 
shore;, nearly ten miles; aud in England, thq heavy hammer 
<ef an iron^orge, about four hundred weight, has been heard 
more than' seven miles; and, no doubt, the wonderful el as 
ticity of the air is capable of transmitting sounds "much fur¬ 
ther; the variety of sounds arises from the forth and magni¬ 
tude of the instrument which operates on the atmosphere 
according to the number aud celerity of the atoms set ia 
motion by, the action of the instrument; thus a fife and a 
drum differ in sound, because the fife sets a smaller quantity 
of air in motion than the drum, the vibration ot which 
agitates a large and heavy portion of the atmosphere, and 
consequently makes a sound moie profound and heavy than 
the file; the one sounds shrill by the quick motion of the 
air, the other dull by a greater expansion of motion ; in the 
same way us a rippling rill differs from tbo noise of a liver 
cataract, both of which would be silent if the air did not re¬ 
vive a concussion, setting in motion as much of its elements 
an the quantity of matter cau affect, and generating 
sound adequate to the activity and extent of the 
whirling atoms that compose the atmosphere. The sense 
f hearing is produced by contact of the aural muscles 
and tlie vibration communicated by the motion of the air, 
0 ,a thin membrane* that connects itself with the nerves of 
the brain; from tins circum»tancc sounds are agreeable or 
disagreeable, according to the constitution and condition 
of those nerves on which they are impressed; hem e, it hap- 
pens, that strong nerves are excited by iinilial music, while 
soft and mellow tones best please the sensations of relaxed 
muscles, and weak and melancholy dispositions. This brief 
essay on Round will give some few ideas to the contempla¬ 
tive mind, and help the unlettered philosopher in his inquiry 
into the nature of ci and effect, and the reasons that 
point out their differer Our next subject iu pursuit of 
this theme will be Lit , its cause and effect. 


HISTORICAL MEMORANDA OF THE EMPIRE 
OF GHIZNI. 

(in the middle ages.) 

THE EMPIRE of GHIZNI,f once greatly celebrated 
was a very extensive kingdom of Asia, comprehending 
Karim, Bukharin, the greater part of Persia and of /«- 
dostan. 

This empire was founded by a colony of Tartars , the 
Afghans, a very warlike race, who had been subjects of 
the kingdoin of Bukharin . They revolted under their go¬ 
vernor, Asst age, in tha t nth century, when they laid the 
foundation of the Kingdom Of Ghiznj, 

Its chief eity and capital is Giiizni, which is now either 
entirely ruined, or become of so little consideration, that 
geographers scarcely notice it. During its power it was the 
greaternporium of the EasW, It is situated on the confines 
of India. 

During the vast and rapid conquests of the Saracens, 
all this country had been reduced tinder their subjection. 
On tho decline of the power of the Caliphs, however, the 
vast empire established by MAGOMET and his successors 
was divided lb to a ntinibir of Independent principalities 
most of which were but of short duration. 

a, This membrane is the tympanum or drum.of thq ear* 
t Sometimes written Cdtn.fi, 
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• la ff}d j Year of \htTHeglr* 5 304 (dftHe- SAMbhi jtouiei), Mis conquests wire numeroul, rapid, and extend vaA 
a nswdthag to the ! year‘994 pf Ch'rliidtK eft, 1 thleeitjrof subdued ali the neighbouring independent tribes or 
GajJN'A, with same paVt bf jfte AdjaeenT odhntrt, wm go* all the western part of Pfraia, and a great part «f ffiitr 
vented bV MAHMUD GAZNlf *h<t; from the revolt of dost an. 

the AFGHANS', Waited Hjftntelf* to aorbreigabr^ 'and soon He fought the celebrated battle pf PAUNIPUX, on the 
became a ^raat ahd belebhtttd conqtierev. 7th of January 1761, la which nearly the whole of the 

He rediittid’under his lubjbetieh the greater port of Qfahratta army perished | which Winy is to have 
Persia, and 0 ifrfohslde't able; part bf th&ia t Mud under his amounted to nearly 300,000 men. . --t * 

saccessoredtf rotlh to a surprising magnitude.- > ' Ashmed’s force confuted at £0,000 of his own jttj^eoU, 

In the 1 ! dhrly' part bf-the dlerdnth 1 obfftuiy, it extended 30,000 tiohilla troop*,* and lOiOOO, belonging to the Indian 
from Ispahan to Bengal; and from the/wfriatiOceeri and chiefs,. He had also 700 catnalsy nnd a few gu#p, The 
the mouths of the Indus to the banks of the Jaxar.M t whioh MahtdUas. had about 200 guns, „ 
comprehends ne'brly half the oobtiiient of Asia; - . ASHMED $11,411 died in the year 1.773, aged 49, He 

This empire contiesed in - the family of-'M ahmud was succeeded by his son Timou a, who removed the seat 
Gaznt for upwards of 200 years; when the Setjek Tartars of government from Candaliar to Cafesdr, - Hence this king- 
reduced the northern part, comprising Karitm, JCarosan, domhaa had the several names of xfjandahar, a nd , 

and Bukharia; and shortly sifter, the southern parts were Cabal, so named from their capitals. 

Buhdued by ono of the Gauri,* who-cenquerod Khosru Shah, The Afghans are said tp-he remarkably active and 
the reigning, prince, and bestowed the empire'on hie nephew hardy, industrious and laborious. No people are more di- 
GAYATHonntv MAHOMSiED.f. . . . ligent in husbandry, or more indeffttkabie in tbfchase; but 

Sultan Ma iimcd,- the first- -king of Ghizni and India, when not so excited, they are feryyjaolent; hut their ruling 
died at Gazna in the year 1030, . No Mahometan t prince passion seems to be the love of gain. No p$Bpfa in Asia are 
before him ever attained .to so exalted a point of power and considered to have so few vices akthe Afghans. 
splendour, ever rolled in so much,wealth or was ever stained 
with so much-blood. . 

The Gauri race, the successors, of the Gasni Sultans, 
although they proved great warriors, and greatly extended 

their empire, did not long eqjoy the sovereignty of Giiixni; MUSIC, 

for in 1218, JENGHJZ KHAN, having conquered the 

greatest pari of China, and almost all Tartary, began to Music is the science of combining sounds in such a man- 
turn his arm# westward, and set out against Ghizni, at the ner ag shall be agreeable and pleasing to the ear. 
head of an army of 700,000 men. There are few people possessing the slightest pretensions 

To oppose this formidable force, MOHAMMED the reign- to a good and refined taste but have spoken of Music in the 
ing prince could raise only 400,000 ; and in the first battle, highest terms.of praise. The love of Music, indeed, seems 
1 60,000 of his troops perished : soon after this defeat of to be, to a certain extent, inherent in our nature. The 
Mohammed, Genghis subdued the whdlo empire. (See very rustics feel a sensation of gladness when they hear the ' 
History of Genghis Khan.) ^ simple melodies of the birds ; a music which is, indeed, more 

It docs not appear, that after this time, Ghizni ever grateful to nearly all persons than that of any other kind, 
made any considerable figure. It was completely subdued It i 8 also observable of Music, that all those refined and ' 
by the Moo ur s, A.D. 1222, superior minds, who have done honour to human natuftf'fhU 

Iu the beginning of the eighteenth century, thh ^AFGHANS their immortal works, have given abundant proofs of tft$r 
again raised themselves into power, and spreatPtheir domi- being very powerfully affected by it. Milton seerfil tb ‘ 
nion over the adjoining province of C ANDAH AnjYmd such have been a perfect musical enthusiast, and SiUitspkAaR ' 
was the imbecility of the Persian empire at that time, that pwkes the love and relish of Music an indispensable accom- 1 
many other provinces and tributary states were also induced paaiment to moral goodness, lie says., 
to revolt. . 


When the King or Siiah of.that time, whose name was 
HUSSEIN, opposed the growing power of this warlike 
people, ho was totally defeated, and Ispahan was besieged 
and obliged to surrender, after having suffered dreadful 
calamities. 

The Afghans now overran all' Persia, and‘subjected it 


M The man that hath net Music in his soul 
Is tit for treasons, stratagems,and spoils; 

Let no such man be trusted.” 

It is, however, very doubtful whether what la called a 
good ear for Music, has any - connexion with good moral 
principle ; for if.it wets SO, every opera singer would be a 


to themselves. Their sovereignty, however, (at this period,) miracle of virtue, which is by no ^ means the case; hence 
was but of short duration, continuing only seven years, these line! of ®hak«earS, which have passed, into'a 
having fallen a sacrifice to the enterprising spirit of Kovli perfect proverb, will not only be found erroneous, but also 
Khan, sometimes called NadIr'Shah. (See Persia.) pfcrnlekms to mankind. Music is certainly very seductive 
The Armia power is again revived in ASH MED and enchanting; and furnishes withal such an agreeable 
SHAII, who laid the foundation of the present kingdom of (Te*rtfctto«, that few persona: are insensible to its, influence; 
Afghanistan, A.D! 1747.' ’ ,i sfnd 'wW!it‘MtrOTC it made only ,a recreation, it . is very, 

deefttkbhii hu* when instead of this it is converted into the, 
* Sometimes written Caoor; the conntry ef the Afghans. The bttiiMto'Ofilifo^ %> generally, becomes mischievous, Rpd* 
Gauri tud Afghans ere considered the seme people^. The country shetehlAr# tegXhMMd ;*for the BKT* musician, who devote* bw- 
of Gaur is situated between CknUabar end Bafe,. M the foof, Qf| • ' , , n> 5., , ,, „ . , , 

Mount P/iroponiimis. ' 1 1 ' ,Uh ' *H "' - " Ti 1 1,1 T • ' ' —““-- 

f This wont lias vaiions spelflrig*'; *T*. MbtUnnmed, Makem- -l ‘ * ’ “ * . 

mid, Mohamet, lUahouieP, Mohumtd, ytfaAemrrf;.Aspect Ma have * T|ie RoVdlm were a people from tlw-mouotawis, betwMR 
Mohamcdan, MoAumrdanim, but the molt preferable is Ma- I»4ti dhd' Persia, who erected thintaelws into «» .independent 
hornet, MahedutHH, Mahometanism. eqtk* east side of th<?.Pange». about 80 uules from Mtlhu 
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datfitfaaf tomp ty» nights, to it, too often neglects tile 
cintitotioA offooee faculties which are of much more 
importance thjjtt • Music of any kind, whatever ; for those 
whoftoyso mock,attention to sound are seldom encumbered 
with«#a{u^*biuid«nce of sente. That Music is the Jbes^ in 
iThlilh'*|tlH* ,ie combined with sound, as that of the human 
M)'certainly, is extremely pleasing, and well 
to heer^but to attain a thorough knowledge of the science, 
itjrequires tod much time to be of any real benefit to the 
EtuBNxa; unless the Learner has an abundance of leisure, 
or is intended for a Professor, It cannot be denied, how¬ 
ever, that as an art it j* truly delightful; and as a ax- 
creation, if time can be' allowed, that it is most innocent 
and Useful. • •• ‘ • • • 

One of. the mdtt remarkable properties of Music is, that 
it can affect u^b'whatever state of mind we may be when 
wf hear it. If tr» are plungeddnto the most profound grief, 
it exhilarates our spirits, aaSfowkeaus for a time forget the 
cause of their depresskaf 0mHba udder the influence of 
passion, it csta Ctlqa ottr disjfr Mjj|Si Sif souls, and restore rea¬ 
son to her throve and edapnm^^e read, that when Saul 
was troubled wUk anevilspirit/the beautiful minstrelsy of 
David restored him to repadn and'happiness; and it is 
exceedingly probable, that, in modern times, and even in i 
humble life, many instances might be found of its exerting 
a power no less wonderful and beneficent. And, in am 
inferior degree, every one who listens with pleasure to any 
species of Music experiences a similar effect. 


ON READING AND PRONUNCIATION. 

W* cannot read in company, and much less speak in 
public, if we are not well versed in the rules ofpronunciation. 
The first of these rules consists in clearness . To this end 
we must speak slowly, distinguish the'sounds, not neglect 
the fouls, separate the words, the syllables, sometimes even 
agttfoi letters, that might be confounded together, or by 
ftlMr jarring prpducfe an unpleasant sound; stop at the points 
add commas, and wheresoever clearness and sense require 
it ; for which purpose, pay much attention to the re ading 

PAUSE, or PAUSE OP DISTINCTION. 

Secondly, the pronunciation must be easy and flowing; 
for the moment the orator is in pain, the audience suffer. 
Thirdly, we must assume that tone suitable to the subject. 
As there is a vast variety in these tones, it is very difficult 
to point out tlieir differences, and to give their rules. But, 
it seems, they may be reduced to three kinds; foe familiar 
tone, foe nervous tone, and the middle tom,.which may be 
to called, on account of the medium it keeps between the 
other two. - ■ . 

•; The Familiar Tone is that of common conversation. 
It neither affects harmony nor runt into mqiprtony. The 
Nervous Tone is that which is used in delivering weighty 
discourses, or in reading very serious works. ,The voice is 
alwayp ful], foe syllables are pronounced wfth a sort of>{ 
melody; - info.foe inflexions, arc .never, varied out .with 1 
dignity. IktHisoii Tints hat a little more preparation 
than the ftfauliar? and a kittle less foap, foe nervous, or 
supported tone.. These 'force species, of tone have each 
foeir degrees, in which there is more or less energy, 
according to this subject, the eudknee, and the gSifce In 
which it is delivered., ,. ■» .; 

In regard to action and declamation, it is a sort of cor¬ 
poral eloquence and expression that consists in foe gestures 


and in fot tones of the votes. This speriep of efoenfom has, 
as well as foe language pf words, its element*., Ip, Ifoe 
pumper it bps its. simplicity and its copiousne|« ;Jtha*Us 
particular harmony with each object, and a general one 
with foe wMe subject, It has its melody, ijs vffc-fotipns, 
and its propriety; .and also its deficiencies and defects. 

There are three sorts of gestures; some imitative, as 
when we counterfeit foe. toner , or the manners of any indi¬ 
vidual ; others indicative, which pnly point out any perfpn, 
place, or thing; and, finally, there are qfecting gestures, 
which paint the> actions of foe sou), and impress foem on 
the spectator. 

1 The affecting gesture is foe picture of the soul. It is 
this that puts life into discourse, and also makes eloquence 
triumph. It takes in all the attitudes of the body, and all 
its emotion, without any exception. 

There is no passion, nor emotion, nor a single part of an 
emotion, but what has its particular gesture and.tone, its 
modulation, and its various degrees of. gestures and tones. 
There is no orator without his peculiar gestures, and.his 
individual tones, to express this emotion. And, indeed, 
there is no auditor but what is capable of seising this 
expression, and feeling its justness.. 

Of all the emotions, the most correct, and foe most elo¬ 
quent,^ that which discovers foe confidence of foe orator 
in the goodness of his cause, and hia certainty of presenting 
it in a manner that shall persuade those to whom he i9 
speaking. It is this emotion that constitutes what is called 
the tone of authority, when foe orator, master of .his 
subject, and also master of himself, appears, confident 
without pride, and relies on himself for success. ■ 

There is no art but what requires some powers; but if 
there be any one that particularly requires,-and is deserving 
of them, it is that of the Orator, who is called to speak 
in public, and to present truth in a triumphant manner. 


'• EASTERN APOLOGUE/* 


“ An oil man sold sour milk, wifo which every day he 
gained two ekag (which is less than a halfpenny) by going 
with it market-place in a city, with which he bought 

bread farms wife and son. One day he brought the.milk 
to a desolate village, and leaving it for a minute, a serpent 
came anti drank it, and put one toraauin (the value of fifteen 
shillings) in the . pit. Thq old,man observed it, took "the 
tomaun, and went his way: thus ft happened to him every 
day upon that spot, until he became a man of property. 
When the hour of hia death came, he said to his son, ‘ Carry> 
milk every day upon that spot; you will thus gain a 
tomaun/ The old man died.. The son gained every day 
one tomaun, by going to that place -with milk ; but. one 
day the son said to himself, ‘This serpent, has much 
money, I will kill her, and take the whole treasure at opce.’ 
He went, and cast a sidne upon foe serpent's head, which 
wounded her. The aerpent said to the son, ‘ Do not. comp 
here agjpfrk jThy. father was an oliiman; he brought milk 
here, aqd kfeft one tomaun for ft; thy father died, and I 
gave if ip foee by God's command. As you are now 
become covetous, and wanted to kill, me, I kill tjbfe/ She 
did bite him, and he died. ' Be not covetous, for by cove¬ 
tousness thou losest thy benefactor/ "— Wolff 1 1 Jourmt. 

laOSDMt I PHAMS forthc PrqaiMors, sad P.tlUk«t ky W. lewAKBS, 

II, A'r*-K«ri«U».. r.lCTBww-mw. . . 

,* V VrtaUd by R>cUv#JM*d*tr»«t-MU, WWK*U*. 
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CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

Cambridgeshire, an inland county, is in the diocese 
of Ely, and in the Norfolk circuit. It is 50 miles ir length, 
25 in breadth, and 130 in circumference. It contains 17 
hundreds, 163 parishes, and 7 market towns. 

This county takes its name from its principal town, Cam¬ 
bridge, which evidently derives its name from its bridge 
over the river Cam. It is bounded on the north by Lin¬ 
colnshire, on the south by Hertfordshire and Essex, on the 
east by Norfolk and Suffolk, and on tho west by Ilunting- 
aonshire and Bedfordshire. 

Cambridgeshire is divided into two-unequal parts by the river 
Ouse, which waters a considerable portion of its breadth. 
The northern portion of the county, thus divided, consists, ^ 
for the most part, of a vast extent of Fens, called the “ Isle ; 
of Ely." In this marshy and flat district, however, there; 
are numerous high tracts, which have, from being sui- 1 
rounded with marshes and pieces of water, all the appear¬ 
ance of little islets. These, and a good deal of the marshy 
land round them, which has been retained by skilful and 
laborious draining, are extremely fertile, and yield larg 
crops of various kinds of corn, but especially oats. Some 
portion of this district, too, is appropriated to grazing pur¬ 
poses. It is on one of the largest of these islets that the city 
of Ely is built. This is by no means a well-built or popu¬ 
lous place, but is much noted on account of its ancient and 
very beautiful cathedral. It derives considerable annual 
profit from the manufacture of a peculiar kind of clay, which 
is found here in great abundance. The whole of the dis¬ 
trict which hears the title of the Isle of Ely," has tho 
same disadvantages as the Fens of Lincolnshire; namely, 
badness of water, and insalubrity of air; to which may be 
added the disadvantage (though the soil is extremely fer¬ 
tile) of inundations, which frequently take place, and sweep 
away the crops just as they have nearly arrived at perfection. 
The south-western part of this county, verging towards 
Bedfordshire and Huntingdonshire, is by far the most 
pleasant and salubrious. It is also very fertile, and barley 
being its most thriving crop, a great deal of malt is annually 
sent hence to London, and other parts of England. This 
tract is also very fine in pasture ; and the butter soldPunder 
the title of Cambridge is sure of a good and ready market 
in the Metropolis. The south-eastern part of this county, 
bounded by Essex and Suffolk, is chiefly a wide expanse of 
level, and hcath-liko country, with a thin and gravelly soil. 
This tract is, consequently, devoted to sheep-walks. The 
woodlands are very small, the whole quantity of timber 
throughout the county scarcely amounting to 8000 acres, 
and those scattered through no less than seven parishes. 
The generality of the inhabitants derive their support from 
tho various employments of agriculture; and the only ma¬ 
nufacture worthy of notice is that of white bricks and coarse 
pottery in the neighbourhood of Ely. Some of the poorer 
class, however, procure a subsistence by spinning yarn for 
the Norwich weavers. 

Its principal rivers are the Ouse, and Cam. The first of 
these, called the southern or greater Ouse, takes its rise near 
Brackley, in Northamptonshire, passes through the counties 
of Buckingham, Bedford, Cambridge , and Norfolk, and 
falls into the Wash, a little below Lynn. It receives in its 
course the waters of the Cam and Little Ouse. The level 
nature of the country through which the Greater Ouse 
passes, renders its curreut remarkably slow. 

Its towns are, Cambridge, Ely, Caxion, Linton, IFis- 
beach, Newmarket , Royston, and Soham. 

Cambridge, the capital of the county, is large, but a| 
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very straggling and badly-built place. It is, however, jpo«' 
pulous, and has a veiy considerable internal trade. Tut 
latter circumstance is chiefly owing to its containing oaf* 
of our Universities, consisting of sixteen halls, and having 1 , 
an immense number of students; in which respect, however 
the University of Cambridge is greatly inferior to tha t 
of Oxford. Cambridge appears to have been a place of 
considerable antiquity, and was. a well-forti£ed station in 
the time of the Romans. The most remarkable antiquities 
now extant are the remains of Pythagoras’ School, Barnwell 
Priory, and the ruins of an old castle and intrenchments. 
It was called by the Romans Caruboritum. It suffered 
greatly in the Danish wars; and in the rebellion of Wat 
Tyler and Jack Straw, against Richard II., they entered 
the town, and burnt the records of the University. Tho ori¬ 
ginal foundation of this seminary is involved in great obscurity. 

Among the most remarkable characters of Cambridge 
was Jr.iiEMY Tayi.or, chaplain to Charles I., who has 
been called the Christian Plato. He was the son of a 
barber. Henry Kirk White died hero in 1806, in con¬ 
sequence of too much exertion in the pursuit of his studies. 
Ct.’MBKitLAND, the author of several “ Dramatic Works," 

“ The Observer," a periodical paper of 6 vols., &c., was 
also a native, lie died in 1811. Hobson, the carrier, 
whom Milton has immortalized in his \erse, and from 
whom originated the saying of “ Hobson’s Choice,” first 
let out horses at this place. He died in 1630. Cambridge 
is 13 miles from St. Ives, Royston, and Newmarket, 1G 
from Ely. and 51 from London. 

The only other place of any importance in this county is 
Wisukach, a populous and well-built town ; but it sustains 
great loss and inconvenience from its river being only navi¬ 
gable for large vessels to a point nearly six miles below it. 
From this circumstance the town is obliged to employ an 
immense number of barges, the lading and unlading of 
which cause great expense and delay. Wisbeach is situated 
in tho Isle of EJy. It does a good trade in corn and 
butter. 

Royston, a considerable town, is situated partly in 
Cambridgcshiie, and partly in Herts. Under tho Market-* 
place is an ancient subterranean chapel, supposed to be of 
Saxon construction. Henry Andrews, the celebrated 
editor of “ Moore’s Almanack," died here in 1820. Royston 
is 37 miles from London. 

Caxton is noted as the birth-place of William Cax- 
ton, the first printer in England, who died here in I486; 
by some, however, this assertion is considered erroneous, foe 
we have his own authority that he was born in Kent, Of ■ 
this town also was Matthew Paris, a celebrated histo¬ 
rian. Linton, Soham, and March, are small towr.s, 
and but of little note. Soham is noted for the ruine of its 
ancient, abbey. Near March have been found several hun¬ 
dred silver coins, which, from their dates, appeared to be 
more than two thousand years old. 

N ew m a kkf.t, which stands on the borders of the county, 
is partly in Cambridgeshire and partly in Suffolk, is noted 
for Horse-races, which have long been the undoing of 
many, and the enriching but of few. During the season, 
here is seen the oddest jumble of mankind the world ever 
saw; the wagoner in his straw boots often curses the noble¬ 
man with his star, for a bite ; and peers of the realm think . 
it no disgrace to hold their hands before the greasy pouch 
of a losing farmer or butcher. The chief part of tho town 
is situated in Suffolk, but the whole of the race-course* on 
which the town principally depends for its support, ia in this 
county. This place, notwithstanding its name* ia of con¬ 
siderable antiquity; for in the time of Edwa&D III.* thn 
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Bhh6p of Carlisle, who wai afterwards so troublesome t 
Henry IV. was called “ Thomas of Newmarket." New 
ntarxet is 14 miles from Cambridge, and 61 from London 

Cambridgeshire is one of the counties that were inhabited 
by the /cent, who are supposed to have derived their nam 
from the Ise, now called the Ouse, which runs through thi; 
part of the island. It has been common for the people o 
all countries to distinguish themselves by the name of th< 
fiver near which they.first settled. Thus, in Asia, the In 
dians were named after the river Indus; in England, th< 
Lancastrians, from the Lan, and the Northumbrians from 
the Humber. The change of Ise into Ice was very natura’ 
and easy. 

Among its most eminent natives are. Sir John Clark 
who was honoured with the tutorship of Edward VI.; Dr 
Isaac Barrow, Bishop of St. Asaph; and Matthev 
Paris, a celebrated historian; Jeremy Taylor, the au 
tbor of ** Holy Living and Dying ;V and William Cax 
ton, the printer. 


Population ,of the chief Towns. 



. 20.917 

FI* ___ 6.189 

“v ..* - " 

Linton ,, T f .... 

. 1,678 

March and Parish . 

N#»w market . 

. 5,117 

. 1,810 

Royaton . _ TTT .. 

. 1,757 

Soh&m and Parish.. .... .. 

. 3,fib7 

Wisbeach and Parish . 

. 7,253 


Cambridgeshire sends seven members to Parliament; vis. 
3 for the County, 2 for the University, and 2 for the Borough 
of Cambridge. 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE INDIANS. 

As various tribes of Indians are found in many parts of 
the British Possessions in America, the following re¬ 
marks may not be considered as unworthy of attention. 

The Indians are usually called Savages. We call 
them savages, because their manners differ froinourr, which 
we think tne perfection of civility. They think the same of 
ours. 

Perhaps, if we could Examine the different manners of 
different nations with impartiality, we should find no people 
ao rude as to be without any rules of Politeness, nor 
any so polite as not to have some remains of rudeness. 

The Indian men, when young, are hunters and warriors; 
when old, counsellors; for all their government is by the 
counsel of the Sages. .. 

There is no force, there are no prisons, no officers to com¬ 
pel obedience, or inflict punishment. Hence they generally 
Study oratory, the best speaker having the most influence. 

The Indian women till the ground, dress the food, nurse 
and bring up the children, and preserve and hand down to 
posterity the memory of public transactions. 

The employments of the women are accounted natural and 
honourable. Having few artiflciol wants, they have abun¬ 
dance of leisure for improvement by conversation. 

Our laborious manner of life, compared with theirs, they 
deem slavish and base; and- the learning on which we value 
ourselves, they regard as frivolous and useless. 

An instance of this ocounred at the Treaty of La n caster, 
In Pennsylvania, in the year 1744, between the Govern¬ 
ment of Virginia and the Six Nations. 

After the principal business wan settled, the commissioners 
from Virginia acquainted tho Indians by a speech, that 


there was at Williamsburg a College, with a fund for 
educating Youth ; and that, if tho Six Nations would 
send down half a dozen of their lads tu that College, the 
Government would take care that they should be well pro¬ 
vided for, and instructed iu all the learning of the white 
people. 

It is one of the Indian rules of politeness, not to answer a 
public proposition the same day that it ia made; they think 
that it would be treating it as a light matter, and that they 
show it respect by taking time to consider it, as of a matter 
that is important. 

They therefore deferred their answer till the day following, 
when their speaker began by expressing their deep sense of 
the kindness of the Virginian Government in making them 
that offer; for “we know,” says he, “ that you highly es • 
teem the kind of learning taught in your Colleges, and 
that the maintenance of our young men, while with you, 
would be very expensive to you. 

*' We are convinced, therefore, that you mean to do us 
good by your proposal, and we thank you heartily. But 
you, who are wise, must know that differ ent nations have 
different conceptions of things; and you will therefore 
not take it amiss, if our ideas of this kind of education 
happen not to be the same with yours. 

“ We have had some experience of it; several of our 
young people were formerly brought up at the colleges oj 
the northern provinces; they were instructed in all the 
sciencesbut when they came back to us, they were bad 
runners ; ignorant of every means of living in the woods ; 
unable either to bear cold or hunger; knew neither how to 
build a cabin, take a deer, nor to kilt an enemy ; spoke 
our language imperfectly, and were therefore neither Jit 
for hunters, warriors, nor counsellors; they were, in short, 
good for nothing. 

“ We are, however, not the less obliged by your offer, 
though we decline accepting it; and, to show our grate¬ 
ful sense of it, if the gentlemen of Vi rg ini a will send us 
a dozen of their sons, we will take great care of their 
ducat ion, instruct them in all we know, and make men 
of them.” 

H&Hng frequent occasions to hold public councils, they 
iave acquired great order and decency in conducting them, 
"he old men sit in the foremost ranks, the warriors in the 
iext, and the women and children in the hindmost. 

The business of the women is to take exact notice of what 
asses, imprint it in their memories (for they have no writing), 
.nd communicate it to their children. 

They are the records of their council, and they preserve 
'editions of the stipulations in treaties one hundred years 
ack, which, when we compare them with our writings, we 
Iways find exact. 

He that would speak rises. The rest observe a profound 
lence. When he has finished, and sits down, they leave 
im five or six minutes to recollect; that if he has omitted 
nything he intended to say, or has anything to add, he 
ay rise again and deliver it. To interrupt another in error 
n common conversation, is reckoned highly indecent. 

How different this is from the conduct of a polite British 
House of Commons, nr Lords, whero scarcely a day passes 
ithout some confusion, that makes the Speaker hoarse in 
aiHng to order; and how different from the mode of con- 
ersation in many polite companies of Europe, where, if 
ou do not deliver your sentence with rapidity, you are cut 
iff in the middle of it by the impatient loquacity of those you 
onverse with, and never suffered to finish it I 
The Indians are particularly noted for .their great nos- 
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' Obt. It i« remarkable, that in all ages and countries, hos¬ 
pitality has been allowed as the virtue of thore whom the 
civilised were pleased to call barbarians. The Greeks 
celebrated the Scythians for it. The Saraces pro¬ 
fessed it eminently; and it is, to this day, the reigning vir¬ 
tue of the wild Arabs. 

St. Paul, too, in the relation of his voyage and shipwreck 
on the island of Melita, says, “ The barbarous people 
showed us no little kindness; for they kindled a fire, 
received us every one, because of the present rain, 
because of the cold.” 


POETRY. 

Poetry is the language of passion, or of an enlivened 
imagination, reduced to measure or rhyme. Poetry can 
boast of high antiquity. The earliest accounts of most na¬ 
tions have been transmitted by their poets. Indeed, there 
is scarcely on the earth’s extended surface, a nation so rude, 
or even a hunting tribe so barbarous, as not to have its own 
peculiar poetry. It is not merely in highly-civilized society 
that Poetry is admired, and that Poets are caressed ; 
for the most part savage tribes have their amatory, warlike, 
hunting, and devotional songs. So universal is this love of 
poetry, that the first words which delight a child, and tako 
a strong hold of its memory, are the artless rhymes of the 
nursery; and many a tall and stern commander has lain 
wounded upon the battle field, or sunk exhausted among 
the overwhelming waves, whose thoughts have spontaneously 
wandered even amid his last agonized struggles to the 
scenes of his youth, and the simple lullaby with which his 
boyhood was soothed into slumber. 

The pleasure which Poetry properly so called affords, 
springs from three constituent sources; viz. harmony, va¬ 
riety, and regularity of rhyme and metre; propriety and 
vividnoss of language ; and a subject matter pleasingly con¬ 
ducted. By considering this we shall easily discover how 
it is that the simplest rhymes, upon the most simple subjects, 
have a pleasing influence over the minds of childrenf and 
also over those of savages, of whom it may most truly bo 
said, “ that they are but children of a larger growth.'’ 

It cannot but be granted that Poetry possesses an 
almost universal power of pleasing, which arises partly by 
its resemblance to Music, partly by the pleasing facility 
with which it is pronounced, and partly by the great aid 
Which it affords to the memory. 

Hence, it will be 'observed, that one great cause of the 
pleasing power of Poetry is the harmonious arrangemeut 
of its language, but the chief requisite is the language itself, 
which must give a vivid representation, cither direct, or by 
figure, of the circumstances related. 

Pope says, that a good poet should make his language 
* not only convey his meaning forcibly and clearly, but even 
adapt its sound to the feelings related; and he has been 
much praised for his power in that respect, of which an ex¬ 
cellent illustration is afforded by his celebrated lines, in 
which is a satirical censure of the abuse of tho Alexandrine; 
he says, 

« A needle's Alexandrine ends the song 
Which, like a wounded snske, drags its slow length along." 

A very ordinary ear will discover the nice art with which 
the pauses and whole structure of the latter part of tho two 
lines are adapted to the expression of a sound in consonance 
with the sense. 


It is but fair, however, to admit that such an exact adap- 
tation of sound to sense as above noticed, is by no meau 
commonly to be found, not even among our best and moat 
admired poetry. 

In less degree it is more uncommon, and with that 
degree candid and enlightened criticism will be satisfied. 
But on the expression of the sense is a point upon which 
a larger demand is made. 

Harmony, as before observed, is a very copious source of 
pleasure, but it will never atone if sense be wanting. 

. Poetry deals very largely in figurative expressions, but 
in their use it requires a nice and delicate judgment; there 
being “ but one step between the sublime and the ridi¬ 
culous.” 

In summing up these remarks, we may observe, that 
Poetry pleases by the harmony of its arrangement, the 
vivid expression of its phraseology, and the interesting na¬ 
ture of its subject; and it follows that, the comparative 
excellence, or worthlessness of Poetry, depends upon its 
possessing these in a greater or less degree. 

Of ■!ii f, different Kinds ov Poetry. 

Poetry may be divided into the epic, lyric, elegiac, 
pastoral, didactic, descriptive, satirical, harmonic, and 
burlesque. 

Ot all poetical works, that of tho Epic is the most dig¬ 
nified, and the most difficult of execution. Tho Epic 
Poem creates admiration ; 1 raoedy forces from us tears; 
Comedy makes us laugh ; and Pastorals produce gentle 
and calm serrations. And thus it is with the other kinds 
according to their nature. 

Every reader expects to receive from them an impression 
of such or such a kind, and ii the work does not convey it to 
him, or conveys it but imperfectly, in a confused equivocal 
manner, he has a right to be displeased. It is Nature that 
forms Poets, but it is Art that brings them to a certain 
degree of perfection. 

An Epic poem is that which treats on sublime subjects, 
and records the actions oi heroes, disguised in allegory, the 
object of which is to form the manners by instruction. 

It is expected from an Epic Poem, that it should charm 
the reader, excite his admiration, employ at onco his rea- ' 
son, judgment, and wit; touch tho heart, and make the 
soul feel a series of delightful sensations, which must be in¬ 
terrupted a few moments, but in order only to be renewed 
with the more vivacity. 

The fable in every Epic poem should be founded in fact, 
and fiction should only complete that outline, which has been 
traced by tho linger of truth. The machinery should bo 
subject to the main design, and the action should be simple 
and uniform. 

In all Epic poems, tliere arc certain parts called Epi¬ 
sodes, which me certain little actions subordinate to the 
principal action, in order to unbend the reader’s mind by this 
variety. These parts might be omitted, and yet the poem 
ip which they are found would still be an Epic poem. 


OBSTINACY. 

OnsTiNACY or Stubbornness is usually the vice of 
persons who are at once self-conceited and ignorant. 

This vice is unbecoming in persons of any age, but is 
more especially so in the young. In them, it is most un¬ 
graceful, and to their improvement in learning, and their 
future advancement in society, it is a most serious obstacle. 
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It is in vain that the mightiest geniuses of the age exert 
themselves to furnish the means of acquiring knowledge; 
it is in vain that the tenderness and affection of parents 
prompt them to employ the ablest instructors for their chil¬ 
dren, if the latter be obstinate. 

When that is unhappily the case, knowledge is cx- 
duded from their minds, as by a “ gate of iron." Obsti¬ 
nacy revolts against instruction, and prompts ignorance at 
onoe to pride itself upon its deficiencies, and to perpetuate 
them. 

Every added year renders this vice more inveterate, and 
more predominant ; until at length he who indulges it be¬ 
comes proverbially hateful to all who know him. 

Every page of Scripture abounds with either precepts, 
or examples, hostile to this vice; so that it is contrary to 
religion, as well as to morality. 

In the affairs of life, obstinacy is productive of much 
* misery and adversity to those who are addicted to it, as 
well as to those who are so unfortunate as to be dependent 
upon or connected with them. 

Some are so thoroughly the creatures of obstinacy, that 
they make it a point of honour never to retract what they 
have said, or undo what they have done, even though it be 
ever so clearly demonstrated to them, that they have 
spoken unadvisedly, or untruly, or that they have acted 
unjustly, or unadvisedly. 

Such persons are scarcely to be pitied, however severe 
their sufferings may be, which result from their obstinate 
pertinacity ; for they may be said literally to pander to 
their own shame, and work their own destruction. 

There is in obstinacy no usual portion of false pride. 
Actuated by this, the obstinate man conceives it to be dis¬ 
graceful to confess himself in error, and degrading to his 
dignity to Tepair any injury he may have done. Just as 
though candour were a fault; and common honesty 
(for justice in familiar terms is no more) an actual 
crime. 

Such false notions are most disgraceful to the understand- 
ings.of those v?ho entertain them, and very frequently mis¬ 
chievous, if not fatal, in their effects. 

Pope, in the subjoined liues, very spiritedly describes the 
effect of that cursed pride, which is more properly called 
obstinac r. 

“ Of atl the causes which conspire to blind 
Man's erring judgment, and misrule the mind. 

What the weak head with strangest bias rules 
Is pride, the nevei-failing vice of fools. 

“ 1’niUK, where wit fails, steps ill to our defence 
And fills lip all the mighty void of sense: 

If once right resson drives that cloud away, 

TRUTH breaks upon ns with resistless day." 

Pope’s Ess^y on Man. 

Of all the vices, there is scarcely one more to be dreaded 
than this. Whoever possesses it, never is or ever can bo 
happy, so long as he or she shall retain it. 

Ihe many evils arising from obstinacy, are dreadful 
indeed; as it cot only destroys the peace of individuals, but 
also of families; and all for the want of a little candour 
and just feeling. 

Obstinacy is represented by the fignre of a woman with 
the ears of an ass. She is dressed in black, has a piece of 
lead upon her head, and is standing in a dai k place with a 
mule by her side. 

She is dressed in black, because that colour is not suserp- j 
tible of any other hue, and denotes that an oh-tinau* pc non 
will not alter his opinion for the right of reason , or the 
power of demonstration. 


The lead upon her head indicates ignorance and stu ¬ 
pidity, and that ignorance nourishes and supports on 

STINACY. 

The darkness of the place in which she stands, alludes to 
obscurity of intellect. 

The mule is made an attribute of this subject, on account 
of the invincible obstinacy for which that animal is pro¬ 
verbial. 


HISTORY AND CONQUESTS OF TAMERLANE. 
(in tiie middle ages.) 

Ti mou r Beg ii, better known under the name of Ta m kr- 
lane, made a fortune yet more extraordinary than that of 
Genghis Khan. Although born without dominion, he 
acquired an empire greater than that of Alexander. At a 
very early period of his life he exhibited uncommon courage, 
and at the age of twenty-five attained the greatest dignities. 

He spent nine years in different countries in travelling for 
improvement. He was lame. Some say that he was the 
son of a shepherd; others, that he was of the blood of 
Genghis. 

His first conquest was that of Balk, the capital of Sog - 
diana. He conquered the three great empires of Persia, 
India, and Egypt, and many other minor kingdoms; he 
plundered Bagdad, Delhi, Cairo, and other rich cities; 
and took Bajazet, the first emperor of the Turks; so 
that his power, riches, and magnificence, became immense. 

On his return from Egypt he fell upon Syria : it was 
then that his assistance was solicited against the celebrated 
Bajazet, by some Mahometan princes, whom Bajazet* 
had deposed, and by the Christian Emperor of Constanti¬ 
nople, whose capital he besieged. 

Tamerlane summoned the Turkish sultan to raise 
the siege, and upon his refusal he marched to give him 
battle. 

These two terrible enemies inct in the plains of Ancire, 
in Phrygia, with immense armies; Schilpcrger, who was 
in the number, says that Bajazet had 400,000 men, and 
his rival 1,600,000, However great the exaggeration of 
this account may be, it is certain, that after one of the 
most furious and dreadful battles on record, Bajazet was 
conquered and made prisoner. In this conflict, it is said, 
that 200,000 Turks were slain. 

Hero also historians differ greatly, as regards the cha¬ 
racter of Tamerlane. Some represent him as a ferocious 
monster, who put his conquered enemy into an iron cage,f 
for the amusement of his soldiers; while others ascribe to 
him an elevated soul, and a disposition so magnanimous, 
that he endeavoured to soften the misfortunes of the in¬ 
flexible Bajazet, and even wished to become a father to 
his children. 

However this may be, Tamerlane was now master of 
Asia Minor, of Syria, of Egypt, of Persia, and returned 
to Samarcahd, which he considered as the capital of his 
empire. 

Here he received, after the example of Genghis Khan, 

* F.mpcior of the Turk*, who was > very renowned warrior, but 
a great lyinit. In the beginning of hi* reign he wa* very success¬ 
ful. in 131*3 lie had conquered ill Thrace, Macedonia, Thcomly, 
and the greater p.u t of Myna and Bulgaria. 

t The fate that Bajazet bad destined for his adversary If 
had been the victor. 
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ambassadors from the whole world: he gave a magnificent 
feast, at which he married all his grandchildren. 

After subduing all the west of Tartary and Asia, he 
turned his arms against Indostan, and of which j|ie made 
an easy conquest. But the cruel monster, not content with 
his victory, ordered a general massacre of the inhabitants, 
in consequence of which, it is said, 100,000 of them were 
murdered in one hour. 

la 1399 he defeated the Indian army, with great slaugh¬ 
ter; nnd soon after took the city of Dum, which then 
consisted of three cities, surrounded with walls. 

Though no resistance was made, and of course there was 
no pretence for bloodshed, yet a quarrel was soon mRde by 
the Tartar’s soldiers, who pillaged the city, massacred 
most of tlie people, and sold the rest for slaves. The spoils, 
in plate and jewels, were immense. 

After this dreadful carnage Tamerlane traversed the 
other provinces of Indostan, everywhere defeating and 
slaughtering the Indians without mercy. 

After conquering the country, he left Mahmud in pos¬ 
session of the throne, reserving only Panjab to himself, 
lie now retired to Samarcand, and died in the year 
M06, in the 36th year of his reign, aged 71. 

The children of Tamerlane fought for his inheritance, 
and dispersed it. The Turks revolted, but retained Persia 
hut a very short period; and at this day the Mooul (of 
Delhi) acknowledges the sovereignty of his successors, which 
is now only a shadow. 

The wicked and fortunate Aurengzebk, who died em¬ 
peror of Mogul in 1707, at nearly 100 years of age, was 
one of his descendants. 

There remain vast monuments of Tamerlane’s gran¬ 
deur in the cities, towns, castles, and walls, which he built; 
in the rivers and canals which he dug, ns well as in the 
bridges, gardens, palaces, hospitals, mosques, aud monaste¬ 
ries, which he erected in the various parts of Asia. 


HISTORICAL MEMORANDA OF TROY, AND OF 
* THE TROJAN WAR. 

On the coast of Asia, opposite to Greece, reigned PRIAM 
king of TROY, a peaceful prince, descended from a long 
line of kings, having himself a numerous race, almost en¬ 
tirely composed of youthful heroes. 

His kingdom, by its opulence, the bravery of his subjects, 
and the alliances which he had formed with the Assyrian 
Monarchs , was as famous in that part of Asia, as the king¬ 
dom nfMYCEN.fi was in Greece. 

The house of Argos, established in this latter city, ac¬ 
knowledged for its chief AGAMEMNON, son of Atrjeus, 
who was the son of Pelops, He had annexed to his domi¬ 
nions those of Corinth, Sicyon, and several neighbouring 
cities. 

His power, increased by that of his brother Mf.nklaus, 
who had just espoused Helen, heiress to the kingdom of 
Sparta, gave him great influence in that part of Greece, 
called from his grandfather Pelops, Peloponnesus. 

Tantalus, his great grandfather, reigned first over Lydia, 
and had, iu violation of the most sacred rights, retained iu 
chains a Trojan prince, named Ganymede. Further, 
Hercules* descended from the kings of Argos, had more 


recently put to death Laomedon, and carried off his daughter 
Hesione. 

The remembrance of these unrevenged injuries 
an hereditary and implacable hatred between the houses of 
Priam and Aoamimnon, which every day became more 
inveterate from a rivalry of power, the most terrible and san¬ 
guinary of all passions. 

Paris, the son of Priam, was the man for whom it was 
reserved to blow Into a flame those embers of resentment. 
Paris came into Greece, and repaired to the court of Men- 
ela us, where the beauty of Helen attracted every eye. 

To the advantages of person, the Trojan prince united the 
desire of pleasing, and Helen abandoned aU to follow him. 
In vain did the Atrides* endeavour by gentle means to ob¬ 
tain satisfaction equal to the offence} Priam considered 
his son, only as the avenger of those wrongs which his house 
and all Asia had experienced from the Greeks, nnd rejected 
every proposal for an accommodation. 

The Grecian nations seem like the forest agitated by & 
tempest. Kings, whose power was confined within a single 
city, and monarch*, whose empire extended over many 
nations, nil equally inspired with the spirit of hqprism, repair 
to Mycbna. 

They swear to acknowledge Agamemnon chief of the 
expedition, tp avenge Menklaus, and to rase Ilium to the 
ground. If some at first refuse to join in this confederacy,, 
they are soon persuaded by the powerful eloquence of the 
venerable Nestor, king ot Pylus; by the artful language 
of Ulysses, king of Ithaca ; by the examples of Ajax, of 
Salamais ; Idomeneus, king of Crete', Achilles, son of 
Peleus, who reigned over part of Thessaly ; and a crowd of 
youthful warriors, already intoxicated with the hopes of 
success. 

After long preparations, the army, consisting of about one 
hundred thousand men, assembled at the port of Aults, and 
mbarked on board a fleet of near twelve hundred vessels for 
the Trojan shore. 

The city of Troy, defended by towns and ramparts, wag 
likewise protected by a numerous army, under the command 
if Hector, son of Priam', with him were many allied 
princes, whose troops were joined to those of Troy. 

Being assembled on the shore, they present a formidable 
front to the Grecian army, which having repulsed them, 
shuts itself up in a camp with the greatest part of its vessels. 

Again the hostile armies try their strength, and the 
doubtful success of many battles proves that the siege will be 
protracted to a distant period. 

The Greeks having nothing but slight-built vessels, and 
very little knowledge of the art of navigation, had not been 
able to establish a regular communication between Greece 
and Asia, and provisions now began to fail. 

Consequently, part of the army was sent to ravage, or 
sow grain, iu the isles and neighbouring coasts, whilst parties 
dispersed themselves over the country, and carried off the 
flocks and harvests. 

Another motive rendered these proceedings indispensably 
necessary, not so much always for the advantage of their 
spoils, but the depriving Priam of their assistance. 

Among the most celebrated of the Grecian heroes in these 
great exploits was Achilles, who carried every where fire 
and sword; having, lijce a raging torrent, swept all away 
before him, he returned loaded with immense booty, which 
he distribnted among the army, and with numberless slaves, 
which were divided among the generals. 

So called from Atreus. 
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Trot was situated at the foot of Mount Ida, at no grea 
diatance from the sea; the tents and vessels of the Greek, 
‘occupied>the shore; the space between was the theatre o: 
their courage and ferocity. 

- 'The Greeks and Trojans, armed with pikes, clubs., 
swords , and javelins, defended by helmets, breastplates. 
and shields, in thick-embattled rank, and headed by theii 
'generals, advanced to meet each, other; the former with 
lend shouts, the latter with a silence still more, frightful 
when, after a long and bloody contest, night parts the com¬ 
batants ; the city, or the entrenchments, receive the van¬ 
quished; and the contest costs much blood, without any 
decisive advantage. ! 

Next day the pile consumes the slain, and tears .and 
funeral games honour their memory. The truce expires, 
and the conflict is renewed. Often in the heat of an 
engagement, a warrior, with a loud roice, defies to single 
combat any who shall oppose him. 

The troops in silence see them, now launch their javelins, 
or the massy fragment of a broken rock, now hnnd to hand 
engage, and try by mutual insults more to provoke each 
other’s rage. . . ' 

Victory here did not satiate their fury ; for if they could 
not disfigure the body of their fallen enemy, and deprive it 
of the rites of burial, they strove at least to s|>oil it of its 
arms; but in an instant ilie troops on both sides advance, 
either to ravish from him l.is prey, or to secure it to him, 
and the action becomes general. Thus was conducted the j 
system of warfare among the ancient Greeks and Trojans. 

Many times were the former nearly masters of the city, 
and as often did.the latter force the camp of the Greeks, 
though palisades, ditches, and walls, defended it. 

The armies now began to appear diminished, and the- 
warriors to disappear. Hector, Sarpedon, Ajax, and even 
Achilles himself, lay numbered with the dead. 

At the sight of this reverse, the Trojans sigh for the 
restitution of Helen, and the Greeks after their native 
soil; but both arc restrained by 6hame, and continue in 
rapine, war, and bloodshed, ii the same manner they had 
begup. 

The whole world had fixed its eyes on the plains of Troy, 
on that .spot where glory loudly called those princes who 
had not from the beginning engaged in the expedition. 

Impatient to signalize themselves on this new' theatre of 
action, open to all nations, they came successively to join their 
forces to those of their allies, and often perished in the first 
engagment. 

At last, after ten years’ sanguinary resistance and labour, 
after' losing the flower of their youth, and their choicest 
heroes, the city fell under the efforts of the Greeks; a 
fall so great, that it still servos for the principal epoch in the 
annals of nations. 

Its walls, habitations, and temples, levelled with the 
ground ; Priam expiring at the foot of his altars ; his sons 
massacred around him; Heahba, his wife; Cassandra, 
liis daughter; and many other princesses loaded with 
chains, and dragged like slaves through the blood which ran 
in torrents down the streets, amidst a whofo people, con¬ 
sumed in the devouring flames, or destroyed by the aveng¬ 
ing sward; such was the catastrophe of this dismal and! 
horrid .tragedy, , j 

.The Greeks satiated their vengeance; but this cruel j 
satisfaction was.the measure of their prosperity, and the j 
beginning of their misfortunes. 

Their return was distinguished by the most cruel disasters . 1 
Mnestiiees, king of Athens, ended his days in the island 
of Melos ; Ajax, king of the Locrians, perished with his 
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whole fleet; Ulysses, not less unfortunate, was frequently 
in danger of the same fate, during ten years that ke'traversed 
the main; others, still more worthy to be pitied, were received 
by their families like strangers invested with titles which 
through long absence had been forgotten, and which an 
unexpected return had now' rendered odious. 

Instead of . the transports of joy their'presence ought to 
have excited, they heard nothiag around them but the cries 
of ambition and sordid interest; and of many other crimes 
too. horrid to mention: betrayed by their relations and 
friends, the major , part, under the conduct of Idomeneus, 
Philoctetes, Diomede t, and .Teucer, went into unknown 
countries in search of more faithful connexions. 

The House of Aroos involved itself in the blackest 
rimes, Rnd had rent itself asunder with its own hands. 
Agamemnon found his bed and throne polluted by a base 
usurper, and died murdered by his wife Clytemneslra, who 
some time after fell by the hand of her own son Orestes. 

These horrors, at that time spread over all Greece, and 
itill represented on the Athenian stage, should be a warning 
o both monarch.? and people, and teach them to dread even 
victory itself. 

That of the Greeks was as fatal to themselves as to the 
Vojans; weakened by their exertions and their successes, 
hey could no longer resist their intestine divisions, and ac- 
ustomed themselves to that destructive idea, that war is as 
ccessary to states as peace. 

In a few generations, the greater part of these sovereign 
ouses, which bad destroyed that of Priam, fell, and 
were buried in oblivion, and u'ithin eighty years after the 
demolition of Troy, part of the Peloponnesus passed 
into the hands of the Hf.uaclides, or the descendants of 
Hercules. 

It is generally related that Troy was at length taken by 
the stratagem of a Wooden Horse, by the treachery of Simon, 
a crafty Greek, who, by delusive arts, prevailed upon the 
Trojans to receive the horse into the city, wherein were 
concealed a number of resolute Grecians, who in the 
night opened the gates, and let in the Grecian njmy, when 
they immediately sacked and burnt the city, arid razed it 
level with the ground. 

The destruction of Troy is one of the most memorable 
epochs of antiquity; and it » also worthy of remark, that 
the misfortunes of this city have furnished the subject,of the 
two most perfect epic poems in the world; viz., the Iliad 
and the jEneid, the former so named from Ilium, the more 
ancient name of Troy; and the latter from JEneas, which 
has for its subject the settlementof /Eneas in Italy. 


Interesting Relic op Antiquity.— -In the museum 
at Naples is the bronze cock of a reservoir, discovered at 
Capri during the excavations which were made in the palace 
of Tiberius. Time having firmly cemented the parts to¬ 
gether, the water in its cavity, has remained hermetically 
sealed during seventeen or eighteen centuries. Travellers are 
shown this curious piece of antiquity, which being lifted and 
shaken by two men, the splashing sound of the contained 
fluid is distinctly heard. 
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HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 

Hun tins dons hike, an inland county, is almost sur¬ 
rounded by the counties of Cambridge and Noifhathpten. 
The Ouse, at its entrance, separates this county from Bed¬ 
fordshire, and at its exit, from Cambridgeshire. It received 
its name from the Saxons, who, from its being a sporting 
country, called it Huntadune. It is 24 miles in length, 18 
in breadth, and 67 in circumference. 

Its chief rivers are the Ouse and the Nen. The Oiwe 
rises at Br&ckley, in Northamptonshire, and enters this 
county at St. Neots; the Nen has its source near Daventry, 
flows by Oundle, and fills the several Meres . 

Huntingdonshire is divided into 4 hundreds, in which are 
6 market-towns, namely, Huntingdon, St.' Ives, Kimbolton, 
Ramsey, St. Neots, and Yaxley ; besides which there 
78 parishes, and 279 villages. 

The air is generally good, except in the Fenny tracts, 
which are frequently subject to unwholesome damps. The 
chief products are, corn, fine-horned cattle, and a very'rieh 
and delicate kind of cheese, which is made in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Stilton,' where it is usually sold, hence it is called 
Stilton cheese. Huntingdonshire, for the most pail, is a 
funning county, and produces no manufacture worthy 'of 
notice. 

Under the Saxon Heptarchy, this county belonged to the 
kingdom of Mercia ; at present it is included in the Norfolk 
circuit, iu the province of Canterbury, and in the diocese of 
Lincoln. 

Hunting don , the county town, is supposed to have 
derived its name from the Saxon word Huntadune, signify¬ 
ing Hunter’s Down, from the great conveniency of its dis- 
tiict for hunting. It is noted for being the biith-place of 
that extraordinary character, Oliver Criimwi.i.l, the 
Usurper. It is iccorded that. Huntingdon had funnelly 15 
churches, which iu Cam dun’s time were reduced to I, hut 
now it has only two. The decay of this oncc-floiuishing 
town is attributed to the loss of the navigation of the river, 
which, accoiiling to Si-led, was maliciously obstructed by 
one Grey, who choked up the channel. The meadows on 
the banks of the liver, in the neighbour!!>od of Huntingdon, 
are greatly admired for their picturesque appearance. 

Godmancii ester, a little to the south-east of Hunting¬ 
don, was a city of considerable note in the time of the 
Romans, known by the haute of Durosiponte, or Bridge 
over the Ouse. This is esteemed one of the largest villages 
in England. When James I. was passing through this 
place on his way to the Metropolis, the farmers met him 
about a mile and a half from the town, with 70 ploughs, 
drawn by as many teams of horses, which novel sight was 
so agreeable to his Majesty, that he granted them a charter, 
to be governed by 2 bailiffs, and 12 assistants; at the same 
time, the social monarch condescended to partake of a cold 
collationj which they had prepared for him under a large 
white-thorn bush, which, time having decayed, the farmers, 
to commemorate the grateful event, replaced with a wycli- 
tree, at present large and pleasant, and which still goes by 
the name of the King’s Busk. It is also known to travellers 
by the name of the Beggar’s Bush, and stands in the 
London road, between Huntingdon and Clkton. 

St. Ives, a considerable town, takes its name from a 
Persian bishop, named /wo, .who, in the year 600, came 
over to England* to preach the Gospel, and died at this 
place. It was called by the Saxons, Slope. Near St. Ives 
is a farm, which was rented by the usurper, Oliver Crom¬ 
well, where, before he obtained a seat in Parliament, he 
endeavoured to repair his fortune, said to have been much j 


diminished by his profligate life. Here was formerly * 
priory, which is now in ruins. S/mubi Jackson Pratt, 
the author of “ The Gleaner* and a miscellaneous writer, 
was bora at St. Ires in 1749. It appears, from an old 
Saxon coin, noticed in the PhitMophical Transactions, r frs t 
this place had formerly a mint; ft was once also in great 
repute for its medicinal waters. It is now principally noted 
for its great market for cattle, which, next to Smithfield, is 
the largest in England. It is 6 miles from Huntingdon, and 
60 from London. 

St. Nf.ots, so called from a monastery of that name, 
which was burnt by the Danes, is a moderately populous 
town, seated on the Ouse . It is noted as the birth-place of 
Bellingham, who assassinated Mr. Perceval, the prime 
minister of England, in the lobby of the House of Com¬ 
mons, in 1812. 

KiMiior/roN, a smalltown about 8 miles from St. Neots, 
is noted lor its castle, which is considered & great ornament 
to ibis part of the country. This castle became the place of 
retirement of Queen Catherine, after her divorce from 
H k n r v V 111., where she resided three years, and died here in 
1536. She was interred in Peterborough Cathedral. This 
jastle now belongs to the Duke of Manchester. 

Kimnry, formerly famous for its wealthy abbey, is 
seated in the Fens, on rich ground, proper either for till¬ 
age or pasture ; and being contiguous to the Meres of 
Whittle sea and Ramsey, it is noted for abundance of wild¬ 
fowl, (-ike, and cels. The Abbot of Ramsey sat in Parlia¬ 
ment, and held the barony of Broughton; and the abbey 
was formerly so wealthy, that this town was thence called 
“ Ramsey the rich ; ” but falling into decay, it is now 
noted for the rtmains of its abbey, which was originally 
built by A i wv n, curl of the East- Angles, in the 10th 
century. The tomb of Altvyn, with his image holding the 
Keys and lagged staff’, aic among tho curiosities of this 
veneiablv ruin. This tomb is considered to be the most 
ancient piece of English sculpture now extant. 

This enmity is part of that district anciently inhabited by 
the lei n i, who extended their dominion also over thecoun- 
ii«> of Suffolk, Norfolk, and Cambridge. It was after¬ 
wards sepai ated from that province, and became part of the 
“ ling firm of Mercia.” 

Among the ino.-'t eminent and distinguished persons of 
this county \v< re, Sir Itoni n r Cotton, a learned antiqua¬ 
rian, and founder of an excellent library, called after him 
the “ Cotloniau Library John Diiyden, the poet,' 
who.-w lnimonious numbers and masterly diction have 
orarei ly yet been equalled ; Sir Oliver Cromwell, 
elder lumber to O r,i \ r.u, the iis'irpei’s father, whose loyal 
attachment u> the Crown was such, that when underseques- 
tration, he would not accept any favour through the interest 
of his rebellious brother. Oliver Cromwell, whose 
coinage ami great abilities, employed in a good cayse, 
would have acquired as much renown as they did infamy 
iu a bad ouo, . 

Population of the chief Towns, 


Huntingdon ... 3,267 

St. Ives. 3,311 

St. Neots. 2,617 

Kimbolton. 1,584 

llatnsey, and parish . 3,006 

Yaxley . 1,140 


This county sends t /b?/r members to Parliament j namely, 
two for the county, and two tor Huntingdon. 
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Looking at tho Farm-yard as a picture, it presents a 
pleasing scene, and also many objects to our view worthy of 
consideration; for we cannot contemplate the implements 
of husbandry, and the inhabitants of this inclosed space, 
without pleasure and gratification : if we observe the whole 
economy of the place, we shall see a simple rusticity in 
every part, that reminds us of primitive innocency, when to 
cultivate the earth was the chief employment of man; and we 
shall be constrained to acknowledge how much we are in¬ 
debted to tho country and the plough for our daily bread, 
and to the innocent sheep of the pasture for the covering 
that protects us from the inclemency of the weather. The 
contented husbandman, happy in his heath, repines not, 
that he has to endure the labour which fallen nature en¬ 
tailed on him, when Divine Wisdom declared, “ By the 
sweat of thy brow sh&lt thou gather thy livinghe 
whistles' to his team, carols to his work, and thanks his God 
with inward gratitude when he reaps the ripe grain, houses 
his harvest, or beholds the milkmaid drawing from the dis¬ 
tended udders of the cows, the wholesome and strengthening 
milk that feeds and invigorates the human constitution. 
Times may have altered, but imagination calls to the memory 
the days when 

*• A little spot of earth well till’d, 

A numerous family with plenty fill’d. 

The good old man and thrifty housewife spent 
Their days in peace, and fsttened with content 
Enjoy’d the dregs of life, and liv’d to see 
A long descending healthful progeny; 

The men were fashion'd in a larger mould, 

The women fit for labour, big and bold, 

Gigantic hinds, .as soon as work was done, 

To their huge pots of boiling pulse would run; 


Fall too with eager joy on homely food. 

And their large veins beat strong with wholesomo blood.” 

Dryobn, Jun. 

How many lessons of morality may we draw from the 
sight of a Farm-yard; the watchful dog guards the ap¬ 
proaches to the house, and tends his master's cattle, with a 
care and solicitude that would put to shame many a negli¬ 
gent person: the fine-plumed cock crowc aloud to raise the 
luggard from his slumbers, and proclaims the advent of 
day, and the call to industry and labour. The chuckling 
hen calls her chickens to the food which she scratches out for 
their sustenance, and spreads her wings to cover and warm 
them iu her maternal embrace; such a scene as this is & 
page in Nature’s volume on which the eye dwells with satis¬ 
faction, and from which may be extracted much philosophi¬ 
cal information ; and the more it is studied, the more inte¬ 
resting and entertaining will it become; we see in it not 
only the source of our support, and the supply of our natural 
wants, but we also behold the fountain and origin from 
whence our national greatness has sprung, and from whence 
it is still sustained. The seat of the highest dignity, the 
Presidtntal Bench of the “ House or Peers,” is 
covered by the ‘^Woolsack," an acknowledgment of what 
has been the staple commodity of commerce in this country, 
and that commodity, so valuable and so honoured, the timid 
sheep carry about with them till they yield it to the hands of 
their shearers. Long, very long, might we dwell on this 
subject, but as the eye and the mind may be gratified < 
together, we leave it to silent contemplation, and the effect 
of the “ Picture ” we have given herewith. 
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BIOGRAPHY OF THE LATE SIR ROBERT PEEL 

Whbk a man is fourid occupying a distinguished station 
ra society who emerged from comparative obacuri#, it it 
natural enough to feel some curiosity respectiujfhis origin 
manner of life, and the incidents by which be arrived to 
that eminence on which he stands; such an inquiry has its 
peculiar benefits, as it shows by what gradations a person 
may attain to honour and fortune, who steadily pursues the 
path of iudustry and integrity. To relate the deeds of mar¬ 
tial heroes, the patriotism of statesmen, or the labours of 
literary characters, may afford greater scope for the pen to 
indulge in panegyric, or to swell the theme into importance 
by the brilliancy of the details; bu| to draw from private life 
the familiar examples of excellency, or wisdom, is to give, 
though a less dazzling yet a far more useful lesson to man¬ 
kind, and particularly to the rising generation; because it 
applies to the practical rule of life, and exhibits a copy that 
every one may follow, if so disposed. The victories of the 
warrior, the wisdom of the statesman, or the learning of the 
scholar, can only be obtained by few; they may be read of, 
wondered at, and greatly admired, but seldom imitated; 
because opportunities seldom occur, and one in an age, in 
the pursuit of fame, is as many as can be expected to suc¬ 
ceed ; on the contrary, the life of a private individual is a 
course that every one may follow: virtue and prudence are 
gifts that all may attain, but greatness may be sought for in 
vain. 

The late Sir Robert Peel was a character of the 
description wc have now to depict, and whose example we 
have to offer as highly worthy of imitation; like himself, 
his father and grandfather were industrious manufacturers, 
the latter being originally established at Peelcross, in Lan¬ 
cashire, where the subject of our memoir was bom, in the 
year 17/>0. 

Sir Robert Peel was educated entirely in the country, 
and only so far as was judged requisite to qualify him for 
business, and the active employments of life; he had not, 
therefore, the benefit of a classical education ; yet, having a 
strong intellect, and an acuteness of mind, he became well 
versed in history, geography, statistics, & c,, by reading at 
liis leisure hours books on those subjects, of which, it is 
said, ho was particularly fond; and possessing a retentive 
memory, his mind was stored with information of far more 
practical utility than many who had devoted their whole 
time to the study of the learned Lanouaoes. 

At the age of fourteen, Sir Robert was apprenticed to 
the cotton trade, and was made to apply to business, which 
be did with great attention, having then resolved on the aim 
of accumulating a fortune, and becoming the founder of a 
family, as he frequently declared to be his intention, and 
which declaration has been fully accomplished—-a rare in* 
stance, indeed, of a resolution so early formed, being so 
steadily and inviolably kept, and the object so completely 
effected, since the years of adolescence and the ways of 
youth are so fell of ths snares that entangle them in the 
meshes of folly and pleasure. 

That Sir Robert Peel possessed from his infancy an 
original and happy union of genius add prudence, is mani¬ 
fest from the whole tenor of his life; and that he imbibed 
and retained much information from his reading, and his 
peculiar habit of reflecting on what he did read, is not to be 
doubted. 

Sir Robert having finished his apprenticeship at the 
age of twenty.one, still continued his servitude for two years 
more—a proof that both the master and apprentice bad 
been satisfied with , each other's conduct and treatment. 


At this time, the cotton trade was rather in & rude state, aa 
the machineiy of Sir Richard Arkwmqiit bad not 
beon generally applied t5 the manufacture, and great oppo¬ 
sition was made to its introduction, on account of super-, 
aediog manual labour, and throwing the poor out qf employ¬ 
ment. The work-people were aware of the vast quantity 
that the machinery would supply, but they did not take into, 
account the great demand that would be raised by.the in¬ 
creased ^facility and superior ability of producing aa article 
that Would, by its cheapness, find a consumption* at home, 
and a market abroad, a hundred times more extensive than 
before. A national benefit is not however always well un¬ 
derstood, especially when the accomplishment thereof seems 
to threaten a permanent, or temporary disadvantage, to some 
particular persons. 

Sir Robert Peel first began the business of a cotton 
manufacturer in company with -Mr. Yates, at Bury, in Lan¬ 
cashire, aboift the year 1773, and so well was this partner¬ 
ship conducted, that half a century saw it continued without 
interruption, and by due management, end the powerful effect 
of machinery, the concern has paid its founders and proprie¬ 
tors with princely fortunee. * 

Sir Robert married at father an advanced period of 
ife, being about forty; but whether it was a dislike to the 
cares of a family, or the desire to accumulate wealth, that 
kept him so long in a state of celibacy, does not appear: 
but his partner, Mr. Yates, had been married early in life, 
and had a dutiful and virtuous daughter, ou whom Si it 
Robert placed his affections, and to whom he was married ; 
making,' in this instance, a like prudent choice, as he harl 
always been accustomed to do in all former transactions in 
which he had been engaged. 

This lady became the mother of the present Sir Robert 
Peel, Bart., representative in Parliament for the borough 
of Tamworth, a gentleman who, to the foresight and firmness 
of his father, unites a highly-cultivated mind, by education 
and political experience. The laic Sir Robert Peel, 
whose biography we are now relating, was reported to lie a 
kind-hearted and generous nian, truly benevolent in his do¬ 
mestic capacity, and extending his urbanity and good-naturo 
from that centre of affection to a large circle of friends and 
connexions: if vanity ever entered into his heart, it was by 
teaith, when the portal was thrown open to the sensibilities 
if parental tenderness, and when its presence there was 
scarcely to be considered an intrusion nn the virtues of the 
nind; he loved his children, and felt the joy and pride of a 
larent at their promising excellences. 

A great characteristic display of Sir Robert Peel’s 
;eneral humanity, was his desire to render the condition of 
lis work-people as happy as possible, and to make them good 
servants by being to them a good master; he saw and felt 
he hardships they had to endure, and the unavoidable 
offering* that would occur from the unwholesome'employ¬ 
ment of the cotton manufacture, and he did all that he could 
o counteract the mischief by enjoining cleanliness, dry 
odging-rooms, and the supply of wholesome food. Neh/ier 
'.id he neglect their minds—he hired a schoolmaster to in- 
itruct them; he gave them time aud opportunity to attend 
he public worship at their places of religious duty; and he 
bserved, by his own example, and that of his family, that 
iis benevolence was the effect of sincerity, and that his ve- 
eration for the Sabbath was by no means affected, but 
.dually felt. 

Sir Robert Peel's great wealth, so honourably and 
ndustriously acquired, was not perverted to useless purpose;, 
nor sordidly amassed to gratify the feelings of avarice 
At his table he was hospitable, a liberal subscriber to publiq 
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charities, without any tincture of ostentation, and a patron fore, we will give a brief, and, of coarse, a faint, description 
to many valuable institutions. He was a Governor of Christ's of it. 

Hospital, Vice-President of the Literary Fund, and a most Floating in the upper atmosphere, let the young reader 
munificent subscriber to the Charity for “Bettering the Con- imagine that he can see millions of minute drops, or points of 
dition of the Poor," to which Society he sent atone donation vapour. Acted upon by intense cold, each of these drops or 
the sum of 1000L His private charities were also many and points is converted into a solid substance as fine as one of 
liberal, particularly about his native place, at Bury in Lan- those little motes which we can sometimes see floating in the 
coshire, and Tam worth in Staffordshire, where the scenes radiant sun-beams. As these descend lower and lower in 
of his life and fortunes had been mostly exhibited. the atmosphere they attract each other, and each flake of 

Temperance in youth, activity and prudence in manhood, snow that we see glistening in virgin whiteness upon the 
and tranquillity in age, aided a manly aDd athletic fond, ground, consists of a multitude of these minute atoms of 
which Snt Robert possessed in the preservation of life to frozen matter, cohering together with the most perfect and 
an advanced age, oven beyond a climacteric, and ho re- beautiful uniformity. Surely, when we perceive that even 
signed, about the age of fourscore, a life as lull of honour iu a flake of snoiv so much ingenuity and design are per- 
as it was replete in years, rendering to posterity the benefit ceivably existent, we ought to keep our attention to sur- * 
of his example, and by his excellent care and admonition, rounding objects perpetually upon the alert. Every thing of 
several valuable members of society in his progeny, and par- God’s creation, however minute in itself or humble in the 
ticularly his admirable successor in title and estate, the in- uses to which it is destined, is calculated to yield great 
heritor, we believe, also of most of his virtues, the present pleasure to tho attentive observer. 

enlightened senator, Sia Robert Peee, late Domestic It is by an attentive observation of the works of tho Al- 
Secretary of State, and now representative of the borough mighty that we are the most certainly and effectually led 
of Tam worth, & sketch of whose biography will probably '.nto a truly pious frame of mind. We cannot pay attention 
appear in a future number of the “ Guide to Knowledge." o the innumerable wonders of the natural world without 

inding ourselves more able and more inclined, with every 
successive hour, to 

“ Look through Nature up to Nature's Goo.'* 


OF THE NATURE AND FORMATION OF SNOW. 

Whatever is commonly before our eyes is usually re¬ 
garded by us with less attention than it deserves to lie. This 
is the case with Snow. We pass it by unaware of its won¬ 
derful formation, careless of its very great value, and only 
aware that it is very white and very cold. But an exami¬ 
nation of a flake of snow, with the assistance of a microscope, 
will show to us that in its structure there are great beauty 
and great skill. It will show to us, in short, that like all the 
other works of God, it is exceedingly wonderful. 

Where water is frozen the product is ice ; a thick, solid, 
and slim transparent substance. A comparison between 
a piece of ice, however small, and a flake of snow, will 
speedily convince the reader of tho very great difference be¬ 
tween the substances of which they consist. Whence is that 
difference r The grand influence which forms ice is the same 
as that which forms snow. That influence is intense cold. 
But in the two cases the cold is exerted upon particles in a 
different state of cohesion. When agueous * particles aio 
closely cohered in the form of water, the influence of intense 
cold upon them p es a solid and ponderous body ; i. e. 
Ice. But when this description of particles is dispersed iu 
vapours and greatly ratified, they are changed by intense 
Cold into frozen particles of a less dense coherence. The 
difference between the density of those particles which, when 
acted upon by cold yield ice, and those which, exposed to 
the eame influence, yield snow, is this; the latter 
just twenty-four times lighter, bulk for bulk, than the 
former. The particles are only exceedingly rarefied as to 
their bulk; but the bulk also is exceedingly small. So 
small, indeed is it, that one such particle would present but 
a very minute object even when viewed with the powerful 
aid of the microscope. 

How, then, the young apd curious reader will exclaim, such 
being the case, can the mere action of intense c<dd present to 
our view large flakes of snow f The process by which this is 
brought about is, indeed, exceedingly curious; and, there- 


• JFattry, forming water. 


This, indeed, is the most valuable end of all studies. All 
he other uses of knowledge have this one great defect, that 
they are temporary. But this great end of our studies is 
eternally useful: making us better fitted for the eternal 
favour of our Creator. 

Even of merely temporal value, the pursuit of natuial 
philosophy is abundantly productive ; and youth, who in¬ 
dulge themselves in it, arc never at a loss lor the most re¬ 
fined amusement; an amusement which instructs as well as 
delights, and, unlike most other amusements, ne .dogs 
and never leaves a sting behind it. 

Of the use of snow wo must speak in another chapter. 

PRUDENCE. 

Nothing is more common than to hear people speak of 
others as being lucky or unlucky, fortunate or unfortunate j 
but rarely, indeed, do we hear the words prudence and 
prudence. 

Yet, were it possible to enter fully and minutely into the 
history of the most prosperous and the most unprosperous 
men of any age. or country, wc should find, that much of 
what is commonly called good luck, is, in fact, the result of 
good judgment. 

We do not assert that all good success arises from pru¬ 
dence, orthat all failures are the conseqtunce of imprudence. 

Every day's cxperienco proves to ns, that there aro acci¬ 
dents, and fatal occurrences, which no human sagacity could 
foresee, and against which, even if foreseen, no human pre¬ 
cautions would be of any avail. “ The battle is not always 
to the strong, nor the race to the swift;" and it is only for 
that Infinite Wisdom, which guides and preserves the Uni¬ 
verse, to have absolute command over circumstances. 

The highest degree of human prudence is insufficient to 
guard against all crosses and untoward accidents; but a very 
moderate share ol it would be an ample shield with which 
to ward off all contingencies, excepting those which are so 
mightily overwhelming, as to appear to be especial judg- * 
menu of Heaven. 

Prudencs itself is sometimes the means of preventing a 
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nu from rising to any eminent degree of success; for that 
caution, which is the very soul of prudence, prevents its pos' 
eessor from risking no rashly, or leaving so much to the deci¬ 
sion of circumstances, as a more sanguine and less prudent 
person would do. 

Bur let it be remembered, that if Prudence sometimes 
prevents us from committing a fortunate hastiness, by which 
others have been raised to the very apex of their ambition ; 
so on the other hand, by keeping our attention constantly 
aiive to contingencies and possibilities, it guards us against 
those terrible and disastrous turns Af fortune, by which her 
confiding and uncalculating worshippers are dashed at one 
fell sweep from the height of human prosperity to the lowest 
abyss of hopeless and helpless human misery. 

While we constantly exert all possible prudence in our 
worldly transactions, let us studiously shun that arrogant and 
ridiculous self-conceit, which would tempt us to attribute all 
our successes to our own prudent conduct, and all our mis¬ 
chances to misfortune: such conduct cannot fail to be offen¬ 
sive to Him who balances the stupendous Universe, and 
upon whose breath the condition of all men and of all things 
depends. 


THE CONVERSION OF ST. PAUL. 

St. Paul, 'originally named Saul, was a native of 
Tarsus, the metropolis of Cilicia *, a city of great reputa¬ 
tion for its riches and learning. He was at first a Pha¬ 
risee f.by profession, a great persecutorof theCiuusriAN 
Church, and afterwards a disciple J of Jesus Christ, 
and Apostle*) of the Genti lf.s||, He is supposed to have 
been born about two years before ouit Saviour, and ac¬ 
cording to St. Chrysostom^!, to have lived to the age of 
sixty-eight years. 

St. Paul was eariy trained up to wisdom by the care and 
prudence of his father, from whom he received the rudiments 
of that education, of which he afterwards made so good a use 
in preaching the Gostel op Christ. His father sent 
him early to Jerusalem, in order to study the law; and for 
that purpose ho was put under the care and tuition of Ga¬ 
maliel, a tnan of great eminence in that profession, and 
much celebrated for his wisdom and authority among the 
Pharisees, of which sect he seems to have been the head. 

Under the tuition of this great master, St. Paul made so 
quick and surprising a progress in the knowledge of the 
law**, that he greatly surpassed his fellow-students, and 
soon recommended himself to the notice and observation of 
the chief men among the Pharisees; who, thinking that a 
young man of his disposition and capacity would be a very 
proper person either to propagate or defend their religious 

* A district of Asia Minor, now forming part of Asiatic Turkey. 

t One of a noted sect among the Jews, who were exceedingly 
• zealous for the traditions of the eiders. They made great preten. 
sions to piety, and looked upon themselves as more holy than other 
men, and therefore separated themselves from those-whom they 
thought sinners or profane. 

t In a restrained scriptural sense,the disciples of Christ denote 
those alone who were his immediate followers, and attendants on 
his person, of whom there were seventy-two. In a genera! seme, 
it signifies a scholar, or one who professes the tenets of another. 

i An Apostle whs one, who was an attendant ami disciple of 
Christ on earth, and commissioned by him, after his resurrection, 
to preach the Gospel to the Gentile world. 

HA Gentile is one who worships idols or false gods. 

T Chrysostom was a native of Antioch, and bishop of Constan¬ 
tinople. Ho died A. D. 407 . 

** By the term law h here understood the “ JUiu> of Motes,' 


opinions, toon singled him otat for that purpose, ttril tddfc 
care to have him educated in the strictest of their prin¬ 
ciples. Thus accomplished, we find him very eariy appear¬ 
ing in the service, ox his masters, by consenting to, and 
probably being concerned In, the martyrdom of St. Stephen, 
as appears from his own words“ When, the blood of thy 
martyr Stephen was shed, l also was standing by, and 
consenting unto his death, and kept the raiment of them 
that slew him." (Acts xxil 20.) 

This happened A. D. 33, a short time after bur Saviour’s 
death. Immediately after the death of St Stephen, St. 
Paul (or rather Saul), breathing nothing but slaughter and 
destruction to the Christians, and having received authority 
from the High-priest and Elders of the Jews to go to 
Damascus, with power to exercise his cruelty and zeal in 
such manner as he should think proper, departed for that 
city full of malice, and thirsting for blood. 

Thus duubly armed with rage and authority, he set for¬ 
ward on his journey, intending nothing less than the total 
destruction of the Christians at Damascus. But the su¬ 
preme providence of God, who can make thn most wicked 
designs subservient to his infinitely wise purposes, thought 
proper to interpose at this juncture, as well on behalf of the 
distressed followers of the crucified Jesus, as in companion to 
the misguided zeal of this their implacable persecutor. For 
as he was journeying on the road, about noon, and drawing 
near to Damascus, suddenly an amazing gleam of light 
darted from heaven, far exceeding in splendopr the bright¬ 
ness of the meridian sun, accompanied with a voice, saying 
unto him, “ Saul, Saul, why persccutest thou me?” 
Saul, together with his companions, in their confusion and 
astonishment, fell to the ground; but the voice being only 
directed to him, he soon recollected himself sufficiently to 
reply, “ Lord, who art thou?” To this inquiry he re¬ 
ceived an answer, importing, that the person who spoke to 
him was no other than the crucified Jesus, whose church 
aud saints lie was then so cruelly persecuting •, and that it 
was in vain for him to act further in opposition to the deter¬ 
mination of God’s providence; that the Lord had appointed 
him to bo a minister of that religion which he was to 
furiously endeavouring to suppress; and that if he were not 
adverse to the Divine commands, the Almighty would assist 
and preserve him, and make him a great instrument in the 
■onversion of the Gentile world. 

The Apostle, upon this discovery of his Saviour, became 
obedient to the heavenly vision, diligently inquired His will 
and pleasure, and immediately followed the directions lie at 
that time vouchsafed to give him. The extraordinary splen¬ 
dour of the light had, however, totally deprived him of 
vision; so that he was under the necessity of being led to 
Damascus, from which he was not far distant. 

At this time, there was in that city a certain disciple 
named Ananias, whom our blessed Lord, in a vision, cdtn- 
nanded to go and find out Saul, and to cure him of his 
blindness. Ananias was startled at the name of the man; 
and, to excuse himself, alleged his violent persecutions of the 
church, and with what wicked intent he was then come to 
Damascus; but to this the vision replied, that he was ap¬ 
pointed by God to be a powerful instrument in the propa¬ 
gation of the GospeJ, both among the Jews and Gentiles, 
and that how much soever he had persecuted Christianity 
hitherto, lie was now to become a zealous defender of it, and 
even to die in the testimony of its truth. 

Saul continued blind for the space of three days, during 
which he employed his time in preparing his mind for a 
proper reception of those divine truths which ytete to be 
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revealed to him, and in which , he was to instruct others, ment to the throne in 1737, under the nuhe of Nadi* 
At theexpiiation of thattime, Ananias, encouraged by Sham. r . , 

the heartnly assurances he had. received,/epaired to the He afterwards carried his ambitious views to thectxterfop, 
house where the convert lodged, and greeted him-with the and marched,to. the conquest oflndia. The gteatfifoouc, 
joyfqi message, “ That the Lord Jesus, who bad appeared to grandson of the famous Aurenozebe, was defeated, and 
ldm dp his journey, bad sent him not only to restore his Delhi, his capital, fell into the hands of the conqueror, who 
sight, but also to bestow upon him such gifts and graces of proclaimed himself Emperor of India. . . .. 

the jnoiy Spirit as might qualify him for the ministry to He now offered to reinstate-the Emperor, on condition of 
which he was then appointed.” receiving a ransom of thirty million? sterling ; and after 

■ No sooner had Ananias finished his salutations, than having had a conference with him, Nadir seised upon. 200 
Saul recovered his sight, and was immediately initiated by cannon, with a vast quaptity of treasure and Jewels, which 
baptism into the Christian faith; after which he made an he sent off to Can d ah ah. 

open profession of that faith, by preaching publicly in the He then returned to Delhi, and while endeavouring to 
syb.agogues* of Damascus, and proving that Jesus was the quell a riot, a musket was fired at him, whereupon he or- 
Messiah. dered a general massacre of the inhabitants, which his 

After a short stay in this city, our Apostle retired into the bloody troops instantly executed, and are said to have 
neighbouring parts of Arabia, the desert, where he first slaughtered 120,000 persons. 

planted the Gospel; and in the beginning of the following This was followed by an immediate seizure of all the 
year he again returned to Damascus, and there preached [jewels and plate which could be found, besides exacting 
Christ publicly in the synagogues, to the great astonishment the 30 millions, which was done with the.utmost rigour, 
of all the Jews, who were not a little amazed'and con- insomuch that many of the inhabitants killed themselves to 
founded at the meat change of his opinions and proceedings, avoid the tortures to which those were subjected who were 
and the powerful efficacy of his arguments and discourses, not able to raise the money demanded. 

Incensed, however, at having lost so considerable a cham- During these horrid scenes, Nadir caused the marriage 
pion, they pursued him with the most inveterate malice, of his son to be celebrated with a grand-daughter of Au- 
and contrived qll possible meanajo destroy him, but without renqzebe; and after having extorted all that he demanded, 
success; as he escaped from their snares by being put into he restored the sceptre to the dethroned sovereign, and took 
a basket, and let down over the city wall, from which he leave of the Emperor with professions of friendship, 
made the beet of his way to Jerusalem. This bloody tyrant left Delhi on the 6th of May 1739 

From this period, St. Paul devoted the remainder of his after massacring upwards of 200,000 people; when lio re¬ 
life in the propagation of Christianity, for which purpose he turned to Persia with immense treasures, estimated at 125 
travelled throughout the greater part of the then known millions sterling. 

Wprid. Nadir Siiaii tvas assassinated in 1747; and his death 

The many labours and sufferings of this great Apostle, are replunged Persia, for a time, in all the horrors of war, from 
so eloquently related by his biographer St. Luke, that it which it had scarcely emerged, before the Tartars flew to 
seems unnecessary to detail them here; suffice it to add, arms, and rushed on the Persians with great impetuosity, 
that he fell a martyr to his zeal, and that he was beheaded but were nobly repulsed, when the Tartar army became 
by Nehc', Emperor of Rome. Thus died St. Paul, in the dispersed, and spread themselves over the provinces, carrying 
68th year of his age, and in the 35th of his ministry; after with them the seeds of that tumult, confusion, and anarchy, 
haring, with indefatigable labour and fatigue, triumphantly which for a considerable time desolated that ill-fated 
propagated the glad tidings of salvation to the most con- country. 

siderabie and distant partsof the known world; discouraged It afterwards became settled down into two kingdoms, 
by no difficulty, deterred by no opposition, nor terrified by called Eastern and Western Persia, or more properly Pe li¬ 
the most severe sufferings; but constantly persevering in the sia ana Afghanistan. 
good fight of faith, till he had finished his course, and ob¬ 
tained that crown of martyrdom which he had long ardently 
desired. 


HISTORY OF THAMAS KOULI KHAN. 

THAMAS KOULI KHAN, a man of very obscure origin, 
was a native of the monntains in the north of Persia, adjoin-, 
ing Khorassan. 

Thia man, for whom fortune rcserved-a very singular fate, 
eilled 'Nadir Koutr.f it Said to have been the son of a 
shepherd,, wbo.afterwards successively became'a ; highway- 
man, the fed dir t/ a banditti, a general in the army, and 
Ki*g*of Pe.esja,. 

Ha Area made General of Perbia -ih 1729, revolted | 
agaipst his master in 1736, and having the arrtry at his 
(gMnnsand, procured his. deposition, and his own advance- 


* The public places of worship among the Jews. 

► Koilli alglAflr- ‘' ,M ' 


If in the beat .of summer we descend into a care, we are 
sensible that we are surrounded by a cold atmosphere; but 
if in the rigour of a frosty winter we descend into the same 
cave, we are conscious of the presence, of a warm atmo¬ 
sphere. Now a thermometer suspended in the cave, on 
these occasions, will show exactly the. same temperature; 
and, in fact, the air of the care maintains thp same.tempe¬ 
rature at all seasons of the year. The body, however, being, 
in the one case, removed from a warm atmosphere ip to a 
colder one, and, in the other case ; from a very cold atmo¬ 
sphere into one of a higher temperature, becomes in the lattiar 
case, sensible of warmth, and in the former, of cold.-— 
Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia. 


Londok : Primed for (lie Propi ietori, and PnMIihcd by \F. Ed WO IK, 
- IS, Avc-Muin-Une, PitcrnoMCr-row 

Prime! by Milo, Jowitt, tod Maw, Bolt-Court, PUtt-Wnet. 
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BEDFORDSHIRE. 

Bedford sums is a small county in the diocese of Lin¬ 
coln, and in the Norfolk circuit. It is* supposed to fence its 
name from it's principal town, Bedford . It is bounded 
on the north by Huntingdonshire and Northamptonshire, 
on the east by Cambridgeshire, on the west by Buck¬ 
inghamshire, and on the south by Hertfordshire. It is 
about 35 miles in length, 22 in breadth, and 90 in circum¬ 
ference. It contains 125 parishes, 10 market-towns, and 
550 villages. 

Its chief rivers are, the Ouse and Ivel. The former rises 
near Brackley in Northamptonshire, passes through Bed¬ 
ford, and falls into the Wash, in Lincolnshire. The Ivel 
rises in Hertfordshire, passes by Baldock and Biggleswade, 
and falls into the Ouse, a little above Tempsford. Both 
these rivers abound with fish. The Ouse is remarkable 
for its great and sudden inundations. 

Its chief towns are, Bedford, Biggleswade, Shefford, 
Dunstable, IVoburn, Amp thill, Leighton, Luton, Potion, 
and Toddington. 

The face of this county, for the most part, is prettily 
diversified, by being broken -into small hills and valleys ; 
nevertheless, it possesses several extensive levels. Its air is 
pure and salubrious. Its chief products are wheat and 
barley ; and some parts of the county yield an abundance 
of fine timber. The agriculture of this county has been 
considerably improved by his grace the duke of Bedford. 

Bedford, the county town, is a place of great antiquity. 
It is seated in a beautiful vale on the banks of the Ouse, 
It contains five parish churches, three on the north, and 
two on the south side of the river. During the Saxon 
heptarchy were interred here the remains of Offa, a pow¬ 
erful prince of the Mercians. Here are also five meeting¬ 
houses of different denominations, a chapel for Moravians, 
n town prison, a new county jail, an infirmary, and a lunatic 
asylum. Bedford is noted as the birth-place of Sir Wil¬ 
liam Harper, Lord-mayor of London in 15C1, who be¬ 
queathed, at his death, a legacy for the endowment of Bed¬ 
ford Frce Grammar School. The annual revenue which 
supports this school, and some other laudable charities, is 
now many thousand pounds. The celebrated John Bun- 
van wrote his “ Pilgrim's Progress ” whilst in prison here. 
He died in 1G88; Bunyan was a brazief of Bedford. 
Bedford is .distant from London by Hatfield 50 miles, and 
by St Albans 51 miles. 

Dunstable stands on a dry, chalky eminence, on the 
great Northern road. It is noted for its straw manufac¬ 
ture, and for larks, which are said to be the largest and 
best in the kingdom. The hill on which Dunstable is seated 
forms part of a long ridge of hills, called the “ Chilterns.” 
The glory of Dunstable was its once celebrated priory, which 
was founded by King IIenrt I. to tbc honour of St. Peter, 
whose yearly revenues amounted to 8441. 18s. 8d. The 
centre of this town was formerly adorned with one of those 
beautiful crosses erected by Edwardl. to the memory of his 
Queen Eleanor. This town is famous for its straw-plat. 

Dunstable is 9 miles from Woburn, and 34 from London. 

' The unjust sentence of Divorce against Cathbsinb, 
wife of Henry VIII. was pronounced here by Archbishop 
1'Cranmer in 1553. » 

Luton is a small town seated on the river Lea, It has 
nothing worthy of note except its fine gothic church. An¬ 
cient records mention that part of this town wbb given by 
King Offa to the monks of St. Albans, but the patronage 
of the church was not an appendant to the gift. It is also 
noted as the birth.place of Pomfret the poet. 


Biggleswade is a considerable town in the high road 
from London to York. It ib seated on the Ivel, and ia 10 
miles from Bedford and HUchlfi, 8 miles from 
and 48 from London. 

Leighton, a considerable town, is aested on a branch 1 
of the Ouse, called OuseU, and is noted for its market for 
cattle. 

Amftiiill, a small town, is noted for having been the 
residence of Catherine, w£fo of Hemet VIII. during the 
time her unjust divoree was fa contemplation, 

Woodbnd, near Toddington, was the sent .of Sir Sa¬ 
muel Luxe, who is generally supposed to he the hero of 
that witty poem, “ Hudibrm 

Woburn was formerly famous for its abbey, now the 
seat of the duke of Bedford. Near this town is found vast 
quantities of fuller's-earth, which is of great value in the 
woollen manufacture. Nearly the whole of Woburn belongs 
fo his grace the duke of Bedford. No one has profited so 
greatly by the general diasolntioQ of monasteries as the 
family of Russell, whose fortune principally originates from 
gifts of this nature. To the grant of Woburn it owes much 
of its property in Bedfordshire and in Bucks; and to that of 
the rich abbey of Tavistock, vast fortunes syrd interest in 
Devonshire. No house in Britain has thriven more than- 
that of Russell. The gift of Thorney Abbey gave hiiq 
an amazing tract of fena in Cambridgeshire, together with 1 
a large revenue. The priory of Castle Hytqel gave him a 
footing in Northamptonshire, and portions of the appurte- 
nance of St. Albans, and Mount grace, in Yorkshire. To 
the above are to be added the estate about Covsnt Harden, 
with a field adjoining, called the “ Seven Acresf on which 
Long Acre is built; with Borne other glints ofIff# netf. 
Woburn Abbey (the seat of the duke $jpfdfeHDif oga'of 
the most elegant in Europe. 

' Among the most distinguished persons of Bedfordshire 
were Silvester de Eyerdon (so called from the place of 
his birth), bishop of Carlisle, and Lord Chancellor in the 
reign of Richard the Third. At the same place also, 
was born the famous and learned John Tiptoft, earl of 
Worcester, and Lord High Chancellor of England in the 
reign of Edward IV.; Richard Edes, dean of Worcester, 
and Francis Dillingham, translators of the Bible into 
English, were both natives of this county, as were also 
Thomas Norton, one of the versifiers of the Psalms, and 
John Bunyan, the author of the “ Pilgrim's Progress .” 

Population of the chief Towns, 


Bedford... 6,959 

Ampthill and Parish... 1,688 

Biggleswade and Parish. 3,226 

Dunstable ..’. 2,117 

Leighton. 3,330 

Luton.... 3,961 

Potton .. 1,768 

Toddington . 1,926 


Bedfordshire sends four members to parliament; namely, 
two for the county, and two for Bedford. 


NAPOLEON MAXIMS. 

When die bulk of a nation is corrupted, the law* ere 
useless without despotism. 

We must confess that fate, which sports with mw, Wafts 
merry work with the affairs of this world. 
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ST. PAUL’S 


Tiie great tire of I^ndon, which at the time of its occur¬ 
rence teemed an irreparable calamity, proved by its conse¬ 
quences one of the most merciful dispensations of Providence 
that had ever happened to any nation. 

Before this extensive conflagration, the streets of London 
were narrow, ill-paved, and dirty ; the houses were un¬ 
sightly structures, built chiefly of timber, and the upper 
stories of many of them projecting so as 'almost to meet 
over head. 

The consequence of this state of things was, that conta¬ 
gious diseases frequently ravaged the city, engendered by 
the want of a due circulation of air, and sufficient attention 
to cleanliness. Not long before this destructive fire, London 
had been almost depopulated by the pthgue; but since that 
occurrence, no symptoms of that terrible disorder have, 
appeared. 

Wisely was it determined by the 1 government of the 
aountry to rebuild London on a more eligible plan; and 
though great difficulties arose in consequence of the opposi¬ 
tion of the landed proprietors,' their resolutions were carried 
into effect. Wide and regular streets arose in the mom Cf 
gloomy mean alleys, which before disgraced the Metropolis; 
broad <aod convenient foCtfaths, and well-paved carriage¬ 
ways, succeeded to the airy tracks of former days; and, 
epaclows sewers and drain} carried off the filth which before 
aecumulated in the streets. 

But these were not all the advantages derived from this 
apparent calamity, 'lire noble Cathedral of St. Paul, a 
magnificent monument of natiooal taste and liberality, owes 
its erection to the same memorable event. The old Cathe¬ 
dral was a spacious Gothic edifice, nd doubt an ornament to 


CATHEDRAL. 


i the city, but not perhaps to be compared with its classically 
beautiful successor. (See the Engraving below.) 

The present Cathedral is not built according to the first 
design of its great architect. It was his wish to have erected 
a temple after the model of some of the purest structures of 
ancient Greece, but the form of a cross being considered 
as essential to a Cathedral, he was constrained to depart 
from his original design, and to adopt one more suitable to 
that form. 

.The first stone of this noble edifice was laid by.Sir Chris¬ 
topher Wren himself, June 21, 1675. As the church of 
St. Peter at Rome had occupied one hundred and forty-five 
years in building, during which eighteen Popes had succes¬ 
sively filldd the Pontifical throne, Sir Christopher could 
scarcely flatter himself with the expectation of seeing the 
completion of his Undertaking, yet it is a remarkable fact, 
that it was begun and finished by one architect, and one 
master mason,- and under one bishop of London. 

Ah encouraging omen is said to have occurred soon after 
the commencement of ;the building, for Sir Christopher, 
white, making out the dimensions of the great cupola, having 
; called for a flat stone to use as a station, the workmen 
brought him the fragment of a tombstone, on which was the 
single word “ Resurgam." It is probable that this circum¬ 
stance is commemorated by the figure of a phoenix rising 
from its ashes, inscribed with the encouraging word, which 
is placed over the south portico. 

Although St. Paul’s is far inferior in magnitude to St. 
Peter’s, yet, even with this consideration, the time occupied 
in its erection, thirty-five years, was remarkably short. But 
no diligence on the part of the architect could satisfy the 
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impatience of some in power. Bj an Aet of Parliament, 
umd ia the 9th of William and.Mary, a moiety of the 
nlary of Sir Christopher was enspended, thereby the better 
to encourage km tojtnish the lame with the ufpott dili¬ 
gence and expedition. 

The situation of this Cathedral is commanding, being 
nearly in the centre of the Metropolis, and on an eminence 
of considerable height. Should the improvements that are 
now in contemplation be executed, the approach to it, and 
the space around it, will afford uninterrupted views of its 
magnificent facades. 

The architect, having been compelled to adopt the shape 
of a cross, has skilfully obviated the nodassical appearance 
such a form would have presented, by addiog a transept at 
the west end, thus giving that front due breadth, ana by 
inserting square masses into the angles of the cross, to sup- 
port the vast dome or cupola that crowns the work. 

The dimensions of this Cathedral are great, though much 
inferior to that of St. Peter’s at Rome ; its extreme length 
is 610 feet, its external breadth 282, and its height to the top 
of the crow 404; but it owes its principal claim to rank 
among the noblest edifices in the world to the graodpur of 
its design, and the beauty and elegance of its proportions. 

The north, west, and south fronts are adorned with por¬ 
ticoes. That on the west, which embellishes the principal 
entrance, is of elegant design and admirablo execution, 
consisting of twelve lefty Corinthian columns bitow, and 
eight of th e composite order above, surmounted by a hand¬ 
some pediment, on the tympanum of which the conversion of 
St. Paul is represented in basso relievo. On the apex of 
the pediment is a colossal statue of that Apostle, and on 
other parts of the building arwaimilar statues of St. Peter 
and St. James, and the four Evangelists. 

The west front is likewise ornamented with a lofty steeple 
at each end, of light and elegant architecture, in one of 
which is ths dock, which strikes on a bell of enormous sise, 
and consequent groat depth of tone. 


sir 

The great dome in the centre ia remarkable for the beauty 
of its shape, and the elegance at ite proportions. A plaid 
circular basement rises from the roof of the chureh totbe 
height of twenty feet, above that jthere is a colonnade, oda-i' 
sisting of thirty-two Corinthian columns; these are crownfiff ‘ 
by a complete entablature, and surrounded by a range «§ 
pilasters; from the entablature of these pilasters springs jha 
dome, round an aperture ofwhich is a gallery; frota the 
centre Qf thin gallerf rises adefogant lantern, surrounded by 
Corinthian columns, and surmounted by a ball and cross, 
richly gilt. *: 

The interior corresponds in beauty with the exterior; 
although before ite sameness was broken by the erection of 
statues and monuments, it had an air of heaviness. These 
monuments are of r&rioue degrees of merit, but fow are. 
of so great excellence as to add much to the. netiond 
fame. 

It is to be lamented that the. interior of the dome had not 
been decorated with Moeaic, instead of the pointings of'Sir 
James Thornhill; for however great may have been, origi¬ 
nally, the merits Of this Work, it ia now in a very decayed 
state, and will soon be entirely-obliterated'. Mosaic is of 
almost an imperishable nature. 

Within the dame ie'a gallery,'denominated the whis¬ 
pering-gallery, from the cirouaiitance of the lowest whisper • 
lettered with the face to the waff on one. able; being audible 
iat the other, a distance of 140 feet. A knowledge of the 
science of Acoustics will enable any ene to exptaia this pbe- ! 
nomenom 

The view from the summit of St. Paiil’#, ofl a dear, day,' 
is such as can scarcely be paralleled in the world—-tho 
immense extent of London, With its innumerable towers and 
spires, the river winding in diminished majesty, find the busy 
throng in the streets below, with the numerous carriages of 
various descriptions hurrying to and fro, but of very d«m 5 
tive sire, give almost the idea of a fairy scene. 
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MEMOIRS OF EMINENT ENGLISH ARCHITECTS. 


191(10 JONHS, 

Previous to the time of the celebrated architect whose 
life we are about to record, the principal buildings of this 
country were erected acording to the Gothic, Saxon, and 
Norman styles, castellated, religious, and domestic : these 
styles, for they cannot be termed orders, were chiefly useful 
for tbeir strength and massiveness ; qualities which more 
secure and peaceable eras than those in which they pre¬ 
vailed did not require, while at the same time their gloom 
and frigidity were repulsive to the cheerful dispositions of a 
people whose freedom was established, and whose internal 
pence was sufficiently protected by the laws. On these ac¬ 
counts, they have long since fallen into disuse, the Gothic 
(falsely so termed) alone being occasionally revived for the 
erection of religious edifices, to which it is peculiarly appro¬ 
priate, and of which some splendid specimens have of late 
years been produced : it is, therefore, unnecessary fur us to 
record the memoirs of architects of any period prior to the 
reign of James I., when the subject of this sketch adorned 
his native country with his magnificent buildings, although 
the Gothic eras may justly boast of mighty works and 
of eminent men, among whom the celebrated William of 
Wykeham deserves no mean rank. 

Inigo Jones was the son of a cloth-worker of London, 
and was bom in the neighbourhood of St. Paul’s, in 1572. 
The trade originally designed for him by bis father was that 
of a joiner, to which he was accordingly apprenticed at a 
suitable age. This business required some skill in drawing, 
the study of which elicited the true bent of his talents and 
inclinations, which intuitively tended to the art of designing. 
Accordingly, we find that lie vqry soon neglected the me¬ 
chanical part of his intended occupation, and distinguished 
himself by his extraordinary progress in the graphic art, 
especially in landscape painting, a specimen of his skill in 
which is extant at Chiswick-house, the seat of the duke of 
Devonshire. 

His genius and attainments in this art speedily acquired 
for him the notice and patronage of William, Earl of Pem¬ 
broke, or, according to some authors, of the earl of Arundel. 
This uncertainty is immaterial, but a strong support to the 
opinion of those who assert that it was the former noble¬ 
man is, that, at a later period of Jones’s life, we find hhn 
employed l>y him at the noble seat of the Pembroke® at 
Wilton, near Salisbury. 

Be it, however, ns it may, he was sent abroad, by his pa¬ 
tron, with a liberal pecuniary allowance, for the express pur¬ 
pose of completing bis studies in drawing and painting. At 
the expense of the earl, our young student travelled over 
Italy, and the polite countries of Europe, examining all the 
precious remains of antiquity, and the various schools* of 
painting, and acquiring rich funds of observation, whjch he 
afterwards perfected by study. 

But on his arrival at Rome, his aspiring genius vusud¬ 
denly overwhelmed with admiration, and fraught with .en¬ 
tirely new feelings. The glorious light of a superior’ 
ambition burst upon his astonished mind; he felt that lie 
was destined to produce works of a more vast, useful, and 
imperishable nature than the emanations of the pencil and 
the pallet; and that instead of merely adorning eabincts, 

• The word school as applied to the delineator att, must i ever lie 
aken to imply an assemblage of scholars , or students in any g ',r-n place, 
but as denoting the style of a certain era or mode of painting. Tins we 
say, the Italian, the Vicnrh, the flemish, the English school; the school 
of Raphael, of Titian, of Vandyke, Src. 


{[Marcs 23, 

nature had intended that be shopld erect palaces. In 
short, his whole faculties were directed to the noble 
science of architecture, and all his energies were em¬ 
ployed in its attainment. From this period, therefore, we 
entirely lose sight of the humble joiner, observe the 
draughtsman absorbed in the designer, and hail the 
vigorous aod classic srchitect. 

On arriving at Venice, he viewed with delight the beauti¬ 
ful works of Palladio ,* in which all the elegance and simpli¬ 
city of the ancient building were rendered applicable to the 
practical purposes of domestic use, and the classic splendour 
of the antique was adapted with the purest taste. Here, 
then, he for a considerable time fixed his residence, dili¬ 
gently studying the labours of that great architect, whose 
style he copied, and whose fame ho afterwards in some 
measure rivalled. 

It is not known in what manner his abilities distinguished 
themselves in Venice, where he certainly had no opportunity 
of acting; it is curious, therefore, how his reputation became 
so advanced during his stay at that city: certain, however, 
it is, that he acquired so much fame, that Christian JV., 
king of Denmark, was induced to send for him, and to ap¬ 
point him his architect. What buildings he erected in that 
country are not recorded. 

Mr. Jones continued some time injhis honourable capa¬ 
city, until, in the year 1606, the Danish prince, whose sister 
Anne had been espoused by James I., paid a visit to Eng¬ 
land. The architect, therefore, took the opportunity of re¬ 
turning to his native country in the suite of the monarch. 

Shortly after his arrival, the queen appointed him her 
architect, and her example was soon followed by Prince 
Henry, under whom lie discharged the duties intrusted to 
him with such judgment and fidelity that the king conferred 
upon him the reversion of the place of surveyor-general of 
his Majesty's works. 

On the untimely and suspicious death of Prince Henry, 
in 1612, Mr. Jones paid a second visit to the continent, and 
continued some years in Italy, still further improving his 
knowledge of his favourite art, until the surveyor-general’s 
office became vacant, when he returned to England, and 
entered upon its duties. 

According to Mr. Walpole, it was during the interval 
between his two continental travels, that Mr. Jones erected 
those buildings of his which arc so deficient in taste and 
purity of design, and border so much on a bastard style of 
Gothic, which he reformed in his latter works. 

On his assuming the office of surveyor-general, it was 
found that, during the time of his predecessor, the debt 
contracted for his Majesty’s works was very consi¬ 
derable. The privy council sent, therefore, for Mr. 
Jones, to consult with him how they might best case his 
Majesty in this strait; whereupon, with the most disin¬ 
terested generosity, he not only relinquished all the emolu¬ 
ments of his office, until the arrears should be cleared, but 


* ASWM Pall two, a celebrated architect of the 10th century, 
was a native of Vicenza, in Lombardy, and the disciple of Tristln. lie 
executed exact drawings of the principal works of antiquity at Home, 
added commentaries to them, and published them: the work went through 
several editions; But liis most eminent publication was a Treatise on 
Architecture, in four book*, which heprinted in 1670. Upon this treatise 
Inigo Jones afterwards wrote some very excellent remarks, which were 
published in an edition of Palladio’s works by Leoni, in 2 vols. fol. 1742. 
Palladio deeply studied the purest classical models, and succeeded in com¬ 
bining their elegance and simplicity with modern domestic convenience. 
He adorned Venire with many magnificent structures,and was indeed the 
founder of a new school of architecture, of which Inigo Jones, and his 
successor, Sir Christopher Wren, weVe distinguished disciples. 
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prevailed upon the odmptrolte'r nttd paymaster to follow hi 
example, by which means'the.debt was soon discharged- 

The most brilliant part of ouf architect’s cardfer now com 
menced. The magnificence of J&ftes's reun/in drew 
buildings, Act, afforded ample scope for the display of h 
talents. Accordingly we find liiifi engaged In drawing tii 
designs for a new palace at Whitehall, the erection of wide 
was commenced upon his plank, in 1619. 

The old palace having become ruinous, James detcrihine 
' to rebuild it-in a most princely manner. In pursuance, there 
fore, ef this intention, Jones prepared pians from which tha 
part of the intended edifice which is now called the Ban 
qnetting-House, was executed by Nicholas Stone, the king' 
architect. This building was finished In two years, at a. 
expense of 17,0001., and was the only portion completed 
a vast plan, of which the unhappy events of the next reig: 
prevented the execution. The palace, according to Jones’ 
designs, was lo have consisted of four parts, within 4 lafg> 
central court, and fivd lesser ones ; between two of the lat 
ter, a beautiful circus, with an arcade below; the inter 
vening pillars ornamented with caryatides. The length o 
the palace was to have been 1,162 feet, and its depth 874 
feet. 

The genius and talents of Jones arc clearly evinced b; 
that part of the building which now exists, which is so com 
pletein itself, and such a model of the most pure and beauti¬ 
ful taste, as causer every lover of the arts deeply to regret 
that so glorious a design was never completed. 

I n 1618, a special commission had been issued to the Lori 
Chancellor, the Earls of Arundel, Pembroke, and Worcester 
and others, to plant, and reduce to uniformity, Lincoln's Ini 
Fields, in such manner as Inigo Jones should direct, by th 
map or ground-plot which he was tq draw for the purpose 
This design ho executed, observing a puerile singularity in 
laying out the square, by making its area of the exRC 
dimensions of one of the Egyptian pyramids. 

In 1620 we find him employed on a subject very unworth} 

- of his genius; King Janies having imposed upon him tin 
task of endeavouring to discover the origin and founders o 
Stonehenge. This he diligently set himself to perform, and 
having with great trouble and expense exactly measured 
those extraordinary remains, and examined the foundation, 
in order to ascertain the original form and aspect,. he pro¬ 
ceeded to compare it with other ancient edifices which he 
had seen. All his favourite ideas and tendencies being 
decidedly Homan, the result of his inquiries was, that he 
pronounced this venerable relic to have been originally a 
Roman Temple, dedicated to Beelus, the oldest heathen 
god, built after the. Tuscan Order, and probably erected 
between the time of Agricola’s government and the reign of 
Constantine the Great! This account, which can certainly 
be considered only as a very wild imaginative speculation, 
he presented in the. same year to his royal master, and was 
immediately appointed one of the commissioners for repair¬ 
ing the Cathedral of St. Paul, in London. This work was 
not, however, commenced till jtbe year. 163?. 

In 1623 he was oinployed.ia fitting up a chapel at Somer¬ 
set-house, for the Spanish Infanta, the intended bride of 
Prince Charles. ' 

After the death of Jamos I., Mr. Jones retained his offices 
under both, the King and Queen. His fee as surveyor was 
eight shillings and fourpence per diem, with an allowance 
of forty-six pounds per annum, for house-rent, besides a 
aleck'and incidental expenses. What greater ..rewards he 
received are not recorded. 

fe In June* 1633, an order was issued, requiring him to 
commence the reparation of St, Paul’s, whereupon Laud, 


then bishop'of London, laid the firit stone, and Joiqsf .'ibe 
fourth. 

In this great work he committed two egregious effbra. 
The edifice being a Gothio structure, he first renewed, the 
sides with very bad Gothic, and then added a /fountn 
portico, which, however magnificent and beautiful in itself, 
had no sort of relation-to the architecture of the bailding; 
and, moreover, rendered the appearance of his own Gothic 
ten {im.es heavier than it otherwise would have been.* 

Mr. Jones was indeed by no means successful in any of 
his attempts at Gothic-architecture, and probably his sense 
of this led him to commit those incongruities which disho¬ 
noured Ids judgment and taste, in introducing, classical 
Compositions into Gothic structures. A remarkable speci¬ 
men of this inconsistency remained, till very lately, in Win¬ 
chester Cathedral, into which noble pile' ha had throat a 
screen in the Roman or Grecian taste, which, although an 
elegant proof of his getjus, wds a perfect anomaly.in a Go¬ 
thic edifice, and was indeed fitter, as Or. Milner justly 
remarks, for a tavern than a cathedral. It bas, however, 
lately been removed, and its place supplied by a very pleas¬ 
ing imitation of the style which'prevailed in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. 

The genius and fancy of Mr. Jones were not, however, 
confined to architecture, and his talents found frequent exer¬ 
cise in lighter employments, by reason of the .taste and mag¬ 
nificence which were displayed in the pleasures of the court 
during the prosperous state of King James’s a Shirs. . To the 
amusements of that reign, poetry, painting, music, and 
architecture, respectively lent, their aid, and joined in mak¬ 
ing them rational diversions. Thus was fostered that pas¬ 
sion for masques and interludes, which at that time so tuuch 
prevailed; and the construction of the pompous machinery 
necessary in their representation, afforded frequent exercise 
for Mr. Jones’s ingenuity. Indeed, in these splendid pa¬ 
geants, the invention of the scenes, ornaments, and costumes, 
always fell to his share. 

The subject of the masque was chosen by the poet, who 
also composed the speeches and songs. Ben Jonson was the 
laureat; Inigo Jones the inventor of the decorations; La- 
nierc and Ferabosco composed the symphonies; and the 
King, the Queen, and tho young nobility, danced in the 
nteriudes. * 

These-entertainments, termed masques, were introduced 
by Anne of Denmark, consort of James; and a folio volume 
is still extant containing designs for the habits, masks, 
scenes, &c. for these solemnities, of Jones’s own drawing.! 

In the construction of these diversions, our architect and 
Ben Jonson for some time acted in harmony; .-but, in 1614, 
a quarrel arose between them, in which, although it is not 
-ecorded who was the aggressor, yet we find that the turbu¬ 
lent temper of the laureat took care to be most in the wrong, 
iince, even till his death, be continued the rupture, a»d, not 
;oetent with ridicdling his opponent, he loaded him with the 
grossest and most, virulent abuse; conduct which is any- 
hing but an evidence of a good cause, and which, indeed, 
Irew upon him the iust censure of the court. 

In tire meantime Mr, Jones acquired a handsome fortune 
torn the encouragement which he received from the const, 
vhich, however, was much lessened by his misfortune# dur- 
ng the rebellion. Having shared in his royal master s pros- 
•erity, he was destined also to participate in his reverses. 

Upon the meeting of the Long Parliament, in November, 
640, he was vexatiously summoned before the 'House of 
eers, upon an unjust and frivolous charge, by which prpae- 

Walpole. *• t English Encyclopedia. 
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eutfon be Wee put to ft great Mptnie; and in 1646, during BIRDS OF PREY. •• ■ 

CromweUY umppatios our architect being a Roman Catbo • 

Ij «» ,f4. }l«te,«jb» ; beea ar»pa£ favourite, was obliged t< . As there are beasts aqdfphes, so al*o U»r»w hfedeof 
cotsi^mi^fyf; bid; estate as a malignant, at tbs price o prey.. The tarasst, fiercest, and rarest of these is toe Sade, 

wl^ i .^UWt| W H^e,Mtbel^^W. gi ra 

, ..^MpriWldeath of Charles I. he was continued In his poet hearts*. So powerful are the eyes, of thi# bird.lbat 1m can 
bg.fgjuffoll,, but Us sovereign being himself at that time sort so Ugh In the air ga to be beyond our sight, fftd though 
t#;«pMAst'from his throne, the surveyor's office waa but ar gating all the while upop toe m»ri 4 tWp sup, /**&£&• 
eWptjr title. Nor did Mr. Jones survive long enoroh t jursd and andletatoed by his intense ardour and brUliaeey. 
«#>/ Wter days, for the grief occasioned by toe murder a The Vuhjire and the Raven, though much, inferior to the 
mi. former munificent master, added to his misfortunes an Eagle in sice and strength, live upon dead and corrupting 
age, put an end to hie life, J.uly 21, 1651-2. animal bodies, which are milled carrion. .. , , 

The attainments oflnigoJones were not confined to men Kites, an exceedingly greedy bird, with long and. ham 
professional knowledge, since we are assured, by one whc legs, of a dirty-ysllow colour, do not, uultos much pressed by 
knew him well, that he possessed a knowledge of the Greek hunger, cam to eat carrion. But they are extremely, mis- 
and Latin languages,'especially of the latter, and surpassed chievous by, their propensity to stealing .poultry. They am 
meet of hw age in scientific abilities. He was a complete so strong in their talons, tost they can with ease carry away 
master of mathematics, and bed a taste for poetry; some fa them a full-grown domestic fowl. . Them is a small, but 
verses by him having been published in the « Oddombian extremely bold kind of falcpn. Tips bird,, diminutive as it 
Bgnquet,” prefixed to Coryate’s M Cr-e rides,*’ in 4to, Is, scarcely yields to the eagle ia ferocity and rapacity. He 
l ‘ • t ives by tyrannising over, and devouring the smaller kind* of 

But it is as an architect that his fame was established birds, as sparrows, wrens, goldfinches, and the like. He is 
and upon that character it most rest. He was decidedly upon this account called the Sparrow-hawk, 
fts most eminent in that science of his time, the srt of de- The huger kinds of Falcons attack the larger birds, 
signing having been blit little known in England until he Formerly they were trained to catch them,, and bring them 
brought it ihto. use. On these accounts he has'been some- to. sportsmen. This manner of obtaining game was called 
times styled toe British Vitruvius • and he must certainly hawking or falconry, and was so generally admired that no 
be considered as the founder of regular architecture in this gentlemen, and but few ladies> ever rode out for pleasure 
country ; for, notwithstanding some slight appearances of without having one or two falcons resting upon their own 
the Italian school began with John of Padua, and Holbein, wrists, or upon those of their attending servants. But this 
under the. patronage of Henry VIII., yet at that time archi- 'j n d 0 f amusement is now wholly discontinued, 
tecturs had ojaly begun td revive in Italy itself, and nothing 

whatsoever was designed or erected by either of them which . 

ebtild in any degree compete with the Banquetting-House of Introduction ov Potatoes and Cherries’into 
Whitehall, or the church of St. Paul, Covent Garden, two reiand.— From Sir Walter Raleigh’s constant employ- 
of the noblest works of Jones. meat in England it was scarcely to be expected that he 

Many magnificent houses were indeed erected during the rould personally devote much time to .the improvement of 
reign of Elisabeth, but the Gothic had then so far degene- is Irish estates. Yet it is a remarkable point about this . 
rated, that they lost all the beauty of that style, without 'Uiiiient man, that wherever he had settled, or bis influence 
being by any means benefitted by the dawning taste for a >x tended even for a short period, he has left some traces of 
more classical one consequently toe building* of the reign is usefulness and activity. At Ydughall, in the county of 
wehe remarkable only for extreme heaviness and clumsiness ’ork, of which town he was mayor, and where his house and 
iii the general appearance, which Waa rendered still more jardens are still seen, toe first potatoes ever planted,in Ire- 
so by cumbrous ornaments, devoid both of grace and pro- and wens introduced by Raleigh, Who had brought them 
priaty, , from Virginia; and he is also said to be the first propagator 

In this state, then, was architecture, till Inigo Jones ap, >f toeichsrry in that island, which was imported, by huh from 
peered, bringing with him triumphantly the result of his he Csnarie*. At Lismore, which formed part of the extsn- 
profonqd studies of classical models In toe Palladia# school, ve grant made to him by Elisabeth, we find a still more 
by which he at oftce established his claim to be considered iterating memorial in a free-school which he founded: and 
as the founder of the Italian style in his native country. tne large and beautiful myrtles ia his garden at Youghall, 
The principal works of Jones which are etill in part ex- wne of them twenty feet high, are associated with toe love 
tant are, Whitehall; toe new quadrangle of St John’s Col- f *hrubs and sweet-smelhug plants, and toat elegance of 
lags, Oxford; the Qlieen's Chapel at St. James’s; Gun- ate in his rural peeMfttioMwhieb ratably <tot»gui»Ked 
nerabury, negr'Brent-fed; Lincoln's Inn Chapsl, and one lim.—J&dinburgh Cabinet Library, No. XL . ■* ■. •• 
of two of the houses in Uncpln’s Inn Fields; Coleshill, in Beautt an# Univxrsalitt or the French' &*£> 
Beffctttie; Cobbam Hail, in Kent; the Grange, in Hamp- UAOx.—It appears from a remarkable fact, that, even is 
shire ; 1 toe Queen's House at Greenwich, Ac. Ac.t; Am- to 13th century, the French Was regarded by the ltmliads 
bresbury, iu Wiltshire, was designed, by him; bni executed themselves as * fa t Wort classical tongue than their own'. For 
by his scholar, Webb. Mr. Jonee also built the noble front ’Irunetto triiui, toe master of Dante, originally oompoised 
nf Wihon ttbhrti, to«. seat of the Earl of Pembroke, and « bopk called toe Treasure, at Paris, mid In Ffenfeh, 
drew a plsu for a jMdecn arNewmarket, but it was not car- « appears' from a manuscript Which I have ledn fa the 
ritd into execiition. ' Hi tear one of the first that observed iahds of a Imriud and ingenious friend. And he purt- 
tlmitiu rifmiuuti&o of ilolaMolcano 4 s}n pillirs. inij obnrvM that he wrote ia Reach, as bmf 4 BMMts 

v " * r' -r .. Q. legaat language, and mor 6 widely understood. 




fttalto k? *i«.u, miHKAW ftitiw <fftswWft ; , 





























CORNWAIiL, 

•' . ■■ - " V 

CornwaM.* the Wtot Wedtorir'fcbfll 
I* bounded oh oil 
tlMkif iMhttod,. 

Md an 
northern 

&ri$M t3km»km ft* 
the BHm 
It is divided ‘Into;» 
town, 161 parish chimche*; and t,lK>8 


80 miles# 


It is dividedjmtoft hundiredlC ^j5. >s|lHF* 

towns, 161 parish chiupche*; and t.SO&viUsgdS; *3i:.»wi 
80 mile«#leagkh* 50ih brt*dth r i$ft 230iAdMitotoMMi 
and lies lb',the province of CJanteHtary; fei ’ 

Exeter. '■ * V" ; ' 

CoRltwALt, though rocky ‘and., mbbfttoinbdtj. add 1ft 
appearance obe of the lout inviting eohhtiss Id RdgiUud \ 
the valleys furhtoH excellent pasture, and the hind, contlr 
goons to the sea, to nmpured With sea-weed, fend a fat kind 
of saod, which produces great fertility ; but tbe jfaltftoto ttf 
the atmosphere . and the vtoieneS of the winds, iftt wflHdadiy 
to plantation*; trees,, and Wtou shtb&s, to fbftn^t todbtjf 
wean a barren and de m ato ap^d^titoe; ‘TSs, air tit Colh- 
Wall, owing to 4fee. luge tody Of ttartotituHfig Witirf is 


Waif, owing to *the large hody tit & 
extremely moUt; and the cloud hsii 


to tbfrt^ifse dddhtjf 
tfisair tit Corij- 
iritiftfisg witiri is 
Intorrujktsiiu CMtf 


TSs sJtbf Corij- 
ihdttg witiri to 
torrut M in tWHir 



tinuance, and a storm of hail a phenomenon. JUtfeOtsfls ihi. 
showers of raih- are sometimes severe, they srl seldom df 

long duration, and may be considered tti very conducive to remains Of ib Ancient druittfsai 
the health of the inhabitants, by clearing the air tit the the w&tdrbf whichrepresent* tti. 


pernicious vapours arising from the various operation* to 
which the ores are subjected In the jsrOfceks of rhSaing. 
This county is chiefly noted for its duMHsf I# ttijtpWf 
and from early antiquity these Wert titgteto rf pdtbdiired to. 
civilised nations, while Biut-aiW Was m A wiA^'-pt hat* 
barisoi; Hence, agticultitraia.OOrhWiift Jibrny ^Mtondai-y 
pursuit; for although ih'sOtoe dWrj^^^^r^iB'iM«r.' 
quantity of grain raised Jfrjth ft,'j*bfB«tw^s| «*dijt£$r Hid 
inhabitants, yet the prqg^de 4^411^;fcf 
the demand. The applmatfOnti^ jBto 
pasture, alternately ;the bSftljyJ; 

and oats, as king as it will 1 beufatiJi Am JlwtM|p> 
into pasture, Until its strength is'tetjot^eo,’aUjdiif ‘ tt *“* 
capable of producing cOrzh toditMjjftlgbt' 
the history of this cpan<^-ve:iii;hl|#if!S' I^S^® 
observed, which, fdr ; m'Any Citofe t eK;'Wv4j^i!wP|a «s 
ploy meet to tfidusSUds of itA:&ni${§8fS; ^4 n ?'# 
ages constituted, by 'theft'' wftt*'wwi-Safer W' 


coUimerec of GhUat pay^urv 
wall are vejry numerous, 'A^oSfe 
greater than in any pfttw';jpin^kU r '||w|i. 
an object of great 'fe»hseduebbd,- , 'lj^t: 

’and alijbattenftdafthf.tb tbem^ii&is 
called ittottttortr^HlfsrMat a'''bMwgiil 

v**- wm&i ufe 

tm m la^' to'WDj?kp>cf^i»® 
It tt Mttish-I^ssftd^i'- 'ttt 

complete eodquest of tjtU part 

ifttifa a nobis stand ag^tf lbc tSA^lifsi 

with the W«HK Pruicas, defeatka, 
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from its being surrounded by high lands, the whole British {the appear 
navy may ride We in the greatest safety, and next to Mil* (The oasem 
ford Hav«n ftLBia jwfcfost and safest road in Gtek\ Britain. 

It is 4dfeftfl ad4>y fhy Castles of Si, M*we* 
great antfqufy i ft dfce* 
by mf l * Penny Come Q *%«*,> 

yimfflmki it received-its present name 
W&& ‘Falmouth is 12 mites from Truro, 

is a populous end ftautftddfcg IpIlWrtft 4 , ♦Wi a 
commodious end secure harbour, capable laf reeeMUg; Vessels 
■of large hordeo. It was ftsmcrjy, fmj its marine powers, 
made a Citmuo Pert hr Edward in. ft h*s b Considerable 
chare in tWpWatd nUn w y, and also a respectable foreign 
trade. Few^yfenoted as the birtb-pWte t>f the infofnaus 
Hugh Prttft*, * great pretender to the saintly character 
in the reign of Charms I., and one of the foremost fo encou¬ 
rage and justify the rebellion against that monarch It was 
strongly Suspected that he mi one of his masked execu¬ 
tioners. He wae executed for rebellion at Charing Cross 
In 1660. 

St Gaft maivs, a small decayed town, was once the 
largest ift tlwmmtt. it derives its name from St G bu¬ 
ms xtrs, a bishop of Burgundy, who came over to this coun¬ 
try to suppress the Pelagian heresy. It was once a bishop's 
sea, and the ruins of the Episcopal palace are yet visible. 

OftAMVOUKD, a small town, is supposed to have been 
originally called “ Brand Pont ’’ (Great Bridge), {mm its 
Mdge over the River “Fal It was made a borough by 
Edward III, but no representatives were returned to Par¬ 
liament until the reign of Edward VI It is now disfran¬ 
chised. 

Hftsto*, seated on the river Loot, pea* its influx with 
the sea, is a considerable trading town, ftftd one of thorn, 
appointed for stamping of tin. ft wits fooCrpofated &y 
Queen Elizabeth, and governed by a togytff* aldermen, and. 
common council. A little below Ulft^foWa .ft ,* t^jnahle 
good harbour, where seven) ,of the JuiAftips Jaljir*-jlv! 
lading. Its streets are bdflt fti Jth* $mn of* ciusvftwitt. 
the point of their intersection is tha-^hrke^i^oa, ^1hm|m 
in the county. The steeple «hur^h{M*psj^^s, 

and serves as a landmark. , 

St. Ives is a small scx-mol jpafc#tt m hey «fthe. earns 
name. Its proper and on^^ptofl^i^^anS' 
from tla, a woman of gro)^dpu^|yttn*in] 

Ireland about the year 40ft, iff 
irregular. \t&* J r 

C a nip o ton , formerly* 

is famous for its manufoOMisr nig ^^hmjMujapHgs htpy 
phmuent to a great number df &B?f 

and unpleasant, and its houses 
Launceston, a populous 
Tamar, wae made a free borough 

porated by Mary in 1557. It had formerly a UM_. 

a castle, which, in the time of Leland, wes Use strongest 4a 
the kingdom. The tower part of thu castle (aaewntlySafled j 
“krnMe) yet remains, and ft made use of 
Tfts streets are narrow, but nitty ' 


trance of being dhgxwed gtfth studied tnegulan 
men^etories of the jbousag are as, much divczuH 
* ' ctioos of #op»e W-%Sf» being, ii 

mueys <jf\pt|*rf. On 
Itood a cartfta, but^ma* 
fWft#i»Mper«uy v*ce 


* It was ftvmtUs port that SfAftSsetseU tt Jds veysftMfMd 
(he globe la !««» » ^ 
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rfi&UNpT 

of the PaHk 


tbe tide of a steep hill, tod consist* of three principal streets, 
which ore washed clean by unqf shower of rota, lti prin¬ 
cipal trade lift multinmt b*f*i... H .it* sent meepfatra to v, 
ParHataent : B&*r#b Vlij ..but fa npwQlife ... 

"J „•'• * , ! ?r 

bion^ *«^ fa chlety-ifofa* fa its gardens , 'W 
nod. erriaadfa^fa Mm iwirth y n t hoy oftlilt team a monto- •••;«'■ 
w&ld ° sfaigr wtwdHdlnsfr^^ byjcdwpara- 

tivefo n o iit ^ li y '^^og-^^BV j#jw»‘ mmi is ml i i t - by • ... 

Lord HopSfocir, am' 4,400 of lib Parifamenfay army, 
under tbdRari afSTnWFoaiK $fce latter army wera 
entirely -defated; with tf»e leas gf all their oamp-haggage, 
amDunitfa^ibdeneetis.' 

■Tn«tfotr.r, 'fttaanriji’» plnee of mm importance, fa now 
fatten into dedty, Whfafc fiutt oomBrtaced whoa 7Voro-began 
to €ourfah;lt fermeriy sent two members to Parliament, but 
fa now disfranchised. 

Tit into, n neat end poptbms town, fa ettnnted nt the 
head of Fa)month Hanes., It fa chiefly noted M one of the 
original eoinafe fare* rand' tew* tin fa now. owned here, 
and nKne as^rted henonVthia (rota nay other.town in the 
county. ■ Itfa afao not&ds Mm birth-place of Dr. Woicot, * j 
the oelefiratadsatlrfatt better known by the name of Psrea . 
Pixdar ; and the' Rer. Thomas Harris, the founderof m 
the London'Mfarioaary Society, nod father of tbe Mi M B fe n s . 
to the Sooth Sea Islands. He died Ini Bath, in 1920, aged Cm 


Population the chief Town. 

t i »,*■» *' 3,y85t- 

B&V r kl&Mr ••/'* • ■*'*•» ' ■* 

>vtt»wr 

mrt* ^4*'-^*'• V:* 71 *" «'t • '• *•h-, < ->,865 


f frCKmPnr m n *•» i'imi ittut !•(««««* ea* a y#j 

;AnWMMPP’' ■ * s>> b»' ■ ••*-,>»* 

,gmaagfat |ao .Parts* ,... 

. M MMt ** 1 *.■• <■• 71• «> LX^ 

■ • fg"*** 

l^stwitiuer. ..««<»•. f a 

St. Mawes «••».«» >V»- 

... pndstorf. •»•••.« ... ;...&.K 

Pemyp .. 

Pehsanoo and Parish,... ........ .... ; Jb 

Redrnth and Parish ... ':8f s 

. Snltadr..'.,. v.jc*. j *..>?$! 

Stratton . %j .*■ • . ljl 




Tragoay MttMf'i mi Ve 0 f • k 4 f*-o • •'* • ‘»V?.. ,-s ^ 

Truro »•»#.»••• »a»•,-*»»«^e>*e 


86. On*, a very enrioeat patoter, wae born in the Vitugs the county; 2 fi» Bodmin; 1 far Helstoa 
of Si. Agnes, abopt 7 mifas from Truro, in 1761; he died Launcmton I "(formerly two); Udmard V (forWerif 
in 1807 , and was buried in St. Paoi’s’Cathedral. The Penryn 1| Falmouth 2; St. : f«r 1 ((dhnorly". itboy; 
Sciily Islands are iododed in this comity. Truro 2. V"./- \*\ 




fmrm. 

>J-n •• ! i 








and ynmd 


fadp* of »me aged 

raS «%he summer In 
thrn fisd been a great’dW«|ht; f»4 

•ccasimMd^ rilgfat tremors of the earth—but^ 1756, there 
was a grant quantity of rain, and the summer, in copse 
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quence, was unusually cold. The antunfh, however, was and retire alternately with considerable violence. Every 
deaf *fc4 Serene until the. last day of October, when a gene- tax began slowly, but increased in its velocity, till-it 
ml gtMM seeiped all of a sudden to prevail. reached fib full height, when it rushed with grant impe- 

Ijty a thick fof arose, but it *«l toon dissipated ttwslty. " y • 1 

fciy tH#, hSftt of the sun. No wind was stirring { the ten Was In Scotland, the lakes were greatly agitated; and at Kin- 
" ' ‘ ‘ cafai, and the heat, for the season, very great. Said, in Ireland: wheat the weather was perfectly calm, and 
__ nine in the morning, a rattling noise, lilra that of the tide nearly ft»H,a great body Of water suddenly rushed 
£dllt[*at beard, which was soon followed by an earth- into the harbour, ahd with such violence as 10 break ths 
hnito, which, in the space of six ffiinotes, laid great part o'" cables of Mat Vesuris, utth moored with two *bchw*,-*-lhet 
Hie city in rtiins, and killed 50,000 of its inhabitants. were whirled round several times' by an eddy, and then 



tremendous 
i spaeoof four 

drived front their moorings, and a pier, lately constructed tullliohs of square miles, might be adduced;. but these Will 
eg«k with many hundreds of people on it, to so great a depth suffice to give some idea, though a faint one, of its for- 
that tiMS of the dead bodies were ever found. hiidable nature. 

At one moment the waters of the river receded, so that But the calamities of Lisbon did not end with the earth- 
Its most shallow part, called the bar, was left dry; but soon quake, a pestilence was dreaded from the putrefaction of the 
the sek came rolling in like a mountain, and the river rose dead bodies that lay unburied in raultitudee—bbt the fire 
suddenly Onwards of fifty feet. The calamities of this de- prevented this by consuming them.. Still the miseries of 
Voted city did not, however, end here: about noon another famine and ths depredations of miscreants who took advan- 
shoek wfil felt, and houses were seen to open in great clefts, tage of the catastrophe to plunder the property Which the 
which kmrwards dosed, and left scarcely a trace of the rup- earthquake had spared, were to be dreaded and deplored, 
tun. lb complete its destruction, fires broke oqt in different From the former, howdver, they were relieved by the active 
parti, which raged with uncommon fury for three days, and exertions of the Government, and the beneficence of neigh- 
Wftttiftd What the earthquake had spared. bonring nations, and a few severe examples deterjred the 

IttUt terrible convulsion of the earth was felt to a vast plunderers from their atrocious pursuits. 

0ttUthc%. St. tJbcs, a tea-port td#n, tWeiity miles from Lis- M. Baretti, an Italian of eminence, who visited Lisbon 
b6fi, wife khtfrdy swallowed up, and large masses of rock soon after this dreadful occurrence, givea the following ac- 
were detached from the promontory at the extremity of the count of the appearance of the city:— 1 “ As far aa I can 
town. urlge,” says ho, “after having walked the whole morning 

At Cadiz, the consequences of the concussion were awfully and afternoon about these ruins, so much of Lisbon has been 
serious. About eleven o’clock a wavs was seen coming in destroyed as would make a town twice as large as Turin, 
from the sea, at least sixty feet higher than ordinary; it Nothing is to be seen but vast heaps of rubbish, out of 
•track with violence against the rocks which bound the pfo- which arise, in numberless places, the miserable remains of 
"montory on which Cadiz stands, rushed over them, reached battered walls and broken pillars. 

the walls, and beat in the breastwork, removing masses “ Along ABtnWt, which is full four .miles in length, scarcely 
weighing eight or ten toriibkeh many yafd* 4 t building stood £ Ut» shock; and I see, by the materials 

At Oporto, the shock whs felt ’ hearly at the same time as among the rubbish; that bfa&y of 1 the houses along that 
at Lisbon. Thdfriver continued do rise and fall MWfrte' foet attest ibmttitlve )>&& iittg|«md Stalely, and intermixed with 
for hours, and at one period Itt tad appeared Wopbtt and rtdble chorahesand Other public edifices; nay, by thequan- 
discharge great quantities of iff. The same phenomenon tiiidk of marhte scattered ..oil every side, it plainly appears. 
Seemed to take place at sea, atipiit a league beyond the bar, bat one-fourth,street was built of marble, 
as its waters were peculiarly agitated -at that distance. .Frirn he rage of. thdeajfiBup.|pqa(if I may call it rage) seems to 
these circumstances we may fairly ififer,thaVlta»*te&ction tave jhmed eHwflyfe4ni»tt»fct'jqag street, as almost every 
of the internal air of the torth, from state aakmrwifi eauae, edifice on either t/m f .j^hhner, levelled with the 

assists in the production of earthqdktaa. ir«ud| ,,e^eraas[ in ,t®| pins of the town, houses. 

Nor was this dreadful CObvnalOn fcottfiaSd Jn Europe, :hhrche*ia|ijdotber bu^ lawj areteft standing, though all so 
Africa felt its effects witbqpeit severity: gran^!poft of the iraelly ihqjjibted. as not to to repaired without great expense: 
city of Algiers was levelled, tkidi the ground, '’AtwfarilJa, in the^Hrite town, a single building of 

Fez, a vessel was thrown rofnice gwrlMglt VWtato mtt wears vjkM#;|inxks of the horrible con- 

be dashed in pieces; and Wetottataifined st^th qtasjn$|&'A&'t wa* thus rtUwHlif%ver tbese ruins, an aged 

destruction, though they happy' ose n p ed Tkithf ~ 6 ta i p toh n WffffplT 
lively, slight damage. * •' IbllRtngf'. 

In those countries at a great distance frorhthS cehtrfe of ^fjMU SQMbis cellar ? It was only my celfar'eace, but now 
the concussion, effects of this earthquake were perceptible in ,t is my habitation, because I have none' else left! My 
thewktefs. In Qteat Britain and Ireland, unsay indications louse tumbled as I was in it, apd in the.tollar.was I sliut 
Of tfaii riaturt wrere given. At tarlborough. in JDerbyshirq, ty- .the.yilns forninewhoie days, I had perished with 
a sodded dig tbfrible noise was heard to issue from a body ganger but for the grapes which I nad hdng to uie ceiling, 
of wkter called Ptfiley-dam, which is about Idfftty acres in Atthe and of nine days I heard people over my head, who 
extent: asWSttfifWitfer proceeding from theswtb r«te two . 'pro searching the rubbish, 1 cried as loiid as I could, 
ftatisa the north dkm^btad } it then snbsided, but immediately hairing me, they removed the rubbish, find look me 

returned, and continued jlw agitated for forty ..five minutes, iftrj f' Apotner deliverance, not lest singular, wai the fot- 
but with diminished victebfesV 'In the moat Wlilcb sttritahds vwisgt a. gentleman was going in his c&ash alnfig a kind 
Shirebourne Castle, in Oxfordshire, while the air Was per- rf iinrace, raised on the brink of an eipihepco which com- 
foctly still, and the water of tiiq moat quits smooth, «fi a i|Ands the whole town, .The frighlened muld ieadfid.ddwh 
indlsd It began to taw from ono center towards the shore, the emibSDce at tbd first shook, they find the nqer Were 
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A numbs? of prisonerewere to have been executed for the Hie .brother* Xft.J»aft*cw 

_!__ ...J aU • •___ •__*„a _iL_L< _L.il. . All_. _1_ ■ _Y_1 


killed aa the spot, end the calash broken to pieces, but the quired ouch a knowledge in the art which afterwards •» 
gentleman escaped unhurt.” , *» exalted the fame of hie SOB, list he was actually consulted 

It U remarkable that the day on which this qglati% by tba Go»ftiw«pec|tagh,l»^tW intended # he ewcted tor 
happened,.there was to have been a grand auto-da*/*, when the QureFK 

'lis tetL . . ... . ..__ 

Harwich, 


"fop , 41 

crime of not thinking as their persecutors thougfat~whetb*r Christopher, was swcwsiyelyBfj&ctp .«_ 

they^aseajMd or were buried in the tubs* it was a happy day and Ely; . and hy Jus undauntadtqpd aefotefi 
for them, as they thereby avoided the tortures intended for his royal Mptar and faft ppse, and by 
them. . -a*.. ‘ «** •/ accovmtftunng the usurpation. bsqate'fiftpr^ 

For the inhabitants in general, however, it waa quite the in history. Shortly after the tepMMforiMiNf 
rihrerae. It having happened at the time of high mass. Laud, Bishop Wren was also impeached ~ 
preparatory to the shocking spectacle that was to follow, after which be suffered an imprisonment of; 
thousands had crowded into the churches, die greater part for bis loyalty, without having ever bee: 
of wham were killed-far these lofty buildings angered the and although Cromwell sent hips a manage 
greatest damage; indeed, very few churches and convents the subject of pur present notice, that ham 
escaped. ........ . of the Towerif he chose, yet he sternly swfetal mjmm t 

Zealous Proteetants will be apt to consider the earth* “ to tarry,” as he expressed himself, “ the LoraV| leispW, 
quake, happening at so critioal a moment, as a special in* and owe his deliverance to Him only,? rafosr IftHh ]ftjr jac- 
djcatjon w the ninth of the Almighty against persecutor*— cepting the propqpd terms of his fcgefiom* tg ywJd ftdh 
such should, however, call to mind our Saviour's questioo mission to the tyrannical romper, qp tnmty M- 
—v Throe on whom the Trover of Siloam fell, and tkm ledge bis favour. His - contumacy did jwVJK'pri, “ 
them, think ye that they were sinners above all the GaJi- might hero been expected,. cmiw My addition*! 
leans? 1 tell you nay." The event was a natural one, **4 FCnienee to be imposed upon him. 

Us happening on that day, one of those remarkable coiaci* Th«t highly eenesoted, end hero wfth 
donees which panapt. he explained. Judgment against per- auxiliary to the acquirement of soiarmIm 
seoutors will be executed at the great day of account? but, ledge, and to the pursuit of fame aei 
In the present life, one event happe&eth to all. surprising that the superior talfftyi, of Cfcristepfojf 

It is impossible for imagination to conceive a more dis- wero early displayed, 
tressing spectacle than Lisbon presented the morning after la hi# infancy and youth his health grat POOuliariy diUs 
its calamitous , overthrow. Those that had escaped imme- oats, in consequence of which he passed h» early yean tt 
diate death were pearly naked and destitute, deprived of iro home, under the able tuition of his father, hut he repaired 
latives and ftiepds, and houseless et the commencement of some pari of hfe education foam the celebrated fo. 
an inclement season. Until the beneficent contributions of at Westminster SftbooJ, whence he entered wadham Gs*r 
the different nations oould reach theft destination, thousands lege, Oxford, a* the age of fourteen, 
suffered all the privations such « sjtu&tfon induced—there The extraordinary genius and acquirements of hit ygBth? 

wore no distinctions of r*nk—distrest h$4 levelled all, and fid fifty* gave e&ctire resn re occs of his foturo emfoence, 
they jived under tents, the rigb mingled witb the poor. whteh ware imted folly answered, sifWp, aided by bil 
So sudden and terrible m event <wgbftq admonish us so vfttges and amiable dftpaiflpn, they procured for him a tang 
to lire, that we may be habitually spady: to qfot this world course of happiness and honour, ^ 

whenever the summons may come. ThfffiP are a thousand At the Sg* of thirteen, Ws talents were rtrongly developed 
wavs hy which man may ha e»s off when he hmst axpooreH, in the invention of a row astronomical instrument, to thy 
and placed before the bar ofl^opirijNfiiftbd^ftgp, acopupt of whioh he prefixed an epistle dedtaatexy te Ms 

fofoa* in latfo. . 

At stereo (when be had resided only two lean at 
Wfcfcir V' ; Oxford), the knowledge which he had acquired of mntba* 
* ■*. matics and other branches of natural philosophy, was.O®- 

n sohooh by late ajdered very extraordinary; as#,.fatirithstaad?m.llwymi«J. 

_Ja_ i i • -aa_ •__a_ J vl xLa 1 L: j a. 
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Tub introduction of foe 
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and whop .that ce)ebra< 
of life to inhabit i 

mightiest of .jift own. 

sceqded to foe subject of our, 
scendept. genius rekindled the ipvb 
dtiring intesUue ftopSlfa, had. so 
folly 

commenced 
Cjfo 
Wren, 


tifren wap .'foe.'pDli^^' 
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a vary tender an ag*,, Wren was admitted a. member,-and at its 
qt hi* aasemHies ■roi^d^idayed many new theories, experiments,, 
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without, being engaged in the passions and madness of tha 
dismal age.* i 'And from the institution of that .assembly i 
had if no other advantage bad come butthis 


opposed to the discords of party and politics, avoided them 
by retiring to Oxford. 

Ob thefith of Febrnaty.1661, he .was chosdtt SavHian 


there was a race of young mes provided Professor M.4Uhotn|lw at Oxford, ih the room afDr. Seth 
r i|S::iie.xt' age, whose mind/) receiving from them Wiird. :ddf^wisf One of the • highest dis- 

'impressions of sober and generofotkaowfodge, tiaOttaat upon a sciofthifo m»n; 

■it, invincibly armed against : all the enchhntm»to 
tbusiasm. But what is more, 1 I may venture to afiuljt, that Sth of March! 


upon 

;.his Gresham profoieorddp^oa. lira 

.J>%nd enter/d upba the'dttOTe hf t;»e 

it was in good measure-by the influence which these gentle- SaviHan on the 1/Stb $ May/ On the li&HofSeptembt-r, 

• sncn had over-the rest, that the University itself, or at least in the tam*’yhar«:be'inji'.i!«4Nded LL.D. ■ >'■' ? - 

any part of its discipline and order, was saved from ruin. Soon after the - Jle/thihUon, ■ the Royal. Society was rhWi- 

“ Nor-were the good effects of this conversation only toted; and thus the liftfo Oxford dub, which originated in 
confined to Oxfoid, out they have made themselves known the laudible desire df-a-ftl#:'- privatelsKfiVkliiali to promote 
bv^their printed “works, both in our own and in .the learned the increase of scientific kuowiedge. becanie the means of 
languages, which have much conduced , to the-fame of our establishing one of the rnost important institutions of this 
riatfon abroad, and to the spreading profitable light at country—a society founded on the hast and purest principles, 
hOtfte/’f ' and'since productive Of foe most beneficial results to the 

i- ’In ’November, 1653, Wren was elected a fellow of All nation in general, by its exteosivclahouM ia luventiag and 
RoliU’ College, and'on the ensuing 11th of December, he jjmulgatittg improvements in the arts attd science*. In 
took his delgraeof M.A. forming this society, the poet Cowley^htWU-ia 'tOnspicuous 

During his residence, at the,University, he was ranked part; and Dr. Wren, by his many curious discoveries in 
among 'the first professors of the day in the science of astronomy, natural philosophy, and other sciences, greatly 
anatomy i and as early as the age of fifteen, he was promoted it. 

employed by'Sir Charles Scarborough, an eminent phy- About this time he discovered a method of calculating 
aiciau and mathematician, as a demonstrating assistant, in solar eclipses, which the royal astronomer^Fiamstead, pub- 
which station his' abilities were strongly ■ displayed. He fished in his Doctrine of the Sphere, and Which, for many 
executed all the drawings for Dr. Willis's Treatise on the yean, was in genera! use. " •' : ■ ■ 

Brain, in which work h» anatomical attainments and skill In 1662, he published his Prelectio «fes Astronomic*, at 
are acknowledged. He was also the first author of the the Oxford press. " 

physiological experiment of injecting liquors into the veins Having, in addition to his pthe^ffiainmenti, acquired a 
of animals, &o. considerable knowledge of architecture, Dr. Wren bad, in 

• In : ldy>7, being only in his twenty-fifth year, he was 1661, been sent for from Oxford by the King, la order to 

elected Professor of Astronomy at Gresham College; upon assist Sir John Denham, the Surveyor-General, in super- 
which occasion he left his Oxonian retirement for a mare intending the restoration of St. Paul’s Cathedral^ which 
extensive sjihere of action in the metropolis. His inaugural had become greatly dilapidated during the Common wealth ; 
oration in Batin- perfectly established his reputation, add bis its revenues having been confiscated by Cromwell, and the 
lectures were frequented by today eminent and learned choir converted into home-barracks. For this purpose, 
pereona; among whom were the greater part of his colleague* therefore, a commission was issued on the 18th of April, 
of the Oxford Sg|iety, who came to London about 1668. 1663, in- which Dr. Wren was named ; and on the 1st 

• Ih 1656; Wren added'fresh laurels to bis mathematical of August fe]lowmg;therepair5 Were commenced, 

wreath by solving 'the famous problem which Pascal, under Th 1663, Dr. Wren went to Paris, -for the purpose of 
the OdnSyned. name of Jean de Mqntfort, had. proposed as a itudying all the principal buildings, And the most remark- 
cb^riengc to all the learned of this country ; add he re- able inventions la the .vigpoua branches of mechanics. Ho 
turAdd'the defiance by giving Out another for th»%#t«U<t» of also made ex^OfowAi to oilier places in France for these pur- 
the French mathematicians; whteh, however, -Was nevisi pofea, apd designed to bavepasSed:foom thenpe into Italy; 
answered.- - “ • : but it doesnot appear thtgLhe ever .carried ms intention into 

In this year also, he produced hi* method 'fo^ the-rectifi- effect. '.' 7- ‘ J 1 ' ' 

matha- He to ‘ XMUt “ J J - 

9&hkdi: : Pr. .Petph 

Ihu'tfcOiittw W atate an) 

**** 


nation of the’ cycloid;! 


„ -, 4 atKl communicated 
mafioAl tracts to the Skviiiaa. professor. • 

Willis, whidh were published by the lif^ 
on the Cycloid; and in addition fo th*|^. 
series'of observations on the ptfoses^' of-K^tiirn; of whfoh' lie 
explained the results in bisastronoiniehllectures. ■ 



1666 , and continued ns 
min tend the. repairs of 
f which he pppears to 
thoughts had long, Been 
-^^ ■ ^^'tfao Catlie- 


gam*fo^,\SjOldiors. 


" * 1*hs tint** 4sre f (^iti.fiil! 
fory. 'Wien,' howc ’ - * 


Wren; whdk* pursuits were utterly 

■wis gg * 
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f trouble, and distractedby^arfy 
rgh he lived in the intdW M dMrie 
dissensions, whan foe ipflfcftlMt parties, were cummUting.couth-? 
Sfftal of.vlohnmer, wfo'devofod.to tti* 

more fitunste CbSfiJtis fotWr 'hnd uncle, be qulefi? parfoiq Ujs 
hndeviating path to desfowd henoitf. " 

t Hirtdr# of tk* , 1 ' 

- t A r.urvS, op wluchthe doctrine of pUndulums and tisnS-iMSir 
auruig instrument* principally depend, • 

I Sen 4itrw»*ih 


t ^ehuur^buUdihg bot tben'kaowh fia^Ea^kud, bqt 
jgrnceful. Thfo psqject, hoke'^f^ after the 
_. # much fruirtess lahnur/nhd hn expehditureof 

Mi Sty lid-* principally %'the itffoirs of tha portico, 
reoderSd' abortive by the dfeadfol cohffiiBAtfcfe of 
; which destroyed the cbfof jgltt- Of' the bdUdihg, and 
if ably d amsged the rem aindert’. ' 

M - v ” '• ;V: *. 


LonSmt Pnatro hn 1 )M mverWaf, *B* PubUsHed l>r.W. fi*WMdi (l»U 
. . Swcbtnt uni I»ttcrw*o),',.IS, Avs.Muis.laha, fckdg*K-*n>s«t. 
Muxs, Jowsrr, and pim Bfh-ffvit, fbtWtnt 
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CUMBERLAND. chief public buildings most worthy of notice are the Castle 

- and Cathedral. The castle was made the prison of the 

This county is supposed to bare received its inamefrom unfortunate Mary, Queen of Scots. Carlisle is said to de- 
the Cumbri, or C»jttwf, a aa»e givet!r Jie&fca Lrive its naad> 4i^4tM\B$ieh word Caer, which signmita 

Britons, who long supported their iftdep&dehfcwagaii ** C%ty, and the&tfmeof tfegfi^ndel^Jw was a j$tty Hag pf 
the encroachments of the Saxons. - Cumberland is a diari this'district before the tidie of i Who,_ktdtf- 

thne county. It is bounded on thenorth bySeotland, on ferent periods, was known By thd^kdWM3%bitoBe»''cP tuul, 
the west by the Irish Sea, on the south by Westmoreland Lnel, Leil, Luel, and Ltfynbal ; oftliii R.WtiidRlled 

and on tbe east by Northumberland. It is about 80 mile Leifs City. In the time of the 'fimpe^er CLkoxnu*, 

in length. 40 id breadth, and 224 in circumference. I the Rord&lt legions had made a progress ebfttr berthV*rd, 
contains one city, 15 market towns, 58 parishes, and 44? that they fixed their station here, and caHedit L*$wal- 
villages. It lies in the province of York, and diocess o: Hum, Hence it is that so manyRoaHtft odlns haws been 
Carlisle and Chester. , found in this neighbourhood. This city has fcfe$i destroyed 

The air of this county, though cold, is less piercing than by wars and fires several times; at present it is populous and 
might be expected from its situation, being sheltered by lofty well built, with a good trade. Carlisle is 40 miles from 
mountains on the north, on the side of Scotland. Cumber- Dumfries, 56 from Newcastle, 91 from Edinburgh, 104 from 
land, though a oounty of great extent, is one of the least Glasgow, and 302 from London. 

populous in the kingdom, its general character being that of CocxfinMoOTir, is so called front its situation at the 
a county of bleak mountains, naked moors, and wild wastes; mouth of the river Cocker, which divides it into twb jntrts, 
rich, indeed, in mineral treasures, bnt for the most part unlit and then falls into the river Derwent, near the Western 
for cultivation. Its chief mineral productions are, lead, extremity of the town. The streets are spacious, but lb- 
copper, and iron; but the most peculiar is the Wadd, or regularly built. It is chiefly noted for the reins oft OaiUs, 
Black-lead, which for the richness and quality of the sub- on the gated of which are the arms of the Motions, fftsOi- 
stance are unequalled in the world. fYamvtlles, Lucies, and the Percies. Its situation rot trade 

The chief riven are, the Eden, Derwent, Caldew, and is excellent, the surrounding country being mpoloifn. and 
the Esk. The Derwent rises from the wild district of Bor- rery fertile, and having a constant and plentiful supply of 
rowdale, whence it flows towards the north, and forms water by different streams. Here are also several valuable 
the romantic and justly-admired Lake of Derwent- coal-mines, and three sea-ports within the distance of 15 
water, in the Vale of Keswick, which is encircled by rocks, miies. Cockermouth is 13 miles from Whitehaven, 28 from 
mountains, and cataracts, and beautifully distinguished by Carlisle,'and 303 from London. Brampton, an Iqooii> 
small woody islands. The Derwent is rapid throughout its iderable place, is about 10 miles from Carlisle. This town 
whole course, and its scenery is beautifully striking and ro- chiefly consists of one spacious street. It was formerly a 
mantio. It runs through the middle of the county, passes Roman station, and a place of some note lit the second and 
by Cockermouth, and falls into the Irish Sea near Working- hint centuries. 

ton. This river abounds with salmon. The Eden issues Keswick, a small town, is beautiftilly situated in a rich 
from the side of a hill in Westmoreland, passes by Carlisle, and extensive vale, and is almost surrounded with tttoun- 
aiid falls Into the Solway Frith, where it forms a fine tains, called the Derwent Felts. It is particularly noted 
estuary. The Caldew issues from the south-east side of Tor black-lead for drawing pencils; and also receives con- 
Skiddaw, and, pursuing a northerly direction, joins the Eden iderable advantage from the excursions of the nobility and 
at Carlisle. The Esk is a large river, which enters Cam- gentry who resort hither to inspect the wonders of the lakes 
berland from Scotland, and passing by Lougtown, it falls nd surrounding mountains. Near this town is a Drptdical 
into the Solway Frith. This county, and the adjoining one monument, composed of stones of various sires, placed in a 
of Westmorland, are celebrated for their lakes, and for the form nearly circular, the diameter being one way 30 paces, 
delightful and romantic scenes that surround them. The and by the other 32 paces. Keswick is .,1? miles from 
black-lead which is found in the county is called by the in- enrith, and 292 from London. • 

habitants Wadd, which is property not a metal or a mineral, Eoubmont is a small town, pleasantly sa alpd iOd a small 
but rather an earth, strongly impregnated with streams of tream about two miles from the sea. The origin of this 
lead. There is more found of it here than suffices for the own appears connected with that Of tllfe Cpttfa/wtifoti wm 
consumption of alt Europe. The black-lead, or Wadd rected here about the beginning of the filth century, the 
mines lie chiefly in and about the hills, called Derwent uins of which occupy tp* summit of an eminence bn the 
Fells, where it may be dug Up in any quantity. From the west side of the town. ■ 

coal-pits on the coast, Ireland is indebted for its fuel. Ireby, an ancient futytt, i» situated on the road between 

its chiefs towns are CAitttSL*, Brampton, Cocker* Cockermouth and Wigfon. and near the,tource of the river 
month, Bgr&nont, Trbey, Jfeswith, Whitehaven, Wigtoty Ellen. It is soniwftae* called High tftby to distinguish it 
Flint* Oswald, Long town, Penrith, add Rapenglass .. torn Low Ireby, whioh is about a mile distant. 

Carlisle, a very ancient city, and'chjpital of Cjumber- Kirk Oswald, to called from its church, dedicated to 
laud, is pleasantly situated oaa rising ground, near the cun* St. Oswald, stands on a hill, near the river Eden. Near 
flux of the Edehfifa Pebtril, and tie Cdldewl three rivers his town are ,<fea remains of a Druidical monument, CaUtii 
abounding in and hy : Whfohjtjw’city"'iSiTnio^i sift *ong Meg and her daughter; whioh ctfhsMeof Iti? 
rounded. This city, the key toEnglifttfbn the fi'drib, al rraogement of uohewa Stones, about 350 yards in ehbUtof 4 - 
Berwick is on the east, is strOtafy fortified, ahd turfounded fereuoe. Spine of the stones are 20 feet high, auajfrom. W 
with a wall broad ettougb fof three men to walk abreast on . 15:1ft -girth.' -The stone called Long Meg, ibfwsvlfire 
the top. It but three gates., The three principal streets otof thn circle, is 18 feet high, and 14 la 
range nearly lit the form of the fatter Y, and meet In the Lonqtqwn jg situated near the borders pt (tefjfaftii’ 
marketplace; where the ToWn-haft, Moot-hall, and Council- Pan kith, a rich and well-built town, jfl ■Wfei'hndefi 
chamber are situated. The streets-are well pared, and dM on the great post-road from LoftdoU to Glasgow. It 
many of the houses are elegantly and well finished. The seriveeits name from the colour of the nOighbdUtiag MB,' 
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and of the stone with which it is built : Penrith in the Bri¬ 
tish language signifying Red Hill, or lied Head. In the 
west,p^rt of tlte jpwn are the ruins of a royal castle, and in 
the neighbourhood have been found several remains of anti- 
J$i,'*arly history is unknown, but at the time of the 
Ngmapponquest, it was in the possession of theScoTg, who 
wcfeepon afterwards dispersed, although they still kept up 
their'djim to the three counties of Cumberland, Westmore- 
latu}, and. Northumberland. It is distant from Carlisle 18 
miles, from Edinburgh 109, from London 284. 

Ravknglass is a small but well-built town, with a good 
harbour for shipping. Its chief trade is fishing. 

Whitehaven, a poted sea-port, is so called from the 
white cliffs which shelter the harbour from storms and tem¬ 
pests. It is a large, populous, and improving town, and 
owes much of its improvement to the family of Lonsdale. 
It has an artificial harbour, defended by a long substantial 
pier. Its chief trade is in furnishing Ireland and part of 
Scotland with coal and slate; and next to Newcastle, is the 
first sea-port for the coal-trade in England. -These invalu¬ 
able mines are 130 fathoms deep, and extend a very con¬ 
siderable distance under the sea. About three hundred years 
ago. it had only six houses, but now it has a population of 
upwards of 11,000 souls. It is distant from London, by the 
way of Kendal, 318 miles; but by Alverstone, only 295. 

Wig ton, an inconsiderable town, is seated on the moors, 
about twelve miles from Carlisle. NearWigton is Caerlcon, 
an ancient Roman town or station, out of the ruins of which 
the church and many of the buildings seein to have been 
erected, as appears from a kind of rude chequer-work on the 
facings of the stone. A little north of Whitehaven is Work¬ 
ington, a considerable town at the mouth of the Derwent. 
It is noted for it* coal-trade, and as the landing-place of 
Mary, Queen of Scots, when she was driven to take a refuge 
in the dominions of her rival, Elizabeth, in 1568. It is 33 
miles from Carlisle, and 311 from London. 

Population of the principal Towns . 


Carlisle.2 ,008 

Brampton .2,842 

Cockermouth .4,536 

Egremont .1,741 

Keswick.2,159 

Longtown ..2,041 

Penrith and Parish.6,059 

Whitehaven.11,393 


Workington .7,196 

Cumberland sends nine members to parliament; namely, 
four for the county, two for Carlisle, two for Cockermouth, 
and one for Whitehaven. 


SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN. 

- {Continued from ftage 360.) 

Immediately after the fire, whilo the ashes were yet hot, 
Dr; Wren took asurrey of the ruined city, and designed an 
admirable plan for,It. new one. In this plan all the. deformi¬ 
ties and insonveoisnees of the old capital were to be re¬ 
medied,. by enlarging the. streets and lanes, and rendering 
them as nearly parallel to eaoh other as possible; by placing 
all the parish churches in a conspicuous and regular manner; 
by forming the most public places into large piazzas, each of 
which should be the centre of eight different ways; by 
uniting the halls of the twelve companies into one regular 
•quare^.annexed to Guildhall; and by making a oommo-j 


[March 30, 

dious quay along the whole bank of the river, from Black- 
friars to the Tower. 

The streets were to be of three magnitudes: the three 
principal ones to run straight through the city (vie., one 
from Fleet-street, tnoluaive, to Tower-bill; one from Lyd¬ 
gate to the south front of the Royal Exchange; and ono 
from Holborn, through Newgate, to the north part of the 
Exchange), and one or two cross streets, to be at least 
ninety feet wide; others sixty, and the lanes about thirty 
feet, excluding all narrow, dark alleys, thoroughfares, and 
courts. 

The Exchauge was to stand alone in the middle of a 
noble piazza, and to be in the centre of the town, whence 
the streets should proceed to all the principal parts of the 
city : the building was to bo formed dike a Roman forum, 
with double porticoes. 

Many streets were also to radiate upon London Bridge : 
those of the two first magnitudes were to be carried on as 
straight os possible, and to centre in four or five areas, sur¬ 
rounded with piazzas. 

The quay, or open wharf, on the bank of the Thames, was 
to be spacious and convenient, without any interruptions, and 
having large docks for heavy laden barges. . 

The canal to be cut at -Bridewell (for the Fleet River) 
was to be 120 feet wide, with sasses at Ilulborn Bridge, and 
at the mouth, to cleanse it from all filth, and with stowage 
for coals on each side. 

The churches were to be designed according to tlio best 
forms for capacity and hearing; and those of the larger 
parishes adorned with porticoes, and lofty, ornamental towers 
and steeples; but all church-yards, gardens, and unneces¬ 
sary vacuities, and all trades which require great fires, or 
produce noisome smells, were to be placed out of ike 
town.* 

But this noble plan was rendered useless, by the selfish- 
j ness and obstinacy of individuals who refused to exchange 
' their property, and persisted in rebuilding their mansions 
upon their original sites, wherever the latter could be deter¬ 
mined. These disputes, intrigues, and conflicting interests, 
therefore, prevented Dr. Wren from carrying his grand 
design into execution. The annexed engraving is a copy of 
this plan, which, if effected, would have rendered London 
far superior in architectural beauty and design to any 
capital in the world. 

Notwithstanding, however, the prevention of this scheme. 
Dr. Wren had ample opportunity for displaying his skill, 
and obtaining immortal fame, in the rebuilding of St. 
Paul’s, and the other churches of the city, ami in erecting 
the Monument, v 

This latter structure is a column of the Doric order, of 
which the pedestal is 40 feet high, and 21 feet square; 
the diameter of the base is 15 feet, its entire altitude is 
202 feet, and within the shaft is a staircase of 345 steps. 

It is the largest single column in existence, except the Wel¬ 
lington testimonial, at Dublin, being 42 feet higher than the 
celebrated pillar of Trajan, at Rome. It was fioished 
in 1677. 

In 1668, Dr. Wren completed that magnificent edifice, the 
theatre at Oxford, which £g peculiarly remarkable for the 
scientific construction of the flat roofv which is 80 feet long 
by 70 broad, and entirely unsupported by any arched work 
or pillars. 

In the same year, at a meeting of the commissioners for 
rebuildiog St. Paul’s (on the 25th of J uly), a letter from 
the King was read which stated that “ the ruins had 


Evelyn, 
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been examined by experienced workmen, who fouud th 14th of May, 1675, tho King signed an order for the com* 
walls in so dangerous a slate, that they were judged alto* mencement of the work, a sufficient sum of money having 
gether insufficient for bearing, another roof, or any new been raised to put it in great forwardness, as the ParliameM 
work/' His Mgjesty tften proceeds to order tim old wajl p> bad a few years, previously determined that a duty of two 
he taken down to the faundstioti.of the east end, “ the-dd aljUlings pcr/chawft Should fie levied on sea-coal for the 
choir and the tower to bc rfeidsced uvitb a new eboisfr oi a ,purpose ojf ret)«Uc(ln'g.iE^'C!lithedraI. ' v ’~. 1 * . v 

fair and decent fabriefc, near or-upon the old foundations.) AMorJihgly;,' dp the jtUt at'jknt, the first stone 

was l$id in the new, fmididlafio:;,’at the herth-easteorner of 


and also that care be taken, to preserve the cornices, ashlers 
and such other parts to the former work, towards the west, 
as shall he'deemed usefully for • tfanew fabrick, lest they be 
spoiled by the fitH of more , of the walls, which seeme to 
threaten immediate mine.”** 

Accordingly, the demolition of the parts mentioned in the 
King’s letter was soon afterwards commenced under the 
direction of a sub-committee, consisting of Sir John Den¬ 
ham ; Leolin Jenkins, LL.U., Judge of the High Court of 
Admiralty; Dr. Sancroft, Dean of St. Paul’s ;f Dr. Pory; 
Dr. Donne, Residentiary, and Dr. Wren. 

It was not yet, however, determined to erect au entirely 
new cathedra!, the vast magnitude of the work, and the 
contemplation of the great expense such a building would 
require, deterring the city from undertaking anything more 
than a reparation and restoration of the ruined edifice. 

In this year also (lt»6*8) Sir John Denham died, where* 
upon Dr. Wren was immediately appointed his successor 
as Surveyor-General of his,Majesty’s Works, and fromJftts 
time he had the direction of a great number of public 
edifices, by which he acquired the highest reputation.{ 

At length, however, after a considerable loss of time, 
labour, and materials, the impracticability of restoring St. 
Paul’s became so apparent, that all attempts at reparation 
were finally pronounced hopeless. This, indeed, had long 
been the opinion of Dr. Wren, who was now ordered to 
prepare the requisite plans for a new cathedral; and in 1660, 
we find that he was presented with 100 guinea pieces, valued 
at 1071. 10s., for his directions in the works, and for the 
design of a model. § 

Nevertheless, several years yet elapsed before the great 
work was actually begun, as the contending opinions of 
those with whom the architect had to consult, and the dif¬ 
ference between their taste and his, compelled him to waste 
much time in forming and re-forming models and plans. At 
length, after having been greatly harassed by the inter¬ 
ference of these incompetent judges, and subject to much 
mortification by their frequent alterations of his designs, the 
plan of the present church was, in December, 1672, finally 
approved by the King, who ordered a model to be con¬ 
structed sufficiently large to admit a maa within it, and the 
commissioners directed the chapter-house to be roofed, 
ceiled, and glazed, as a receptacle for the model. After 
this period, the surveyor resolved to make no more models, 
nor publicly expose his drawings, which, as he had found 
by experience, did but lose time, and subjected his business 
manytimestainGompetentjudg{e8,|| 

Tho variety of business in which Dr. Wren was now en¬ 
gaged as architect, completely occupying his time and at¬ 
tention, lie resigned his Savilian professorship, at Oxford, oo 
the 9th of April, 1673. 

On the 12th bf Novembpr^iA the same year, the com¬ 
mission for rebuilding the .Cathedral Was issued; in. 1674, 
Dr. Wren was knighted by King Chailoalf.; end on the 


the chflar, By T Strong; matson/add thqfi^r varies difficul¬ 
ties occurred in the course of tHe busl{i«i*, fi:oiti^ want of 
money, th« work van'prosecuted with so teut^suedee* and 
diligence, that within ton years afterwards tfm' wa&S of the 
choir and side aisles #ere finished, together' With the circular 
porticoes on the north and south sides; and the great pillars 
of the dome were carried' to the same height. 

The general form, or ground-plan, of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
is that of a Latin cross, with an additional arm or transept* 
at the west end, to give breadth to' the principal front, and a 
semicircular projection at the casf'e'ntf, for the altar. At ; 
the extremities of the principal transept there are also semi¬ 
circular projections for porticoes, aim at the angles of the 
cross are square projections, which, besides containing ves¬ 
tries, staircases, &e., serve as immense buttresses to the 
dome. The dome itself rises from the intersection of" the 
nave and transept; and is terminated by a lantern, sur¬ 
mounted by a ball and cross, gilt. * 

It had been intended, and it was of course desirous to 
rear the present structure as much as possible upon the old 
inundations, so far as the variation of the ground-plan would 
admit, and on searching for the natural ground, that lie 
might have a secure foundation for the new fabric, it was 
discovered that the old cathedral had stood upon a stratum 
of very close and hard pot-earth, about six feet deep on the 
north side, but gradually declining towards the south, till, on 
tho declivity of the hill, it was scarcely four feet: Dr. Wren 
concluded, however, that tjie same ground which had borne 
so weighty a building before, might reasonably be trusted 
again. On boring beneath the pot-earth, he found a stratum 
of loose sand ; and lower still, at low water mark, water and 
sand, mixed with periwinkles, and other sea shells; under 
this a hard beach, and below all, the natural bed of clay, 
which extends, far and wide, under the city, county, and 
ivcr.f 

!\f 



* Malcolm's Lomjflnum Redivlvna. . 
t Afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury. 
t English Enryct. 

Malcolm's Load. Red, 

Wren's Parenlalia. 


DI AGHAST. 

An ancient burying-place, and various Roman and other 
antiquities Were discovered on digging the foundations, and 
an immense pit, which had been excavated by the Roman 
potters, and afterwards filled up with fragments of broken 
vessels, urns, &c. This excavation interrupted the line of 
he foundations of the new church, and occasioned much 


Wren’s Parentaha. 


t 1’arentalls. 
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additional labour, far &• hard cruat of pot-earth havini 
been takes away, the architect felt himself compelled t 
dig through all the intervening strata, till he came to thi 
so a- beach at the depth of 40 feet; here, therefore, he com 
meneed a pier of solid masonry, ten feet square, and carried 
it up.to within fifteen feet of the present surface, where he 
.taftfod a short arch to connect the work'with the new fbun- 
<fl Aim. In consequence, therefore, of these impediments, 
site of the present Cathedral was in some measure 
diverted from that of the ancient one, as is seen in the an¬ 
nexed diagram, which shows the situation of both. 

In 1680, Sir Christopher Wren was elected President o. 
the Royal Society; and in 1681, he finished the beautifu 
church of St. Stephen, Walbrook: a building which, al¬ 
though little known amongst ourselves, is, in fact, famous al 
over Europe, and is justly reported to be bis master-piece 
Perhaps Italy itself can produce no modern building that 
can vie with it in taste or proportion. There is not a beauty 
which the plan would admit of, which is not to be found in 
its greatest perfection in this edifice: and foreigners may 
justly call our taste in question for understanding its graces 
no better, and allowing it no higher degree of fame. 4 

The exterior of this celebrated church has little to recom¬ 
mend it: the architect, wished to surprise the spectator with 
the beauties of the inside, without the anticipation which 
an equally decorated exterior would create. No adequate 
idea'can he given of the exquisite beauty of the interior by 
any description ; the superior taste and consummate skill of 
the architect may be recorded, but the building must be seen 
to be justly admired—it is the admiration of the world, and 
had Sir Christopher’s fame rested solely on this design, it 
would have placed him in the first ranks of genius. 

In 169Q, he finished Chelsea College; and, besides erect¬ 
ing the building, he prescribed the statutes and whole eco¬ 
nomy of the house. * < 

lu this year also he began to build the royal apartments at 
Hampton Court, which were completed in 1694. It does 
not appear that Sir Christopher was equally successful in 
all his designs, since it must bo acknowledged that this 
structure and that of Winchester Palace (which was never 
finished, and is now used as a barrack), arc far from being 
favourable specimens of the art. He had studied too much 
tho buildings of Louis XIV. to preserve the classic purity of 
his taste in erecting palaces and private houses; and the 
vicious style of that monarch’s edifices had so sensible an 
effect on his own designs, that it may be considered fortunate 
that the French buiit only palaces and no churches, so that 
St. Paul' s escaped, while Hampton Court was sacrificed to 
the god of false taste.f 

It may, however, readily be supposed that much of the 
censure appertaining to the defects in some of Sir Chris- 
topher’s works may be attributed to the bad taste of his 
employers, who were obstinately desirous of following the 
French fashions, which were at that time much in vogue; 
and this supposition particularly applies to Hampton Court, 
since it is well known that King William (HI.), whose taste- 
in architecture was by no means equal to his patriotism, 
generously took upon himself the blame, when the arrapgo- 
merit of the low cloisters was criticised, acknowledging-that 
by his own especial orders they were so constructed. 

In 1708, Sir Christopher was appointed one of the com- 


4 The reputation of this beautiful strnrtnre among foreigners 
is indeed inch, that a story is told of an Italian architect who 
visited lamdon, and immediately retained after having examined 
St. Stephen’s. 

* Horace Walpole. 


missioners for building the fifty new churches in and about 
London; and in 1710 he finished St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

The delight which a man of his elevated genius 
must have experienced in contemplating the rise and pro¬ 
gress, and finally in beholding the completion of the vast 
edifice which bil creative genius had planned, may be 
better concaved than described. It has seldom fallen to 
the !ot of one architect to design and to perfect so stupendous 
a work. 

This ample and magnificent Cathedra^ univemally ad¬ 
mitted to be the second for grandeur in Europe, and 
mdoubtedly the mo6t splendid Protestant church in the 
world, was completed in 35 years, by pne architect, under 
one Bishop of London, Dr. Henry Compton; whereas St. 
Peter’s at Rome was 145 years in bnilding, under 12 archi¬ 
tects, and daring the pontificate of 19 Popes. 

The whole extent of ground on which St. Paul's stands 
is 2 acres, 16 perches, 23 yards, and 1 foot; and the entire 
expense of its erection was 736,752/. 2s. 3id. 

It is generally acknowledged by men of tarte, that the 
outride, and particularly the west front, is much superior to 
St Peter’s; the flat front of the latter, terminating in a 
straight line at the top, being entirely destitute of that 
pleasing variety which is presented by the elevation of the 
pediment in the middle of that of St. Paul's, and by the 
eautifu! campanile towers at each end of it. 

In magnitude of scale, in beauty of internal decoration, 
and in the advantages afforded by superiority of situation, 
dimate, and material, our Cathedral cannot compete with 
he Roman edifice; but in architectural excellence it ter- 
ainly equals, and in some things surpasses, especially in the 
.onstruction of the dome, and in tne novel and beautiful 
>ctangular arrangement of the piers which support it 

The amiable architect, however, had not the happiness of 
>ursuing his magnificent plans without interruption. He 
requentiy met with vexatious opposition to, and ignorant 
nterference with, his designs, from various unskilful persons, 

- ho were improperly joined with him in the commission, and 
ho sought only their own aggrandisement. These aunoy- 
nces were, however, invariably overcome by the inflexible 
prightness of Sir Christopher, who fearlessly exposed the 
gnorance and meanness of their authors, and the selfish 
terests which produced them. He thus triumphed over 
is disturbers, but not, as may be supposed, without creating 
undeserved enemies. Although his honest integrity, ana 
bis patriotic devotion to the interests of the public, overcame 
the impediments which these cavillers placed in his way, 
yet not all his genius or bis virtues could disarm their 
revengeful malice. They neither forgot nor forgave their 
disappointments, but, joining in a cabal against the worthy 
architect, they persecuted him with the bitterest malevolence, 
and even caused a clause to be Inserted in an Act of Parlia¬ 
ment, suspending the payment of a moiety of his hard- 
earned pittance (200/. per annum), 4 till the buitding was 

VTfca.trhote salary paid to Sir Christopher Wren as architect 
afSLFaul’*, was a paltry SOOi. a year; and thi* sum was not 
%hty the, remuneration of his design*, and time, bat also included 
the whole expense of modeti and draping* Of every part, the daily 
overseeing n the works, the fteqihtg of estimate* and Contracts, 
and andltlng the bills I His pay as the architect for rebuilding the 
city churches was equally literal, being only 100{. a year! and he 
bestowed all his services in the banding of Greenwich Hospital 
i rithmt Mtoty or emolument, generously preferring (as through 
liia whole lift he did) the public advantage to private interest. 
Considering, therefore, these disinterested service* towards tho 
public, the scantiness of his remuneration, the aplendor of lit* 
abilities, and his wonderful labour and perseverance, we cannot 
[ hut be filled with surprise and Indignation In contemplating the 
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finished, whereby he yts afterwards kept out of his money 
long beyond the period when ft became doe, under the fri¬ 
volous pretence that the bylMiagwMnat complete; whereas 
these malicious pempajtors themselves had, by theft wsiiial 
impediments, been the folaeause of drying ih*cpa$letion 
(IVkastM.) 

PEESPICUW, PE^fEitiEtY. AND PRECISION. 

The great end of hf^lfttg.and speaking is to convey defi¬ 
nitive ideas. Perspicuity, therefore, is the chief beauty and 
the most valuable quality Of style. It is. not merely a qua¬ 
lity which heightens tfts value aqd beauty of the other good 
qualities of writing Of speech, but is. In feet, that quality 
without which all tho ethers are utterly destitute of use and 
ornament. However eMUdeally words may he arranged, how¬ 
ever sonorous or euphonious each individual word may be in 
a spoken or written discourse, euphony and sonorous em¬ 
phasis are but lifeless clods,, unless informed and animated 
by perspicuity. It is thw, that sweetness of cadence and 
impressiveness of emphasis add to the value of perspicuity; 
but it is equally true, that without it they are utterly worth¬ 
less. if a writer at once clearly and beautifully convey his 
meanings to us, he most assuredly confers a double obliga¬ 
tion upon us ; ho at once gratifies our senses and informs 
our understandings. But if he gives us beautiful sounds 
without any meaning at all, or arranges those sounds so that 
they convey no meaning to us, he, in fact, confers no obliga¬ 
tion at all upon us. He cheats us of our time and atten¬ 
tion ; and treats as he would do, who should invite us to a 
concert by way of satisfying our hunger or quenching our 
thirst. 

Perspicuity is to be attended to, firstly, os to the choice of 
words and pbraseB; and, secondly, as to the formation of 
sentences. 

What we have principally to pay attention to in the choice 
of words and phrases are. Purity, Propriety, and Pre¬ 
cision. 

Purity of style consists in using those words which 
strictly appertain to our vernacular idiom. There are cer¬ 
tain cases in which technical words and phrases cannot 
readily be dispensed with. We cannot describe a dinner of 
which French dishes compose the chief, or any considerable 
part, without using some French words or phrases; for many 
of the French titles of gastronomic* have no correspondent 
words in our language. Hie same cause renders the use of 
Italian words, in a treat!*# on Music, and Latin words in an 
anatomical or-pathological work, not merely justiffible, but 
absolutely indispensable to precise and intelligible writing. 
Purity, therefore, only prohibits the unnecessary use of 
unidiomatie words and phrases. 

Propriety, as Blair very truly observes, is frequently 
and very erroneously compared with Purity. There is, 
however, a very important and considerable difference be¬ 
tween them. Purity relates only to the idiom; propriety con*" 
templates the selection of words from that idiom. A style ( 
is pure when the words which are used are taken solely, or 
with those legitimate exceptions upon which we have 
already remarked, from the language in which we write or 
speak. 

injustice and Ingratitude with which the long and arduous course 
ot this eminent mau’s services wetc rewarded. One little excep¬ 
tion may be recorded: for we find that on completing his master¬ 
piece, the admirable church of St. Stephen, Walbrook, the parish 
voted a present to his lady oi—taenty guineas t 


But an author or speaker may he very pure as to idiom, 
and yet he very far from writmg wfth propriety. He may 
have chosen .ail Ida words, indeed,' from the language in 
which he write* ar speake» Rod yet be might have clioecn the 
very worst words of that, language. He may have chosen 
words which are neither obsolete her confined to the use ot 
the vulgar j hut which, notwithstanding, are irhfit for the 
purpose of accurately expressing ftftfojfcting. For instance, 
in describing the conductor arr individual, wftbseleg has 
been amputated, he may say that, he suffered with great 
hokfoesa; or, in relating the events of a war/ he may say 
that a certain soldier scaled the walls of a fort with great 
fortitude. In each of these cases tbq, style would be per¬ 
fectly pare as to idiom; hut not the less faulty as to pro¬ 
priety. An individual displays fortitude when passively 
enduring, and boldness when actually attacking. Thus we 
see that purity and propriety, though both relating to a good 
style, are, in fact, very different things. We must, however, 
observe, that though purity may exist without propriety, the 
latter cannot exist without the former. ' <; 

Precision consists in employing such words as exactly 
express our meaning, and rejecting all words which are un¬ 
necessary or unconducive to that purpose. To be precise, we 
must take care that otu words express the idea which we wish 
to convey—that they express the whole of that idea, and that 
they express no more than that idea. Young writers are 
too apt to suppose that words are synonymous—that is, 
precisely equivalent to each other in meaning, which, in 
fact, though they have a general resemblance, express only 
similar and not equivalent meanings. The truth is, that 
there are soarcely in any language two words which hav*i, 
precisely the same meaning; and those who with to write or 
speak quite correctly, should carefully guard against error in 
the use of apparently synonymous words. 


SIR ISAAC NEWTON. 

It is difficult to say why we take pleasure in looking at a 
spot where some memorable event has taken place, or in 
contemplating a building where once resided a man whose 
memory is consecrated in the-temple of Fame. The plain of 
Marathon, the fields of Aginconrt and Waterloo, have 
nothing in themselves to recommend them to notice, yet, 
who can traverse them without feeling indescribable emo¬ 
tions arising in his mind : the tomb of Virgil is an ordinary 
structure, yet every stone that composes it possesses an inte¬ 
rest in the bosom of the man of science and of taste. 

When profound philosophy and sincere religion are united 
in the same person, we are constrained to look upon that 
individual as* a genius peculiarly marked out by the Deity 
for a channel of communication, by which he intends to 
improve and benefit his rational creatures with the divine 
overflowings of his benevolent and vivifying spirit. Some¬ 
times one or two in an age may break forth with a lustra of 
light and intelligence to illuminate the yet darkened sphere 
of our terrestrial abode : those are the stars of our moral and 
rational hemisphere, which, inspired with the glow of wis¬ 
dom, are sent forth to scatter among us the elements of 
eight and knowledge, that we may see and know, and 
adore the Being who is transcendent in wisdom, and who 
gives us all the enjoyments that our enlightened minds can 
realize and comprehend. 

Sir Isaac Newton, the subject of the print given here¬ 
with, was one of the greatest of those rare and uncommon 
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P*i«s*s with which it pleases God to favour mankind, ac- needed only to be prompted by some apparent effect, and 
divine will and pleasure, and at such times as instantly it began and pursued the train of ideas that led to 
*. to his gracious purposes. This incomparable the cause. 

. and philosopher was born in Lincolnshire, The fall of an apple was a simple circumstance, and a 

d'ftjijshe'fi his education at Trinity College, Cambridg very common autumnal occurrence,"any thoughtless unlet- 
surmounted every difficulty in Euclid's Elements; j tered clown would have surmised that when loosened from 
1 ®#® Itfhfca he had studied the works of Des Ca rtfs witli i its spray the fruit must fall to the ground, and, as he would 
JV'fefy l|il* profit, he was stimulated by the Arithmelicee In -' appose, by reason of its weight ; hut if that clown could 

... ant. of Dr. W ACT. IS, to the exercise of his own capa- sec an apple and a feather let fall together in an empty 

£«eaty and invention . 1 lie soon discovered the me- receiver, from which the air had been extracted, that is, in 
SS^-'ftuxjQHSi *nnd ho proceeded with zeal and ability vacuo, he would be a little astonished to find the feather to 
lAcst^blishmeht of those principles upon which the descend as quickly as the apple, though he must be sensible 
jglWw tj/’ Nature ” appeared to him to be founded. bow differently ho would estimate I heir weight, 
heprint represents Sir Isaac Newton sitting in his The truth is, that we are surrounded by wonders, and 
Mhr; and observing the fall of ‘on apple, which induced they exist in what appears to empty minds the most trifling 
ifh fa Contemrdaje on the law of gravitation , and the rca- things, but the philosopher is not coiitent vacantly to gaze on 
*a*fcy al! falling bodies should naturally tend towards the Nature’s works, and behold that they are before his eyes 

iMi'aw' __ a- i;__■, i __ i _ J' i. _■ _ a... •_a; J 


Soch a trifling circumstance to an ordinary capacity and observation ; he feels eager to investigate and seek out 
auMjf'ijhkre passed unnoticed as a common occurrence un- the causes that produce affects, the spirit of intelligence 
j$ptpettt£d*?ith any peculiar consideration, but with the mind moves within hi 09 , and he follows the.course of inquity with 
of S4r ISAAC it was like the first issue of a fountain that an ardour t tba£ bespeaks a living principle' of ethereal light, 
and fathers -a» .it jroes; and swells into a mighty shilling upon ,f hnd warming into vigour all his mental 
streamsthe current'«#hw’flections pursued the- course of fact?Hies. 

TnvosiigaHoo, and % ViugHtinto the depths ofthosu things ] Sir Isaac .NewTp$ was not neglected > n bis lifetime, for 
ytafeich appeared- mysterious,' and Ire eel doth sought in vain ; j lie enjoyed'the lucrative pfiice of Master of the Mint, and 
his scientific conjectoresturncd out t.vbc practicallv! was rewarded by other advantages from the sources of 

VSlln.n Ia. tU.. Ik.l -v X* .'w. Lit_.Lkili -I___* ’ .1 I L __k - __*a ilvA 


%3ft|)i^#.when brought to the test of mathematical demonstra 
instance his opinion of theohlatespheroidical form of our 
which ahor much dispute, and actual proof by mca- 


wealth apd power: circumstances creditable Jo tho nation 
whose fc now in pot. hes> ffinch increased, and whose name 
h^ 'worfc^'iiCtJhnch adorn and l»8tgur.. r. 
sumnent of a d.-grea on the jsquktor, and another tnwjtrdsj. At length.- haring grieotly exceedecLthe age of man, Sir 
the pole, was confirmed hoydpdeU contradiction. .From hi Itagcexpired qp.the tlfith of March, l7S7, in the 85th year 
youth he seems to have hcea H fbrmed and destined to improve of rifArlguiaud living behind film the character of one of the 
and Enlarge our notions of the planetary system, "of general Trewtp^t philosophers that ever lived, one of the most virtuous 
mathematics, and of pi iloaophy in its purest essence, andL .ajbiwestpf men, scarcely'conscious 0 i the greatness o' - 

f 1 h#\n it f pnrrr )Ol onrl liuM Ia. . Lia ..MM A a J si. a AaaS -- a T-- — .f kin A lAAAnnri An • nivtinnt 


diviD« ^ghtoi Ih»Uavs<*, while liehfcas £xplai»i%f^t WestiiiiDater, and on 

ura,- ; -* .minuteryAbbey, attended 


* xwwy'* W* HAMinyU’j rviuic lltj' was t'A| 

thtvtbeoriea ofnatuial ligl(tADndHlie shades ofc«doura, 


the 20 th ’were interred in West- 
by the Lord Chancellor, the Dukes 
Earls of Pembroke, 
A noble raonu 

memory. 


whose light cannot bn extinguished, and thai'rehg^'li 
imniortalintlie annals of science tbnhighout the fcr tb. Ph*ri«U*. and Pebii.beS fc, w. Bdwsrf. <..w 

No man ever contributed more to enlarge the - S«^ehSMms'lsttct®™), i»; Ave-W.ria-taw, LnS t »u.»tr«t. 

of science than .Sir Isaac Newton.; hie was a **«*> w* Mass, Bettwert, n*Ktr*«L 
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THE ENVIRONS OF LONDON, 

COMPRISING A-CIRCUIT OP TVKSTT*IIVK' MILES, 

Abbots Ldngley, fc villageiu.Herts, 22 miles from London 
ami four miles s.w. finm St Alberts, is situated no a hill 
on the east side of tint liver Bulbourne. Langley Bu>y, 
near this village, is the seat of the llev. Sir John Filrntr, 
Hurt. ‘ ■ 

A a village in Middlesex, 5 miles W. from London, 
on the mad to l)\bridge. At the entrance to Acton, on 
the , London side, in a public conduit endowed by T. 
Thorney, Esq. with *201, per annum to keep it in repair. 

./ Idington, a village in Surrey, 3 miles to the s.k. of 
Cinydon. On the brow of the hill ia a cluster of small 
tumuli in which have been found Roman urns, Arc. in 
this parish ia Addington Palace, a seat of the Arch* 
bishop of Canterbury, ‘ 

Addiscombe-Place, Surrey, 1 mil® e. of Croydon, is a 
seminary for'the education of Cadets in the service of the 
East India Company, the number of whom is about 100. 
Albans, St. a borough in Herts, 21 miles n. from Lon¬ 
don. This was once the chief city of Britain, and was 
then tailed Verutam ■ it gave the title of Baron to the 
great and learned Francis Bacon. 

Allan'',, iu Essex,s.w. from Chipping-Ongar, and 16 miles 
from London, the scat of J. Abily, Ksq. 

Amersham, 26 miles w.N.w. from London in Bucks, is a 
clean maikot town. The inauufactures are lace and bed- 
sacking. 

Am well, a parish in Herts, 21 miles from London, and two 
miles s.s.v.. from Waie. In this parish commences the 
/Vein Rher, which supplies a great part of London with 
water. 

Ankt.ncikc House; between thishou.se and the Thames, in 
the parish of Wrayshury, Bucks, is Chester Island, 
where King John put his signature to Magna Char la. 
Arnos-Clruvt, at Southgate, Middlesex, is a delightful teat, 
emm-IImlted with works of art, and many curiosities. 

Asco’-Heath, 6 miles s.w, from Windsor, on the road 
to Bagshof, is famous for its races, which commence the 
second week after Whitsuntide. 

Ashford,'2 miles s.k. from Staines ; ,p»- tire common are 
frequent military reviews,, which are iptrcb attended 
Ashbridge Park, near Little G.uldesden, Herts, has a 
noble mansion, built by the Duke of Bridgewater. 

Ash stead, a village, 2 miles s.w. from Epsdtttv Near this 
village is Ashstcad Hurst, the seat of Dr. Monte, 

Avdey, 8 miles s. e. from Romford, in Essex, is a plea¬ 
sant village, with an Alms-house, built mj 1639 by Lord 
Newbury, 

Aynsford , a little village near Farningham, in Kent, 18&£ 
miles from London. 

Bagntgge Wells, in. the parish of St, Paneras, the northern 
. suburb from London. At this place lived' Nel Gwynne, 

■ a mistress of Charles It.; and dear it, the Pinder of 
Wakefield. '* In tho garden of .Bagoiggo Wells arc two 
springs of mineral water. .This, place has long been a 
fasbi'.noble promenade, and place of eutertainmeut. 
Bailey's, between Slough and Sal thill, is a neat modern 
eiifiw npptoaehed In an avenue of stately firs; the scat of 
tl; .llarehi.inees . f Tbonvind 


Bancroft's Alms-Hanses, School; and Chapel, on the not fit 
aide of Milo-end Road,' in the parish of Stepney. This 
charityie underthe trust of the Dra|sers’ Company ; the 
sum bequeathed by Francis-Bancroft, for its .foundation, 
was £28,00p. This man teas 1 a 'city nftreyr,* >sommoo 

infi}rw)er, and a Usurer, by - which he atehi^ed a-‘Urge 
forteui" ■" ' ■' . ■ „/' ‘ ’’f 

Banstend, a village in Surrey, between, Dorkihg and Croy¬ 
don, 3£ miles s.k. from Ewell, celebrated for its wabrnt 
trees. On the downs is a course on which Epsom races, 
are held. * . . 

Baiking, a market town In Essex. 7 miles emit.from 
London. In this parish is BifronS, the seat of Bumber, 
Gascoyne, Esq., and the celebrated Fairlop-Oalt, 

Barnes, a village in Surrey) near the Thames, ? miles - v. 

from London. v,„ 

Hai n- Elms, the mansion of Air. Hirnre, the banker, 

Bamet, a market town in Herte, and Mkldlescs:, eleven • 
miles n; of London. Markets oh Monday.' H®/*.. Wa». 
fought the decisive battle between the boosts Of Vdfk Rpd , 
Lancaster, in 1471. • A 

Barnet, East, st village la Herts, 10 miles, iteitth fteirj 
Ivjndon. " * ’A *v 

Barnet Priam, a village in Middlesex, between Ppehtoy 
and Whetstone, *mo mile s.e. from the Jsuaft-’ ’' • 1 

Battersea , a village in.Surrey, near the Thames, 4 miles ir., 
from Loudon. The bridge, built in 1772, cost j£20,GO0, 
Battersea Rise, adjoining the former and to Claphstm 
Common, , , 

Bay fardbury, about 2 miles s.w. from Hertford* .a seat 
of W. Barker, Esq. 

Bayswater, a small hamlet, 1 mile >. from London, on 
the Uxbridge road, ’ ' Y\ - 

Beconsjield, a market town in Bucks, 23 miles.'or. by w. 
fr-nn London. Here wa/v interred the celebrated -.Edmund 
Burke, who died July 9, 1797. 

Beckenham, a village near Bromley, in Kent, mites 
s. from London. 

Bedding fan, a village in Surrey, 11J rnilte 6. item 
London. In the neighbourhood of this place- are niaoy 
benutiful seats.- ! -'■r.' 

liedfnnt, in Middlesex, 13£ miles s.w, from Irfmdbn. *' 
Beechwaod Park, Herts, about 8 mtUs N.W. ‘Item St, 
Albans, the scat of Sir John Sauotfers Seabright, Bart., 
M.P. V , 

Belmont, an elegant villa ht Slfanmore in Middlesex,. 

Belmont Castle, in Essex,- 22. miles from Loudon and one 
from (Lavs. 

Belaid* re House,f r near Erith, in Kent, a seat of Lord 

Eardlny. .‘-'V- •«. 

Bendy Priory, Middlesex, 3 miles s.G. from Watford, 
belr ..gs to,the Marquis of Abercom. 

Berkhamp$te<%&, amarfeet town in Herts, 26 miles n.v. 
of London'. The little, river Bulbourne flows by this 

place. _•’< 

Bertie-Place, Kent-, hear Chisollmrst, the propei ty of Lord 

Viscount Sidney, 

BetehmortK; Surrey, 2 miles K. from Dorking, is a small 
village. 

Bethnal Green, a parish, 1 mile v.e. from tin* capital. 

Bexley, a village in Kent, 'if. miles w. <<i Dcpiioid, and 12 
from London. It gives the title ot Lord to the family of 

Vansittart. 
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IP'h rimy, a market town in Es-cx, v.’.'! miles fn,i:i 1-union, ; Camden House, at, Kensington, Middlesex, 2 miles w. 

i a.-! ', aid. | from London 

iJ'iu kheath, Kent, 6 miles *, r. t ■ 'mu I ■■ixluii, in ( tl;e : Canonhunj, al>->ut ' a mile x.i.of Isli ns^toxi church, an 


parishes of Greenwich, f.i iv -!<.> .i>. .• ntl In-. 

Mackvutie, a village in Ik-ex, ! i nm n Origin- and Ingafe- 
f-tone, 7 miles s.w. fiom (lln on.-doid. 

Mack Wall, east fiom London 2.', miles, famous fur it-, 
docks, Are. 

Mechmgln/, Surrey, 20 miles s. of London, a small 
borough. 

Boelchum, Urea I, a village near Lent hothead, in Surrey, 8.J 
lllile-, IVi.mi I'.well. 

Bair, a \ i:i,!;;e ill M 1(1(1 IlSC X, t'VO lllilci. l:. finlll 1,011x1,>1), 
near alii. Ii is H'e livci l.en. 

Hoi IhI 1 , mo miles N.f. from Iforking. in Siincy. 

IImi.•Iri.lriiyh Hou .<*-, once tile n-sidonee ot the Margravine 
■ I tii-exu Ii, anil lallciiv ot llie iintoiIiinate Queen Caro- 
ln. ■, ..'iisrut to (iemge IV. Situated at H.inimersmitll. 
sh to/ I’/uir, 2 niiN-s i . fiorn WeMciham, in Kent, 
i villain in lierks , two toilet. s. from 'luidcnlicad. 

)l< •■•!!ford, .i m ii ket town in Middlesex, 7 nu.es v.. from j 
I .uni 1 hi At litis |il.ico is held llie eleeliun of uiembt o 
of j ani.imeet for the cuinity of Middlesex. 

Hi ntiouod, a inTikot loan- in l.e.-cx, I S' miles e. fiom 

l/nn'on. Near tins town is V.'alley Common, faint d for; Chi voting, a village in Kent, 21 miles s. from London, on 
i neami'inent i. i the road to Seven Oaks. 

ll'i.iton < 'ttit'-oftni, Xm.ov, .'1 miles s. fioiu l.ondon. ! Clui/urgs, Bucks, 7 miles it. from A mei-sham, a seat of tin 


alien nt manor. 

Cations, Middlesex, eight miles N.’.v. of London, lie ,r 
Kdgu aie. 

Carshalton , Surrey, ;t village 11 miles h. fiom London, 
w here are many springs ot w etei, at one of which Queen 
. Ann Holuync once quenched hoi thirst. 

C.hadwcll, Herts, n«ar Ware ; its several springs supply tin* 
New lliver. 

Chalfont St. Peters , a village in Lucks, 21 miles tv. from 
London. 

Chalfont St. Giles's, 2 miles farther, it lieu: the poet 
Mil.Tux once resided. 

Chat lion, a village in Kent, 2 mile-. f,om Woolwich ; 
here is a fair held, called Horn ('air. , 

Chcnm, a village in Surrey, 12 miles s.s tv. from London. 

Chelsea, a village in Middlesex, near the Thames, 2 miles 
'a. of London, iauious lor its noble hospital lot ditabled 
soldi.os. 

Clurtsiy, a market town in Sturey, 20 miies s.s. tv. from 
London. 

Chrshvnt, Herts, a village, Id miles x.y.r. fioiri l.ondon 


Hole is a p'i.on and a urad-mill. 

Hicrhet Ihill. Holts, d mile, \ tv. tiom Hatfield, the seat 
of l.otd Melhoume , m at v.h:.'!. is a pane,-mid, and also 
oilier mil's. 

Hu e/i/< i/ lh/l, Middles)\, 2 miles x tv. iiom Edgwaie,! De.shoroiigh, and Stoki 

hi, ei. a Homan station, ralhd Sulleniacis i Cl, my ford, a village in Essex, 8 miles x. of Liindoii. 


Duke ot 1 led find. 

Chigtin II, a village in Essex, Id miles fiom L'uidou, on tin- 
road to (tngar. 

Chiltern Hundreds , Bucks, are the hundreds of Burnham, 


I'.i on.h (/, a maikrt town ill Kent ,11 j- miies s.e.. fiom Lon- 
«!i>ii, on tin- mad to Tonhiiiige. 

Bromley, a. villas*) ne.u ilott, in .Middlesex, 2miles K. 
fiom London, 


Clnselhiirst, a village near Bromley, in Kent, i 1 miles x.i . 
ol London. 

Cfnswtel,, a village in Middlesex, ft miles w. iiom London, 
neai the Thames. 


lit oinpitin. Middlesex, one miles, v., from London; it is a t Chiswick House, a seat belonging to the Duke ef Devon- 


i.iodet ol kei .- ingtoti. 


hllill*. 


lit oihour)!, a village in Belts, I 1 miles x, from London, j Chudham, :i village in Kent, 19 tnile.s s s.r,. from London. 


I liu place t'-imeily heloeg-’d to the Keightsof .lernsalem. 
Uroshourn Hunt, the seal of ,L B-. auqiiet, Esq. near the. 
t ii 1 ore. 


dilution, East and IPeM, t vo villages in Sutiey, 2(5 miles 
s. from London. 

i dnplunn, a village in Surrey, -1 miles s, from London. 


Urn re fustic, Ti lleidiam, .Middlesex, ,‘i miles n. from J Cfajdam Ihsc, a continuation of elegant Imildii,.*; to the 
London. j common of Clapham, iiom the Stt an at Stoc.kwoll. 

fli'Ctrodi, 1 iin k-), three mil.-s s.r. Iiom Beaeonsfitld. . Clapton, a village at Hnckney, near l.ondon. 

Burnham, in Bucks, a village three mile' n. e. from j d< 1 mailt, in Suney, 17 miles s.w. from London, anil .7 from 

M ud.-idicad. I Kingston. Here the late Princess Charlotte died in 

Unt il llul, m nr Hoiking, Smrey, tin- sear of H. Batclay, ! < inld-hed. 

Esq Chef den House, 2 miles x.r. from Maidenhead, was built 

Built Util , M:,i, i !i si-x. ;] ->t a mile v.. Irom l-idnionton , by (Seoige Villieis. second Duke ot Buckingham. 

10 miles lioia Loudon, Cuhh isn, a village in Surrey, 10 miles s, from London, on 

IStisItti. a vdl.i o', ,,ee mi:.' s.r.. from Watford, in Heit*. I the road to tjuildfoid. 

Eiom B'isliv tlraili is ,\n extensive and iieauuliil prosper r < ohlinru, .v village in Kent, 2.3 miles li.s.r. fiom London 
all loimd tic coin.liv j Cohham Hall and Paik belong ‘o the Kail of DirnK-y. 

Hnshy Purl,, m ,u I luopion Com t. Mi.hi!e-ex, seven n> ;, e.s ! Coin Brook, a maikrt .own, 17 miles, \v. n mi London, 

r. tiom Nt lines, I paitly in Middlesex, and paitly it) Bucks. 

Ih. tiers Com t , Bucks, w.-uih.' m it of the hue lit. Hon. ' Coleshill, a village, d miles vv. of Hickmanswortli, in Ileita 


I’.ilnnmd Butko. 
ll'i/lu t. A village ill Sumy, ! | n i.es l.oia C i.-.risi y, on the 
i iv<-r \\ ey. 


Coopas Hill, Suney, the subject of a poem hv Denham. 
Craniumt Lodge, Berks, formerly a seat of the late Duke 
of (Jlouccster. 


i iin/u net II, Nuriev, two iniiv., s ionu Lon,too, is a vwy j Cranford Paik. Middlesex, C> uiih s n.w. fiom Bientforii, 
pleas.oil village, ! Clash,,m, a village in Essex, near Dpininsler, Hi miles i. 

r 1 1 •rd, ‘i T.urn, in Pat,crus paii.-h, v. i.f l.nnd I ol London. 

Coridtn Place, at t'losfiliuist, in Im i.' .- a,. |i..n> * 'ravford, a market town in Kent, 1 ■'! miles s. from London. 

liiijuili-N. In t his ilia nsion the late .Mi. 1 ■■ u# o .. si,. ! r m'/Jan, a inaiket town in Sm icy, MA miles s. from London, 

bln Cid ; j I.;. i........ ( • aft hurst, Nmiey, mile N.1-. of l.iuglieid. 
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(.'nHand Grave, at Southgate, Middlesex, the seat of S.r. Fell An m, n village near Lcathcrhuad, in Surrey, 6 mi.es 
W, (antis, fiart. N’.u. from Dorking, in which ib the fine seat of - 

Dnyenhnm, a village in Kssex.l 1 miles v. of (Ire metropolis. ■‘’tiankey, Ksq. 

IhtisluH, a pleasant hamlet near Hackney, 2 mile- n.f. Finchley, a village in Middlesex, 8 miles n.n.v, f t ,,ni 
from London. London, near the road to St. Albans. 

JDarent, a village in Kent, roinmoidy called Darne; there Foot's- Cray Place, Kent, miles w.s.w. fiom Dnitf.ul, 
is a river called Daicnt that falls into the Thames below 12 Jrom London, in the road to Maidstone, was the i 
Dai (ford. deuce of Viscount (.’astlereagh, K.G.; the ncighbouihoo > 

Hartford, a post town in Kent, 14 inilrs 9.K. from London. i» rcinaikably pleasant. 

Dntchet, a village in Bucks, 8 miles w.s.w. from Coin- Froymc.-e House, half a mile k.x.E. from Windsor; him 
brook. me live o r nainenta! buildings; viz. the Gothic Tempi.. 


Dams Hill, 28 miles from London on the Dover mad. the Kuin, the Hermitage, the Temple of SSo’itude, and 
Hero the women presented branches of hops to King- the Barn 

<ieoigo II., as he passed hv, in the year 17.07. ! Fulham, a village in Middlesex, miles s.w. fr..i:i 

Dei'jiit,!/, in Suriey, adjoining to the s.k, of Doiking. j don; here is a wooden hi id go over the Thames, ..huh 

Den hies, near Hoiking, is rtmaikitble for its gardens. j cost 2'>J)7ol, 

Denham, a village in Bucks, 8 miles n.w. from Hxhiidge. I Gods Hill, in the High Dover Hoad, 20 miles i:. <f the 
Jhn,Hink Hill, a comadeiabh; eminence near Camberwell, j capital, and 8 milts x.x.w. from Kochetter: this place, 

Suriey J at cord in*; to Nbakspeaie, was the scene of the nmruii.l- 


1)> !>//'"! <!, sinnti-d near the. Thames, s.s.r.. of London, rc- J ing exploits of Hiinee Henry of Monmouth and hit. 

m likable for ifs noble dock and ship-building. - companions. 

Doil.ini/, a maiket town in Suriev, ‘28 miles from London ; Gad<lcsde,t, Little, Herts, about 5 miles X’.w. from llenn l 
>•» m iled on the livei Mole. J Hempstead,* 

Doicnc, a village hi Kent, 2 miles S.i-a by F. from Parn-; (lutfou, in Suriey, 2?- miles n.k. from Heigate, fnimrily a 
boiuukih i town, hut now only a mean village. 

Diihi'ieli, Suriey, l> milts s s.i . from London, in the paiioh ' Godstm.e., u village in Surrey, 1') miles from London, (> 
of f'auiheiuell, | w.s.w. from Wcetcthani, in the road to l.e'ives. 

Diihiii/i Colli ye, was founded in ltil 1, by Mr. Kduard ! Gor/n, ndiury, a uiaiioi m Herts, 2j mips w.y.w. from St. 

AHeyno, a dramal'e actor. I Albans. 

fi-iliu f/, a paiisli in Midd'cseK, 7 miles w. from London,; (immr'al, in Kent, 21 miles r. s.v. from London, a m.ttd 
Hear the ,o.-d fu l \blidge. | place for boats, and landing ot passengers, dire, hole Lon - 

Hast /-iitut Docks, 4 miles r. of London, at the extremity ! doll, and lroni s>liips returning fimti voyages. 


of Blatkwall. 

luhtrirtirc, .Middlesex, 8 miles N.w. from London; now 
only a village. 

Film on ton, a village in Middlesex, 7 miles F-. from London; 
its fair lias been discontinued ; it was called the l'almontou 
Statute. 

liftintjham, a village in Sjmcv, 3 miles n r.. from Leathei 
head. 

hmi, a village in Surrcv, near the Thames, 18 mile- 

w.s.w . .. London : thcio are races on the -llh, Atli, and 

lith i-l Si-p-eiriber. 

I\lsteer, a village in Herts, 11 miles n.n.w. from London 
on the Kilgoware-road. 


j Grays Thurrock, a maiket-(own, in Ksscx,21) miles r,. by s 
I from London. 

Gru'ii Hit he, in Kent, 3 miles n r. from Hartford; them 
are many limekilns, the produce of whitli is mostly 
taken to London. 

fin c>i\/i d, a village, 1 mile s.w. from Chipping Onipn, m 
K ->ex. 

lift eunuch, a borough town in Kent, ■"> miles r.s.tf, fnnii 
London, situated on the hanks of the Thames; its rioldc 
and splendid lie pit'll fu disabled and siij luantiuati d 
seamen is known almost uuivci sally. (iiecuwich was 
the hilth-place of Qievn l'lli/ubi-th and her brother 
Kdvvaid VI. 


Jilt ha in, a maiket town in Kent, 8 miles s. from London, on Groce Hill, Camberwell, was the residence of the late 15 


the ru.vd to Maidstone. 

Tin fid /, a town in Middlesex, 11] miles f.. from London, 
tamed for its Chase, a tract of woodland filled with deer, 
lintth field ( ticpii , is in the parish of F.gham, but county of 
Bucks. 

Epyitoj, a town in Ksscx, 17 miles e. from London, famous 
for butter. 


Lclsom ; this spot is tmditionally accounted as the pin, <■ 
vvlicit- (looigo Barnwell murdered his uncle. 

Guild lord, the county town of Surrey, is 28 miles s 
from 1 o.ndon. This plaeo was the residence of one of tin- 
W'l-rl Saxon kings, litre, are hoise-rntes in the \\'l>iisim 
week. It was foitnerly the residence of several ut rue 
kin.;-> pievions to the icign of Charles I. 


Epsom, a town in Suirey, 14 miles s.s.w. from London; l/ncknty, Middlesex, a large populous pl.vo, 2 miles v i 
there are horse-races hr May and October; near Aslited from Loudon ; it. has a capacious chinch ; and in \V, 
aie minei.il waters. .street is a new and handsome chapel, dedicated »o Si. 

Jirith, a village in Kent, near the Thames, 14 milts F. .lohn, MM). - 

from London. Hack,ay Wide, adioins to the extensive tract of fine mat'll 

Usher, a village in Surrcv, 4 miles s.w. from Kingston. land which borders on the river Lea in thi- pan-li. 

Eton, a village in Bucks, near the Thames, opposite j Hud Icy, a village in Middlesex, } of a mile x x t ■ <i"*n 
Windsor, famous for its royal college and school, founded ' Barnet. The chirr eh is built with lliiir, the dat- is I l‘''t 
by lien VII., 1140. Huyijerstone, Midribsox, once a distinct village, is hia 

J-iveri/rern Hill, at tbe top of Hampstead Heath, near the joined to Nhoieditr h. 

Spaniards, was the residence of the late Lord Erskine. Htiinnull Fou st, adjoining F.. ! iv; l'mc-t, in F.sxex, 2 
Fiu'fU, a Mini! maiket town in Surrey, 13 miles s.w. from miles x I'. Iron) \Voodt'.id, i- a | ot pleasant Minim, i 
London. I re.'ieal mn. . 

, Farnhornmjh, a post town on the high road between Bnnri- j Hadry Hun/, Hrri-, lit miles n liom London; here n 
ley and Seven O.ikc, M miles S. from London. the t.uv Ka,i 1iu:m t’oihge. 
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Hall Barn, $ ftS- 4 mile $. from B**aconslield, in Bucks, is 
celebrated residence of Waller the poet, in the 

reign afCharifegll, ' '• 

zm Codtqtojt, a hamlet in Surrey, 14 mile x. from 


Ham 


Ham, M&Mfi a village in Essex, 4 mile E,, j&<Hn B£tking. 

Ham fiejUit, at Weybridgc, in Surrey ; what is Called thq 
Virginia Water flows hither from Windsor Great Parlf. 

Ham, West, a village in Essex, 1 mil* s. of $tratfo*d, 
The unfortunate Dr Dodd resided bel'emany yeats, u$4s 
wrote the most of bis publication* thisretu-ementi ?. 

Hammersmith , a viiiago in?:Middlesex, 4 miles*;*.. from 
London; here is > nunnery, ,the „ devotee*, are called 
English BenedictineDmhW. hi " 

Hampstead, a largsaod populous village in Middlesex, 4 
miles ».w.,|ronaLdptkm;.jt ia situated, on a hilj,'$nd;.h$» 
a fine an^ extensive prospect.. „ J 

Hampton? W-vitlage in ’ Middlesex,- -7 mtQed "e.s is. from 
Staines,- situated pn tbe Thames, opposite the mouth of 
the river* Mbife. . Hampton' Court was -jbuffe. by Qsrdirtel: 
Wolsey, and has ■ been the residence of royalty. - Wile 
liam V., atadtholder, being .driven!, from his cpuolfyy 
lived here i»mj ye'ars,,.. 

Hampton Wick, a village in, Mjdfllcsex, at the foot of 
Kingston,Bridge. ‘ 

II a mot U, a. village, 8 mllefw. from; London, on the 
[Jabridge-road. Here was interred the remains of Johns 
Manway, Esq. founder, of the Marine Society- . 

Harefield, a village in Middlesex, 4| miles from Uxbridge, 
and 20 from London. Milton’s “ Masque of Arcadia " 
wi«s first performed here, tb* Countess oi Derby fitting as 
" Rural Queen."' At a short distance on the river Coin, 
aro very extensive copper works and> flatting mills. 

Hare-street, Essex, 1 mile tt.R v from Romford, is a small 
rural hamlet. 

Harlow , a village in Essex, 23$ miles b.k.e. from London; 
here is held a fair on the 8th of September. The provision 
of that day, from ancient custom, is roasted pork. 

Harmondsworth , a village in Middlesex, 4 miles s. from 
Uxbridge, remarkable for a large barn, 191 feet long by 
■ 18 broad. 

Harrow on the Hill, Middlesex, 10 miles N.W, from Lon¬ 
don, chiefly celebrated for its Free Grammar School; it 
was founded in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, by John 
Lyon, a wealthy yeoman. . 

Hut field, Herts, a market town, 19 miles S- fromi.London. 
Hatfield House -is the'residence of the Marquis #f 
Salisbury. 

Havering llower, a village in Essex, 3 miles from 
Romlord. 

Hayes, a village in Middlesex, 11 { miles from London, 3$ 
miles from Uxbudge. * 

Hayes Place, Kent, 1J mile a. from Bromley, was the seat 
of the great Eatl of Chatham, whose son, William Pitt,- 
was born here. ,, 

Kernel Hempstead, a market town in Herts, 22.$ miles «,W.' 
from London, upon the liver Gado. 

Hendon, a village in Middlesex, 7 miles x.s.$. from,, 
London, situated on a rivulet called the Brent,-. .. •'{ . 

Herne Hill, on the road between Camberwell and Norwood; 

Hertford, the county town of Herts, 21 miles p, frQfo 
l.ondon, situated on the river Lea. The market is on ; 
Saturday, Here is a school, belonging la ChtfriV 
Hospital, London, where about 500 of the younger boys 
are kept. 

Heston, a village of .Middlesex, 10$ miles from London, 1$ 
n.n.w. of Hounslow, 

Jlirjhbt'ry (louse. 1 mile n. fiom Islington Church i called 


da qn a MU, the ascenfeef which was.se steep, litht it 
£o^sdBiflb ; .s]|e^«au^pE..^.«>sx^ - thw hiti, end .level the 
‘ action thauhifherto it had been. 
,mle, two viUttgef.^h Middlesex, 
;}ngi«m. House was. built by ■ the* 


also Jack Straw’s Castle, probably on account of being a 
station for the adherents of that rebel 
Highgatt, Middlesex, a populous hamlet, 4 miles n.n.w 
from 1Uad*d>*io. the parishes of Hornsey andPancras; it 
. stands---f.-i.i-i. —-— —— 

' i.i e 

Was 
. -fpad 
Hiltjaffc:/; 

„ -■ near .'Ux!' 

•clhiws.of bsm*pymg>- : . - . 

tlfo river Lea, 1%, miles h. 

. from London, has %matketon Thursday. ,* 

Holloway, tapper ttfidLowtr, are two hamlets in the.parish 
, of Islington, Cal the; wpst sidq/ef. the road is Whitting- 
tonk;*ip>^ pnd qa-'the^Wlter ride Du Vai> Lane, where 
■;j that dariflg highwaypthfl > eScercised his predatory exploits; 
lie was executed &t Tyburn, Jaq. 21, 1669, hi the 27th 
yearof Mange. , . . ■ 

Homerton, Middlesex, is the eastern, portion of Hackney 
parish. v . . ' i -■ ■ , . 

Hornchurch, a village In Essex, 2}miles s.e. from Romford. 
HQry,dyn-on>-the-Hill, Essex, 19 mile*; s,.,from, London, a 
' decayed town.' ; 

Hornsey, a village in; Middlesex,- 5 injlo*- w. from London. 

The New River wind* beautifully through thjg parish. 
Horseley, Bast and West, two villages s.w, from leather- 
bead. • ■ .. 

Horton, Bucks, a. village .1 mile b.w. from Colabrook. 
Hounslow, Middlesex,.9$ mites ,w. from London ; it is a 
market town; there are extensive powder-mills on the 
Heath. • t v >. ■ 

Hoxton, Middlesex, a village in the parish of Shoreditch. 
Hyde JRwrk, at the woStern extreniity of , the metropolis, 

. adjoining te.the south side of Kensington, and lying 
. betweeq^tlih two rn&ds which lead to Hounslov. and to 
Uxbridge . It became, the property of the Crown in the 
reign of Henry V J If. The large sheet of water called the 
(terpentine River was made in 1730, by order of Queen 
Caroline. Kensington Gardens and Palace are in the 
limits of tjaie park. " 

(ekenham , a village in..Middlesex, 2 miles h.b. from Ux¬ 
bridge; 

Ilford,. Great and Little, t . Essex, two villages in the parish 
of Barking, 6J mites e,n.e. from London, in the road to 
Chelmsford., 

road to 



„ . . from 

Loudon! .< ... ■ 

Isle -of Dogs, a Parish, on the *. side of 
tlie -TI»ame.i^it^^®- : %||neVMt Iqdia Docks. 
fsitagfant with ah elegant and 

side of Islington, is the 
' u.Sadter's, Wells, a noted 
t|teafr'e,rr takes its n^nio from the number' 

wif-'Jnqs.-.hj; ,i>ij. 5 >?fc*housea to which travellers formerly 

i-S*' jM 'o, .w» • r* u 

Iver, tk riliagi; |n Backs, 3 miles s. of Uxbridge ; it is con^ 
ligupus to t^e river Coin, and lias ahotton-uull, &c. 
penning ton, Surrey, one of the eight precincts of Lambeth. 
It is greatly improved of iate years^ a new church and 
many buildings having been erected; at the Horns Tavern 
iv is an, osseraMy-room. ,. 

Kensington, d Village in. Middlesex, 1$ mile w. from Hyde 
Park, corner. Kensington Palace is now the residence of 
the Duke of Sussex, and also of the Duchess of Kent, 
and her daughter the Princess Victoria heiress ore-, 
sumptive to the British throne. 
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Kentish, Town, Middlesex, a' vlftagein the ‘pteUJr^l; Pan- b^erataaifed hftrft v by* ,deipferate fabric 'from London 
eras, 8 miles ». froth Ldiidon, on the right if i&e'road fri ^During WftHbff chisel tut tbi* iftlaoe was dese- 


Kenwood, Middlesex, bet^bdo? 
a beautiful seat'of the/ 
purchased ] , 
n^-Geneihtf, a# somd 
botch. ’ ; 

Kestoifi' Kent, ft' village '■$ utfies^ 
road to Westerhadi. "/y. 

Kew, Surrey, a village 7 mileayw.is.w. fib*/ 
is a stone bridge of ffeyen'arbbW by^'y^C. 
late Majesty Gebi^d i th*' ' l ** 

These gardens afe dpeei tb: 

October. ' ■ * 







i* ■' • 


r .«w 

- V 

0'-T.'*'''T» a -r. 

tfe i'i'ig 



October. ’ - 7 u«dc4-id 

Kilburn, Middlesex, S| mi$ee K.w. fief#.Lbtfifcfti a'h&ife* 
in thd parish of ffattpdttirat ■ ' l '" r • 

.Ciyin MiilrlTtoev .ft MiWirv frmn T, irn'tS 1 ■ i.k.'ii- 1 * I ....!.; 


ng-rooort, etod the body of 
-*■ tad buried 
again de- 
fteo made 
WS before 
Eliza- 
august 
“ 'tied, 
ill* dx- 
piko to 
urhood 
along 

f'fie - 

SW.g.W. 


4, miles 


m 



King's Ltinglep , Herts, ft village shat SA* 

was burn and buried Editricrid; xMgb of!;Ybric,‘i(sa ‘of famousd 

ward 1IL, lus wife*.and several other noble personages! .'■ ’** * x ** 

Kingxton-npon- Thatkes, Sujprey/awftrl^t jagiiiiSs 

*.w, from Londont here is, a’ wooden .bridge over the . , . .. ... . 

Thames. •."'•■ • "X '< ; > ■ *7^h*t^tftebr ; Ww-tbe'JsiW|stcrew!ir. 

Knightsbridge , Middlesex, the first riJlagp frpm Lohdohi bn : .^ 3 r^e' i pd| : w!^^W 7 wive'» iJ«reii‘| 

. l.« . __1 '• Tk. t* dtUiuU h*. ‘ V. ‘ rvSj ' , 

London. In the 
Lord Dncre, to 


'LadvDacre al- 

seat of tlie late Lord ChaneeUftr Thario^, nbw deni^Hbhdii, flidbt daily,'^d beof Mf- alio' be; Hltimus 

ri.nh. PtfflPT it bmaH httW fftit minnnVMift '27 milaa 0 '^aiW /ittotififj. ' S‘ » '• ^ * *'• *• ••- ’ ‘ f > ' ' " '( * ' 



;ferfence being-afcieastSOOmiles. 

t, a village in Surrey, and a .very extensile' parish, £^tutsA«r», a rillage in: Kent, 6£ miles s, from London, on 
along the banks of^^flie ^harrles. a'ftd ta.KorwrJfldV. Sgditi, V iba wbd to BrtwnJey... '•■ 

than*, and Croydon? Hath :tUbo nafaco of.tfc'AfgiNM Ana , s), ft palfwhf^M^dl^Mxtitehe eastern 

of Canterbury,'where Maiyi’^Jiieet^b'f'Jatnis.' < '1L*'*/«»d of the metropolis* tajten^frote StepoOjg 

- ‘ . .. 1 . Here is 


her infant, took shelter beneath the tower pf the.'..... , .. , - 

a whole hour in h'raiiy right bn the fith Drcember, lffii, thel-afsSient'.fdmb of H»| 


da Bburg, earl of Kent. 
fX, 3 miles B.fi. from Stai 



skirts of Kjiping 
from Kin 


Archbishop'Boniface to the 13th eebtury:? Archbishop Here is a powder-mill 
ChicHcley built the Lollards' Tower; In Wat Tyler's re- Marylebone, once a country village to the k.w. of I.ondon, 

_ . * __ - . . * • .. - _ _ • . ft . f , 1 . HJP .1 _111__U..,. .n I Ilia riArick 


Tennison, Wake, Seeker, and Cornwallis, spent large 
,. urns on this ancient structure. Archbishop Laud was 


tuy ussy ibviwiui — —- 

On the northern sido is the Regents Park, almost sur¬ 
rounded by elegant buildings. On the south sido of the 
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road to Paddington is a new church, which was opened 
in 1817. % . 

Merton a village in Surrey, 8 miles s s. w. from Iionlktn, in 
the, road to Epsom; it is seated on the river Wandle. A 
Parliament held in Merton Abbey in 1236, enacted the 
famous “ Provisions of Merton | ” Walter de Merton, lord 
chancellor of England, who was born here, founded.the 

college about 1261. . 

Mickle ham, Surrey, 3 miles *. from Dorking, watered by 
the Mole. 

Mill Hill, a village in Middlesex, in the parish of Hendon, 
:i-t miles n. from London, > • 

II minis (North), a village in Herts, 2 miles si from Ilat- 
lield. The manor As held of the Duchy of Lancaster. 

Mimms (South), a village in Middlesex, 15 miles n. from 
Lcjndon.ori the road to St. Alban's. J.’ 

Mitcham, a village in Surrey, 8 miles s.s.w. from London, 
on the road to Reigate. . 

Monkey Island y Berks, in the centre of the Thames, be¬ 
tween Maidenhead and Windsqr, 3 miles w.n.w. from 
the latter, In the parish of Bray; the island contains three 
acres of ground. Monkey-hall is the seat of P,.C. Bruce, 
Esq., originally built by the third Duke of Marlborough. 

Morden College, Kent, on the east side of Blackheatb, in 
the parish of Charlton, for the support of decayed mer¬ 
chants, was erected by Sir John Morden, Bart., a Turkey 
merchant. The pensioners have a common table in the 
hall, but no person can be admitted under 60 years of age, 
of those there are about 35 j but the number is regulated 
by the income of the estate, according to the funds it pro¬ 
duces. 

Mortlake, a village in Surrey, near the Thames, about 6 
miles w. from London. 

Moulsey ( East and West ), two villages in Surrey, one on 
each side of the River Mole, nearly opposite' to Hampton 
Court. 

Mu swell IJill, a village in Middlesex, 5| miles ». of Lon¬ 
don, in the parish of Hornsey. It takes its name from a 
well, once deemed efficacious in the cure of scrofulous and 
cutaneous diseases. 

Xavestock, a village in Essex, 4§ miles ».w. from Chipping 
Ongar. 

Nettleswell, a village near Harlow in Essex, with a school 
for poor children. 

New-Cross, Kent, 3$ miles s.s E. from London. On the 
canal which crosses the road are seven locks in the dis¬ 
tance of ^ of a mile. On Plow Garlic-hill adjoining is 
a telegraph that communicates with the Admiralty, and 
from thence to Deal. 

Newington-green, or Stoke Newington, a village in Mid¬ 
dlesex, 2i miles k. from London, Dr. Watts resided 
here 36 yeais, at tins Manor-house, then the seat of Sir 
Thomas A buoy. In the church-yard is a monument of 
the family of the late Alderman Picket. 

iXcwington-lmtts, a village in Surrey, extending from South¬ 
wark to Kennington common. In this parish are the 
Alms-houses of the fishmongers’ Company, and opposite 
thereto the busy inn railed the Elephant and Castle. lu 
the church-yard is a tomb, laised over the body of William 
Allen, a young man killed by a soldier near the King's 
Bench Prison, at the time of some riots occasioned by the 
impris -nnient of John VVilkes, Esq. 

Sorthend, a village in the parish of Fulham, Middlesex 
4 mile s.s.y.. from Hammersmith. 

Norlhjleet, a village in Kent, 20 miles fioin Lmdon, where 
vast quantities of lime are burnt : the best g-ui-tiints are 
found line. 


[April 6 , 

Norwood, a hamlet in Surrey, 2 miles s. from Camberwell, 
and 5 from London, famous for the resort of Gipsies. 
Norwood, a village in Middlesex, 7 miles w. from London, 
between the roads to Uxbridge and Hounslow. 

Oaks , the celebrated' villagpf the Earl of Derby, between 
CrpjMQn and Dorking, Surrey, the scene of that musical 
•' draegtt,called ** The Maid of the Oaks.” 

Qattynds, formerly-the seat of the late Duke of York. The 
late Duchess. of Yorjc passed much of her time at this de¬ 
lightful glace of retirement. 

Oldfprd, Middlesex, on the River Lea, 2£ miles k.n.e. 

from London; it is in the parish of Stratford-le-Bow. 
Ongar, the name.of two adjoining parishes in Essex, Chip- 
plrig-Ongar and Iligh-Oogar, the former a market town 
7| miles S.V.B. from Epping, the latter is about 2 miles 
- di&taijt froignhc former. • , 

Qrjpintjtnn, a'village in Kent, on the River Cray, 4£ miles 
from Bromley. • 

Osterley Park, Middlesex, If ttrile w. from Hounslow, is 
the ,noble.seat of tbe Earl of Jersey, 

Otjfoi d, 'Kent, a village 3 miles N. of Seven Oaks, where 
Offa King of Mercia defeated Lothaire^ King of Kent : 
this Offa . was the treacherous murderer of Ethelbert. 
Paddington, a village in Middlesex,. 1 milo n.w. of Lon¬ 
don. Here is a large basin of the canal, with wharfs, and 
warehouses, . ‘ 

Pancras, an extensive parish in Middlesex, u. of London, 

1 mile from llolborn-bars. Its church-yard has been 
long noted as a burial-placefor Roman Catholics, A new 
church has been lately erected for this parish near Euston- 
equare. The Foundling Hospital is in this parish. It is 
now united with Marylebone as a borough newly enfran¬ 
chised undfer the provisions of the late Reform Act. 
Parsons Green, Middlesex, a hamlet of Fulham, distant 
1 mile. Here resided Samuel Richardson, distinguished 
. as a novelist. 

Peckham, a hamlet of Camberwell, in Surrey, 3J miles 
s.s.e. from London. It has a fair on the 21st, 22nd, and 
23 id days of August, 

Pentonville, adjoining to Islington on the w. in the parish of 
St, James, Clerkenwell; it lias a handsome chapel, and 
the houses are mostly neat and commodious, standing on 
an eminence. 

Petershatn, a village in Surrey, 9| miles s.w. from London, 
uear the.Thames. There is a mount where, according to 
tradition, Henry VIII. jrtnod to see-the signal for Anne 
Boleyn’s execution. 

Pinner,. Middlesex, a hamlfet of-Harrow on the Hill, distant 
3 miles R.w, from that place, i 
Plaistow, a ViHpge ncar Bromley in Kent, and another of 
that name in Essex, 2 mifea a.w, from Barking. 

Plums ted; a village in Kent, between Woolwich and 
Erith, on ati eminence rising from the Thames; it has a 
neat church. 

Polesden, Surrey, in the parish of Great Bookham, 9 miles 
s. w. from Ewell. Here are some remarkably fine beech 
woods. . 

Poplar, a hanjlet of Stepney, near the Thames, 2 J miles r.. 
from London. Here is a chapel, rebuilt in 1776, against 
the east wall of which is the monument of Robert Ains¬ 
worth, the celebrated lexicographer; also in the north 
aisle, executed by F*axman, is a monument of George 
Steevena, Esq , an illustrator of Shakspeare. S tee vena was 
born in this parish on the 10th May, 1738. 

Primrose Hill, between Tottenham Court and Hampstead, 
where the body of Sir Edmuudbury Godfrey was found 
alter he had been assassinated. 
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1833.] 

Purjteet, Essex, 16 miles s.e. from London, near th 
Thames, has an extensive magazine for powder,%nd sour 
lime-works. 

Parley, Surrey, 2 miles from Croydon, where John Horne 
Tooke wrote his book called "The Diversions of Purlej 
Tooke was born in 1736. ” 

Putney, Surrey, 4} miles a. w. from London, is a pleasantly 
situated village, with a wooden bridge over tire Thames 
to Fulham, erected in 1729. This \yas the birth.pla^e.o. 
the unfortunate Thomas Cromwell, earl of EsseX/- ’Ojj 
Putney Heath is Bowling-Green House, where, on the 
23d January 1806, died tho Right .Hou. William Pitt, in 
the 47 th year of his age. 

Reinham, Essex, a village 12j miles u. from London, in the 
marshes. 

Ranclagh ^ a once-celebrated place of amusement, near the 
Botanic Gardens, Chelsea* but being deserted' by many 
of the haut ton, it fell into disrepute, and was finally 
given up, the spacious rotunda and bnildiogkbeing polled 
down and sold in lots. 

Regent's Park and Canal, on the' north side of,the Metro¬ 
polis; the Canal passes across the Hampetead-road, 
through a tunnel at Whito Conduit House,’ thence, 
through Shoreditch, Hackney, and Bethnal Green, into 
the Thames at Limehou.se. The Park consists of about 
450 acres, and is laid out in tho most tasteful style with 
shrubberies, elegant villas, fine roads, and sheets of water,: 
here is n Zoological Garden for wild beasts and birds, a 
Colosseum, and other magnificent buildings. 

Reigate, Surrey, in the vale of Homesdale, 21 miles*, from 
London. 

Richmond, Surrey, 9 miles w.s.w. from London ; it wax 
anciently called Sheen, which in the.Saxon tongue signified 
resplendent. Thomson the poet, author of tlje '‘Seasons,” 
lived and died hero; In the church is a tablet to his 
memory : and in the church yard was interred the Rev. 
Gilbert Wakefield, B. A., the learned annotator on 
Lucretius. Richmond bears a name of importance in our 
regal and national history. 

Rickmansworth, a market towu in Herts, 18 miles m.w. 
from London, on the river Colne; the Grand Junction 
Canal passes this town. Hero is a silk-mill, and several 
paper-mills. 

Ripley, Surrey, 23^ miles s. from London, in the road to 
Portsmouth, is a very pretty village. . « ’ 

River head, a hamlet to Seven Oaks in Kent, named from 
being at the head of the Derwent. - , ■ 

Roding, eight parishes in the west of Essex; Abbots, 
lkrnes, Beauchamps, Eyethorps, High Leaden, Margaret, 
and White Roiling : they take their.name from the river 
Roding that flows through them. . . 

Roehampton, Surrey, a hamlet to Putney, at the western 
extremity of Putney Heath. Here are many handsome 
villas. 

Romford, a town in Essex, 11J miles z.fi.t,. from London, 
in the road to Harwich; it is governed by a bailiff and 
umdens; it had 3 market days in the week, Monday, 
Tuesday, and Wednesday; now but Wednesday. 

Rat her hit he, Surrey, bordering on the Thames, between 
Southwark and Deptford. In’ the church-yard was in¬ 
terred the celebrated Prineo Lee Boo, a native of the 
Pellew Islands, who was brought to England by Captain 
Wilson in 1803, and was greatly noticed by the nobility, 
and at court: ho died of the small pox. Here are the , 
Commercial Docks, formerly called Greenland Docks. 

Runny-Mead, near Egham, Surrey. Near this place, on 
Charta Island, King John signed Magna Charta and 


Charta de foresta ; on Runny Mead are the annual 
Egham races. - / 

Rye-House, Herts, h» the road from Hoddusdou to Ware, 
1 mile rr.E. from the latter. It is noted as Jhe pi ace where 
a conspiracy, was formed to''assassinate Charles II. and 
James duKa bf York, the king’s brother, on their return 
from Newmarket; for which those celebrated patriots 
Russell and Sidney suffered death, though by no means 
really implicated in the plot 

Saint QunfS 'ftflt, Surrey, If; mile from Chcruey, wa* 
the r'fiidence of the late Right Hon. Charles James Fox, 
who died on the l&th September 18Q6,in the 58th year 
o>f his age, at Chiswick House, the seat of thjr Duke of 
Devonshire. ' 

Southiil, Bucks, 2 If miles w. from Lo*ndon, on the road to 
Bath; . - ’ , 

Sandhridge, a village, ia Herts, 3 miles x. by e. from St 
AlbSh’s.' , •’ 

Sevenoaks, Kent. a market town, 23 miles s.s.x, from 
. London. Near this town, in 1450, the royal army, com¬ 
manded by Sir Humphrey Stafford, was defeated by the 
; rebels headed by Joht) Cade. Hera is a hospital for 
aged pefsdpjb and a free school for youth, called Queen 
. .Elisabeth’*.’ 

Skeen, East, Surrey, a hamlet to Mortlako, situated near 
tho Thames, 2 miles e. from Richmond, adjoining to 
West Sheen. . 

Shentey, a village in Hertfordshire, 2 miles w. by w. of 
Chipping Burnet. 

Shejnperton, Middlesex 19f miles w. from London, is a 
pleasant -village, much "frequented by the lovers of 
angling. 

Shooters Hill, Kent, 8 miles from London on the Dover 
Road; from the summit of this hill Is a beautiful prospect. 
Shorne, a village in Kent, 3f miles 8.*'. from Gravesend. 

In the church of this place is a curious ancient font. 
Sion-Hill, in the parish of leleworth, Middlesex, a villa 
of the Duke of Marlborough, with an astronomical ub 
servatory, 

'ian-House, Isleworth, near the Thames, a seat of the Duke 
of Northumberland. At this place resided the un¬ 
fortunate Lord Guilford Dudley, and Lady Jane Grey. 

In 1604, Sion-House was granted to Hon. J. Perrey, 9th 
Earl of Northumberland. 

Slough, a village in Bucks, 20f miles w. from London, 
and 2 from Windsor. Hero the celebrated Dr. Hcrschel 
pursued his astronomical researches, assisted by a royal 
pension. His Telescope measures 39 feet 4 inches, and 
is 10 inches diameter in the tube ; this instrument by its 
construction is a powerful magnifier. 

Somers Town, oh the Paddington Road ; here is a hand¬ 
some Roman Catholic Chapel, and another of the 
Baptists, 

Sopewell , Herts, 1 mile s. from St. Alban's. It was a 
nunnery, in which, according to tradition, Henry VIII. 
was married to Anne Boleyn, by Dr. Rowland Lee, 
afterwards Bishop of Lichfield and -Coventry. 

Southjlect, a village iu Kent. 2 miles ».w. from Gravesend. 
Southgate, Middlesex, 8| miles tt. from London ; a hamlet 
in the parish of Edmonton, on the skirts of Enfield 
Chase. 

South weald, Essex, a village J mile w.n.w. from Brent¬ 
wood. 

Stuirics, an ancient market town, 16 miles w.s w. from 
London : hero is the boundary stone of the jurisdiction 
held by the city of London over the conservancy of the 
Thames, tho date inscribed on it 1280. 
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Starmorc , a village 10 miles N.w. from London, in t> 
road to Watford ; gome high tree* on the common an 
said to be marks for ships sailing on the German Ocean. 



lug*-, and extending to mpqfcfl; jti hjfwH 

the merchants' service' pay threcspMc* -JTOW 

the poor-rate* of this parish, with- 1 which ^ 

raised for the mainte»ahce v df?ittrt*tl»i>itai ^ 

i .i •_Ui... f - 


Tilbury, East, Essex, a parish near the Thames, below 
Tilburfi Fort. In this parish wag tho ancient ferry over 
the Thames, 

by n. 
camp 

. ^_. _ „ _ _ On 

yrhere sheharangued her'army now stands a 


f VfgtM-'i’.. 


wAo can cfcm • &«|»i ttyt aft/A t 

hare not obMaimi 

Rockwell, a vilfage u» Surwy/^ WiloFsi 
the parish of LMnbCth. Hire are; saw 

Stoke Pogtis; wilt*,' 2-VjMliBtf 

large scattered village.' 11ip«|s|^wyard 
„• the scene for Mr. Orgy's maefr'jWnjhreel xifagffi 
alsd (ho place of hi* 
stands in the. field a : lining the c|raro1nyi 
in J77]•, -.• ; i • V; ■ •: *•. V.V 

Slrantl’on-the-Chf&'fot the 

Tiiames/priftcipailfy ■tnhabiteclYby '«d*A; 

the traific-6nr'the;ji^hri :V ' 'Jj&kgil 

Stratford, a ‘pillage, ito Essex, &| mi^ i£Z 'WftfcrT 
here are the, fcjctangifis chemical Works ofAFeSsre, 

^ Allen, an'd-Oo, «. -.C-* ’• •V-V^V 1, * ^ 

Strawberry //iZL Middlesex; &-VpL, 

’ nonce near the Thames. Till* placa'wapithnraiid^^'ar M? 

the celebrated Mr, Walpole. ' . , 1 “ ‘*' * ’gsotdii’ih'er 'iH^ir^i&teet i: 


hjrfi bppoidto Gravesend, i« a regular fortification 
’’^“■'■'pntrance of the, Thame*. It has jOH 
^,,.B#StAo 46 pounders. The blockhouse 
^'bul^'l^hi^ifjV.c^^lizabeth.' . 

f ko^'JSeaiKt^S And 6 miles k. from London, 

tnH**-from London, in tin- 
rW'fVt&b'SSfetn heroiwfits raised upon a hillock ; 


'i'Tv 


of Tottenham High CVo*>, 

2 miles s. from 

’,■■5 miles vr. from London, in 

^liddlepex, 0J miles w •;. w. 

. ^ nearThe Thann-s, and adorned 
—Jp aeajbr Hero was the celebrated 
; , r‘vll„%''of .^^'.b«blvli^h lias been entirely removed. In 
■L^W@9tadht0Sn;,^4rfe .(h* great Si^ Francis Bacon spoil'. 

^b’bf.Wa life, in studious retirement; 
Queen Elizabeth, when he pie- 
in praise of the Earl of Essex. 


: 4i 


Snndrulye, a village in -Kentphetwieen ; We'sterbam^ ft pd 
Sevenoaks.. , ■. ^ -■ i..'- T-yC'; 

Sunny IIill, Berks. a‘ village Itr WiofdsWPofest, .6' mfleg 
s.s.w. friun Windsor; its meditiiial Veils areriJftpajii^njg 
in paialyric affwfions. ‘v ‘f^e'mhhf 

Sutton, Surrey, 11 miles s.s w. ftoW LpadoMn tl« rejtd to !f Aboot thi* spot are Several paper mills, when- 

Mcigate, ■ _ itfietijanulhbturo qf this article has been brought to ».:i ex- 

Si: ainrmnbe, a village in ' ■ ai.a™ ^ -— -- J -—— -—_ . 


”,rtvjwM*vij n . ** ***unwi a in t*M 

‘^mfyeh- -irt i T*'i < ?^® n ba'bt^Mr. Pope and his parents wen 
^l^efred,- ^Wfpp/Warburton raised a monument to his 


._*)!* JHert*,-2:.tniJe8 s.s.w, from Heme! 

at^CjChaftiieiies of the rivers Gade ami 


Hartford. 


Kdtit, ■ 4'* biUeg. s;8.Jfc*, fropi tnaui^Ukary'.fi^feciibn.; 

* , 'V. -VV- '. «•.•-'••?V#W» MWdlespXh, 

7 intloa 4 rr.im I An^ An 1 i sLvi 1 


.tniles x.y.w, from Acmn. .The 


Sydenham, a village in Kent, 7 iniles's. from Londph; tra* S'*##) p0fa*fsijj!k'l&fc Ii*ftd« of the late. Mr. Willan 
once,famous fonts medicinal' WeU«& ; Tj/htWj, jOTde^;.#. yiVag^.'.W, of London.' It is in 


Tap low, n village near 
bom Loudon. 

Ti'ddinyton, a village 

miles vr.s.iv. from London. 'Here.waa inten^ort/teppdy 
of Paul Whitehead, 'Esq. poet l&uteat. vvho dH*d Jij«We«bcr 
30th, 1774. ■ ■ _■ 

Thames Dillon, a village in Surrey^ thihtt .s, frtua 
Kiugston. 

Theobalds, a hamlet near the New tUgfcr: hi. the ruprish i,co. 


nie 

as the place m 
who suffered tiiere 
,cry. 6u tlw* h’-asi 



on the left of the road to Ghipping*Giig{t)Yv 
Mount,- 16 miles k. of Loudon, has a cuisuidiwith.'igome 
ancient monuments. , ■ 

Thorn don. East and West, Essex, I wo parishes between 
Brentwood aud Horcdon-on-the-Hill; heie is Thorqdou Windsor ,-a borough iu Berkshire, on the Thame 
Hall, the seat of Lord Petre; a new chuu h w as built in j from London. 

Ird-l, by n latb Lord I’etre. , , jywimble £ market town indent, 7 jjniles. irotn London. 

Thorpe, a village in Surrey, between C-heitsey and Eghain. - ' ■■ t — . . ; ^ .- y 

Thundridge, Herts, a village 2 miles n.e. of Ware, on the j Lux mm : i , ii»tr<t fur ihr i'ni|'u),<tifi, »■) (*«tiu»hra hy w. kowimuu, 


Wandttear$b { a;tqwa ia Surrey, on ihe Wandle,-5i mih 

> t « 

Wtfre, aiq(«l t #'tb'Wn in .Hertford shire, 21 miles from London. 
Wit 1 ford, 'Hertfordshire* .15 miles from London. 

21 mile* 


river Rib. 


Ti. PatMrfiortbr^row,. 

PnuTvU b) jtre*d-«tree< r 61U * 
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HAMPSHIRE. 

Ha Mrs kirk, more properly called the county of South¬ 
ampton, is a maritime county, and one of the most agree¬ 
able, fertile, and populous in England. The whole .minty - , 
which, in its civil and ecclesiastical jurisdiction, also com¬ 
prises the isles of Wight, Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney, and 
Sark, was formerly called Hamtochere. Hence, it re¬ 
ceived the name of Hampshire and Hants. It is bounded 
on the north, by Berks ; on the cast, by Surrey and Sussex; 
mi the west, by Wilts and Dorset; and on the south, by 
the British Channel. It is about (id miles in length, and 
1.10 in circumference; Independent of the Isle of Wight, 
which is included in this county. It is divided into .’If) 
hundreds, and contains one city, 20 market towns, 256 
parishes, and 1062 villages. 0 

The* air in the higher parts is clear and pure, hut 
towards the sea, and in the lowlands, it is inclined to 
nioistme. 'Hie surface is beautifully varied with gently- 
lising hills, and fruitful valleys, adorned with numerous seats 
and villages, and interspersed with extensive woodlands. 
Indeed, there is no part .f England better wooded than 
Hampshire, especially the Mew Forest; named the New by 
the Norman despot William ; who, to enjoy the pleasures 
af tin: chase to grealm advantage, depopulated an extent of 
.:<> miles, without making the least reparation to. the suf- 
f-iers: to-.vns, villages, and 17 parish churches, were deso- 
l.u-'d to gratify the caprice of this unprincipled tyrant. In 
tin-forest aie oaks of some hundred years’ growth; and 
notwithstanding the great consumption in the late and 
picci ding mu-, there still remains a quantity of excellent 
limber. Ih-odes the Mew Forest, a considerable portion of 
ihis county is occupied by the Forest of Here, aud those of 
Huh and "\\ oolnter. The former extends northward, from 
the I’ortsdown hills, and includes about 1(5,000 acres. 
Holt is -iiuaied on the burdens of Surrey, near Farnham; 
ami Wooimei is near Sussex, in the vicinity of Liphnok. 
The New Forest contains about 22,000 acres. On the 
high land-, are fid a last nurnhir of sheep, which, though 
small, .lie licit in flavom, ami me also highly valuable 
t„r then lleece. The low grounds aie very productive, 
C'| ci mil' in wheat and bailey. This county is also noted 
io! u.s <-.\ client honey, arid furnishes the best bacon in the 
Kiugih/ii). 

The piincipal livers are, the Itclien, Avon, and Test. The 
ltehen lists near Alresford, and flows by Kingswortliy, 
Winchester, and Twyford, and falls into the Southampton 
Water. This river has been navigable from Winchester to 
Southampton as early as the Conquest. The Avon enters 
this county from Wiltshire, passes by Fordingbridge and 
Ringwomi, and falls into the sea at Christchurch. The Test 
takes its rise in the neighbourhood of Whitchurch, passes 
by Stock bridge and Hornsey, and forms the head of the 
Southampton Water. 

The chief towns are, Winchester, Southampton, Ports¬ 
mouth, Gosport, Andover, Lymington, Whitchurch, Basing¬ 
stoke, Odiham, Alton, Petersfield, Newpoit, Cowes, Havant, 
Fareliatn, Itoinsey, Fordingbridge, Alresford, Christchurch, 
Kingsclere, Waltham, Litchfield, Emsworth, Wykharn, 
Stockbridge, and Overton. 

Winchestnr, a city of great antiquity, is situated on the 
right hank of the river ltehen, on the eastern declivity of a 
hill, gradually sloping to the river, aud nearly in the centre 
of the county. It was called by the Britons, Gwent-Caer ;* 

* White City, being founded on a chalky soil Gwent signifies 
white, Caer, city. 


1 by Ptolemy and Antoninus, Vcnla Belgarttm; by the Sax- 
1 ons, Wintoneester; and by the Latin ash monkish writers. 
Wintonia and Wentanus. This city i* supposed to have 
Jfeen built about 600 years before the/Chri$tian era, and 
was the metropolis of the Bolgae,* till at was reduced by the 
Romans. Under tho Romans, and while in their occupa¬ 
tion, this city became a very considerable plaee. Here were 
formerly 32 churches, of which only six remain, exclusive 
of the cathedral, a large, venerable, and beautiful structure. 
The cathedral is said to have been founded on- an ancient 
, monastery: the present edifice was begun in the elcveuili 
: century, by Bishop Wukelyn, aud completed by William 
of Wy tie ham, bishop of this see in 1394. Instead of a 
steeple, or spire, it has only a .short tower, with a flat 
roof, which gives it a u unfinished appearance. Besides 
thirteen Saxon kings, here are buried King Lucius, Canute, 
Hardicannto, and William Rufus, Queen Emma, and 
Richard, the third son of the Conqueror. This cathedral 
also contains some of the most superb shrines and monu¬ 
ments iu the kingdom, among which the most magnificent 
are those of William of Wykeham, Benjamin Hoodley, 
Fox, Gardiner, Wain, and Cardinal Beaufort, all bishops 
of this see. Queen Boadicea and Alfred tho Great worn 
buried here, as also was Isaac Waltou, the author of the 
“ Complete Angler.” St. Swithin died here in 862. Dr. 
Robert Lowth ivas born here in 1710. Here the Rowans 
kept their public archives and records; and here also they 
had two temples, one dedicated to Apollo , and the other to 
Concord. After changing masters several limes, it became, 
the capital of the West-Saxon kingdom, and on the tci mi- 
nation of the “Saxon Heptarchy,” in 8‘2S, it became the 
metropolis of the whole kingdom, and tho seat of its prince, 
Egbert , who was crowned heie. During the reign of Ethel- 
bald, the Danes besieged it, and burnt the greater part of 
it to the ground. Alfred rebuilt, and considerably enlarg, il 
it, and Canute made U his capital. On the death of \Y il- 
liam Rufus, ffn^y 1 attended a great assembly of i In- 
barons then sitting in this city, and claimed the crown of 
England, which in fact he seised, the barons submitting to 
relinquish the prim claim of his brother Robert, rather than 
involve the country in a civil war. It was during this reign 
that Winchester rose to the summit of her glory ; for at this 
time, here was a stately castle, high and strong walls, many 
magnificent structures, and it was frequently made the royal 
residence. It was the residence of King John , during his 
troubles; tho nativity of his son Henry 111.; of Aithur, the 
son of Henry VI t. ; and also of William, duke of Saxony, 
from w hom is descended our present most gracious Majei l i¬ 
lt was the seat of many Parliaments, k is also recoideii, 
that the city of Winchester had a mayor 22 years hef ire. 
London, and that it was distinguished by the first free 
charter granted to any city in the kingdom. During tin- 
latter part of the reign of Charles II., Winchtsler app< aivd 
to lie regaining much of its former splendour, being the 
constant residence of that king, when business did not •«■- 
quire Iris presence in London He also pnreha-cd the site 
and remains of the ancient castle, and liegati to erect a spa¬ 
cious and magnificent palace, the shell of which, on a line 
eminence overlooking tho city and adjacent country, yet re¬ 
mains. It was nevei finished, but lias been fitted up of 
late years for tho reception of prisoners of war. It is now 
converted into barracks. This city covers a very considerable 
tract of land, but for its extent, is but thinly inhabited. 
Winchester is greatly noted for its college, intruded by 

•The Beige- wcic a people tiom the Low Countries now colled 
Belgium. 
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William o/Wyhshaim, for a warden, 70 scholars, 10 fel- Kingsclere , about seven milos from Newbury, is plea- 
luu's, three threeclerks, a schoolmaster, usher, sandy situated in a fine woody country, and was formerly 

organist, and K>..&»!»ters J the scholars are educated for noted as the seat of die West Saxon Icings. Near this 
Nciv Cdjsge,iOxMi This see is one of the richest in khd place ts Silaiesler, tho once celebrated Vindonum of'the 
kingdom, ,, Among/ the other distinguished buildiugs, not fioinant^ and the Caer Segout of the Britans. This onde- 
already^Odtleod, m the County Infirmary, the County-jail, ancient city is said to have been built bfConstantivs, the 
and. hail In tho Town-hall aw preserved.some son of Constantine the Great. Many BrkMi and Roman 

yery m&ioua memorials of antiquity, among whicharathe coins hive been often found here. AH that now rentals of 
oj^ruUWinchester bushel and other measures: give® by. the once-celebrated' Vindonum, are only a farm-house and 
figtldgar, which were fixed as the staudtrd chumh. ^ Tbo walfetare several miles in circumference-, and 

<^the couutry by succeeding princes. ^erhapp, Ufo-aMpfe entire of any that are left of the 

miles from, London, by way of Farnhatn,AUon, ao&iilkes-: bid Roman ampbre.‘*t - '.■< 

ford, and 62 by way of Basingstoke. . FareluLm Is pleasantly situated on the north-west neck of 

In the road to Southampton, about a mile from Wja^hes* Portsmouth Harbopr,“witha quay, where vessels of 200 
ter, is the Hospital of St. Cross, founded by a bishop of .this tons can unload, jt has a very Considerable trade in corn, 
see,, fot a master, nine poor brethren,. and fonroat-pen-jeoais, g,-.'and:cordage; also, in bricks and tiles of a 

sioncra. All,travellers, who call at the hospital, have a 1 very sopeUWquaBtys ‘Tin.# town is chiefly inhabited by 
right to some bread and beer, a boon never denied them. , person* employed in maritime ocenpations; being indebted 
Alresford is a small town upon the river Itches, abou for- its. whole importance to the naval establishment at 
seven miles from Winchester. It consists of two parishes, Portsmouth, fmm tehich it is distant about nine miles; it is 
called Old and New Alretford. Alresford has-bsin tyifice five jmlea frOto.Gotfport, ^ from Southampton, and 73 
nearly burnt by fire, but has been h&ndsofoely v r«huU% - It fro# London. LitclifieW »» si small town, about 3 miles 
consists of two spacious principal streets. ‘ ' . .. forinhabited by many re- 

Alton, a pleasant and neat town, is' seated on the river spcetaWe famine*. Litchfield is chiefly noted for Its church, 
Wye, und also on the high road from Loaddn to South, a very spacious f&bric, the workmanship of different ages, 
ampton. It is about a mile in length, and consults chiefly Hare was formerly * celebrated abbey* which was founded by 
of one principal street of well-built houses, witkMuie minor Peter r .4t^ : ^M0% in .the year 1231, who also founded 
streets, branching from it at right angles, wbipn pwlfont, to apq^ftg'ifi $f(Wiife;«|gr Alton, In 1239. Upon, the disco♦ 
the eye of the tiaveller a clean aud cheerful appearance. lutjon.cifjfce monajiterievthelatter'Wasgranted to William. 
Alton is noted for its grammar school, its plantation of hope,. qfFktinfieisl, bishop at 13fJnchester, Who made it & part of 
and a# being the birth-place of Mr. Curtis, a celebrated foe endAW»«nt.of-MagdaIo*^(3#ps^|c, Oxford, 
botanist, who was born here about the year 1746. Alton is Fordingbridge, fufmerlya uhiuh larger town than it is 
17 miles from Winchester, 10 from Alresford, 11 from at present, has repeafo^y sufiewdvhY fire. It is seated on 
Bakingstoke, 8 from Odiham, 9 from Farnham, 12 fiom the riverrAvpp, M*d supports a htacWacturo of tickings and 
Petcrsfield, and 47 from London. employment for * number. oJLkxubs^ It is 6 miles from 

Andover is a neat well-built towrn on the high road from Ring wood, ,12‘ftbm SAlisbUry,;26.ftom Winchester, and 99 
London to Salisbury, Exeter, Plymouth, &c. Andover is from London* RingwOed h a smalltown on the east side 
chiefly notea lor the fair which is held iitwta neighbourhood, of th© riiwr Avon. fn.the-JBforosday^Book. it is called 
at a village called Waybill, For hops and sheep, if is IUncsived.\-i,Iti the Saxon times, it was a pla$@.of cousidci- 
considered tlm largest fair in the kingdom. It commences able importance; and it appears likewise to have been 
on the day before bid Michael mas-day, and continues for a occupied, as. A Military 'post. by.: the Jtoipfotft it \:;>s 
week. It is 16 miles from Salisbury, 14 from Winchester, anciently.^Alted.Bfog*mui,^rom its inhabitant* M agn i. 
and (>3 from London. ■ a.g v |h»en«ye 4 Afefi populous town, is situated 

Basingstoke is a considerable town, at the jup$4ion of upon a wfotM.W; i ph&i>fot'sf Portsmouth Harbour 
five great roads, whence it commands a very considerable It was formerly <^!y<d^yktt^ifocujiied by a few fishermen 
trade. It has an excellent market on Wednesday .for wheat but mar jt e^Slppfcfo trade, and is chiefly or./ 

and barley, and has a great trade in malt, ft Is noted as capita kg-%ij[^j^»|md, y with the ship- 

tho birth-place of the two excellent scholars, Thomas apd jttug, and Portsmouth is 

Joseph Wharton. About a mile from this town is Hack-! preserved .by-.*«j>'|^j|jp^i* that ply across the 

wood Park, the seat of the late Duke, now of Lord Befesa, harbour, Ooi^t is d-from Fnreham, and 78 from 
Tho house is amest beautiful building, and the parity'which London. ■ - t , } - if -. , 

is eight miles in circumference, abounds with the moat beau- /fairott^'firsaHtil fow»^si*^ajt|s- near the sea, about 7 
i iful scenery. Basingstoke is 16 miles from Reading aud mile* from-i^huneutb, or*-,ihdfopLfo Chichester. . 
Newbury, 18 from Winchester, and 45 from London, ’ 4h&, I#fo o$ Wight, fo a neat and well-built 

Bishop's Waltham, a small town near Farehain, is die-' towtj. It uu*|foAte*l on the riv*# Coares, near the centre of 
tinguiahed for the traces of a onc.e-magmficent castle, Which the-island. It .has a very kjopliderable trade. -About a 
"ns bntlt by Bishop Henry de Blais, brother to King mile from this place ts the vilfoga ^f Carisbcook, noted for 
Stephen. It was demolished in tho civil wars. The cele- ita castle. *Newport -is 97 xniles from Lbfidea,- Cobles, 
hrMed WilharH of Wykeham died at his palace here iff about four mil^from.Newport, i^-.^populous sea-port, and 
1404, in the eightieth year of his age. A few miles front possesses a very considerable trjkde, Xymingtou, issituated 
this place is Wykeham, where Wiliinm of VVykchatn wai on an arm of the sea, which fopajratmH ampshif? from the; 
born in 1324;"- Christchurch, a small town on the coast, Isle of Wight.. . It consists princi pal ', rrf one .h&udsoaw 
is chiefly potetl fur its magnificent Gothic church, which is Street, and i$>, much resorted to as ahAthipg w place. 
supposed to have been erected by Ralph Flamhard, bishop ^amgu ^;%./small se%-pqrt in the jele of 

of Durham, who also bulk the.priory« the time of William ituatod .o^.iiuuto' to LyU^ijgtoB; ; R- 1 .ftWinerly Senl^tws.. 
Rufus. Christchurch i# 12 miles from Poole, and 100 tnemben jtnJnarUamen^ but, ,by the ItMorm MV it i*?now; 
from Loadon, disfranchiSecL. Ryde^ in the lslA.Cif WighL althoQgh oajp 
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a Tillage, w much larger than many towns. It is beauti 
fujily situated on a declivity, sloping down to the short 
opposite to Portsuionth>.ofwhich it commands an admiral* 
.View. Its beach, for bathing, is considered ehM^of the find 
itt the kingdom. - It contains many excellent hanse’^ andk 
much fre^uentajL during the summer season.# Here is#; 
y«y ’ hendaernggperf' and packets paw to. and fro fc 
PorUmoutb tw ice a day. Boats roa> be had at any time. 

JRomaeyj* a considerable towBM>n the river Test, on tile 
highland from Salishmy to Soirtbampten. ...J$ ^ divided 
into two parishes, Infr* and Extra, hew^adifob thscntJs 
only one church, which is a opble edifice, ansbed with »tea* 
in the form of a cross, sit is noted asthabirth-plaoecf Sit 
William Petty, ancestor of the. Athjyprifc'ot 
who was horn here in 1034, .. U 

Whitchurch , a smaH town oajdtjr bnrdeni: of Chute 
Forest, is noted for the paper-mi^s h# the neighbourhood 
belonging to John Portal Bridges, Esq., where the paper 
for the notes of the Bank of England 1 has been' manufac¬ 
tured since the reign of George I,>ft is distant from 
Andover 7 miles, from Newbury J3, from WincbeeterH, 
and from London 57. ' v. T-,/ 

Odiham, a small tnwsn near l£slni^mwi w«a foftniitriy 
a free borough, and writ members to parliament. In 
ancient times, it was famous for a royal palace, and s castle; 
the former is converted into the rerideaeeof a fainter, the 
latter is in ruins T Datfid Bruce, king cf Soodaod, who was 
taken prisoner at the battle of Nevilhrs Croa», nbar Durham, 
was imprisoned in.tiri# castle for, teteS>tlffie. ^Odiham Is 
also noted as the birth-place 'af'/Eflfyi.-me celebrated gram¬ 
marian, who was born fagge ha' two and'of Piukerign, a 
famous author and geographer. r 

Petcrsfield is a small jfnfjamt town, on die groatjtho- 
roughfare from London fo Portsmouth. It is dirtantfrom 
Portsmouth lb miles, ftiwic londoiu^imiles. 

Stockbridge , a smaw mean chiefly noted for 

wheelwrights and; carpenters. -|I%s|o«re; however, ' some 
excellent inns, from its being a Considerable thoroughfare 
on the south, west road from London to/-'Exeter through 
Salisbury. r t ‘ 

Southampton, a large handsome town, » situated at the 
union of, and between, two rivers, the Test and the lichen, 
which form here a fine inlet of thn sea, called Southampton 
Water; which is capable of feeeiiring sbips of 1-500 tows 
burden. Southampton eonim-of one broad and well-built 
street, with some, smaller' -op&s/mad pengriias ;fivb parish 
churches, and an hospital.' jOyin 

towns in England. . It lir.pgttfd; Us- c.f the 

pious Dr. Watts; and! of -Cwirles ‘ijiWj&t;, 1 the: author of 
many popular songs; Haro are interred the remains of 
Captain Cateret, a celebrated navigator, and of Bryant 
Edwards, author of the " History-«£ ie West' Indite” 
Southampton is now'been**jd :<mm of very fashionable 
resort, both for sea-batbing^and of pteaium. It .is IS 1 miles 


from Winchester, and from 
by Faruham and B*g»hat7T 
Guildford 78l; : mfles: 


1 , 


M*y Baaingttflke 75 mitai, 
tea, and by Farnhatri and 


■ 


POrtsmovtoyika key of England, i* seated on the irisnd 
of Portsea, and'is coiS^erod-tne'gre&tertnaval arsehaland 
fortress in' the kingdoms. : :J f6k piqttve owes its rite to the 
decay-'of ft^thesterjvw^eh, wy^ hy-^ me of the Romans, 
w&e *sea-port of nbtoV J! TWjf decay of Porchester 
arote from sxtrpmSmt havi og bee^ idifovVt abandoned by 
tb&tediwbeh'tbsrgreeter part of tf^inhobitant* removed 
iHtwiwteriUnd efP^'tsea.and 

The '.haibo'd^# ■,*#&§• by ? a ' ttyi running up - between the 
island artd.40 o|>pteite peninsula, having a nruTOWentranoe, ] 


commanded by the town and forts; andl capacious is the 
harbour, that the whole of the -.British navy may lido in it 
iwith perfect safety.-- It is strongly fbrrii d, and its import- 
jAum renders it worthy of: every attention la hostile times, 
it is the general readers rCOSof the channel fleet; and aU the 
mea-ef-war are J|idopt|iMfc- Thd wet afad dry docks, store- 
bomk&'iypo’jdr&Oi' barracke^'ani arsenals, are all of great 
iti6fo;f«4jdr jijatffa; pvbfoet order. The town and 

of the army 

^n^te Pomnioiuth Is Portsea, aJdwn built 
fiP»n tetfdltion, tljat tf jhe enemy 
4, fjlsf fci^^eta-fo, be throwa down, without 
cite^jMrillon'te ■jfc'ymifage •> iorifaWtethtf - Porteea, and 
“ ote/rii «s>wn; as the 

by sailors, 
'-Tib population of 
teu^r./’ PortW^th; fo distant from 




Obertoni formerly aadd bproujgh town, through 
neglect; hte ltet its charter. v' ,; 

Crcndall is a small town near' Farnfaam, am} la chiefly 
notedforhopf* - 

Population of ths chitf Towns, 

Vnektevitor ..... d,21* 

_ iSouthamptoity.... ,V» ' 19,324 

Ahesford .. ,* 1,896 

Alton... .. 2,742 

" Andover and Parish......... 4,843 

.. Basingstoke and Parish .... 3,581 

. Bishop’s Waltham and Parish, 2,181 

Christchurch and Parish5,344 
Fareham and Parish ....... 4,402 

Fordiogbridgeand Parish ... 2,611 

Havant and Pariefa ......... 2,033 

Kingpelere. 1,800 

Lymington ... 5,472 

Odiham and Parish.. 3,310 

Petersfitfld.. 1,803 

Eiagwodd and Parish ... . ... 4,382 

Romsey. 5,432 

Stockbridge and Parish ..... 851 

Whitchurch. 1,673 

Newport and Parish... 4,081 

Cowes .. 4,491 

Ryde..;.’. 4,928 

Yarmouth................, 586 

Overton................... 1,507 

Crondall and Parish .. 2,010 

Portsmouth and Portsea50,339 
Gosport. 12,637 

Lyhdhurst.... 1,266 

, JffampsK&re sends nineteen members to parliament; 
lamely, four for the county; two for Winchester; two for 
Southampton; two for Portsmouth; two for Lymington; 
wb for Andover; one for Christchurch (formerly two)-; two 
hr Newport (Isle of Wight); one for Petersfield (formerly 
:wo); one for rim Isle of Wight (additional). 
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SIR <JHRISTOl%ER WREN. 

iliuued frtrmi,pagc 394.) 

Sir Christopher wm, therefore, obliged to petition Quelk 
Anne for the payment of his arrears ; nnd in bis petition hr 
stated that the arbitrary proceedings of some of the commis 
sionere had atoife obstructed his measures for completing th 
work.the Queen banded this memorial to the commis 
sioners themselves, for them to answer, but ^ they ^tnfpreiy 
replied by mean and paltry excuses. .V./iaffi V * 

Conscious, however, of his own integrity, Wren Tibmafyly 
determined not to submit to the persecution of this infamous 
cabal: he accordingly addressed the Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury and the Bishop of Lpodcm on the subject. Thja repre 
sectarian, however, brought him no redress, so that .ha was 
obliged to apply directly to Parliament, from whom hi w 
'length obtained that justice which had so long been denied 
him, to the eternal disgrace and infamy of those who 
resisted his just claims. Tim whole sum which, was thus so 
long ami s<> shamefully kept from him was 1,300/. 

Bin die cup of ingratitude presented to the taste of this 
i M-ellcnt man was not yet full. The death of Queen-Anse 
deprived him of his last royal patron; and after the accession 
cl (»eorge 1., his talents, uprightness, and eminent services 
to the public, were all forgotten, or at least utterly neglected. 

I ho corruption of patronage at that time u well known : the 
King’s exclusive attachment to his German subjects and 
favourites deprived Sir Christopher not only of royal favouT, 
but creu of tbo little recompense for his labours which he 
bad long enjoyed; and, to tho lasting disgrace of that 
monarch, he was,* in the 80th year of his age, and the 49tl 
of his office, deprived of his patent as Surveyor-General, in 
favour .elf'a minion named Benson. “This worthy did not, 
hnwcWr, long enjoy his post, since his ignorance and utter 
incapacity for the duties of it soon caused his disgrace and 
removal, and he was even marked for public persecution for 
his dishonesty; but the corruption which then prevailed in 
all court measures saved him from well-deserved punish¬ 
ment, and even rewarded his iniquity with reversionary grants 
and crown lenses. 

Immediately after this ungrateful return for ajlhis services, 
Sir Christopher.retired to his house at Hampton Court, where 
he spent the last five years of his life in calm tranquillity, 
in philosophic .occupation, and in the study of the Holy 
Scriptures, which were both his guide abd delight. His 
amiable disposition rendered his solitude cheerful, and he 
enjoyed complete repose. The vigour of his mind continued 
with a vivacity rarely found in persons of bis age, till 
within a slioit period of his death, and not till then could he 
quit the great aim of bis whole life, to be (to use bis own 
words) a benefactor to mankind; his great humanity ap¬ 
pearing to the last in benevolence and complacency, free 
from all uioroaeuess, eitbei in behaviour or aspect; he was 
happily endued with such an evenness of temper, steady 
tranquillity, and Christian fortitude, that no injurious inci¬ 
dents or inquietudes of human life could ever ruflfe or’ 
indispose. 

His only remaining employment now was the repair of 
Westminster Abbey, to superintend which he occasionally 
went to town. One of his principal enjoyments was tha 
being carried once a*year to view his splendid work the 
Cathedral, which he contemplated with all the coniplaceht 
affection of a fond father i indeed, the beginning and com¬ 
pletion of that edifice “ was an event which one cannot 
wonder left such an impression of content on the mind of 


the good chi man, that it s< cmed to recall a memory almost 
deadened to every other use.” ' 

Sir Christopher enjoyed the unclouded possession 6f ‘hia 
faculties until bis decease, which appears to have been as 
eaim and placid as had been his living dcpoitment. His 
advanced age must naturally have enfeebled his frame, aud 
brought him to the verge of dissolution ; hut its immediate 
cause seems to have been a cold, which hi- had contracted 
in coming from ins house to London. On the 25th of Feb¬ 
ruary, 171J3, hurtjervaht, Imagining that he slept longer 
thaft usual (Rimer, entered his room, and found him 
dead in hb chair, without any appearance of having suffered 
pain., \^---} . 

,Fbu* ftMmly departed this eminent man (in the 91st year 
df his Sjjp),' Whose yriude life had been devoted to the service 
of h& cottfitcfe- iwtmgp good of his fellow-creatures. 1 le 
tdih ftdt ptSJjjf. th&tlSiHisr architect of his age, J>ut so 
extensive his kri<flcWgem ; ait the polite arts, espe¬ 
cially in mathematics, and so praiseworthy the uses to 
wirfch.be applied Ms ariahamenfe, so fertile was his inven¬ 
tion,arid las disooveHte.riotirftettoua and useful, that he 
must always. bo difesiteed;a benefactor to' mankind, and an 
ornament to his'hwmrd lahd. 

Sir Christopher Whs twice married; first to Faith, daugh- 
»r of Sir Thomat Co^rfll, of Blechiagton, in Oxfordshire, 
>y whom-he hrid doe son, Christopher; and secondly, to 
f ane, daughter of William, Lord Fitewilliam, Baron of 
afford, in Ireland; bjf whom lw had a son named William, 
nd a daughter. 

Like many other riolebriitted men, his worth and fame 
vere duly estimated when be no. longer was sensible to 
arthly distinctions; and, having passed the latter years of 
da lengthened life in obscurity arid neglect, his unconscious 
emains received the honours 6f a splendid funeral: they 
were deposited in the south aisle of the crypt of St. Paul’s 
vtithedral, and covered with a low tomb, * consisting of a 
lain black slab, oa which is the following inscription:— 

HERS LIETH 

SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN, Knt. 

THE BUILDER OF THIS CATHEDRAL CHURCH OH 

ST. PAUL, 

WHO DIED • 

nr THE TEAR OF OUR LORD 
H.S.CCXXIII, 

• AHD OF HIS. ABE XCI. 

On the adjacCpt wail, at head of the tomb, within a 
order of ovals, U a tablet u^‘tij||' inscription:— 

4 *' • ’ SubttrirfrilpiBr 

Hutws edclesim eights conditor 
, Ch. Wjjjgji, 

, .Quivixit aBno*'Brttriin<H»aginta 
'.> v ‘N»n etelsed bptepublioo. 

‘■’"Tieoltor, si mominrentum qineris, 

I' ■ * Circomspree. f 

It is a reploach to the nationno other monument has 
ver been erected to artes| the goodness and greatness or 
his celebrated man, since the position of the above (being 
the vaults ) excludes them froth die public eye. Con¬ 
dons of this negligence, and desirous to perpetuate visibly 


Sir C. Wren's tomb is supposed fo mark the spot where the 
ligL «Usr formerly stood. 

f Beneath is laid (he builder of this cbnrch aud city, who lived 
hove ninety years, not for himself, but for the pubHe good 
tender, If thou scekest his monument, took round. 

V 


In Apiil, 1718. 
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the fame of the architect, the late Mr. Mylne, clerk of the ARCHITECTURAL RECORDS 

Works to St. Paul's, caused a copy of the above Latin at I T t 

Inscription to be placed, in raised gilt letters^ on a marble {f ■ Nq ; t —iKM PLSft. 

tablet, in front of the organ-skreen, J lintLi '"' 

In addition to those edifices which we have particularly . the ancient the greats*' |snde of the prouc 

mentioned in this brief memoir, and to a variety of others, c * tie ? °^the Last, t< 

Sir Christophers principal architectural works wore, St. P roc '“ ,m of their civi 

James’s Church, in Piccadilly, which, though of. a ** l .« boBr > we « 

exterior, was considered byjumself as ope of the best, eon* tbei | 

Wired of his churches, nasmtich, as its interior arrangement! orBa ®* nte « 

for facility both in seeing and heating atti. .f^irable, had jHHBPglW* Wtumphal wee. 

its roof is represented as a perfect model of CMitretation *a& ajr * , ?, r< 


1 Ijimirable, and 
its roof is represented as a perfect model of eggItrnctipp ^att 
architectural economy; St. Andrews, Rolbore jjjfaSHary* 
le-Bow (Bow-church), ClieapMi|e, §t. tJunslan’s in the 
East; and the curiouspeudufe?,|||^;;4l».wjefc mfli.gf ] 
the spire of Chichester api<K > 

teraefthe south-westerly g<d^.wh^l^d'.%^ ‘ 


teraefthe south-westerly jt 

perpendicularity. ,■ ■- ■ ■■ . . ■: 

He was twice in 

venshire, and .then for M» M fi -■ 

This great man alto 

inventions and discoveries lfl.natdjrfd;>.|^|^^hy. -$f 
hie early inventions was a Vtft 'fypmh: 

he obtained a patent! he e irivwitoiul^msntfar men* 


w arrangements ornamented 

admirable 'and WKm$KWm 'Imm&Swmlffl #&>#,' triumphal erec- 

mtao’s U$L, n ™«™» , and 

iW unbar <rf tKliiarstiftan dedicated to 

■' I* wa * 1b d*®* r temples that 
shed it from i^ Wpthaa, the Greeks, and the 

, , ■■' , ; ^fe^|»i;:;‘»lbidra : abfcdditydjy .displayed themselves: these 

^. ? !r a4. 'jn'-ffy.' 1 *WPdM^ifn»W forth ewyr mental. pewonal, and public 
ij S&A fr . re^mi^ Sll^i'ihffr ^fdnfl^ cimstructprs possessed: they 
ra^nanV.emittt* h^'edtfirtdretSd' iih Hi* nWrtal worship it supposed immor- 

* Kalte!.-; WAjl.'Wste (MMriflnsI «n *«*b»*h*>id <n.WiArf n l fern,, 


HMuiiuMie tut uio uroti ^vwvuir unwri^w w Mpw|utuus« a *»w • ■ .••.r/ e .. , v ■ a y .. ■*' . 

devised many curious machines. for fngiat^rmg tW changed tiWco, tong <WiOtlgh, to and 

of the weather in illustration of a History of the Seasons, aaa, W the pompous tale, which theiF|»^| beauties 
which he commuivMted to the Royal' Society; he made would have unequivocally and more fully declared; and we 
constant observations on the planet Saturn, and gave a true ^ay still 'preserve, by the magic power of the press, the 
theory of that planet before Huygens published hi* discourse which brass, and iron and marble, and the vaunting 

on the same subject; he made maps of the Pleiades and **■*"«•'<* me "’ are ^uBsaeat to commemorate. All 
other stars ; proposed methods, to determine the great ^f 90 the , mouldering passive, victims of old 


question as to the earth's motion or rest, by the email (gars ‘i* V J H V i 7 ■’ . 

about the pole, which might be seen in large telescopes; r ®creates, with tenfold fruitfulness, the forms that he in vain 

effected many improvements, in the theory of navigaticn; ohliterates. For example. .... r 

and was the first who made drawings of objects as seen ,. temples were edifices consecrated to the performance of 

through a microscope divine worship: similar edifices arc, in all Christian coun- 

He also constructed a model of the Mohr globe, as seen ‘ ries » denominated churches. Various etymologies have 
by tbc best telescope of the times, on which he represented !> e f 8a Kb' e8 ‘ ed *>' ‘ he Latin word temphun Some derive 
the spots and various degrees of .whiteness on the moonV w f«m Greek « temenos (l.c meaning of which wrn. the 
surface, with the hills, eminences, and cavjUes; and the 8a » e : others from » <«*», (Lat. abscmdo,) “ I cut off or 
whole was so contrived that b; turning it round to the light, separate; a temple being a place abstracted and set apart 
it showed all the lunar phases, with the various appearances °‘ her ™ C8 ‘ f <Jh“? a ? a, «’ R er , l,a P 8 *«•* »ore proba- 
arising from the shadowa.of the mountains apd valleys, bility.^ do mrf go to the Greek at a l, but sock the root of the 
This very curious instrmM* Vri .aftorwards placed in the ln th ? Latin verb template “ to con einplato 
King's cabinet The ancient augurs | undoubtedly applied the term tem- 

These arc but a few of W Cb^stopber's studies and dis- P[ a t0 tlj . f,se P ar . u °/. ‘“f bea ^ n ? which were marked out for 
cowries, since he inventod, <X>Stiy with Boyle, Hooke, observation of the flights of birds. All temples were ongi- 
and Wilkins, many of tbe mort impqrUpt experimonU of ^ °V Bn > a,ld heooe > 1I)deed - most llkp, f» tan,e tllL ‘ lr 
the times, and a detail of ali his scientific .‘inventions would na 2*’ . , , 

require a voluminous history. Many of them are now lost, These structures may be regarded as among ibe most 
as he printed nothing of tWKnd himself; but the records of anci $ nt 0 nwuuments. Amongst every people, they formed 
the Royal Society-bear vppUt testimony to his extensive ‘ he fir8t bu,lt > and ^ m05t "otwoab c, of public edifices, 
knowledge and unwearied industry, in the commentaries As soon as a nation had acquired any degree of c.vihzatwn, 
which ho composed on almost every subject connected with they took care to consecrate and appropriate particular spots 
the arts of life and the abstruse sciences. *“ lhe worship of theu deities In the earliest instances. 

He also translated into Latin, Mr. Oughtnd's Horologia- they contented themselves with erecting altars, either of 

graphica Geometrical and wrote a Survey of the Cat he- earth or ashes, in the open air; and sometimes resorted, for 
dral Church of Salf&vry, and other pieces. After his t^PWW of worship, into the depths of solitary woods, 
death, his posthumous work's and draughts were collected and ^length they acquired the practice of building cells or 
published by his'eldest son, Christoplier. chapels, within the enclosure of which they placed, the 


» A double pep 


* The name of Saturn, or time, 
t Officers who told future events. 
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RUINS OF Al’&Efl’S.* 


■j. >. . .■ a . i 


images of their diyimtjes, and assembled in order to offer 
up their supplications as well as sacrifices. TJnese ■■were 
chieffy formed similarly to thpir pwjfdvvellings; the Trog- 
lodites * adored their gods , in grottoes;’ the -people who 
lived in cabins erected edifices, the form'of which' wari 
more or less assimilated., to that species of habitation. 
Clement Altxandriniit and Eusebius . refer . the origin 
of temples to the sepulchres built for the dead;. and this 
notion' has been latterly illustrated and'confirmed, iftdim a 
variety of testimonies, by Mr. Farmer, in‘his’ “ Treatise on 
the Wpr*J»ip'of Human .Spirits," p. 373,' &c. HeraaOtui 
and Sifabo contend that the' Egyptians were. the first 
who’e'rectid temples to the gods; and.the one first erected 
in Greece is attributed, by Apollonius, to’ Deucalion,' 1 The 
temple of Castor was built upon the tomb of that hero. 

According to Pansaniat, the oracle of Delphos, 
in remote ages, was consulted in a ktbd of arbour forthed 
of .laurels. That of Jupiter, at Dodona, rendered, at 
a similar era, its oracles by an old oak, as wo • learn txjiK 
from PquSanias and Herodotus. In the vicinity of-iMag¬ 
nosia, upon the Mieander, was a grotto consecrated , to 



they had introduced from Phoenicia, Syria, and Egypt, they 
appropriated a considerable portion or time, care, and ex^ 
pense, to the building of temples , nnd rendering thehn every 
way woYtby their destination. No country has ever .sur¬ 
passed, or' perhaps equalled them, in this respect t the 
Romans alope,'indeed, evcty thing considered, may he Aid 
to have at all successfully rivalled them; and they took the 
Greek structures for models. 


; r In every city of GdBcce, as weir as -in Its environs and iu 
the 7 open country,/ Was : O': sbnrfderabW number of saCr&t’ 
tefiipSesi"' If is : niitVthefeipM matter for surprise - that - 'the. 
ruins of this description t$w existing should greatly. exceed' 
those Of any other kiriddfboilding; and still less 1 so, wtien 
it is recbllecWd that the' best materials and-the utmost 
attention were ■ uniformly employed upon the' Grecian 'and 
Roman'temptas, v iybtnV were thusmuch better enabled, to 
resist 1 'the*'injuries of- tirpe* - The particular divinity ' who 
Ur as held to’ preside in chief over each several town) had 
'always the' most elegant' and costly temple, therein especially 
dedicated: to liidYor her. - ■ Instances of tliis are to-he'found 
ih the' tentpfe-of Jjitierva, at A'theha; that of Diana, at 
Ephesus ; ot-Ap4llt>, at DelphOe ;’tif Jupiter, at CHympius ; 
of Venus; at f Ptfphos and Qj^tefetCj ahd : Of Jupiter 
Capitali&us ,.fct Rome. (t*t%fr#l!»d in the 

previaces’tiMHir appertained tPtjw'gras oftftb country, or 
to thdse'cOirimoij to the severff ^communifies;': -At'Panno- 
niutn wasV'.temple of Jupiter'JJelifi^ius, ereoted by the' 
Ionian c*lsr4ds'imported into AtticaTrom Asia Minor, 'fhb 
Dorian' colonies of Asia Minor: had' likewise a common - 
sanctuary; the '.temple Of Apollo ■ Triopiut ( dear to 
Mylassa, : Was-a'templc sacred- to Jtipi ter ; Ctrius, and 
common to' the Cariana, the 1 Ljjdfians,^ton’d tlfe MysiUrtS 
I« the territory of Stratonica-whis the fetO^S : of Jupiter 
CfirysaorenS) 'appertaining to the Gafina*. In the’imme¬ 
diate vicinity of these edifices,'At fixed seasons,* the ^people 
held assemblies for the purpose of< sacrificing to the- gras; 
they also .celebrated their f6teeig»r ; the same spot, pud 
deliberated rejecting the affairs <*f $b'a cOtire nation.' ■ 1 •' 

(To be ^onlinuedtj i • • : ’ - 


* People living in caves. 
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V AllW 1CKfcilHUE. liom the great cliff on the west side of] the Avon, is Mid to 

be the place -.Thither Guy, Earl of Warwick, retired in the 
Warwickshire, an inland county, derives its name days of' AthcKtan, after defeating Colbrand, the Dane, 
from Warwick , the county town, and is the mast central After his military exploits, Ouy is said to have lived here it 


town in England. It is one or the five counties vhich,... 
the time of the Homans, were inhabited by the Camavit, 
and under the Saxon Heptarchy it formed part of the king¬ 
dom of Mercia, ft is about 50 miles in length, 34 iu 
breadth, and 122 in circumference. It is divided into 5 
hundreds, including the liberty of Coventry, which contain 
I city, 13 market towns, 158 parishes, and 380 villages. 

It is bounded on the west by Worcestershire, on the north 
by Staffordshire, on the east by Leicestershire and North¬ 
amptonshire, and on the south by Gloucestershire and Ox¬ 
fordshire. 

The air of this county is mild, pleasant, and healthy. It 
abounds in iron, coal, and limestone; and its cattle and 
sheep are numerous, and very superior. It is divided into 
two irregular and unequal portions by the river A"on, which 
crosses the county. That portion on the noith side i f the 
Avon is called the Woodland. Though much of thh part 
is cultivated, it is still interspersed with wide heaths and 
barren moors, and a large portion of it bears the name of 
the Forest of Arden. The southern part is called Feldon, a 
fine open and level country, of great fertility. Its waste 
lands are reckoned at about one-liftli. It produces consi¬ 
derable quantities of flax, which forma a leading article in 
its manufactures. Its ‘ works arc also particularly 
noted, as are also its manufactures of stuffs, ribands, 
gauzes, and watches; and Birmingham, especially, has 
been long distinguished for its vast trade in hardware, 
buckles, buttons, and toys of every description, which are 
sent to London, and exported to all parts of the civilized 
world This county is likewise noted for its numerous 
canal hv which it communicates ith the Thames, 
Mersey. Dec, Kibble, Ouse, Trent, Derwent, Severn, and 
I lumber. 

Its chief rivers are, the Avon, the Tame, and the Arrow. 
The Avon crosses it in a very meandering course from the 
east to the north w'-si; and divides it into two portions, as 
observed alien c. The Tame is in the north part of the 
county, aod being joined by numerous other rivers near 
Coleshill, it flows on to Tamworth, where it is joined by the 
Anker. The Arrow flows through the south part of the 
county, and unites itself with the Avon. 

The towns are, Warwick, Birmingham, Coventry, 
Atherstone, Coleshill, Henley, Nuneaton, Kingston, Rugby, 
Stratford, Southarn, aad Sutton Colefleld. It is divided 
into two dioceses ; viz. Lichfield and Coventry, and Wor¬ 
cester, and is situated in the province of Canterbury. 

Warwick, the county town, is seated on a rock of free¬ 
stone, on the banks of the Avon ; and tbc ways leading to 
it, from the four cardinal points, are cut through the rook. 
Though large and populous, it has only two churches; it 
formerly had six, and as many monasteries. 

Warwick is chiefly Doted for its castle, formerly the seat 
of the Earl of Warwick, which stands upon a rock on the 
north side of the Avon. It is still inhabited. The Romans 
erected in it a fort, which was destroyed by the Piets and 
Scots, and was several times rebuilt. The prospect from the 
Terrace is beautiful. 

The river Avon passes close under the Castle, near which 
is a beautiful stone bridge. The streets of Warwick are 
spacious and regular, and meet in-the centre of the town, 
which, being on the summit of a hill, is always clean. In 
the town hall arc held the assizes and sessions. Warwick 
has a good trade in malt. Guy's Cliff-house, a mile distant 


_ hermit; but the history of this period is involved in great 
obscurity. Warwick is 10 mile* from Coventry, and92firptt 
London. 

Birmingham , n large and populous manufacturing town, 
is situated on the side of a hill, nearly in the centre of the 
kingdom. The upper part of the town contains many new 
aod handsome streets; but the lower part consists of old 
houses, workshop, and warehouses of the manufacturers. 
This place is a surprising and glorious instance of the ad¬ 
vancement to which industry and ingenuity can arrive in a 
country blessed with a free constitution. Iu the year 1676, 
it had not even a market; but now it contains a population 
exceeding 146,000, and is justly esteemed one of the greatest 
manufacturing towns in England. In the centre ofthetown 
is a bronze statue erected Tn honour of Lord Nelson ? and 
executed by Westmacott, at an expense of 3,5001. To 
attempt a description of the various productions of the 
manufactures in Birmingham, our limits will not admit; 
suffice it, however, to observe, that the ponderous produc¬ 
tions of the casting-furnace, rolling-mill, and smelting work; 
the smaller and more elegant variety of hardware, plated 
articles, toys, trinkets, and jewellery; the most beautiful 
fire-arms; and, in short, whatever can be desired either fbr 
ornament or utility, are abundantly supplied by this place; 
which Mr. Burke has emphatically and appropriately termed 
“ The Toy-Shop of Europe." At the Soho, belonging to 
the heirs of the late Btr Matthew Bolton and Mr. Watt, 
is a most extensive manufactory, at which are employed 
several thousand people, in manufacturing all the varieties 
of plated steel, copper, brass, toy, and other articlos. 
The improved steam-engine* made by Messrs. Bolton and 
Watt, may be ranked among t}>« fihgst productions of lauda¬ 
ble ingenuity. Very important advantages are derived by 
this town from its navigable communication with most parts 
of the kingdom ; by which means the great expense attend¬ 
ant on land carriage is obviated, and the heaviest goods 
nveyed with facility to the most remote parts of thecoun- 
tty. By the assistance of these canal communications, the 
latural products and manufactures of different parts, as well 
as those imported from foreign countries, are carried to 
market at a very small expense, which, therefore, greatly 
.ends to improve tho commerce of England. By the Reform 
| Bill, Birmingham has been made a borotigh town, and sends 
two members to Parliament. It is 110 miles from London, 
through Coventry; 115 by the way of Oxford; 84 from 
Bristol, and 104 from Liverpool. 

Coventry, a city of great antiquity, is supposed to have 
derived its name from a convent formerly situated here, and 
which was destroyed by the Danes in the year 1010. This 
city is a county of itself, and has jurisdiction over several 
ndjoi ning villages. It is large and populous, and is of very.const- 
deiablcnote inhistory. I tin a joint bishop’ssee with Lichfield. 

In the fourteenth century, it was surrounded with walls, 
which were of great strength and grandeur, and furnished 
with thirty-two towers and twelve gates, which continued 
till the year 1601, when the greater part of them were 
pulled down by the order of Charles II. Two parliament* 
were held herebyHnNiiT IV. and by Hknat VI.j the 
former was held in the year 1404, the latter in 1459. The 
city was destroyed by the Danes, in 1016, but was shortly 
after rebuilt. Coventry contains three churches, one qf 
which, called St. Michael’s, presents the most beautiful 
iteeple in Europe. Every part of it is so finely proportioned, 
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that Sir Christopher Wren pronounced it a master-piece lore her: Nylvanus, g«»d of the woods; Pomona, with fruit; 
of architecture. The streets of Coventry arc in gcuoral Ceres, with corn; Bacchus, with grapes; Neptune, with his 
narrow, and composed of ancient buildings ; the principal.!trident; Mars, with his arms; Apollo, with musical instru- 
streets, however, have been lecently much widened, and pyents; all presented themselves to welcome her Majesty in 
otherwise greatly improved. The celebrated cross, tlm ad- tluS singular place. An inscription over the gate explained 
miration oi antiquaries, and tl > ornament of the city, was the whole. Her Majesty was graciously pleased to accept 
taken down about sixty year-, ince, at the expense of the the gifts of these diviuities; when was struck up a concert of 
inhabitants who dwelt mound it. Hnveutiy is 10 milesfrom flutes and soft music. When alighting from the palfrey,* 
Warwick, 18 from Birmingham, 27 fiom Lichfield, 28 from she was conveyed into her chamber, when her arrival was 
Leiceetci, and 92 from London. announced through the country by a peal of cannon from 

About 6 miles from Coventry is the small town of Kenil- the lainparts, and fire-works at night." 
worth, noted for its once magnificent cattle, which was Here the Queen was entertained for seventeen days, f at an 


built by Geoffrey dc Clinton, chamberlain and treasurer to 
Henry /. . 

As the writings of Sir Walter Stott have revived an iu- 
tcieat in the histoiy of this castle, which its ruinous state had 
caused to subside, a few observations on it may therefore 
afford both instruction and amusement. A reflecting mind, 
well acquainted with the history of an ancient edifice, Icels 
a melancholy pleasure in wandering thiough its venerable 
ruins, pict m ing to himself the scenes of grandeur and revelry, j 
which once enlivened its walls and apartments, and recalling j 
to his recollection the peisonages who have figured thoie, as) 
described in the pages of histoiy. Tn pioccssof time, and 
after a great variety of foitune. this castle, together with its 
extensive rhaso and paik, came by marriage into the posses¬ 
sion of John of Gaunt, when lie immediately caused almost 
the whole of tlm edifice to he rebuilt in a most magnificent 
nrauncr, leaving nothing of the. old structure, but Caisar’s 
Tower, and the outer walls and turiets to vards the east 
end. 

The son of John of Gaunt, having usurped the crown by 
the title of Henry IV., Keuihunth again became an append¬ 
age to it, and so continued till Queen Elizabeth bestowed 
it on Robert Dudley , catl of Leicester. This nobleman ex¬ 
pended 60,000/. on enlafgin^pnd improving tliec.a-tie, and 
the chase around it, and afterwards entertained Queen 
Elizabeth for seventeen days at vast cost. 'flic following 
account of her Majesty’s reception is from an eye-witness:— 

“ On the 9tli of July, 1576, in the evening, the Queen ap¬ 
proached the lust gate of the castle : the porter, a man talk 
in person, and of stern countenance, with a dub and keys, 
accosted her Majesty in a tough speech, full cf passion, in 
metre aptly made for the purpose, and demanded the cause 
of all this din and noise, and reeling about within tint charge 
of his office. But upon seeing the. Queen, as if he had been 
struck iiiataiitam im.ily, and pierced at the presence of a per¬ 
sonage so evidently expressing hetoical sovereignty, he fell 
down on his knees, humbly prays pardon for his ignorance, 
yields up his club anti keys, and proclaims open gates and 
free passage to all. 

“ Immediately, the trumpeters, who stood on the wall, 
being six in number, each eig.il feet high, with their silvery 
trumpets of five feet long, sounded up a tune of welcome. 

“ These harmonious blasters maintained their detestable 
music, while tho Queen rode through the tilt-yard to the 
grand entrance of tho castle, which was washed by the 
lake. 

“ As she passed, a moveable island approached, on which 
aat the “ Lady of the Lake,” who offered up her dominion 
to her Majesty, which she had held since the days of King 
Arthur. 

“This scene ended by a delectable harmony of hautboys, 
shalms, and cornets, with other loud musical instruments, 
playing while her Majesty passed into the castle-gate. 

“ When she entered the castle, a new scene was pn. seated 
to her; several of tho heathen gods brought their gifts be- 


expense of 1,000/. a day. The Queen’s genius seems to have 
been greatly consulted in the pomp and solemnity of the 
whole, to which some have added the entertainment of hear- 
I baiting, Ac. The great clock was stopped during her Ma¬ 
jesty’s continuance in the castle, as if time had stood still, 
waiting on the Queen, and seeing her subjects enjoy them¬ 
selves., 

Stratford . a large and well-built town, is usually 
called Stratford-upon-Avon, to distinguish it from several 
other towns in [England of the sarao name, (t is chiefly 
noted as the birth-place of Siiakspf.auk. the poet. In 
the church is a handsome monument to his memory: and in 


* A small fine horse, fit fur ladies. 

f During which time, the. 820 hogsheads of table hecr were 
ill link in the castle, which is merely mentioned here to show the 
largeness of tlm royal retinue. 

t To a thinking mind, wlutl ample loom is here fin reflection ' 
For, where now, one might ask, aic the tilts and tournaments, the 
princely shows and sports, which were unco so proudly celebrated 
within these walls? Where are the pageauts, the .studied devices 
and emblems of citrions invention, that set the court in a gaze, 
and even transported the high soul of our Elizabeth i Where now, 
the observer might say, pointing to that which was a canal, hut 
at present only a meadow, with a small rivulet running through 
it,—where is tire floating island, the blaze of torches th it iclipsed 
the day, the. Lady of the Lake, the silken nymphs, with all the 
other fantastic exhibitions7 What now is become of tho rcvrliy 
of feasting? Of the ininstielsy, that took the eat so delightfully 
as it babbled along the valley, or floated on the surface of the lake ? 

Sec there, the smokeless kitchens, xtt etching to a length that 
might give room for the sacrifice of an llrratomb ,* the vaulted 
hall, which mirth and jollity have so often set in an uproar; the 
rooms o' state, and the Prcaence-rhambei, m lint arc they now ? 
Void and tennntless, clasped with ivy, ami ptesmuing to the eye 
nothing but the carcass, as it weie, of its former slate and 
gieatuess. And see, likewise, that pioud gateway, once the. 
mansion of a surly porter, who, partaking of the pride of his lord, 
made the crowds wait,and lefnsrd admittance, peihaps, to nobles, 
whom fear or interest drew to liicse walls, to pay theii homage to 
their master. It is now the icsidenco of a poor labomcr. Yet, 
in this humble state, liaa this gate way had the foitune to outlive 
the gloty of the rest, and has even drawn to itself the whole of that 
little note and -credit which time has continued to this once 
pompous buitdln;:. For while the castle itself is mumbled into 
shapeless mins, wireli was so often piofaned by the vilest uses, 
this outwork of greatness is left cutiie, and shcltcied and enclosed 
in from bird and beast, and even affoids some decent rooms, in 
which the face is not ashamed to show itself. There is yet some¬ 
thing more that renders this view memorable. It brings to mind 
the fraud, the rapine, the iusoieuee of the potent minister, who 
vainly thought to immortalize his ill-gotten glory by this proud 
mouumeot. May, further, it awakens our indignation against the 
prospeionB tyranny of those wretched times, and creates a gene¬ 
rous pleasure In reflecting on the. happiness we. enjoy tinder a 
more j ns t and equal government. Who can sec the ii-mainsof 
that greatness which arose in the past ages on the ruin of public 
freedom and private property, witliont congratulating themselves 
on living at a lime when the. meanest subject is as flee anil inde¬ 
pendent as those royal piincc.sand when his pioperty is as sccino 
from oppression as that of the first minister’ 

• In fciiliiiutty, a *aetififp of a hundred ox'-n. or 1 easts of the ssree kind. 
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the year 1769, the town was the scene of a splendid festival, here by Robert Itossu , earl of Leicester, in the reign of 
called vl jubilee, celebrated to the honour of this great man, Henry It. It is 8 miles from Coventry, and 100 from 
by Mr. Garrick, who had gained the highest renown bylJLmdon. 

representing his principal characters. Shakspcare wr. burietUr Population of the chief Towns. 

here in 1616. The church is thought to be nearly as old a 1 Warwick. 0,10'.} 

the time of the Norman conquest; but parts of it have bee Birmingham. 146,986 

at different times rebuilt. The jubilee lasted three days Coventry. 27,070 

during which time entertainments of oratorios, concerts Stratford-upon-Avon . 3,488 

pageants, fireworks, &c. were presented to a very numerou Henley-in-Arden. 1,214 

and brilliant company, among whom were many persons o Atnerstone . 3,870 

high rank and consideration of both sexes, and of approved Nuneaton and Parish. 7,799 

taste. It is 92 miles from London. Rugby and Parish. 2,501 

Henlcy-in-Arden, consisting chiefly of one long street, is Sutton-Colelield and Parish. 3,684 

situated in the ancient Forest of Arden, whence its name Warwickshire sends 10 members to parliament; viz. 
Near this town flows the river Avon. It was burnt dowr 4 for the county, 2 for Birmingham, 2 for Warwick, and 2 
about the time of the battle of Evesham; but in the reign for Coventry, 
of Ed n’ard I. it recovered, and was called the borough of 


Henley. It is chiefly noted as the birth-place of Somerville, 
author of “ The Chase,” who was born in 1692, and died in 
1723. 

Rugby, a small town, is seated on the south side of the 
river Avon. This place was anciently written Rocheberie, 
which signifies a castle or house on a rock. Hero was 
formerly a small castle, of which only the outworks remain. 
The castle is supposed to have been erected in the reign of 
King Stephen. It is chiefly noted for its grammar school, 
which is richly endowed for 300 boys. It was founded by 
Laivrcncn Sheriff ’, a native of Brownsover, a village in the 
neighbourhood. Sheriff is supposed to have been originally 
a baker, .who went to reside in London, but afterwards 
became a haberdasher, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. It 
is 14 miles from Warwick, and 85 from London. 

Leamington, so called from being seated on the liver 
Learn, is a celebrated watering-place, about two miles from 
Warwick. Although only a village, it is much larger than 
many towns, and contains numerous handsome buildings. 
Here is an elegant pump-rooin, and assembly-room, warm 
and cold baths, and other accommodations. It is 90 miles 
from London. 

Kincton, a small town, is chiefly notul for its having 
been in the possession of the kings of England, paiticulaily 
of Edward the Confessor, and William the ('uuquci.jr. 
King John sometimes kept his court here, in the castle; 
and near the town is aspring called King John's Well. 

Sutton Colt-field, is a small town, 8 miles from Binning- 
liaui. The additional name of Colelield is supposed to ho 
derived from a bleak and barren common, the greater pait 
of which is now enclosed. It is a place of gieat antiquity, 
and v.as known in the time of the Saxons, ft formerly 
belonged to Edwin, earl of Mercia: and, after the Nor¬ 
man invasion, to William the Conqueror, who gave it in 
exchange to Roger, carl of Warwick, for the manors of 
Hechnin and Larigham in Rutlandshire. 

Athcrstnne, is a small town, situated near the liver Anker, 
and on the high road from Loudon to Derby, ft cousins 
chiefly of one street. It is a very considerable thoroughfare, 
and hence it has a great number of inns. Its inhabitants 
are chiefly employed in manufacturing bats, ribands, tam¬ 
mies, and shalloons. Atherstone is remarkable in history, 
as the place where the Earl of Richmond and his partisans 1 
held a council the night preceding the important battle of 
Bosworth-field, where he gained a decisive victory over the 
tyranuical Richard III, 

Nuneaton, is a considerable town on the river Anker, at 
the northern extremity of the county, bordering on Leicester¬ 
shire. This place was originally called Eaton, and had the 
term Nun prefixed to it from a convent of nuns, founded 


IGNORANCE. 

Ignorance is want of knowledge; or unskilfulness iu 
any pursuits. It is either voluntary or involuntary; if we 
emairi voluntarily ion oka nt of that which it is our duty or 
o our advantage to know, it is a fault; if involuntarily, and 
vc have no means of acquiring knowledge, it is a mis- 
ortum* 

The mind of man is almost incessantly active; ho is not 
■nduwcd with instinct, like the brutes; in bis infancy and 
■ally youth, he i-> ignorant and unable to provide for him- 
e!f, or to guuid against injuries and misfortunes; his 
nenlal poun-, me ineit until called into action by degrees, 
nd they gcm ial'y take their bias from education. 

In the eatly ages of the world, valuable knowledge 
was rare ; men attended more tcwtjio cultivation of their 
indies than (heir minds ; corporeal\j5trer1gth and brutal 
on rage were (lie endow inenls chiefly sought; and be who 
ould lead f-.iih his pirdatoiv bands to plunder with most 
uccess, could exhibit the greatest feats of personal prowess, 
nd could eiidme fatigue and hardships will) the least in- 
onvenience, v. as esteemed the most worthy of respect Hnd 
bedience. 

It 1 been tre! said, ‘ignorance" is the 

m ither el s'i|u r.dili> ; tin <>( men thus left 1111- 

iinbind will wi'ie ready to receive. 

tiuliii the uu>it iui|.i.i!i.i!ilo tales, die most tihsind fic¬ 
tion.-. Craft pi.ietisii:'.' on it, mi u. \ m 1 1* , peopled llr.wiM 
with tjotls ;,ud tit mi-gods, ''hose c.Lni.u Iit, wen: any. 
tiling hut vuitliy of dnino honoius ; and die ■.time means 
originated the 1* del in prodigies and nut .tries, with 
wliieh time lines mi wonderfully abounded. To this ex¬ 
cessive u. xon \ \( i. of the common people is to he attributed 
the iapid piogics of the many j^lse religion* which over¬ 
run the win Id; a favoiiied few, who, by dint of strong 
mental abilities and close disci ration of natiiki , had ob¬ 
tained the knowledge of some of her phenomena, used 
this Knowledge to impress on the minds of the multitude an 
idea that they were possessed of Miperualuial powers, and 
thus either terrified or cajoled them into a belief in the ab- 
simlitics they propagated. Could anything but the most 
profound ignorance have induced men to credit: the in¬ 
congruous fictions which repiesentod Jupiter as the G re at 
Eternal, although born in Crete-, as the Almighty 
Fath kh, although, in numerous instances, his power was 
controlled by the fates, and by circumstances; as the 
omniscient God, although many things were transacted 
without his knowledge lest lie should he displeased if made 
acquainted with them. Such contradictions abound ia tho 
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Mtthoi.oov of all the nationa of antiquity, tin- systems i the nmids ol' the ; i.i put into tlic ham!, ot the once 
of which were fourided in, and supported by, ignorance; jilliteiate, the Biiiif, and well-selected pious books; to ex- 
before the sun of KNOwr .edge tliev melt away like the | plain and enforce with disiiUeics'cd zeal, the moral duties 
mists of the morning, and as that advances tow aids its uie.N^nd the advantages which ari.- ftout their observance, both 
tidinn, real religion, which Ins the true (Ion for its re and hereafter. 

author, will keep pice w ; tli it iiiur.niti and superstition Ignorance is the greatest enemy to peace and good 
will vanish; men will no lor hale anti persecute their order. If we look back in the iiis-iory of past times, we 
fellow men, hccause they ndicnle and denounce one species shall find that the era in which it most prevailed was that ot 
of religious folly, whilst they as tenaciously mid sacred tumult, rebellion, anarchy, and confusion. Ignorant minds 
another. This consummation is devoutly to be wished, and ! are easily wrought on by any designing demagogue, oren- 
there is great leason to hope that it is not far distant, thusiastic visionary; they are seduced from the path of duty, 
Wondctltil efforts aie making to enlighten the minds not igaged in enterprises which lead to their ruin, for want of 
only of our own countrymen, but distant nations, who have, j knowledge to distinguish between the dictates of reason 
till lately, possessed few cj the advantages which raise men j and good sense, and the ravings of fauatici.sm, disaffection, 
above the let el of brutes, and activity and a right devotion j ami treason. 

in those powers with which the human mind is endowed. From ignorance, men, in times of commercial distress, 

'I hose benevolent effort*, however, meet with stnmg <>p- have aggravated the existing evils, deprived themselves, by 
position fiom the nature of k.voiunci, and iiom ihe acts of violence and outrage, of even the least hope of 
resist a to e of those who are interested in maintainin'.'; it. amending their situation ; they have destroyed the property 
The wot.’dly interests of so many ate involved in the < \ixt- of those who alono could give them employment, have 
enee ot popular superstitions, that, no sooner are they burned the manufactories, and ruined the prospects of men, 
assailed, than an outcry is raised, and the assailants are who were equally suffering under the vicissitudes of trade, 
painted hi the most odious colours ; prejudices, which in the and thus annihilated much of that wealth from which, in 
minds of the ignorant me astonishingly strong, are excited their calamity, their support must have been derived, 
against them, a deaf car is turned to their arguments, or | But knowledge will teach them better things; it will 
they are met by others so absurd and weak, that no nnpie- show them that it is to their own improvidence, they, in a 
jiidiccd and enlightened mind could, tor a moment, esteem great measure, owe the sufferings they endure; they will 
them valid. Yet, with a these obstacles to retard it learn that vicissitudes of this description must be regulatlv 
knowledge will advance and ultimately pievail. expected, and that, if they wish to pags through life in 

For a long time, ever sin be invention of i*hinting', cmifort and respectability, they must reserve something ot 


KNOWLEDGE was miattau able by the labouring poor ; un¬ 


able to hpiue time from their fatiguing duties., and ur.miali-iof adversity. They will see the absurdity of attiilmtin 

, 1 . , . , , | . , . . 1 .1 • !• - . ,1 ■ l ’ • ■ ' « ... 


the earnings of their prosperity, to suppoit them f, the time 


lied if they had time, they could not instruct their otispiiug 
themselves, nor could they affoiil to pay otheis to do it for 
them; the pm chase of \as beyond their power, nor 


could they id them rf olitlWiu d. 
ruse for it; son t nck ii-i\v 1 the 
making to dis-eniiiiato knowi mu 
of a spiiitual nature nmr.nt;.-.t that 
a fete rears mi had little or re 


ut (lien is no such cx- 
■f zealous efforts art' 
;otii J‘:i temporal and 
tiler of society, which, 
hope of becoming ac- 


their distress to the inrieasc of machinery ; to the consolida¬ 
tion of small farms into large ones, and pinny otln 
to which ignorance is apt to impute it, and they will adopt 
such measures as wisdom and ruunr.Ncr. gest fm tie 
avoiding of such evils for the future. 

Ignorance is likewise the parent of many fears ami 
mental miseries which know i.i dgi: removi s, -isthe mists of 
the morning are dissipated Ly the.stinhi am:;. WI..U terrors. 


ipiaintcd i it li the iist ludinniiis ofi.K.t its i xi.. Schools, what terrible forebodings did eclipses am! comets once 
on an iui| ruin! p in, by wliicli liuiulreds ofcliildren can be occasion! How did whole nations tremble when 'hey ivit- 
instructed at 

of COllM'ljlleln 
SCHOOLS, I'll 

have iniiltipliei 
fished in w hii1 
it to the le\ t 1 ' 


oiigboul tlu> kingdom; and Ku n d \ 
who must lahi.ui thtoi.gl out thu week, 
edingly. Cheap work? beer, pub- 

si r, lies been simplilii ns to bring 

1 the iiieane-.t cnp.’Hity ; and • ha been 


tiing hal’d, by benevolent pi rsons. 


have been iustituii d in every place ncsse.d these phenomena, for w liich they could ii .t account! 

What solemn ptoeessions, what vows and i rn■ < rs, were 
made, and v.bat saciilices were offeied, to avert the calami¬ 
ties they weie supposed to Uneaten! Everything that hap¬ 
pened amiss, every disastei that occurred, was attributed to 
tliclr influence. But KM. w Li' no v has dispelled this illu- 
--iioit, has convinced mankind that they ntise front natural 
tr\s irs' Issi’i’i i’tions have born I causes ; and eclipses and comets are now regarded with 
i\i M’ci i ms have bee u! curiosity only, and inspiie neither apprehension nor as- 

■ mi the minds of tonishrnent. 

■ once destined to Yet tl.i re are many person,, even in tbw ay of informa- 
t In’ principles in tion, who, from the co mmi a m i: of the nature of electricity, 

Itivated by instruction of! trcmblo at the rolling of thunder, though they little regard 

the lightning's flash ; they are not aware that, with the 
•i i« now made acquainted with flash, the danger parsed away; and that the thunder is 
a in’ll t it <’ ruiiK ; tl bellows merely the report of the explosion echoed from cloud to 


dietiibuted with .in in 
among the p '! 
formed, in which in" 
delivered by men <.l •* 
men, who, iiom tl.i ii 
mere manna 1 ltboni, 
which they proceeded, 
the first order. 

The journeyman h,i 
the most finished tales 

and the pump-maker mav now understand Ui laws of cloud: front ignorance, likewise, many expose themselves 
pneumatics, and learn the ptinc pics on which their cn- to imminent dangei fi i tins destructive phctiomenon, by 
giueswotk; and every inan, who v obliged to labour for his seeking shelter uud.i Goes, or muh r eondnctoi-, of electri- 
maintenauc tiny hecome a pbilo.sopher, better informed in city in a thundcr-itoini. K ,’n v ir in.' , in this respect, 
the arc i >m of v.\ t utir. and ‘Alir. than the most renowned mav save a multitude of lives. 

■.ages of a:.ti p it». But it is in the k now lcim. i. „f kui.i- Volumes may he w litten on the « vils arising fn»m igno- 

giuv and v . : \i.s that the greatest ailvantag..» a rr- likely rancv, and the subject he i'-ir from exhausted. But 

to at is. ; p; .'i, .id ’W'il-infeimcd persons think 1- not be- there arc some case-, in which i; nui; wrr i, ari advau- 

'.tj’.h thee t.i i ■ a-.'.iv the clouds of ignouani 1 from tage. The A r..i: to n rv lias v.ielv hidden front us the 
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knowledge of future events, and all our prying curiosity j inhaled by the invalids who came to mCn't-t; the aid of the 
is in vain to attain it. Could our anxiety to explore theigod of health. In order, says Viuuvius. to give to tl;o 
secrets of futurity be gratified, we should have little cause to L^tuples the most convenient direction, lelnuu iy to all the 
rejoice in the boon. It would add to our unhappin s, witWr four quarters of the horizon, the architects so c nstmctid 
out affording one real advantage. them as to admit of the statues of the divinity in the .-ella 

Ignorance of the fraud, the chicanery, and vices of the being turned towards the oast, to which quaiUr all those 
world, except so far as is necessary to guard us against the who came to pray or sacrifice likewise bent their regard, 
effects of them, is highly desirable; strong and virtuous When a temple was situated beside a rivei, its priuri}>,il 
minds are grieved at the depravity of the mass of mankind, facade faced the streams; a similtu system was nUo 


but weak ones are apt to he deteriorated by such it mmv- 
ledgk; they sometime*, by frequently contemplating 
vice, lose much of that virtuous honour with which they' at 
first regarded it, and not unfrequently are at length tempted 
to piactise that at w Inch they once shuddered. 

“ Where ignorance I* bliss, 
m ’Tis folly lo be wise.” 

ARCHITECTURAL RECORDS. 

No. 1 — Temples. 

(Continuedfritm page 384 .) 

The most ancient temples were not of great extent. On 
the other hand, some of them were very small. The 
cella was barely laige enough to contain the statue of 
the presiding deity of the temple, and, occasionally, an 
altar in addition. Even in succeeding ages, when the riches 
and power, as well as the taste aud skill, of the Grecian 
states were augmented, this continued in a gieat degree to 
he the case. Their object, in fact, did not render extent 
necessary, since the priests alone entered the cella, aud the 
people assembled without the walls. Exceptions, indeed, 
wet« made in those dedicated to the tutelary divinities of 
towns, or to the supreme gods, and those appiupdated to 
the common use of various communities. This increased 
extent was chiefly displayed in the porticoes surrounding 
the cella, and was again augmented by the perioholos. 

Vitruvius teaches us the peculiar situations arid as¬ 
pects which the Greeks selected fur their temples; but 
there are numerous exceptions to his rules According to 
him, however, the situations were regulated chiefly by the 
nature and characteristics of the various divinities. Thus 
the temples of Jupitrr, Juno, and Minerva, who were 
considered by the inhabitants of many cities as their pro¬ 
tecting deities, were erected on spots sufficiently elevated to 
enable them to overlook the whole town, or, at least, the 
principal part of it. Minei va, the tutelary deity of Athens, 
had her seat on the Acropolis, so that all those who 
came towards the city might behold it while yet afar off. 
The temples of Mercury were ordinarily in the forum, 
or otherwise (like those of Isis and Serapis among the 
Egyptians) in the market. Those of Apollo and Bacchus 
were placed beside the theatres. The temple of Her¬ 
cules was commonly built near the gymnasium, the 
amphitheatre, or circus. Those of Mars, of Venus, and 
of Vulcan, had their place generally without the walls of 
the city, but near the gates. The temples of Ceres were 
likewise placed, in most instances, outside the town, in a 
retired and quiet place, and were visited by few persons 
besides such as were initiated into the mysteries of hci 
worship. The Greeks rarely placed the temples of Vesta 
witboutside the walls; hut, on the couliary, were accus¬ 
tomed to select fur them the most commodious and beauti¬ 
ful sites. The temples of Esenia pi ns, however, were uni¬ 
formly built in the neighbourhood of the towns, on some 
elevated and desirable spot, wlu*ie the pu-e sir might be 


observed with respect to such as were erected beside the 
public ways. Sometimes the particular 8|>ot on wlmli tlm 
temple was erected had been pointed out by a:i oracle or 
presage. In the cities, the houses of the inhabitant.-, 
clustered round the temples: from this observation, how¬ 
ever, we must except the citizens of Sanngra in Ibcotia, 
who separated their dwellings altogether "from the vicinity 
of their temples, which were not allowed to lie contiguous 
to the places where any civic occupations were carried on. 

The form usually given to temples was that of a long 
square. Sometimes, however, the construction was circulai. 
The length of those of the former shape was commonly 
double their breadth, and their cella oidinarily had porticoes 
at the exterior, which sometimes adorned only the ante 
rior facade, sometimes that also of the posterior, and, 
occasionally, were carried round all the four sides. The 
anterior part of the temple, where the porch was con¬ 
st! ucted, and indeed the anterior fayadc, generally was 
denominated by the terms Frons (or “trout”) Anbcmn, 
Prunnos, and Prodomus. The word Pronaos was, how 
ever, diiefly limited to the porch. The posterior divi¬ 
sion, where, as on the opposite side, was an entrance with 
columns, bore the name of Pasticam or Optsthotlomns 
Over the entablature of the columns of both floats mu .i 
pediment. C' 

The principal facades of the txmiplfV were always orna¬ 
mented with an even number of columns; while the side., 
had, generally, an uneven number. The former gave the ap 
pollutions of Tetrastyle, Hexastylc, Octvsty/e, I've., to the 
temple, acccording to the number of columns they contained. 

Tlie ciicular form was by no means common. Tlmst 
j temples rflhc generally covered with a cupola, the height 
of which about equalled the half diameter of the entile 
I edifice. The most celebrated instance of the circular temple 
| is the Pantheon of Rome; which has some peculiarities 
not common to its class. 

Set oral of the very ancient Etruscan temples have an 
oblong shape, or one approaching t.> a perfect square. In 
seveial of the ancient buildings of this character were a:r - 
cases, by which they mounted to the roof. These were co- - 
structed within the walls, by the side of the cut r .inee horn¬ 
ing tlie cella ; and that they might occupy less space, they 
were made winding; staircases of this kind were con¬ 
structed in the temple of Japthr at Olvmpius, in the 
grand temple of Pirstum, and in that of Concord 
Agrigeritum. The Egyptian temples hud a species of 
openings or windows. 

The statue of the divinity, to whom the structure was 
dedicated, was, as may he supposed, tlie most venerated 
and sacred object of the temple, and the must piomiuent 
ornament of the cella. It was, in almost every instance, 
executed by a distinguished artwt, even when destined only 
for a small building. Several ancient authors (:uid, above 
all others, Pausanias) expressly say that they have dis¬ 
covered an abundant number of excellent statues in various 
paTts of Greece, fa the earliest instances, these statues 
were constructed in teira cotta, and wine com:ne«vy 
painted rod ; otheis weie of wood. In succeeding times, as 
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tlip fine nrts advanced, ^ton and bronze were occasion¬ 
ally substituted ; but still more frequently, marble, 
'['lie primitive examples of bronze statues were not cast 
in one single jet, but in separate pieces, afterwards 
loined together. Besides the statue of the presiding deity, 
there were generally others, either in the cella 9 pbronaos, 
or both ; soiuo of which had a special relation to the prin¬ 
cipal figure, while others merely served as ornaments. 

The altar, on which the sacrifices were offered, was 
placed before the statue of tho divinity, a little less elevated 
than it, and turned towards the east. Sometimes a single 


majesty, dignity, awfulness, splendour, and perfection, to the 
Temple of the virgiu goddess of the Greeks. 

This temple is two hundred and twenty-seven feet* in length, 
which (for the purpose of immediate comparison, we men¬ 
tion) is only one foot short of the length from the inside of 
the north door of the principal transopt of St. Paul's, to the 
inside of tho south door of the same transept; one hundred 
uud one feet in width, the width of the nave and aisles 
of St. Paul's on each side of the cupola,between the walls ; 
[and sixty-five feet six inches high, to the-summit of the pe- 
I diment, which is somewhat higher than the bases of the Com- 
oella contained altars raised to several deities, ! pumic order of columns of the second story of St. Paul’s, 

The steps, by ascending which the entrance to the temple j irom the ground. 'I hese general dimensions may serve to 
was approached, were regarded as a very essential part of give some idea of its magnitude; hut its grandeur and sub- 
the whole. They served as a base, and at the same time limity are not the result of its size. Its style is of the 
distinguished the building from any one of a different de- purest Doric order. 

scription. It stands upon a pavement elevated on three steps, and 

Delightful, to the eye of taste, are the mysterious solemn was originally surrounded by forty-six columns, thirty-four 
vistas of an ancient Ktujlish cathedral; grand and majestic feet one inch high ; advanced eight feet in the front of each 
are the ruins of Nerva’afor awfully severe, impulsive, portico, and seventeen on each flank, including the angle 
and overpowering, is the Colosseum of ancient Rome ; j The porticoes were both surmounted by pediments 

elegant is the circular temple of the Sibyl at Tivoli, which j filled with statuary of which gome of the most glorious ten 
graces, with its endless rotunda and sweetly proportioned j nants form that collection at the British Museum, which 

—- — Canova declared was alone worth a journey from Rome to 

see, and whiejt formed an epoch in his style. 

* Statements, however,-vary somewhat respecting its exact 
dimensions. 

{To be continued.) 
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iipoln, the delightful surrounding country; magnificent arc 
the triumphal arches and aspiring columns of imperial Rome ! 

Yet, neither the magnificence of these triumphal struc¬ 
tures, with all their interesting associations; nor the sweet 
proportions of the fane of Tivoli, with the fascinations of its 
scenery; nor the grandeur of the Roman fmiun in its pris¬ 
tine perfection ; nor the majesty of the Colosseum, great in 
mins, and sublime in dust, or filled with the whole popula¬ 
tion of a mighty city, headed by an Augustus, ait- equal in 












No Lii guide to knowledge. 
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STAFFORDSHIRE, angler, who was born in 1593. Stafford is 141 miles from 

, _ London. 

^ TArrORD SHiHE, an inland, county, is so called from J*.urton-upon-Trent, a considerable town, has long been 
Stafford the county town. It is bounded on the soi b by famous for its ale, vast quantities of which arc sent to alt 
Worcestershire, on the west by Shropshire and Cheshire, on parts of the kingdom and abroad. Burton is 12 miles from 
the north by Cheshire, and on the east by Derbyshire. It is Lichfield, 11 from Derby, and 124 from London, 
about 55 miles in length, 35 in breadth, and 150 in cir- Newcastle-under-Lyne, an ancient, populous, and im- 
cumierence. It lies in the province of Canterbury, and in proving town, derives its name from a castle, now in ruios, 
the diocese of Lichfield and Coventry. built in the reign of Henry til., which was called New, to 

In the time of the ancient Britons, this county was distinguisn it from an older castle, which stood at Chestmton, 
chiefly inhabited by the Carnavii j under the Romans, it a village in its neighourhood. It is chiefly noted for its 
was a part of tho district called Flavin Cccsaricnsis ; coal mines and flourishing potteries. This place was fnr- 
during the Saxon Heptarchy , it belonged to the kingdom of merly much noted for a very peculiar custom, which was the 
Mercia. . . . ■ putting the bridle into the mouth of « termagant, or scold, 

'1 he air of Staffordshire, is, in general, pure and healthy, in such a manner as to deprive her of speech for the time, so 
but in the mountainous parts it is sharp and raid. The leading her about the town, till she made signs of her inteni ion 
middle and southern parts of the county are, for the most to keep her tongue in better discipline for the futme, and then 
part, agreeably diversified with wood, arable, and pasture setting her at liberty upon promise of amendment. This 
The great forest of Cank, or £?annock, in the centre, has instrument of salutary correction is still in custody of the 
long been little better than a wide naked waste. The moor mayor of tho town. 

lands of the north are also wild and hilly. The southern this ton, a large village, and much more populous than 
boundaries are distinguished lor their romantic bvautics. many towns, is chiefly noted for its numerous coal pits and 
This county is chiefly noted for its eoal mines and iron ore. iron works, as is also all the country round, including 
There are also quarries of stone, alabaster, and limestone Walsall, Wednesbury, Dudley, Stourbridge, Wolveihaniplon, 
It is also famous for its potteries, its inland navigation, &c. 

founderies, and different branches ot iron trade. Its mines Wolverhampton, a large and populous town, is noted for 
of coal and iron are rich and extensive. The seat of the its manufactures of Japan ware and locks. The p;ui-<h of 
Potteries, so noted for earthenware and china, is near New- Wolverhampton is nearly 30 miles in cinuit, in nliiih me 
castle-under-Lyne, extending in a line of villages for about comprehended 17 villages. It is f> miles fiom Walsall, II 
10 miles. from Birmingham, and 130 fiom London, by way of Bu- 

The coal mines ore mostly abundant in the moorlauds, mingham, and 124 by w ay of WaLall. 
and tho neighbourhood of Newcastle-under-Lyue, and also About 7 miles from Wolverhampton is the small town of 
about Walsall, Bilston. Wolverhampton, Dudley, and Wed- Brcwood, noted for its grammar school. Amongst other 
nesbury.* • eminent men educated at this school were Richard Hurd, 

Staffordshire is divided into 5 hundreds, in which are I late Bishop of Worcester, and Sir Edward Lytt/uton, 
city (Lichfield), 21 market towns, and 181 parishes. Its Bart. 

chief rivers are the Trent, Sow, Dove, Tame, and Chur- Tamworth, an ancient and improving town, is divided 
net. into two parts by the river T a me. The western part Mauds 

' Its principal towns are, Lichfield, Stafford, Wolver- in Staffordshire, and the eastern in Warwickshire. This 
hampton, Walsall, Burton-upon-Trent, Stone, Tamworth, place was formerly the royal residence of the kings of 
Leek, Ncwcastlc-under-l.yne, Hltoxeter, Ciicadle, Eccles- Mercia There is n giammar rchool, founded by Queen 
hall, Penkridge, and Hugely. Elizabeth, and a fine, hospital, founded by Mr. Huy, 

Lichfield is a neat and well-built city, situated in a valley who was the founder of Guy's Hospital, in the 
about 3 miles couth of the Trent, and is divided into two >i trough of Southwark. Mr. Guy was a bookseller, in 
parts, which run into that river. It is both a town and London, and sou of a lighterman in Horselyduwn, South- 
county of itself, containing a jurisdiction of about 12 miles wark. lie represented Tamworth in parliament, and it was 
in circumference, and, jointly with Coventry, forms the see the place of his mother’s nativity. It is 117 miles front 
of a bishop. This city suffered greatly in the civil wars; London. 

Lord Brooke, commander of the parliamentary forces, was Stone, a considerable town, is situated on the north bank 
shot while besieging it, in 1048. The cathedral, which >f the river Trent, on the high road from London to Chester, 
was first built about the year 300, has been several times By the means of the Trent this place communicates with all 
rebuilt and enlarged ; and it is now considered one of the the great inland navigations in the kingdom. It is populou 
noblest Gothic structures in England. It is chiefly noted as and well provided with inns. It is 140 miles from London, 
the birth-place of the celebrated Dr. Samuel Johnson, the This town is said to have been founded by Wulfere, king of 
great moralist and lexicographer, whose father was a book- Mercia. 

seller here, and had more than once been chief magistrate ; Uttoxctcr , a large and populous town, is seated on tho 

Ashmole, a celebrated antiquary, and the founder of a river Dove, among pastures, excellent for breeding and fat- 
famous library at Oxford; and Bishop Newton, the author ening cattle. Its market, which is by far the largest in 
of a “ Dissertation on the Prophecies,” were also among its his part of the kingdom, is particularly noted for corn, 
natives. cattle, sheep, butter, and cheese. Uttoxeter is 16 miles from 

Stafford, tho county town, is situated on the river Sow. Lichfield, 19 from Derby, and 137 from London. 

In Doomsday-book it is called a city, but it does not appear Ecclcshall, a small, but neat town, is situated about 7 
to have beeniincorporated before the reign of King John, miles from Stafford. Here is a castle, a seat of the Bishop 
It is noted as the birth-place of Isaac Walton, the celebrated it Lichfield and Coventry. The opulent and interesting 

district, called the Potteries, extends about 10 miles in 
length, and about a mile and a half in breadth, in which are 
Pronounced Wedgeberry. found clays of great variety in colours and texture. It 
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is from this district that we receive all our beautiful 
china. The Potteries are in the vicinity of Ncwcastle-under- 
Lyno. _ n 

Tutbury , once a place of great note, about 4 miles from 
Burton-upon-Trent, is now fallen into decay. It was for¬ 
merly famous for its castle, w hich is now in ruins. 1 utbiiry 
Castle is seated upon a very commanding eminence. This j 
edifice, before its demolition by Henry III., was of great) 
extent and strength. Several of its towers remain, trom j 
which are extensive prospects. It was in this castle that i 
Mary, Queen of Scots, was confined in the reign of 
Queen Elisabeth. Here resided the noted Ann Moure, a 
poor woman, who pretended to have lived four years and a [ 
half without eating and drinking. By the perseverance of' 
some incredulous gentlemen, this woman was iound to be a 
great impostor. A. I). 1813. j 

Walsall, is a very considerable town, about 6 miles from j 
Wolverhampton. It is particularly noted for bridle-bits, 
stirrups, and other hardware for saddlers. At the distance 
of about a mile from this town is Bentley Hall, now a j 
farm-house, the ancient seat of Colonel Lane, remarkable | 
for entertaining Charles II., after the battle of Worcester, 
from whence Mrs. Lane conveyed him to the sea-side. It is 
HR miles from London. 

Chenille, a smalltown, consisting of one principal and 
four smaller streets, is situated on the confines of the Moor¬ 
lands, at the intersection of the roads from Newcastlc-undv- 
J.ync to Ashbourn, and from Uttoxetcr to Leek. Near the 
town is an extensive copper founder)’, belonging to the Duke 
of Devonshire, and the Cheadle brass-wire company’s works, 
belonging to F. Patten, Esq. It is also noted for its tnanu- 
factnje of tape, anti coals of an excellent quality. At about 
4 miles distance from Cheadle are the remains of the 
ancient castle of Alvoton, and at about 5 miles are the 
noble ruins of C’roxden Abbey, founded by Bertram de Ver- 
don. Cheadle is 12 miles from llttoxeter, Leek, and Stone, 
12 from Newcastle and Ashbourn, 1/5 from Stafford, and 
147 from Iondon. 

Leek is situated in a mountainous part of the country, called 
the Mom lands, on the river Churnet. It is chiefly noted for 
its manufacture of thrown-silk, of bandana, and other hand¬ 
kerchiefs, of ribands, and silk-twist, and of cotton. The 
neighbouring bills abound with coal mines, from one of 
which issues a salt spring. Leek is 155 miles from 
London. 

I'enkridye, a small town in the central part of the 
county, is seated on the river Penk, from which it takes its 
name. This town was formerly large and populous, hut is 
now greatly reduced. There was once a monastery. It is 
130 miles fiom London. 

Runely, a neat and well-built town, is noted for its ma- 
nufactnic of hats and lelts. It is near the inland naviga¬ 
tion, which forms so extensive a chain of internal communi¬ 
cations between all the principal rivers in England. It is 
126 miles from London. 

Among the most distinguished persons, natives of this 
county, were, Eduard Lrujk , author of the “ Critica 
Sacra Dr. Gilbert Shtldon , Archbishop of Canterbury ; 
.Sir Thomas Lyttleton, the great lawyer; and Dr. Wil¬ 
liam Gifford, Archbishop of Hhcims, Duke and Peer of 
France. 

Population of the Chief To 


Lichfield . <> 199 

Stafford. (5,998 

Wolverhampton 21,,' C! 
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Walsall, and parish . 15,066 

Newcastle-under-1 .yue. 8,192 

Burton-upon-Trent, and parish . 6,988 

Stone, and parish . 7,808 

Tam worth, and parish . 7,182 

Uttoxeter, and parish . .. 4,864 

Leek, and parish . 10,780 

Cheadle, and parish .. 4,119 

Kccleshall. 1,285 

Penkridge. 2,351 

Hugely, and parish . 3,161 


This county sends 17 members to parliament; viz., 4 tor 
the county; 2 for Lichfield; 2 for Newcastle-under- Lyne ; 
2 for Stafford ; 2 for Stoke-upon-Tront (a new borough) ; 
2 for Tam worth ; 1 for Walsall (a new borough); and 2 foi 
Wolverhampton (a new borough). 

ahchitecturaL records. 

No. 1 — Temples, 

(Contiinud fmm page 392.) 

A contemplation uml examination of this wonderful struc¬ 
ture, in all its bearings, would occupy too much space; 
and we will proceed to an examination of the principles of 
the style and elements of the sacred architecture of the 
Greeks; another fine example of which is the temple of 
Jupiter I’anellinins, in the, i.Hand of Eyina, which was 
recently discovered by Messrs Cockerell, jun., Foster, Linkh, 
Baron Haller, and others: than which discovery of Grecian 
architecture and sculpture, none of modern times can 
he considered as more extraordinary, or more interesting and 
important to the history of art. 

The inhabitants of the island of Egina were the first Eu¬ 
ropean Greeks who became considerable for their intelligence 
in maritime traffic. Pausanias relates, that soon after the 
return of the Herac.lida; into Peloponnesus, the Kginotans 
had much commerce in Greece. /Elian, Strabo, and other 
authors, believe that the builders of this beautiful temple 
were the first among the Greeks who brought coined money 
into use. 

The power of the Eginctans was destroyed, after a short 

t brilliant career,by the Athenians, in the time of Pericles, 
who drove them from their island, and annihilated their 
wealth and power. 

The sculptures or this fine temple are now at Munich, 
and are the property of the Prince Royal of Bavaria. They 
were discovered under tl.a fragments of its architecture, 
where they had hern concealed from the rapacious conquer¬ 
ors of Greece for a period of nearly two thousand yeArs. 
They have been united, and the very few parts of them 
which were deficient restored, at Rome, by Thorwald'sen, 
the celebrated Danish sculptor. 

Mr. Cockerell, in his excellent paper on these sculptures, 
published in the 12th No. of the Journal of Science and 
Arts, says, “ But wlmt may he considered of still greater 
interest, and that which renders the discovery of the first 
importance to architecture as well as to archaiology is, 
that they afford us a complete example of the great historical 
compositions of entire statuary, with which the Greeks en- 
tiehed the pediments of their temples; a species of repre¬ 
sentation hitherto unknown to us, and which far exceeds, 
in scale and splendour of effect, any which the moderns have 
attempted : for the greatest efforts of art hitherto cmoloved 
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in the grand pictures (the stila machinoso) of the Italians, | indebted for the purest ami tins hot o.inon.s „f au-hiioo 
cannot vio with compositions of this nature, any more than 
the materials by which both were effected can be compared 
together.” 

The style of these sculptures, however, is mannered, 
and possesses no variety of expression. ‘‘ A smile is seen 
on nil the mouths, like that of an opera-dancer ; the cheeks 
are hollowed ; the lips are thick; the nose is short, hut an- [entered hut hy tl 


lure that the world has ever seen. 

The /'.’/>/;■'mo temples were remarkable i the number 
and disposition «• t (he columns contained in the M-wi.d en¬ 
closures w itliin the wa!h. The little c ellar , 1 'ej e !ie,| !■!<,. 
nothing hut a little .stable or lodging eT the -a- n d .i.ti.u il 
to whom the budding was cnitsc ct ated. Tie's 


a . mo i r 


gular and prominent; the eyes are protruded,” probably for 
effect; “ the forehead is flat and retiring; and the chin is 
remarkably long and rather pointed ; the hair and drapery 
are arranged with the greatest precision. 

“ The Btyle of the architecture is pure and beautiful, and 
its order a grand and chaste Doric. In it we find a vety 
remarkable and very ancient example of the practice which 
prevailed among tho Creeks, of painting their sculptures; 
for the style and execution of the colours of the temple prove 
that they cannot be of any other date than the original 
construction. 

“In order to relieve the statues, the tympanum of [joining, 
the pediment was of a clear light blue : large portions of tho 
colour were still seen on the fragments,” .says Mr. Nmirho, 

“as we raised them from the ground. The moulding, both 
over and under the cornice, was painted ; the leaf was red 
and white, and the superior moulding of the cornice was 
painted in encaustic ; the colours, being on marble, and 
more exposed, had long disappeared ; but the relief in which j 
tlm part so covered was found indicated very perfectly its 
outline." 

The Kginctans formed a school of sculpture, as 
afterwards did the Corinthians ; who, however, may per-- 
haps be considered to have surpassed them in point of 
merit. 

The inhabitants of Corinth were very early distinguished 
for their riches and their maritime force, hew situations 
are more favourable for commerce than that of Corinth ; and 
llomcr and Thucydides frequently gave Corinth the epithet 
of opulent. 

The genius and inclination of the Corinthians led them 
rather to cultivate commerce, and the peaceful arts, than 
military enterprises. Satisfied with gaining wealth by 
honourable means, they next sought to enjov it with taste, 
and gave themselves up to the luxuries and refinements which 
their opulence afforded them. They applied themselves also 
to render their city the most beautiful and magnificent of ; to their di-cases, I've., but .tl > to 

/I I 1 . I • . . 1*1. ' L t ' * .. m.1. _! n»..., ■» 4 1 . . . i >. I 


-ts ; and it is cuiioti. to .>b. 


confined mi l unpretending this he.ut, or kernel, of tie- si. n- 
ture, if ve mav so espic-s it, is, when computed with ib.- 
magnificent porticoes - m.i pnlieriil in size, piopoi liens, mid 
often in style likewise. Obelisks and colons il statu, , e.ctc 

ordinarily pi iced hi foie the < ntianee. These .. .vnne- 

tiines preceded l»v alle\s of sphinxes, or lions, of innne-.-sc 
size. Near the gates weie elected two ma-s'-s of a 
pyramidal foiin : these wire often coveted with Inn 
phic hassi-ielievi. A Coihel, scooped out ill (he shape 
ot a gorge, was the only substitute for the ent.diluP ie, 
whether to the gate itself, or to the two loitv inri es rid 
No pediment, or shape of to,if, taleih-it-d with 
the horizontal line of the jd.iltonu above, ulinc it is pi >- 
habit; the piiist.s often passed the in.dil, a-ci id;.' ■ i i tin- 
usage ol the country. Hue they had ali.'iidant opp.ii.iM 
ties lor making, under a lu-autilul si.s, those a-tiu,- in • .1 
observations w hich neeupieil so eoie-idei.ib'e ,i | o. ot :h ii 
thoughts. Thus ovo.ylhing about ,ni t'.gvjtim i i, 

calculated to excite wonder and a set. ,.| ,n,i- j j 

garitic obclvks, columns, and pyramid.-. Vitiemt- ... 

le.ss ranges of lofty columns witluu—tie- hi.-:-.;’\ do, , ■...I 
robed piiests—all combined to v.o.ne a 1. i. d o’ - i....u. . 
eliarm, wliieh the miuistcis ol a film n-b'ion l.m a w II 
how to convert to their own advantage. 

1 he varieties ol temples among the /i’o •;/«/«< wen- nirne- 
rous ; whereof those hunt hy the Lings, .V,- , e mv - it -.1 |. v 
the augurs, and wherein toe cm o isi-s ,.f n r :• ..■ a , n- ■< ot 
latly performed, wi re held (specially n.uili\ <1 ton :i: t • • t 
tion. Tlio-c which wete not cottsi i i.iie.l w. 1 ; c.nl-.! /'•/ , ; 
those little temples whiili wa-ri round, .,i- i... t. . i, c-i,. 
denominated .Kdiciihf ; and llieopeii Sr-i’f.r ( 'In i 

edifices, consecrated to paiticulai mv tins ol ti.iir v. n - 
ship, icceivod tiie nanus of fan i, hi ■ I ■ lulu.i. 

The Homan-, in point of fai t, appi-ir to have .epdone all 
other nations ill tesoecl to the iitliiibi l id lio-ii temples. 
Tltey not onlv erected them to then go.I-., lo then intnes, 


then 


Greece, and spared nothing to accomplish it. Corinth was 
filled with temples, palaces, theatres, porticoes, and a vast 
number of other structures, as commendable for the rarity of 
the marbles employed in tfieir construction, as tor the ele¬ 
gance of their architecture. These magnificent edifices wete 
moreover enriched with an infinite number of columns and 
statues of the most precious materials, and executed hy the 
hands of the most famous masters. Luxury, opulence, and 
effeminacy, displayed themselves in every part of Corinth. 
She was, without exception, the richest and most voluptuous 
city that could be found in all Greece. 

The invention of the Corinthian order is explained in the 
article on architecture, but of the sacred architecture of the 


■rt«| 


viols and ih-ii 


even in theii life-time: ln-tinccs w lieu of we iiif-l with in 
medals, inscription., and other monuments. 

The temple of Jrru\ttlt ’it was similar in ils plan lo tic 
Tii/u ninrit'. The iitM tmuph; was begun In ,S'uA/v. n>, 
about die year of the woild '-’l | !*'2, and, a- coiding to .. 
rlimn ilom-ihe fori! Chii-st I < > 1 'd , and wi.lini.hed in e: >. ■ 
years (imat mistakes have been ('(•iiiinitt•-<! i-- } ■ • -1ii • • d .- 
dimeiisioi.s of tins building, by i onf uuding tin- et.iV. 
m ,t lira I deset iption hy Kzekiel with the pl.iin a< < ..mil t ii i ■■ 
in the hooks of Kings and Chtonicles, to 'il uli we hi : l • 
direct the attention of our readers. 

The »■ couil temple of Jerusalem w.i-. limit hy t ! e .)■ ■■ - 
after 11-fir return from the Babylonish captivity, mul* i the 


inhabitants of Corinth we have little left to guide us. These ! inspection amljinflucnee of Zeiubbabel, tin ir gov-,;, ,r, m i 

arc ruins of a grand and solemn temple of the Doric order ; j of Jodma, the high-priest, with the leave and enc-n e e- 

its style is of an early period, as the shortness of the columns j mint of ( ynis, the I’eisian emptier, to v, imm .imie.i 
with the great height and form of the architectmc elearlv | was now become a tnbiitary kingdom lb., triple ua- 
prove. The proportions of its columns and the capitil- [ plundered and profaned hy Autif hu* /./ '/'/< ' ('-'ho 

are nearly similar to those at Ptesttim, while the grace- | also caused the public worship m it to u.i.'t, and 
ful form of its echinus, and its gieat projection, have I afterwards purified by Jin/"* i/’-ii elm n- 

a very striking appetiranee. To the sacred arcliitecitiie! Muted the divine worship ; and , aft< r having stood fn ■■ him- 

of the Greeks, as exhibited in their various temples, we ate j died years, it was icbuilt Ijv ffnwl , with .t n..igni:i- 
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ceiirc approaching to that of Solomon. Tacitus calls 
it invumsie opulent ice templum, and Josephus says, 
it was tho most astonishing structure lie had ever seen, 
a-, well on account of its architecture as its magnitude, avid 
likewise the richness and magnificent'® of its various parts, 
and the. reputation of its sacred appurtenances. I his 
temple, which llerod began to build about sixteen years 
before the birth of Christ, and so far completed in nine 
years and a half ns to be fit for divine service, was at length 
destroyed bv the lb mans, on the same month and day of the 
month on which Solomon's Temple was demolished by the 
Babylonians. 

The Indian temples, or pagodas, are sometimes of pro¬ 
digious size. We shall treat of them more at large in a 
separate article. 

We may ictuark, in conclusion, that nothing is more 
coinnioiilv found on ancient medals, and particularly those 
of the Homans, than representations, some of them very 
exact, of dilTcicnt temples. 


RIOdHAPIlY OF Sill IIOBF.IIT PEEL, HART., M P. 

1(1 I’lll.SKNT.VTIV l£ I'Otl T A M WORTH , 

IN MAI-l’OIU)S 111 HP. 

Tins distil oiisliod statesman and senator is the eldest 
son of the la «* Sir Robert l'eel, whose memoir we have 
given at page ■ II, in a former number of the •* The (iuidi 
to Knowledge ;” and we now proceed, agreeably to our pro¬ 
mise, to giu- Mime account of his son. 

Sir Hobcil was horn about the year 17fW, when his mo¬ 
ther was j< t under 1'.) years of age, she having been married 
toll late father at only 17; but thou'h young, this lady 
•.sod (pialilicatioiis often wanting in persons of riper 
years; and, no doubt, was capable of fulfilling the office of a! 
iiiatiou: her fiiM-born son, whose life we air: about to re-j 
.can into the world under the favom able auspices of 
P •nlal ortb and virtue, parents who weie not h ss soli- I 
ciious to watch and iltivatc the germinating genius on itsj 
tit -1 appearance, th< they bad been to succour and nourish, 
the bodily growth and strength of their ill'-'piing while in in-j 
fiinev. 

Sir Robert may, therefore, be supposed to have bad all! 
the advantages that birth could all’ord ; his father, a mauoij 
consummate prudence and sound judgment; his mother, a : 
lidv of gieat diseietioii, and in thchloomut youth,and tlieirj 
station in life affluent and highly respectable ! 

< beat care w as taken by both parents ii n education 

of (heir son ; tin* father's instructions wt given with 

an earnest I Lie nr/e,'* as lira nine him in that hoiunirubl 
capacity; and allowing tm maternal feeling, thedutieioi 
the imrserv wcie not lc,s stii.-tly performed ; in that ie- 
.spect, we may speak of Sii Rolurt, as Pic (lid of the 
( Iraeehii, (- that tlicv were educated non tom in y.cinio, 
y it inn in senmmc mains J 

We are informed that Sir Robert was placed at the 
Rihool at Harrow, but the foundation tied ba.-.is of bis edu¬ 
cation are supposed to have no other architect than Id- l'a- 

• line nee, a Latin aphorism, signifying, /)> . ciiiph.it<c.iliy 

mid caine-tly requiring attention to a pai tKiii.u thing 

t tii <n r/nt, hi others and famous politiciansW. , (/l ,y 

/I'.oiir. 

I Not mom on tho lirca-t nr on the lap, ih.m hy the e on•, i>a- 
tion or speech of the mother. 


ther, and & more able and more attentive one than he waa 
could not have been found : and, perhaps, more equally 
anxious to commence the undertaking well, and so zealous 
for its success, for, in such a work, who can act exactly in 
loco parentis i* philanthropy never stretched human kind¬ 
ness to that length ! 

From school. Sir Robert was removed to Oxford, and 
became a gentleman commoner of Christ Church, which 
college, by the excellent management of Dr. Cyril Jackson, 
was eminently calculated to form and finish the gentleman 
as well as the scholar, and to fix those principles that sustain 
i (inn veneration for our holy religion and the stability of 
j tlm state. Under ibis discipline. Sir Robert was tutored 
and formed, as well as many other eminent characters, to 
fill and adorn tho offices of public life. The inodoof study, 
and the choice of books in this college, were judiciously 
adapted to the purposes intended. Upon taking his degrees, 
Sir Robert greatly distinguished himself, and gave an 
earnest of the abilities by which lie has since become so con¬ 
spicuous. It is rather remarkable that almost all the emi¬ 
nent men of the present day were noted for early display of 
talent while at the University. 

Having passed through the college with so much credit 
and applause, it was natural enough to expect the honour 
that followed, on the first occasion that offered, on the 
death of Sir William Dolben, representative in Parliament 
for the University of Oxford, who had filled that honourable 
j station nearly 40 years; tho Speaker of the House of Com¬ 
mons had succeeded him, but being shortly after called up to 
the Upper House of Peers, by the title of Lord Colchester, 
Sir Robert Reel was chosen in his place ; and he had not long 
been elected to this high trust, before he was appointed to an 
ollice of the first dignity and consequence, that of Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, a post which, in consequence 
of the distracted and agitated state of that country, required, 
and still requires, the utmost vigilance, foresight, and activity. 

While Sir Robert remained in Ireland, he acquitted 
himself with impartiality and energy, but with every de¬ 
gree of leniency that was compatible with tho preserva¬ 
tion of government and the security of property, so far as it 
could be done without encouraging idleness ; he relieved the 
peasantry, and endeavoured to ameliorate their condition; 
and when the failure of the crops, and the disorganized state 
of the country, had brought on disease and famine, he set to 
work his own active benevolence and all the means of his 
official influence to alleviate the general distress. On bis 
return {torn Ireland, Sir Robert was rewarded by the ap- 
piamre of his Sovereign and his country, for the able and im¬ 
partial performance of tbc duties that had been confided to 

i- and, on tbc retirement of Lord Sidmouth, he became 

Secretary of State, and it is well known with what pro- 
pi icty and diligence he has conducted the business of that 
exalted oific.e; but which he since relinquished on account 
of u change in the Ministry, to the regret of even his politi¬ 
cal oppoiu nts. 

While Sir Robert remained in office, he projected and 
eariied into execution some of the most important improve¬ 
ments that had ever been suggested, particularly in the po¬ 
lice department, both with respect to the magistracy, and 
lie whole pirse comitatns; instead of the Firmer ineffi- 
. it-ill guardians of the public safety, he instituted a force of 
abb bodied men for the protection of the peace and pro¬ 
perty of the people; and so well was the plan arranged, 

* lint by dav as well as by night, the streets and highways 


In the place, or instead of s parent. 
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' arc now preferred in perfect order; and depredations on 
persons and property are effectually prevented. The sti¬ 
pendiary magistrates were also put upon abetter foundation; 
their salaries made adequate to their stations, and sufficient 
to engage the services of talented individuals: nor did lie 
iorget the miserable condition of those who, having offended 
against the laws of their country, were doomed to expiate 
f heir crimes in the gloomy dungeon of a prison and the la¬ 
bour of a mill} his benevolence beamed through these dark 
recesses, and demonstrated to those who had deviated, that 
reclamation was more the desire of his heart than retribu¬ 
tion. In the exercise of patronage, Sir Robert always made 
wealth and merit the chief criteriona in the choice of persons 
on whom to confer the favour of his influence. 

Sir Robert's retirement from office was caused by the op¬ 
position. in Parliament to the arrangement of the Civil List, 
in consequence of which the Premier, his Grace the Duke 
of Wellington, also resigned, and a new ministry was 
formed, under the auspices of Earl Grey, a nobleman of 
considerable talent and long political experience. Sir Ro¬ 
bert has been attached to the Duke of Wellington, not only 
hy political opinion and circumstances of state, but also by 
private family and friendship, having whilu in Ireland con¬ 
tacted a close intimacy with the Wellesleys, the Duke's re¬ 
lations in that country. 

On the accession to office of the new ministers under Earl 
Grey, forming what is technically called a Whig Adminis¬ 
tration, file question of parliamentary reform became a 
subject of agitation, more energetic than it had ever before 
appeared to be among the people; and as the members of 
bis Majesty's Government wore mostly composed of gentle¬ 
men who had formerly advocated the right of the people to 
this restoration of their political privileges, they could not 
avoid taking up tbs subject as a ministerial measure, without 
exasperating the people by an apparent defection from prin¬ 
ciple; neither is it fair to suspect their sincerity on the sub¬ 
ject, independent of their eagerness to possess themselves of 
power and emoluments : doubtless they felt the deep respon¬ 
sibility which they bad incurred towards the country at large, 
by taking office, subject to previous declarations of reform, 
and the dangers of a change in the representative system 
so large as that which (if they attempted any) must be ac¬ 
complished. 

Sir Robert Peel, with sentiments of great veneration for 
the constitution and welfare of the state, and the inviolabi¬ 
lity of its institutions, felt alarmed at the bold innovation 
which tlie scheme of tho Ministers seemed to introduce, and 
therefore he opposed the progress of a measure, which he 
thought was begun in precipitancy, impelled by clamour, 
and likely to be conducted with danger, in the bands of 
imbecility, since it was possible that they might let slip the 
reins of government, and, like Phaeton, suffer the chariot of 
state to fall into desti notion by setting Are to the combusti¬ 
bles that faction was ready to apply, and which bad been 
actively introduced into the popular circles by incendiaries j 
of no small ability and reckless determination. Hut no 
sooner was it become expedient, and indeed unavoidable, 
to carry the plan into action, than Sir Robert, with that 
promptitude which distinguishes a real patriot, determined 
to acquiesce with t|»e decision of his country ; and laying 
aside all party feelings, or sensations of disappointment, to 
throw all his influence and example into that scale which 1 
appeared best suited to favour the political welfare of the 
people, and the integrity of the empire. 

The conduct of Sir Robert Peel in the present Reformed 
Parliament, we may venture to say, has met with unquali¬ 
fied approbation, from ail ranks of people; and bis disin¬ 


terested magnanimity with respect to the conduct of Minis- 
ters upon Irish affairs, particularly that Minister who fills 
the pffice that he (Sir Robert Peel) oace held, may have a 
parallel, but never was exceeded by any statesman in any 
age or country. 

In the “ Guide to Knowledge" we do not profuss to dis¬ 
cuss questions of a political nature; it is our business to 
instruct, if we can, and give such lessons as may afford 
information to our readers, in the sciences of moral and 
social duties, and, for that purpose, we hold forth examples 
of biographical excellency, as worthy of praise and imita¬ 
tion; with this design, and for no other purpose, we direct 
our attention to the subject of this memoir still before our 
eyes, and on tlie theatre of public lift?, a life we are con¬ 
fident that never will be tarnished for want of private virtue, 
and which, standing on such a foundation, is not likely to 
be overthrown by any political flood or tempest. Sir 
Robert is now in the prime of life, on whom his count)y 
fixes a steady eye; lie stands high in her opinion of his 
honesty as a statesman; and if a virtuous education am’ 
honourable susceptibility are sure guarantees of integrity 
and constancy, the country will not be deceived. 


OF METEORS AND THE PM*IDS 

The word meteor signifies some body flouring in the air 
above us; and meteors are compounded of vapours and 
exhalations. The former of these aie aqueous pai tides, and 
the latter particles of various kinds of matter which me eon- 
tinually being carried off from the main stocks m hodi< ., 
and floated upward by the air. 

The air itself is divided into three different legions, the 
upper stratum of the highest of which is calculated lo be 
nearly fifty miles above the level of the caitli. Of these 
three regions, or distinct strata of air, the highest is the 
lightest, coldest, and most subtle, and the lowest the heavi¬ 
est, warmest, and most dense. This is easily conceivable 
when we remember that all the lower stiata have to bear 
the weight and pressure, and are consequently condensed by 
all those above them. A column or pillar of air—for so any 
square portion of it may fairly be considered, one foot 
square is calculated—upon the supposition of the height 
which we have stated the atmosphere to be considered—to 
weigh no less than 2,1(10 pounds. A man of the ordinary 
average height and size is considered to present, in his entire 
person, about fourteen square feet of surface lo the atmo¬ 
sphere. A bigger man of course presents a still more con¬ 
siderable surface ; but a man who presents exactly the above 
surface to tho atmosphere sustains an atmospheric pressure 
of no less than 30,2 10 pounds! A weight so enormous as 
this, if bearing upon a man in any one direction, would 
completely pulverize him : bow he is enabled not only to 
move under it without pain or difficulty, but even without 
being conscious of its influence, we have elsewhere shown. 
This air, which is so subtle and so ponderous, which though 
invisible to our organs of sight is not only material but 
reducible, arid frequently is reduced into its constituent 
gases, this air, when violently agitated, becomes what wa 
call wind. Relative to the theory of the winds many errors 
have been committed, and much absurdity has been 
broached; yet the observation of some of the very com- 
luone.-t occurrences of life would, if a little attention went 
bestowed upon them, serve to render the true theory oer 
foctlv intelligible and convincing. 
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On! readers nuiBt of course remember that, when speak- form a philosophical acquaintance with the theory of the' 
hi.' <)! fluids. At explainer!, that a bi.ily specifically lighter winds. 

than a fluid into which it i-> plung'd will float in that The winds,like the globe itself, have foui great divisions, 

fluid. We explained the law of n iliual philosophy hv vv'hicli and are named after those great divisions of the earth 
ihi- iuvruiahlv oc' iu . ■ > fully, that we need not now repeat whence they proceed. The easterly wind traverses the arid 
it. Heating the < 1 < t.u!-. el th'it law in their niii.ds, let < or and scantily-watered continent of Asia, and is therefore ex* 
tenth is now itind. ihin tiHenitoi. to that simple and yet eeedingly dry ; while the westerly wind which blows across 
delightlul ile,!'. i, il l i i wn liieside. Why is it that there the great Atlantic Ocean is usually charged with, rains, 
i* a ci.iistnnt up.'.aid -h air trom the room through the J which it collects in its course. The northerly wind arises 
rhirun y Sm .! e, nil ul it nt least which leallv ascends I in the Frozen Zone, and is consequently the coldest and 
int.. t!,e Him..-pilin', i- in luct air heaiid, and, of course, j most hiting of the four; while the southerly wind, which 
vi i\ ! r ;i'nil/ i a 11 l.eil . 'f l.i* visible panicles of Mimic are j rises in the Torrid Zone, and passes over countries scorched 
in I'Oin-d - in' .me paitiilos ot the cou>imu-d fuel, and j by the veitical influence of the sun, is, contrariwise, ti>o 
tn-mcli m In ii iiiilii,c/l through the wimle liuily oi lEiug | wannest and most genial. Invalids find their feelings and 
i in flu *1 air they also line with it, yet i hey very so in, in, their health greatly and sensibly affected by these different 

IV i, rii'iin again sepaiated fmui it, and visible or invisible, j winds and by their various degrees, 

iiicoulino ,m they me imli\iilnnlly more or less minute. 

Win i, a l ie i-i firsi Indited, it heats and laiefies the nil 
vi )'ii h e. immeiii.iti ly above it. That air, in idiedieneo to 
the law which we have aheadv alluded to, of the rite ol 
t il, ■ ■ **'i I ■■dies, heeiimes lareficd as it is heated, and rises as 
it 1 o con e, lari 1'i'd ; ami as quickly as it lises fioin the 
cliimnev in n imelii'd .state, its place is supplied by the 
cniiii'i, .ii ii ihei.ee deiisi r, air limn the apmiuieut heneath. 

'I In-, an i in il- t hi n in relied, ii .cent's, anil is replaced by 
• r!.. i ..ii, in..I so in perpeuinl succession, as long as the 
file is l.e-.l ill - mill thus there 
c-iile 1 , nt ; ii limn the .ip.utmeiit 

account 1 1.eve me pmhahly linlt-a-doitMi lheumatisms and 
tict'iaels ime-’lt by the lire-side for one which is Con 

tlfieti il not doors 


Colossus of Rhodes. —This gigantic statue was es¬ 
teemed one of the seven wonders of the world; it was 
seventy cubits high, and a ship with all its sails might pass 
between its legs. It was thrown down by an earthquake 
about two hundred ypars before Christ; and when the Sara 
ecus became masters of this island, in 6f)5, they broke il in 

i- a perpetual draught, as it is a,,d 000ca " ,e, \' vore ,,>aticd wUh 1,rass - } l[u,d ™ 

ct up the Chimney, on which a'so was lametta for its commerce, and Us naval power. 
1 ■ It ,s laios form, the basis ot the maritime reyulations of mo¬ 

dem Europe. The air of this Eland is good, and the toil 
fertile, but badly cultivated. 


Thevi'iv ' :t':.i' i"uim's w hie h pmdnce the ill aught of air up Da m i etta.—'T his city, which is on the east of Rosetta, 
i liiim.i y, in tin- i'iiii .i' of those laigei draughts which wc call! and contains 2.5,000 inliabitants, was very famous in the 


wind*, and he h lill the outspread sails of the seaman’s 
vessi I with a i'i. Tenuis bieepo, or rage in the tempest at 
sen, in in the :.Ii i!i tioviua Luuirane on shore. The origi¬ 
nal call-.' o| that v. ill motion of the uir which vve think of 
an v not il . it ihr an in certain pm timis of the atmosphere 

being i: m In at. d, mi ..mit of being at the time uudirthe 

lUom i■■■ t< iidhii'nce id the .son’s lavs, lends upwaids, 

mid u, ii pi .ci.i by the dense air imm :u mud which rushes 
in: tin. in it. loin is nil,iced l>y tin denser neighbotiiing 
at , .mil thus 11 : !'i .'t c.inentsot ail me established. The 
ica-.'m whv the winds me not o/icons tending upwards, and 
1 1 oiii no | ■ i cisc s; ot. is. that the rot at in v mot ion of the earth | 
hmenth the -mi i-; c instantly presenting .t new surface to j 
be ,n ted iijiun. This is easily tendered intelligible by oh- j 

ecu ii,.; that ...i thing of the foimei kind is actually per-1 

petn illv oici.i lino iju'i the w li< >!o equatorial circle. Ibis' 
cude is pei |. 'n d!v | u . ntiog itself to the influence of the 
nut, and me. id r !\ ii.on this bell the rarefied air is enn- 
stai'tiy ii-ii't.', a. ,1 n, place is being as constantly supplied 
by a i:;• 1 1 ol ,:e! it an from the noitli and sou Ii p .Its ; 
whidi is the in ist .. , 1 ’pl. te explanation of the “ tiade 
winds." ’Il>..‘i- v..n* -. hoviviM, do ii.it seem to pioceed 
diicctlfi f.om the I...,ih ..:,il -.uitli. This is ow h.g to the 

daily rotato-v ... d Mo I'Uth ea-twmd; which gives 

the in-itli wind the app'm '.nee , f living noith-easterly, and 
the south wind that ot hdn; i ntb-orisK lv. 

The nheme violence ol rh' .c mods which we call tem¬ 
pests ami lintiiettnes, is pidi iMj paitly owing to some vety 
simj'e d'oa.ict l agency, tvhu It, howcvei. is as yet unas- 
certaiiid, In vvliieh the rush of air thu- produced is 
iftcieti:.' d, c .iii teiactod, or distuiheil. A very little degree 
of at'eioien to the plain facts stated in our present essay 
will, liii'.vH' i', it is hoped, afford all nailers of common j 
capacity a cure sufficient stock of data by which to[ 


time of the Crusades. Its manufacture is fine linen of va¬ 
rious colours; it is a place of great trade, and is 100 miles 
south of Cairo. From Dumietta may be seen the spot, called 
the Field of Blood, where the conflict between the Christians 
and the Saracens is teported to have been so obstinate, that 
the earth and water were ensanguined for a considerable 
time after the battle; and where St. Louis, according to 
the Arabs, was taken prisoner. 

Among the ancient Versions, when children arrived at 
live years of age, they weic entrusted to the care of lettrned 
men, who carefully implanted in their opening minds an 
aversion to vice, and allured them, rather by example than by 
precept, to the practice of the moral virtues. They were 
all trained to military exercises, and particularly to the use 
of the bow ; and none v e-c allowed to enter tbc royal palace 
without express permission, nor to approach the seat of 
majesty without prostrating themselves on the ground. 

B-ijazet, after his capture, observing his conqueror to 
laugh at him, said, “ Do not laugh at my misfortunes, 
Tamerlane; it is God that hath subdued me, not you. He 
is able to reverse out situations, and to undo to-morrow what 
lie has decreed to-d iy.” Tamerlane, assuming a more 
serious countenance, replied, “ 1 did not laugh with any 
design of exulting over you, but from a sudden impression 
of the low estimation in which thrones and kingdoms must 
be held in heaven ; since royalty has been bestowed on such 
a blink-eyed man as you arc, and such a limping one as 
myself.” 


I.ONVOV: Print, il f,.i ihv Proprietors, and Published byW. BdwabDI, 
14, Avr-Mnria-I.UK-, PilwwikMi'W. 

routed by Jowrrr, and Mills, Bolt court, Fltei-straet. 
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KIRKSTALL ABBEY, YORKSHIRE. 

Kirkstall is a village situated on the river Aire, three The revenues of the house at the dissolution of the mo- 
miles from Leeds, in the West Riding of Yorkshire: the.] nasteries were estimated at three hundred and twenty-nine 
ruins of the Abbey occupy a considerable space, measuring pounds per annum—a very large sum in those days: the 
from north to south three hundred and forty Jfeet, and from site of the Abbey was at that period granted to Archbishop 
east to west four hundred and fortyJSve feet. It is,probable Cranmer and bis heirs. 

that the vicinity tvas of considerable importance even in re- Among the monastic remains of the north of England, 
mote antiquity, being the Bite of a considerable Roman sta- this ruin may justly claim an elevated rank : for, as a pic- 
tion, as Roman coins have frequently been dug up at Cock- turesque feature in landscape scenery, it is inferior only to 
bridge,, a village two miles north of Kirkstal! Abbey; and Bolton Abbey, and as a specimen of architecture, it need 
on an adjacent moor, traces of a Roman town have been hardly yield the palm of superiority to any other northern un¬ 
discovered, consisting of fragments of urns and other pottery, cient edifice, the celebrated Fountain’s Abbey only excepted, 
with the ruins of a large atone aqueduct; and also the re- Nearly the whole building yet remains, as only the lead 
mains of a camp may be observed, admeasuring about five and timber were removed at the dissolution. The whole 
chains by four, with a single vallum. exhibits that struggle t? ' —«en the Norman and early Gothic 

choir of Kirkst&ll Abbey extends fifteen yards by styles, which marks the ildingsof the reign of Stephen, 
eight and a half, and has three chapels on each side: the The windows are sjr round-headed lights; the doors 
transept is a square of nine yards and a half each way. are of the same fori .orned with rectangular or zigzag 

-4ihe nave is forty.eight yards long, by eight and a half igide. mouldings ; the coin are massy, clustered, with pointed 

Kirkstall Abbey was founded in 1152 for Cistercians; arches and Saxon cap Is, each differing in design from the 
they were first settled at Bernoldswick, near Gisburne, in others; the cloister quadrangle and the apartments around 
Craven. it are nearly entire: the original refectory (thefo^Muysecoad 

vol, it. . „ V - 3 r 
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of later date) has been ft magnificent vaulted room, sup* 
ported oa tiro cylindrical columns, each of a single stone. 

At the original erection of this building, the tower, ac¬ 
cording to the. practice in the twelfth century, was carried 
up only a little higher than the roof, but a lofty and im¬ 
posing addition was made to it in the reign of Henry VII.: 
this so loaded the columns on which it was placed, ndt being 
calculated to bear so great a mass, that marry years ago the 
north-west pillar gave way, occasioning the fall of two sides 
of the tower, which has perhaps contributed to enhance the 
picturesque effect of the whole structure : this part of the 
building is shown in the point of view selected by the artist 
in the sketch presented to our readers. 

CELEBRATION 'OF HARVEST-HOME IN THE 
ISLAND OF TtUOEN, SWEDISH POMERANIA. 

In Vol I. page 80 ,'allusion has already been made to 
our English harvest*?rt><ne; our readers will now observe 
the cereinontCs of the same joyous period of the year as 
exhibited afttoftg some of our continental friends. 

'The harvest begins in Rugen about the middle of August. 
Rye is the first grain to hfi cur, whieh is done with the 
scythe: the sickle is not in common use. The honour of 
being first mower has giveu rise to a singular custom called 
“ The Victorywhence the proverb, "‘who comes first, 
mows first—(like our “ first come, first served.”) 

When a field <>f corn is to lie mowed, whoever is inclined 
to he the first goes very early to the field, takes a few strokes 
with the scythe, and then lays himself down and conceals 
himself until his fellow-labourers appear. But it often 
happens that a rival has been beforehand with him, and 
calls out that he need not trouble himself, as he had already 
gained “ the victory " 

Sometimes a tliii expectedly starts up in another 
place ns victor, and this kind of rivalship causes a great deal 
of mirth. Yet the mowers, to avoid all disputes, have 
bound themselves by certain regulations. 

When the harvest is pot in, the landlord generally gives 
his labourers a supper, and weddings arc often celebrated at 
this season. In (In* afternoon the family, with their guests, 
are assembled round the table. The couveisation relates to 
the weather, the harvest, the news, and similar topics. 

On a sudden, the sound of violins and files is heard ; a 
ptocession of men and women advance from the barn, pre¬ 
ceded by their bannei, which is a harvest crown composed 
of yew, box, gold tin-.nl, ribands, and gilt apples, all artfully 
arranged. While the landlord and bis fiiends are coming 
out, those who form the procession seat themselves. When 
they arc all settled and quiet, one of the voting women pre¬ 
sents the crown to the landlord with a poetical address. 

Then the ma.-tei and mistiess dance a short minuet, give 
the crown to another couple, and so on. If a bridal pair are 
present, they dance lir,t, with the crown. But the life of 
the feast is after supper. All kinds of character dances are 
then introduced. Midi as the Shoemaker's dance, the Weavei’s 
dance, the Wink dance, and others. 

But the most original is the Shepherd’s dance, which con¬ 
sists of a pantnmimicnl representation of sheep shearing. 
The movements arc all very violent, the men whoop and 
holloa, and the brandy-bottle passes briskly round. At 
midnight, the married and single form two parties, the for¬ 
mer to protect the crown of the bride, the latter to force her 
from the dance. At last the married carry the day, and die 
crown (whvli the bride has lost In the fray) is r.-p! iced by a 
can; 1 and then the young women’s dance begins. Thus 
they continue until broad day-light, j 


OF THE USES OF SNOW. 

It is not merely about the structure of the visible things 
around us that we are occasionally too incurious ; we are 
but too apt to neglect to make inquiry into their uses. Snow 
is one of many things of the usefulness of which men are, 
in general, apt to make small or no account. Many of even 
those who do take the trouble to reflect on its effect upon 
the ground, form a very incorrect notion of it. Judging 
from its owniBSture and appearance, these persons infer that 
anow must'neCeatari!y be injurious toNbe earth, by reason of 
its dampness and intense cold. The very reverse of this is 
what actually takes place. 

The thick covering of snow < which lies updo the ground 
in winter, -is. so far from making.the earth ebl8, fhat it, in 
truth, prevents it from being so. Were the dry earth Ex¬ 
posed to the action of the hitter -and piercing winds 'tu ** 
ter, it Would be utterly deprived of that genial warmth}* 
without which seed sown withfti it cotiftl not germinate. 
It is by the close and flaky covering of-fee shining tnopq ’ 
that a remnant of genial heat is jMesetvnd'in'tfae .bosom of - 
the earth, in vain do the piercing' wifc&sdSoWl ab<rVe.;4hey 
eannot penetrate that mantle with which Ged hstt*&olbiftl 
the face of’nature. 

.Some well-meaning, but mistaken-WHMffe/leKlne essayed 
to prove, that mow has a chemical >fts welb ttt^msebankal 
efficacy. They have imagined, and eridiavWiit&Ftn prove, 
that it not only preserves to the ear&t that^ponion AYwamtth 
which is absolutely necessary to the process iSf.gfemijj^iOn, 
but also fertilizes it. As a covering, protecting tH^emrth 
from the sharp winds, know is useful indeed; as'ayMtU’Wt*, 
it is utterly without virtue, lt was-ndt intended J for-ma¬ 
nure; and experiment ifas pet it b^ymddenbterquMTioa, 
that of (he peculiar property wMfch hdrbeettarttributed to it, 
it docs not possess one particle'-snore than 5bMnintto rain¬ 
water. 

The class of writers to whom we have alluded,"have sup¬ 
posed that snow possesses a large proportion-of nitrous salts. 
If it did possess these, it would undoubtedly tend .to fertilize 
the earth : but it dues not possess them. The aqueous par¬ 
ticles were supposed to acquire these salts in the process of 
being frozen ; but elaborate and well-conducted experiments 
have shown that although rain-water and snow contain a 
quantity of calcareous eat tlr, and a very 6tnall quantity' of 
nitrons and muriatic acids, the rain-water has, in fact, the 
larger portion of the tuo And even the rain has them iu 
such an exceedingly small proportion, that it cannot by any 
possibility derive any fertilizing virtue from them. 

We need not go out of tire way to exaggerate the useful¬ 
ness of the creations of God. They have in reality such 
abundant, and in most ruts such palpable, usefulness, that 
to admire them it is only necessary that we diligently and 
curiously observe them. 

Observation of the appearances of nature leads us, almost 
insensibly, to moral reflection. How dreary is the uni¬ 
formity and bleakness of the appearance of nature in winter! 
We cannot look abroad without feeling a sense of chilliness ; 
and we could almost imagine that our own fireside has less 
than usual of its warm and cheerful influence. We repine 
at our temporary privation of the fruits and the pleasant 
sceneiy of summer ; and even exclaim against the unefruh 
and rugged aspect of the winter. And yet, were it not for 
the preserving power of that snow, whose dazzling tint- 
■Virmity offends us so much, we should look in vain for the 
rich fruits and verdant lawns of the gay summer. The seeds 
and the tender plants would be utterly destroyed, and we 
should not only be without the beauty of summer, but also 
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without food. The golden harvest, which is so dear to us, J hinders ignition. Iron and sulphur mixed together, and 
‘ *“ L i!r '' ' ‘ L ‘ 1 ‘ “ J quite free from moisture, would, remain for ages. .without 

taking fire. Supposing, therefore, that extensive beds of 
these very common minerals ate reached by springs of water, 
gradually working their way until they burst into these de¬ 
positories of ignitable matter, then the effect* therefrom re¬ 
sulting, whether earthquakes dir vole auuesj, would be felt, 
through the superincumbent strata uatil a passage, opened 
in the surface of the earth, either by hind or by sea, would 
'pernMtg’^i* confined gasses and accompanying ignited sub* 
standee »tb- expand their force and relieve the heaving soil 
from its unquiet tenants. * * 

The explosions and eruptions of volcanoes therefore pro¬ 
bably proceed flora the access of a lartp? quantity of water, 
whether derived from springs or front the seat for most of 
the more remarkable volcanoes are near.the^doean. Now- 
let us compare the force of watdr undef' the effect of great 
heat, .with that of gunpowder, one of the most powerful 
inventions of hufoqn. ingenuity, Hie explosive effect of gun- 
iat ‘jimMC fcy of tho 

“ i —^ part*:, c intaining a 

ygeu,*nd- dkarooal af*pp#-ogen: these 
extricated^ and at theWMo# time greatly 
a-which |gnitos the must the air thua 
soierilimd iji «KHt. to two operation*:, wst, as much 

vaporeuu* gas i* lijterdtftfi a space, multiplied nearly 

two hundred scad fifty times' nsrjKMHi: she room occupied by 
the original substances when ki a quiescent and solid state: 
secondly, thefteflnida, thns'lifesnated, are expanded by the 
hea&af the data*, an as b* fill four time* th* space of the 
same gass*e whew at a low temperature; thut 'he force of 
-fired,or the extent required for its liberated and 
heated constituent parts to expand themselves in, is abuut a 
thousand times gteaterthan the solid' unexpladifed substance. 

NW water hi vapour occupies full fourteen Hundred times 
more!’space than in it* usual aqueous form; 40 that steam 
ontespies a larger comparative extent than the liberated and 
depended' gasses of ignited-gunpowder.- awl the same de¬ 
gree of heat, which rarefies air only two-thirds, rarefies water 
m the astonishing proportion of fourteen thousand times: 
its force and. elasticity therefore must produce the most tre¬ 
mendous explosions when pent up-: and the effects of its 
irresistible endeavours to overcome tiie opposition of its con¬ 
fining boundaries, will be in proportion to the depth of situ¬ 
ation or extent of mass: so that when the effects of an 
earthquake are felt for thousands of miles ia extent, it is 
very evident that cataracts of subterraneous water, rushing 
into immense caverns of minerals in a state of igneous 
fusion, must produce results far beyond the power of human 
calculation. 

During the operation of casting some brass cannon, whic,h 
took place in the presence of a great, number of spectators who 
attended out of curiosity to observe so reu'.ui kable a process, the 
heat of tho metal of the gun fitst cast, drove so much damp 
into the adjacent mould of the second, that as soon a# the 
fused metal was let into it, itblew up with a force far exceeding 
that of gunpowder, with a noise like thunder; tore up tho 
surroundirg ground .for some feet distance, destroyed the 
furnace, unroofed the huilding, and killed several persons on 
the spot, while the fused matter was scattered by the blast 
literally like dust before the wind: in fact, it was an earth¬ 
quake in miniature. 

The astonishing force of volcanic eruptions must there¬ 
fore depend on the extent of the materials operated on by 
similar causes: if, therefore, we form an idea of several 
cubic miles of iguiferous materials, suddsgily invaded by a 


. would not wave in beautiful luxuriance, had not the dreary 
snow been wrapt as a mantle round the earth during the 
chill season of winter. 

Even so is it with our moral nature. We are plunged into 
the midst of difficulties and dangers—we look abroad, and all 
is dreary, dark, and threatening. Short-sighted and of little 
faith, we are ready upon the moment to exclaim that we are 
deserted and must needs perish. Time flic-3 on, our prospects 
brighten, and our difficulties and dangers vanish from before 
us. We look back with calm and undeluded jiinds upon the 
past, and distriver thfif those very circumstances which most 
strongly excited our distrust and discontent, were the means 
of our preselection. 

Due reflection in this way-will never fail-to afford us.com¬ 
fort and fortitude -ia the midst of all difficulties, however 
jmjjense and seemingly unavoidable. We‘shall learn to 
^mMoe^our misfortunes and perplexities at a moral winter . 
We may look wi$b some annoyance, indeed iipen the dreary 
and comfort!es*;prosjpeot artmad u», but rsftsetthat 

h brighter &eaSu#.wiU *re teag shihe uppWn*. W* shall 
long^ iadeed, Jlr; «*£- 

summer p-W;** slwir wit th*W fiwJtlte &/ 4& 1 

enduring tmtfe wifciry rigours- str'essential te wsrifimtiifgL-fiS*. 
works of those acre genial seasons. .. .V 

We sha|f th«%'s*ejt in our sorrows and oaf sufferings 
create- a sqjffce fit tn§tkhsgi : gtvi^ priwftiona, wifi give-us- 
hope of mtrife <te^qyaieat t .akd the- most hnmrrivnt dangers 
will sedm to beifiW'a'rag^id pathway to security and peack 
In word, ’ we learn to rakjr with pious constancy upon 
HJte&iib can instead thing* tenth- te ^l^ lfit 'l iteii 'g te> n ; , aad‘ 
find both profit and emeforiiftthe habit whioh wh 
shall insensibly aqqwfte of beltesing-metkhopiftg; that 

•y\c\ sr. v. > yfre.,. ; • ' 


' ■ VOLCANOES. 

VoT.OAXri; phenomewaare the most awfully striking mani¬ 
festations of Divine power exhibited to naan. To form a 
true idea of them, without witnessing their appearance, i* 
impossible: to speculate on their origin, seems almost use¬ 
less; while the different substances which they disgorge,, 
scetn to indicate such dissimilar causes, as wholly to baffle 
human curiosity, 

M. Letnery, a French philosopher, was the first person 
who illustrated, by actual experiment, the cause of subter¬ 
raneous .fires and volcanic eruptions when arising from the 
development of heat by the mixture of mineral substances 
with fluids. He mixed twenty-five pounds of powdered 
sulphur with an equal weight of iron filings, kneaded the 
mixture into paste with some water, put it into an iron pot, 
and buried it a foot under ground. In about nine hours the 
earth rose, heated, and cracked; hot sulphureous vapours 
were emitted ; a flame was perceived ; the earth was covered 
with a yellow and black powder; and a subterranean fire, 
producing a miniature volcano, was spontaneously lighted 
up by the reciprocal chemical action of tho substances 
intermixed. 

Spontaneous ignition is not confined to mineral substances: 
Vegetable matter, in a state of fermentation, evolves a degree 
j>f heat sufficient to cause combustion, as many an owner of 
burnt haystacks knows to his cost: but whether mineral or 
vegetable substances are concerned, moisture must be pre¬ 
sent, and that not in too great quantity ; for in either case, 
complete dryness, or complete saturation with water, totally 


subterraneous estuary of the sea, the destrttyiea^f every- 
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thing on the superincumbent regions of the globe seems 
inevitable; and a continued eruption of the ignited ma¬ 
terials must take place, until beds of the minerals, reached 
bj this irruption'ot the fluid, arc exhausted. , 

But the select itself demands more space than one paper 
ctn furnish, add the immense number of extinct volcanoes 
merit a separate notice. Before, however, we conclude this 
part of the Subject, we call uur reader's attention to the fol¬ 


lowing remarks:—That the Steam-Encike which pro¬ 
pels our ships, travels on our roads, spins our thread, 
weaves our cottons, and embroiders our muslin, derives its 
power from the same principle which devastates regions by 
earthquakes, or desolates cities by volcanoes. 

These observations are principal ly intended to introduce 
the acCompanyiug views of Vesuvius, one of the most 
remarkable volcanoes in existence. 


DISTANT VIEW OF MOUNT VESUVIUS, AS SEEN BY NIGIIT, IN THE YEAR 1751, 
From a Picture painted on the spot, by Signor Tomaso Ruiz . 



ACCOUNT OF THE ERUPTION OF VESUVIUS of the mountain, which-lasted several days. In the night 
IN 1751. of the following Monday, a fluid mass of ignited matter, 

—— like melted metal, issued about half a mile below the summit 

There are various accounts of particular eruptions of ( of Vesuvius, eastward, in the Atriodel Cavallo : one stream 
this remarkable mountain, and we happen to have an oppor- of this, descending the ride of the mountain,,inclining towards 
tunity of translating an account of the identical nruption Torre del Greco, ran through a valley towards Le Mauro, a 
here delineated. It is from a communication made by the piece of ground covered with wood, and belonging to the 
Reverend Father D. J. Marcade la Torre to the Academy Prince D'Ottajano. 

of Sciences, at Naples. On the following day, at noon, it had run four miles to 

The Reverend Father relates that he virited the mountain the Valley :> Fluscjo; arriving at a part where the valley is 
on the nineteenth of October of that year (1751), without above thirty yards wide, it ran fifty feet in five minuteB; it ( 
perceiving the smallest indication of an approaching eruption, was here but little above two feet in depth in front, of a 
and that in his ascent to the crater he rested himself on the thick consistence, covered with pumice-stones, flints, earth, 
very spot from whence, a few days afterwards, a torrent of sand, branches of trees, and other adventitious substances, 
lava was seen to issue. On Saturday, October 23rd, in the The lava in running made a continual noise; a pejpon 
evening, some shocks of an earthquake were felt at Naples might go before it without danger at the distance of a few 
and it* v&iniiy, accompanied by dreadful noises in the interior fathoms. 
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VIEW OF A STREAM OF LAVA IN ITS COURSE, 

From a Picture ly Signor Tomaso Ruiz. 

The painting from which this subject was copied is a made was in one place about five hundred in breadth, 
companion to the “ View of the Eruption: " the following j and-the matter cooled to the consistence of 
is a translation of an inscription which-the artist had tvritteu; “ it extended its course upwards of five mijeJ.and caused 

on the back of the picture :— j incredible damage to the towns, village^ and houses there- 

“ On the 26th of October, 17.51, & cleft was perceived abouty£many shocks of an earthquake were felt in the 
below tbk summit rtf' Vesuvius, and a stream of ignited 1 parttiK«qgac.ent to the^toountain. On the 10th of November, 
matter gushing from it like- a fiver of fire. On the following I the entire summit of the mountain ^eaeted to be-all in a 
day the appearance was quite tremendous,- the inflamed j Hame, accompanied with trtiqieudous Explo .ions the 
torrent fording a channel, which impetuously continued its; wells around tor a great distance wetre driol up, and the 
course among this fields, farms, and vineyards which lie Valley of Ca.tagno was filled with jjilcanic matter to the- 
’ietween the and the sea. Tim channel which it j depth of twenty-seven feet.” . 





ANECDOTES OF TWO RUSSIAN GENERALS. 

’the UNNATURAL SON —THE NOBLE-MINDED BROTJ1EIU 


mcnt; “ tell jour master that I am his mother, and have 
coine from Rorubohn on purpose to embrace him.’' 

The good old lady, bv this, thought to attain her end ; 


hut, perhaps, it was the cause of the reverse. Had she sur- 
In 1716, when Peter I, was at Copenhagen, planning prised her son. Nature might have conquered ; but the mes- 
witli the King of Denmark a descent open the Swedish pro- sago could not oper&tq very powerfully on a heart hardened 
vince of Schoneo, Lieutenant-General Bohn, the son of a j by prosperity. Pride tore down every sentiment of feeling; 
clergyman at Bornholm, was in his suite. His father was and the general was highly indignant. “ My mother has 
dedd, and left nothing savethis son, of whom ntr one knew been dead many years!" lie exclaimed; “ it must be some 
whether he was still .alive, <ir where he' lived. beggar or mad woman, why has an interested desigu in her 

At last, his mother heard that he was at Copenhagen, as! pretensions.” 

Russian general. Hef joy at the news engaged her to un-! We may imagine with what delight the mother renewed 
dertake & voyage to that capital. On.bier Arrival, %Jie found J her visit in the morning; but, instead of seeing her son, she 
out his lodgings, but the general was not at heme. “ I will * received ten ducats from an adjutant, whitman intimation not 
call again to-morrow,” said she, grieved, at the disappoint-] to molest the general again. She threw tt.VfQgiiey at his 
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feet: “I am nut come,” said she weeping, “ to crave an'vent those 'mm they intended to subdue. They cannot 
alms, hut to ernbiacc my child ; if he disowns and despises j always he vindicated, in the judgment of strict honour and 

his mother, 1 will also reject him for ever.” ! integrity : yet on some occasions, as oil that now introduced. 

This circumstance soon spread through the city', and at. it would be nmroseness, rather than morality, to impugn the 
last reached the ears of the ompn-..s. Holm could not haw j alleviation of sufferings, by means of a ■dviltul application of 
met with a more ardent heroine ilian Catherine, who always ingenuity. 

avowed her origin in the strongest terms of gratitude towaids We have no need to bring to recollection the imprison- 
her benefactor. uient of several French General Officers, who were induced 

Hhe tent for the widow; and was soon convinced that to seek their personal safety, by quitting the French army, 
she actually was the mother of the hnrd-heaited general, then in insurrection, after the attack on the Tnillcries on 
Bohn was then called in, severely reprimanded, and obliged i the well-known tenth of August. These were arrested in 

to allow In’s inotlier an annuity of two hundred roubles j their attempt to escape to Holland ; and were, first seized by 

during her life. He not only felt the momentary thame,; the King of Prussia; from his custody they passed into that 
hut received the punishment due to his unfeeling behaviour, of Austria, and were long confined in the castle of Olmutz. 
hy being universally despised. it is to the honour of Madame de la Fayette, that she 

Among c.lliers, Catherine icpiesented to Bohn the conduct desired and obtained leave to share the captivity of her 
of General Bauer, who was not ashamed of his origin; husband: hut other wives were not so happy. f 

although his pari nts wcie in a still lower situation. The To maintain some intercourse with his family/ni. nt’ 
histmy is this:— Pusy, one of the imprisoned party, concealed a tooth-pick, 

In 17 1 -, n hen the Russian army occupied Holstein, under and mingling his saliva (not seldom his tears) with soot, he 
Mcn/ikod, General Bauer commanded the cavalry. No one contrived to write ia the blank pageg of some, pious works, 
knew anything of Ids oiigin; even his native country was which he hired from a bookseller Lit tbs town,, such lnforma- 
aliinmi a soviet, He was then encamped near Huaum. One tion as- he desired should reach his wife, 
day lit* invited to dinner all Ids brother-officers, and some It is true, that he was never without a guard in his room, 
o'her persons of distinction. When the party wore assent- but this guaid having little taste for the pious meditations 
bhd, lie scut for ft miller and his wife from the neighbour- contained ia the works procured by Sf. de rosy,.he slept, as 
iiood. Sncli an invitation from a commanding officer alarmed too many others do when such,things are in question. 'That 
the worthy couple. the bookseller had weighty reasons fiw tolerating the dos- 

iJut, Bauer did eveiything to inspire them with confi- tinotion of his treatises on serious SttBjCct# need not to he 
deuce. He wished them to dum with him ; he wanted some doubted. 

iutnnnalion respecting the , ountry. They were, seated by Moreover, it so happened, that although each of these 
him at tabic, and during dinner he ashed the miller a mini- prisoners was kept in solitary confinement, yet they were 
bet of qui stions concerning his family. within heating of each other, when standing at the Windows 

This had the desiri d effect, and loosed the miller’s tongue, of their respective chambers. To improve this advantage 
ffc related to his excellency, “ that the mill had belonged to they bethought themselves of the following method:—There 
his father, that, he inherited it as the eldest son. Two bro- j is at Paris a number of tunes, called “Airs of the Pont 
fliers weie tradesmen; a sister was married toon® of the: A'ei/f,” or those popular ballads, that were sung at the 
snine bii'in.'ss; and God had blessed him with a family of corners of the streets, aud in other public places.* 

Jimr eliihlien.” “ So you were three brothers,” said the The wotds belonging to these airs, were so well known, 
general. “There were four of us,” answered the miller that to strike up a tew of the notes, was to recall the words 
(who did not wish to rank, perhaps, a soldier with tradesmen which they accompanied. The captives at Olmutz gra- 
anil milk'..,): the fourth < nlistcd as a soldier, but we have (dually composed for themselves, a musical vocabulary, by 
never heard of him, lie must have been killed.” whistling these notes at their windows, and this vocabulaty 

li k i a-v to conceive the Gleet this conversation produced after *, while became so complete, and even rich, that two 
on the. oi her guests. But Bauer would not notice their astn-1 or three notes from each air formed their alphabet, and 
likliuu'iit till he could raise it still higher. “ Gentlemen!” i effected their intercourse. 

lie esth.imid. “ ytm wore always anxious to know my I They communicated to each other, by this means, news 
origin. I was horn line, and sou base heard the history of! concerning their families, the progress of the war, and when 
mV family.’ | by good fortune one of then.- procured a gazette, lie whistled 

He then om'.nuocd the miller and his wife as their long- the contents of it to liis paituers in suffeting. When any 
lust biniht r. 'i he next iluy he regaled them all in the mill j event particularly interested them, we may suppose, the 
where he was bum, made valuable pn-etits to his relations, | chorus was propoitioriately lend and general, 
and sent the iiiillei s only v.u> to Beilin, who afterwards had The C -nimander of the liutress was constantly informed 
the hoiioui ot perpetuating the name of Bauer. of these unaccountable conceits. He listened ; he set spies; 

but the whole being a Innyuagi of i (invention, the most 
pi actini d musician would have failed, in detec, tug the inten¬ 
tion and real expression of the notes he heard. 

In vain was whistling fin bid: was whistling ever made a 
WHISTT.ING AND SINGING KMPI,0\ FI) AS SFB- crime? was it ever punished f At length the Austrian was 
STITHIES FOR CONVERSATION IN IiMPIM- tiled out; and confined himself to conviction, that among 
SON,\IENT. the most difficult tilings in nature, was that of keeping 

- Frenchmen from whistling and singing! 

That the French are a very ingenious and inventive 
people, is readily acknowledged; and in nothing j* this 
quality more evident, than in those devices to w ho h their 
military officers'Have had recutir.se, to amuse and eu .um- 


* The immense number of Scotch National Songs would pro¬ 
bably enable the natives of Caledonia to bold a similar inarticu¬ 
late couveistitiunul intercourse. 
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TO A SKULL, 

Uronght J'nvn the intern r of Ann ricn, attached to u li'i.r-pipe. 

By Mrs. Hesuy IIolla. 

Avt'i r t. memorial of decay! 

Grim record of the power of time! 

Stern trophy of war’s direful sway ! 

Thou yet c.m’st toll tbe tiuth sublime, — 

Death reigns sole conqueror everywhere ! 

From cultured nations didst thou come. 

To War against a people mile; 

And wake with thundering trump and drum, 

The echoes of that solitude 

Which reign'd in primal forests there ? 

Didst thou tohldVage chief belong, 

*■ *Wlto, glowing with a patriot’s lire. 

Rush'd fiercely 04 the invading throng, 
l-onght—bled—-and bow’d but to expire; 

Scorning the conqueror’s boon to crave ?— 
Nature’s uncultured genuine child. 

By art untaught, by prewar untamed. 

He roved auttid his native wild, 

Nor other bounty sought or claimed. 

Than a free life or early grave. 

Did hostile tribe with tribe engage. 

And, '’midst the battle’s sanguine strife, 

Revenge, dire demon’s furious rage, 

(Strike hint amidst that waste of life, 

Which e’en from-slaughter fiercer grows?- 
Or, his the captive's darker fate 

Doom’d every torment keen to prove. 

That shows how stern, how deep the hate. 

Which springs from blighted mourning lore. 

As it in savage bosoms glows ? 

Thou hast nflr tongue the talc to tell 

What hopes have revelled iu thy brain ; 

What it once sought, or did repel; 

What was thy owner’s joy or pain ; 

Where hailed the light, or closed his eyes ! 

Yet, silent ns thou art, and grim, 

Thou hast a voice of awful power,— ' r - 

Solemn as holy funeral hymn ; 

It breathes in meditation’s hour,-4* 

“ Like mine all earthly glory dies.” 

THE WATERY GRAVE. 

By Mrs. Usury Rolls. 

O'k it Ocean’s scarcely heaving breast 
Shines soft the silver Queen of Night; 

And every little wavelet’s crest 
is tipi with pure reflected light: 

The snowy gull appears to sleep, 

Lulled by the tipple of the sea ; 

And on the bosom of tile deep 
Yon stately ship rests tranquilly. 

No sounds of active life, are there, 

Yet manly voices murmur slow ; 

As though the awful tone of prayer 
Was broken by the thrill of woe. 


Rises that sweetly soothing strain 

From Ocean’s deep-hid caverns dim * 

No,—breathed along the slumbering main, 
Slow swells the solemn luitoral hymn: 

And slowly o’er the vessel’s side 

A form is lowered in Ocean’s breast. 

In circles spreads the broken tide ; 

Then sinks again in moonlit rest. 

That glowing youthful heart lies cold. 

The droam*'?W»ieh fired his brain are o-’er; 

The ship-boy’s simple tale is told, 

He died far from his native shore ! 

Yet in the lonely watch of nigjity. 

Some heart may on his memory dwell; 

And in the soft wind’s murmuring flight 
Still seem-to catch his funeral knell : 

Then as the ifpple dashes slow, 

A nd the moon sleeps upon the wave. 

One tear of manly grief may flow 
Whilst gliding o’ef his watery grave. 


Sepulchral monument of camden the] 

ANTIQUARY, 

William Camoew, one of the most eminent of our 
English antiquaries, was born May 1351, in the Old 
Bailey, Loudon. He receivedbis first education in Christa 
Hospital, which was founded hy Edward VI. tbe year after 
Condded’s. birth. He was attacked by- the plague in 15(5?, 
and was removed to Islington, where he recovered ; after 
which he completed hi* education at St. Paul’s School, 
where his rapid progress and exemplary diligence in acquir¬ 
ing learning laid tbe foundation of his future literary fame. 

At fifteen, in 13B6, he went to Oxford University, and 
was entered as a servitor in Magdalen College ; afterwards 
he removed to Broadgatc Hall, now Pembroke College, by 
the invitation of Dr. Thomas Thornton, Canon of Christ- 
Church, his tutor, and whose kind patronage and friendly 
assistance - materially benefited the needy student. Dr, 
Thornton being promoted to a eanonry in Christ-Churcb, 
Camden went to that College, living in the lodgings and at 
the expense of his benevolent supporter. The members of 
Broadgate Hall paid a singular mark of respect, to his 
memory, by using, for many years, some short Latin graces 
composed by him. 

Having been unsuccessful in his endeavours to obtain 
a fellowship or a bachelor’s degree, he came up to London 
in 1571, where he continued Ins studies under Drs. Gabriel 
and Godfrey Goodman, who supplied him with money and 
book.-. On leaving the University he made tlm tour of 
[great part of England, and in 1575 he obtained the place o" 
second master of Westminster School. The small portion 
of leisure he could subtract from this important charge was 
devoted to his favourite study of antiquities. During every 
vacation he made excursions over the kingdom, and while at 
home investigated the manuscript collections of our own 
writers and foreign publications respecting this nation. 

At this time he. appears to have meditatid seriously on 
producing his great wmk, the “ Biitannia and as his 
literary reputation engaged him in ail extensive correspon¬ 
dence both at home and abroad, he w^s applied to by 
Oitelius for information re.-peeling this country^ llis solicit- 
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ations, the esteem in wliio)vCamden hold him as the great 
restorer of geography, and the regard he had for his native 
country, prevailed on? him fo improve and arrange those 
collections wb.ich at first seemed designed only for hie private 
butisfaotio'n and curiosity. 

Ho entered on the task under every difficulty and disad¬ 
vantage ; it was almost a new science, whereby he was to 
interest and inhuman age unaccustomed to such researches. 


In tracing the Homan geography of Britain, Camden 
might deiiw great assistance limn Ptolemy, Antoninus’ Itine¬ 
rary, and the Notitia ; hut, preparatory to his study of the 
Saxon geography of Britain,It wa9 necessary for him to 

J . make himself master of a language which had ceased to be 
■ 3pqkcn hero during several centuries. The few written 
I remains of ; it were confined to the library of Archbishop 
, j Parker, now at Benet College, Cambridge; that of Land, 
-av i now at QxfdrdV aiad that of.Sir Robert Cotton, now in the 
( j Mtfseiiiri. “■ 

i, f \ We cannot go through the wholo life of this eminent tnan, 
but have thus briefly'stated the obstacles which seemed to 
I forbid success : let our ymtng readers, therefore, learn from 
the example and the-results;£.f iii< .perseverance, never to 
despair of ultimate Success wMshdodcfotigable determination 
is enjoyed. . His early.years appear ijipj^ajc been depressed 
by poverty, yet his goad conduct obtafiiedand secured •*>* 
|»od»bip of his,patrons; and tjba^hguwle stations which, 
his diligence, procured,- bear teMimw^ta the closenets’of his 
Studies _a»d the excellence ofWe have 
merely hinted at the dlffiyidtves of hig great 

work, which indolence vcplifd pinu n table, in 

order to encourage penS^ipiaiice inits jM»p|t ^affw excel¬ 
lence, however great umy geem the pbsteuere^.'pbs»tfucling its 
progress. ‘ . ' ’ •'?r 'l*y: ' x 

After ten years’ ‘labour; Camden published Mat.* Britan¬ 
nia/’ in 1580. ‘ jnfouryear# ttpassed lbropgh tjnjee editions 
{in London, one.at Eraukforf,"ope iiiG.Wipaujr; pad a fourth 
• appeared in LotKjqd in 1594. 'Ho finished it.pt the age of 
! thirty-five, and, yet, as ho infotips us. himself, he,was able 
”! to devote oAjy his spare horns, aa^' holiday*, the duties,ftf liis 
; office engrossing all the. rest of his time. ’ J .. > 

In 1591 he quitted his situation at, Weftimgster School, 
being appointed Clarpncifux King at Arnjsi This place 
affording much greater leisure, fib, was - enabled ■ to tie vote 
more, time to his favourite study; bis journeys to different 
par*| jj>f England were alL subservient to this end; and he 
puhStncd several, ojhet; jeorks, ofgreat labour and research. 

Ife fotifidfdhdiiAWry ;l*oturo at .Oxford, sendingdown 
his deed of gift in ldS&J.yOndow.ing it witKylho Manor of 
Bexley, in-Kent/theft worm four hundred pounds pe^ apnmn. 
Tims Camden fulfilled the vow-with which he closes his 
“ fljijyjrii«,” namely, to dedicate some yqdv^ tablet to God 
afld’p^tiquity. , 

On August, 18.,. 1622k gs Camden wa»,«U#g thoughtfully 
in his chair, he OTMjMlty loathe use of Mj frfrAnda tpid feet, 
and fell dowrf'QBpf^efloor, 4fet aopn recoyer^l#.«trength, 
and *ot..up agairt without receiving anylfitw: but this 

e if . . . .1 l . ... !li . .L 1. T 1. _ . .1 .1 • 



fvirope. Where the Unman dominion had been long esta- | iwdy’vvns reeved to hlal&oii^ in'l.ondon', wascarried with 
Wished, were not greatly altered, great facility was thereby at pomp,-to'Wetto>in«tef‘Abbey; and deported in the 
ffivrn to dftonniumg thfi situations of ancient places: bat to j south aisle, nears the learned .Casaubon, jnd opposite the 
IJritain, winch they heUI m> prccaiionsly, and tor m much j | al j ier 0 f Enfflieh poetry, Cfcaitceiv 'w- ,J 

shorter a time, the case was widely different, and a far ) . 1 ‘ y * - ■ 

greater degree of uncertainty jirevailed. ! 

And this difficulty, was much increased by the following j 
circumstances Firstly, the Homan orthography and ter- i 
minations hud obscured, in numerous instances; the anoient 
British names: secondly, the S.ixmis, when they gained 
firm possession, made an almost total change in these as in 
every thing else: then, lastly, by means of the Norman 
conquest, the Saxon language ceased to he a living one io 
England, while the aboriginal language was preseived only 
in a corner of the island : and very soon after the. cm: piest, 
there werglVir who could read the Maxon characurs. 



excellent Richard Gough,- Esq. 


~r~ T^prrsr^ 

' % :Ttoe r« 


. - iift nortec that there is ait error in die iiwciiptious,, 

on the miWwWt'VL to'liis age at ,the timp of tifa decease. 


mu. . mi . I Wflff l , ii ii , ' I.... . . 

London: Piinteil for tliC Provifttor, aad pnbluhnl hy W K award, (late 
SeateLerd and LrHerman;, 1C, Am-Maria-lanr, l.udfato.slren. ■ 
Mitos, Joirerr, aud.Mu.La, ioll-coort, I'Uet-sUroL 
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of tow water, a vast extent of shingles and mud forms a fore- 
“2, jf roun< * t0 the perspective which is anything but pleasing ; 

,"5?"? i a llf** wtt when the tid»f*in, the scene is lively and amusing in a 
tve nnaeipa sta- ^eat degree: the' new town of Southend is situated on a 


ESSEX • t flf manufactured to & considerable amount, * principally 

' * near CoggesbalL ■ 

This i. . & Wj »->«.- f j„ 

the river Thwnes, which divides it from Kent, awfqtt the Dutch achnyt to the- lofty East lodiaman, which *we con- 
east by the Germ^pcean. It u situated in the Home art & froID ev / ry part of the glo ** or departing 

Circuit; in the diocese of London and the province of from *( he t * t e *pori U m\>f commercS in the wdrij ' 
Canterbury t Chelmsford u the county town Southend is a fashionable watering-place not far item the 

This county^previous to the landmg of Juhps CteSar, mouth of the thamos, it is opposite to tlm mouth of the 
formed part of the^mtory of the TnnoboAtet. After the Med and the towa of S harness; but during the time 
subjugation of %ittfinby the Rocmnsj it was included in ^ ^ a nf Mnot „ ' n<1 mildfcr T B . „ 

os} j .province called Flavia Cassanensi#, and was the seat 
of some of their most flourishing colonies. From the Itine¬ 
rary of Antoninus, if Mppbars that they had five principal sta- 
uons in tlnacouBty,-—Dmroktuiu, CmearemagnuvCanomum, g, fc - ^ as to have th * advantage of a very extensive 
Camelodunum, and Ad Ananm- ’ 6 J 

On the Saxon Conquest, one flVfotai of the Heptarchy ^ ftnd Wwt tUb M a short (li8faDca from 

was denominated East Seaxa^or the ^st Saxons, which ^ Xh the banka 0 J f which are in this part extremely 
included Essex, Middlesex, and part of Hertfordshire; this w aB(J man|hy West Tilbury appears to have been the 
appellation became ,n time to be restricted to ths county 8eftt ' { C edda, bishop of the East Saxons, he was 

n inch now bears the name-. , ; among the first to plant and extend the doctrines of Christ- 

The land of th» fouaty is in genera! dry, and of a qua-<- anity * aad waa th ‘ foutador of many churches> especially in 
lity highly favourable to the abours of agriculture, and v. 4 c j t called by the Saxons Ytuancestre, which it is 
means ot its‘rivers, the facility of exporting its produce, and >upp( ^ d ^ si f uMad at ihe inoulh ofthc BlackicaterM* 
its vicinity to the metropolis,, it enjoys advantages of no tn- ^ <,£ which has for many ages boon completely otrer- 

viai importance. _ whelmed by the encroachments of the sea. At that remote 

The river Coftie rises near Clgre, a the county of Suffo , p &tioATillahurgh, or Tilbury, was probably a town of some 
and, passing by Colchester, to which it gives its name,; mpPrtan<Je but it hat subsequeutly dwindled into an iricon- 
ial^nto a c^k between Memey Island and tlie mam. ddbtoble village. 

rhe Blaclcwater has its source near Saffron Walden, and Ja the h B h of Tilbufy on thc bank 1)f the Tham and 
flowing by Coggeshall and Witham, discharges itselfinto an exictly u ' ppoaite t0 Gravesend, is Tilbury Fort, an old 
aim ot the sea below Maldon. but regular fortification, which entirely commands the navi¬ 

gation of the river. So long ago as the time of Henry VIIF. 
a kind of block-house was situated here, which was greatly 
enlarged and strengthened as it now appears, by Charles 
II., who was urged to this measure by the sailing of the 
Dutch fleet up the river, in 1607, when they burned the 
men-of-war at Chatham. At Tilbury, Queen Elizabeth 
had a camp in 1588. Here she assembled her army, and 
addressed to them thc speech which appears in the following 
article. 


The Chelmer passe* Chelmsford, to which it gives its 
name, and falls into the same estuary as the Biackwater. 

The" Crouch is a small river with extensive oyster-beds at 
its month : it flowa into the main sea. , 

The Roddon joins its tributary stream to the Thames, near 
the town of Barking in this county. 

The Cam rises at three springs near Newport, and 
passing Chcsterford, takes a northerly course into Cam¬ 
bridgeshire. '- ^'L - -".v • 

The Lsa anct. start form the western boundary of the 
county, dividing it from Middlesex aod Hertfordshire. 

The Stour separates it oa the north from the county of 
Suffolk. 

The estuaries and creeks are famous figr their oysters, in 
which an immense trade is carried on with London, and 
a never-failing supply of fish is found on every part of the 
coast. 

The climate is very mild, and generally healthy: but the 
islands at the mouth of the river, and the low lands along 
the coast, to a distance of eight to twelve miles from thc 
sea and the Thames, are subject to the insalubrious effects of 
dense fogs; and although much has been effected by em¬ 
banking, draining the marshes, and a highly-improved sys¬ 
tem of cultivation, yet the aguish character of the hundreds 
of Essex, particularly in the autumnal months, is not likely 
to lie wholly obviated. 

This is so completely aa agricultural eounty, that little 
attention is paid to manufacture#. Luge quantities of baize 
and other woollen stuffs used to be sent from this' county, 
but that branch of trade has mostly quitted it for the manu¬ 
facturing districts of thc west and north. Silk is, however; 


Population and Representation of Essex. 

The population of this county, by the census of 1831, 
was, 

Males, 158,886. Females, 158,352. Total, 317,237. 
Of which the following list shows a few particulars. 


Colchester, Borough, 


Beoontree, Hundred.. 
Chelmsford, Hundred 
Hinekford, Hundred 
Lexden, Hundred.... 
Ougar, Hundred .... 
Rochford, Hundred .. 
Tendring, Hundred .. 
Barstable,Hundred.. 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

7,471 . 

. 8,696 .. 

16,167 

10,609 . 

. 18,315 .. 

34,924 

13,900 . 

13,279 .. 

27,179 

19.896 . 

. 20,287 .. 

40,183 

10,862 . 

10,658 .. 

21,510 

7,572 . 

7,143 .. 

14,715 

6,990 . 

6,334 .. 

13,334 

11,479 . 

11,307 .. 

22,786 

7,019 . 

. 6,162 .. 

13,181 
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The legislative representation of Essex, under the Reform 
Bill, it as follow*, vi*. 

• M_1_ 


Essex, North Division . 2 

- ■ ■ South Division. 2 * 

Colchester.. 2 

HarwicW . 2 

Maldon .....'.. 2 

Total. 10 


The former representation was eight member*, the addi¬ 
tion of 2 being for the county only. The boroughs remain 
unaltered. 


QUEEN ELIZABETHS SPEECH TO HER ARMY. 

When the Spanish Armada was in the English Channel 
in the year 1588, threatening an immediate landing on our 
shores, Queen Elizabeth established her camp at West Til¬ 
bury, where she assembled her forces, and addressed to her 
armed subjects the following right royal and patriotic 
speech, alluded to in the foregoing article- 

“ My loving people,—We hare been persuaded by some 
that are careful of our safety, to take heed how we commit 
ourselves to armed multitudes for fear of treachery ; but I 
assure you 1 do not lire to distrust my loving and faithful 
people. 

“ Let tyrants fear. I have always so behaved myself, 
that, under God, 1 have placed my chiefeat strength and 
safeguard in the loyal hearts and good will of my subjects. 

“ And therefore 1 ain come amongst you, as you see at this 
time, not for any recreation or disport, but being resolved in 
the midst and heat of the battle, to live or die amongst you 
all; to lay down, for my God, and for my kingdom and my 
people, my honour and my blood even in the dust. 

“ 1 know 1 have the body but of a weak and feeble 
woman ; but I have the heart and the stomach of a King— 
and of a King of England too! and think foul scorn that 
Parma, or Spain, or any Prince of Europe, should dare to 
invade the borders of my realm ; to which, rather than any 
dishonour shall grow by me, I myself will take up arms; 1 
myself will be your general, judge, and reeorder of every 
one of your virtues in the field. 1 know already for your 
forwardness you have deserved crowns; and we do assure 
you on the word of a Prince, they shall be duly paid you. 

“ In the meantime, my Lieutenant-General * shall be in 
my stead, than whom never prince commanded more noble 
or worthy subjects; not doubting but by your obedience to 
my General, by your concord in the camp, and your valour 
in the field, we shall shortly have a most famous vic¬ 
tory over those enemies of my God, of my kingdom, and my 
people." 


HALSTEAD SPIRE, ESSEX. 

Halstead is a large and populous town, seated on the 
slope of a gravelly eminence, at the fix* of which the river 
Colne runs, and which is crossed by a bridge at the southern 
side of the town. It is forty miles distant from London, 
and has a weekly market on Fridays. 

The name Halstead is Saxon, denoting a healthy place, 
A college was founded here in the reign of Edward HI., for 


* Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester# 


a provost and eight priests, by Robert, Bourchier, lord chan¬ 
cellor of England ; this institution remained until the disso¬ 
lution of the religious houses. 

The church is an ancient edifice, and has its tower sur¬ 
mounted jby a wooden spire, which is the fkird that has 
been raised upon it: the-^ri# was destroyed by lightning; 
the second was erected in 1717, at the expense of 
apothecary of the name of Firk, on which occasion Prior 
wrote the following lines, which seem to have a prophetic 
c baric ter, as the spire they commemorate was destroyed by 
lightning j after which the present was built. ' 

ON HALSTEAD SPIKE. 

. View not this Spire by measures given . 

To huildjngeraised by common hands ; 

That fabric rises high as heaven, 

. Whose basis on devotion stands. 

While yet we draw this vital, breath. 

We can our Hope' and Faith declare ; 

But Charity beyond otir death 
' Win ever in otil wofks appear. 

Blest be he called among good men. 

Who to his God'this column raised ; 

Though Lightning shake this Spire agaio. 

The man who built it should be praised. 

Yet Spires and Towers in dust shall He, 

The efforts weak of human pains; 

And Faith and Hope themselves shall die. 

While deathless Charity remains. 


MAY. 

The name of this month is usually derived from Maia, 
the mother of Mercury, as sacrifices were offered to her on 
the first day of this month. , 

The Saxons called it “ Tri-milki moneth,” because in this 
month they began to milk their kine thrice in the day : and 
indeed the abundant juices of the young-springing gross 
contribute to render the milk more abundant and of a finer 
quality; the dairy therefore occupies great attention, and 
this is the season to which the greatest quantity of cheese is 
made. * 1 - ■ ' 

SUN RISING AND SETTING EVERT TENTH DAT. 

May 1,.. Sun rises..4h. 37m...Sun sets. ,7h. 23m, 

- ■ ' " ■ 11,.. - " 1 - ,.4h. 2im... ——... 7h. 39m. 

" ■■■ 21,.. 4b. 6m... 7h. 54m. 

—— 31,.. ——.. 3h. ->4m.. • —— .. 8h. 6m. 

The sun enters the sign Gemini, or the Twins, on the 21st 
of this month. 

This month is remarkable for the profusion of verdure 
which it exhibits: a May morning is frequently as beautiful 
as can possibly be imagined; a serene sky, a pure air, a 
refreshing fragrance, from the delightful verdure of the 
carpet which covers the face of the earth, the feathered tribe 
in full melody, and everything which can exhilarate thu* 
spirits, and attune the mind to gratitude and adoration. 

The latest species of the summer birds of passage arrive 
about the beginning of this month; and the whole feathered 
tribe is full of activity, bustle, and solicitude, in providing for 
the welfare and sustenance of their offspring. The insects 
are adding to their numbers, and the earliest swarms of bees 
are leaving the parent hive. 
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The insect ydutb are on the wing. 

Eager to taste the honied spring, 

And float amid the liquid noon !_, 

Some lightly o’er the current skim,'' 

Some show their gaily-gilded trim* 

- Quickglandng to thesutw '' 

But it fr«(jueiitiy occurs that in our nortliern climo thiy 
description of May is, prporastinnted until* the name no 
longer answers to the description and although.a few days 
of beautiful weather m^y lead to the supposition that,sum? 
mer is really sume, yet a relapse into the chili, and dreari¬ 
ness, and damp, and showers, apd sleet of the wintry season, 
usurps the place of a clear blue <Sky and an enlivening sun. 

But it would be. unpardonable to dismiss May without 
noticing its initiative May-day. Ip London little is known 
of ‘H'joark of the season beyond the Milk-maid's Garland, 
now rapidly falling into disuse, .'and the'Chimney-sweeps' 
Holiday, accompanied by JacMn-the^rcee,. 

It is supposed that the Druids had many ceremonies 
appropriate to this day, from .which the Beltein, a sort of 
rural sacrifice, is still retaiaed in Scotland and the North of 
England. 

Our Saxon forefathers alto used toholdati anniversary 
on May-day ; and. the Column of May, whence some derive 
the Mav-pole,. was set up as a signal far convening the 
nation to a congress, when the people, if they saw cause, 
deposed or punished their governors, barons, or kings. 

Now, a most delightful series of occupations engages the 
mind and employs the attention of the serious in the British 
Metropolis, as n long train of Annual Meetings, for the 
purposes of benevolence, takes place in this month: the 
Societies for the distribution of the Sacred Scriptures, 
Missionary Societies, School Societies, and every class of 
institutions which can be devised to alleviate the moral 
wants of the human race. No nation but England can 
show such activity of good: aBd if the most atrocious 
depravity, and deepest misery, require the aid of correctives, 
certainly no nation more requires such redeeming efforts 
than England itself. * 


TO MAY. 

Hail, lovely May ! youth of the year! 

Parent of blooming flowers 1 
Thy gayest tints again appear, 

Thy gales, thy fostering showers 1 


A ElRTH-DAY -TRIBUTE TO AN ABSENT 
BROTHER. •. ' 1 . 

BiC'Ttt*i,*Ta.M,i?j» Taylor, o* Ox a ah. 

Dear Brother, while .wearing yom; birth-day address, 

I cannot but wish yog were here} , 

For what the true feeling of love can express,. 

So well a? aittnile, and a tear ? 

The tear, should it fail on the track of my pen, 

i- Mty wash its effusions away> 

The smiloj—give me .credit till Ckristmat, for then 
I know I can promise to pay. - ' ■ 

And why should I try in a song to enclose 
What never in language waS drest ? 

A#*y With the Slnse, when the heart overflows. 

For silcncp expresses it best. 

A sister’s a flection,, the hope and tho fear '• 

, T.bat flutter by turns in her. heart; 

When.a brother sets out on his stormy career, 
jW.hat, ipagiq of words oan impart 1 

Then why any more of such rhyming ns this. 

At which all tlw critics might laugh '* t 

Ah why, when a smile, and a tear, and a kiss. 

Would tell it you better by half ? 

PRICES OF TEA IN CHINA. AND QUANTITIES 
IMPORTED. 

The following curious statement of the prim e-cost prices 
and quantities oi this article, which now seems to constitute 
one of the necessaries of life for our English population, may 
probably possess the advantage of novelty to most of our 
readers. 


UuaUiit:* or norm*- 
of Triis. 


Ati'iitf 1 pries- pn lb. 
in CdMoii. 

S. 

Bohea.-. 

3,77*,012 . 

. 0 7 

Congou . 

20, M2,733 . 

. O 11 

Campoi ...... 

284.197 . 
001,730 .. 


Souchong .... 


Pt'koi*.\ .. 

J 31,281 . 

.. t 7 

Twankay .... 

4,101 Mr, . 


Hyson skin.... 

213,003 . 


Hyson. 

1,014.923 . 

. 1 101 

Gunpowder .. 

043 . 


Total 

30,269,418 



The infant blossoms now expand. 
Each opening grace is seen - 
As sown by Nature's genial hand. 
They glad the spangled green. 

Borne on thy purple wings, again 
Spring’s rosy hours advance, 
Whilst gebtje aephyrs join the train. 
And woo thy fav’ring glance. 

Thy dewy fingers still combine 
Each gift for nature’s throne, 

And offer at her fostering shrine 
The beauties of thine own. 


The sum total paid for this article is said to he as fol¬ 
lows :— £ 

Prime cost. 1,386,931 

Freight, 30,000 tons . 300,000 

1 usurance, 3 per cent.. 41 ,008 

Commission, 2-} per cent. 34,073 

Total cost in England.. £ 1,703,232 

The sale of these teas by the Company, at the average 
price of 2s. 9d. in bond, that is, before the duty is paid, 

amounts to about. 4,278,100 

Cost as above... 1,703,232 


Leaving a profit to the East India Company of 

about..... 2,0 1-1,808 
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The duties to Government, payable on teas, amount to a 
sum equal to what they sell at in bond : the cost of the teas 
must therefore' be </»»«tided in order to show what the ex¬ 
pen.-o is t*» tire wholesale buyer, The Exchequer therefore 
n reives a sqm gqoul to the gross produce of the-East India 
Company’s total sale. 


VOTES OF THANKS BY THE NATIVES OF, 
HINDOSTAN FOR THE ABOLITION OF THE 
SUTTEE. 

Our readers need npt be informed that the Suttee was a 
rite prevalent in the ludo-British territories, in which the 
living widow of a deceased person was consumed on the 
same funeral pile its her husband’s corpse. This inhuman 
custom has been recently abolished by the British Govern* 
ment. 

At a public meeting of Natives at Calcutta,, the.fol¬ 
lowing resolutions were proposed and passed 

“ First. That an address be presented to tlie King, 
expressing the grateful sentiments of the liberal Hindoos of 
Calcutta. 

“ Second. That another address be sent to the Ho¬ 
nourable the Court of Directors for defending the cause of 
humanity. 

44 Third. That an address be presented to Lord William 
Bentinck, congratulating his lordship on the confirmation of 
this humane regulation. 

44 Fourth. That an address be also sent to Rajah Ram- 
mohun Roy, 1 " offering him a vote of thanks, from the liberal 
portion of his countrymen, for his indefatigable seal in the 
cause of humanity, and requesting him to present the two 
addresses, mentioned in the First and Second Resolutions, 
to the authorities in England.” 

'This remarkable scries of resolutions certainly exhibits an 
extraordinary advance in the public opinions of the native 
classes of our Eastern possessions. 


PROGRESS AND PRESENT EXTENT OF THE 
MANUFACTURE OF COTTON IN ENGLAND. 

Thv. almost incredible increase of this peculiar.branch of 
national industry naturally causes this question,— 44 What 
peculiar laws,or prohibitions, or bounties, or other legisla¬ 
tive protections, has it received ?" 'The remarkable reply is, 
44 None.” To what then docs it owe its prodigious aug¬ 
mentation } To the principle of free emulation and exertion 
only. 

The cotton manufacture was introduced into Great Bri¬ 
tain in the commencement of the seventeenth century: but 
it did not make any noticeable progress until about the mid¬ 
dle of the eighteenth century: then, the numerous mechani¬ 
cal inventions' which followed in quick succession urged for¬ 
ward its advance with inconceivable rapidity. 

I'he yearly import of raw cotton at the commencement of! 
the eighteenth century hardly amounted to l ,200,000 lbs. i 1 
about 1700, the value of all the cotton goods manufactured 
did not amount to moro than .200,0001. annually, in the 
year 1780, the import of raw cotton had arisen to about.! 
5,200,000 lbs,: at the present time, the quantity imported! 

v Tliiii highly-talcnted individual is at present in England. 


annually amounts to the astonishing mass of upwards of * 
three hundred millions of pounds weight! 

The exports of cotton goofis and yarn, in 1831, amounted 
in declared or real value to upwards of seventeen mil- 
irtlpKS or founds sterling. The total value of cotton 
goods manufactured in Great Britain, notwithstanding the 
prodigious decline in the cost of the raw material and of 
production, is estimated at thirty-six millions of 
pounds -the capital employed at nearly sixty mil¬ 
lions $—and the number «f manufacturers, and their fami¬ 
lies supported by it, including artificers employed in the re¬ 
quisite machinery and buildings, is supposed ts be nearly, 
if not quite, a million and a half. 


^ FRAUD INGENIOUSLY DETECTED—— 

Christopher RqsrnrkaXps applied to the widow of 
Christian Juttl for payment of a debt of five thousand 
dollars. The widow, conscious that her husband owed him 
nothing, refused hot Rosenkrands produced a bond, 
signed by her dect-atod husband and herself, which she de¬ 
clared tu be a forgery.V' 

A law-suit commended, and Judgment was given in favour 
of Ruseakrattds; upon which the widow appealed to 
Christian IV., King of Denmark, solemnly assuring his 
majesty, that the bond in the possession ef Rosenkrands 
had neither been written, nor signed, by her husband or by 
by herself. 

The king promised to investigatetiheiii&tter with the closest 
attention, and ordered Rosenkrands ta appear, whom he 
questioned and admonished, but without effect; Kosen- 
krauds insolently pleaded his right to payment of the bond. 
The king then desired to see the instrument,' which he 
viewed attentively, and told Rosenkrands it should be re¬ 
turned to him the next time he saw him. 

Christian, in the mean time, continued to investigate the 
paper in question, and having minutely compared it, lie at 
iengtlt found tfiat the paper-maker, whose stamp was on the 
paper, had established his manufactory at Fredericksburg, 
at a. period long subsequent to the date, of the bond. 

The paper-maker was called, who folly satisfied the king, 
that he had never manufactured paper of that description 
when the bond was dated. This was indisputable evidence 
against lloseakrands. 

Still the king said nothing, but soon after summoned Ro¬ 
senkrands before him, and represented ta hktt, thAt he ought 
to be compassionate to the widow, and; consider that the 
wrath of Heaven would dreadfolly visit him were he the 
cause of her sustaining so serious, an,-Rosenkrands 
continued inflexible, and evO murmuMd? when the king 
granted him a.few days to reconsider the business, but in 
vain. Rosenkrands was then apprehended, the fraud com¬ 
pletely exposed, and the delinquent punished with exem¬ 
plary severity. 


REMARKABLE COPY OF THE KORAN. 

Toe folldwing is an account of a transcript of this celery 
brated Mohammedan book, which is probably without a ' 
parallel, at least as to size, in the annals of letters. It is a - 
.copy of foe Koran, executed by a devoted follower of the 
Prophet, named Gholam Mohgoodeen, and his two sons, 
who lately passed through Moradabad, in their way from 
Peshawar to Mecca, with their ponderous, and, no doubt, 
to them, precious charge. 
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The letters in which it is written are about three inches j Gresham, Knight, Alderman, Sheriff, and Lord Mayor of 
long, and the Book itself is a foot thick, and four feet eight London, an opulent merchant, and a man of great public 
inches long by two feet eight inches broad. The text, whjch j spirit*. jTJUNoaa .was born in 1519, in London, and bound 
was written entirely by the father, occupied hifci six years apprentice to a mercer when young; but that he might 
it is interlined with ra Persian translation- fafcooc of trite Requite an education suitable to his future prospects, he wet 
sons: the binding is, literally speaking,““in boards.'* v aent to Caius Coliege, then Gonvil Hall, Cambridge. .He 
The book is carried on the . back ef a camel, uadi# _ [itemtsited -there some 'time, and made s*ch great proficiency 
canopy of erttnsop dojfc; when they halt, it is^akenoff ha^ ih his Studies, that Caius, the founder of the College, styles 
set on a sort of frame i theqpadleok wbich.»ecn«»s Rfa* him doctissrmus merxator, u the most learned'merchant.” 
wooden covors is then jutAopkdd,' -the Wm are opeaed Nevertheless, hi# love Jar le&rnipg did not distract his 
for the inspection of the carious ortbe dmrout*antil the hour' .attofition from mercantile concern a, while- the large estates 
of departure arrives, when it. is replaced po die badk of: she ahaatred'hy trafificin his own family did not a tittle contribute 
camel, and proceeds towards its destinafion. / tooeejdahia obfeka, Hisiather was agent for Edward VI. in 


EXTRAORDINARY ANTlPATHLElS. 


the business of risking money iu.Antwerp, and in procrasti¬ 
nating the payment m wma akeady borrowed: his son sue* 
-ceededhimin tbmbraoch #fhfe concerns. 

amSt ln moet iiWWmces^a most galling office, and he 


What jarring cho| of the human ? and **■*.«»* and he 

how is it struck t-to produce offers mth " hl ? h 

.istible, and ftjggSL*- 

able sensations T , , .Xv" uJLt* -ar—kL_i:1:_. __ 


b '™' anu uua CCO u.,» ulc , ^ toy# master was impelled to purchase of the 

" henry' lTl. of France T ? " 

there was a Cat, altlmngh Jm *ar tfiAyJgftp 0M»nt of their demands. Some g idea of rim 

puTpie^ sui^Vfrom hi» g neK^‘^^S *5 

IJ’Kpernon fainted at the right ^ |»le of interest was then stx- 

JrA1 ^ «“ ”? m mv bp inferred from this, 

HOT CV6fl tlmt OI 1 SlUCKISw rifts fL^p £■* Aori-nertmt siaM rtf 17 i I tm i 

Poland, was distracted at ,the «gkt of A*p*fiS. Emmuwu . J^ay^' *** 

could not smell Fish without bejbggreatly agitated. Soar ?’ iv , 5U - C ~ 

liger trembled at thought of V^" 

Brahe felt bis limbs Ink under him when* 1 ^ 

Hare or a Fox. . Bbchn^wconed at * * * x W acU! * 

Moon. Boyle feU ihtoAsonvulsioos on hearing thasobfidof « mw ‘ M _ „ n . , , 

Water 4rawa from *«&•. .Jbmes poaiff! ^2LS?i*SU5K Jul "“In 2*7' "If 

ndl-endun the tight of a^^.RwoKD^a^l^cimte 2S A *? F° \ ? 

Higby narrates that -thejfc# shook so vehemently i* “®* 

knighting ldm,thmte .vkmddh^eronihe pobtofbisSord . SlSH W PWtS ‘ H ° 

into the eye of, Duke > of Bu fe ham g£* the convenience and utility of the 


had not guideti-it sMtuerdSis shoulder. M. La Motto «e rn ‘a a „*' T 7 ,- *7 T 

Vayer could aOt but delightedm the sound exchange at Antwerp, and contrasting it with the 

ofTnuNUB*. An Efi^shmaa of ilieseventeenth century a tTH?*™*?- W *f V 16 0,1 1>n mcr * 

iv« s nearly expiring.wWtiever the 53 rd of Isaiah w*s-r<*d lZl ZTl t ‘T ' 0 "^ 

.. u:_ a J,,. j i » n . business in Lombard-street and the courts adjacent, bo 

fc«nJL»r hn haa A y ^ offered to buikl.R coveted edifice, at his own charge, provided 

the Clt y of ^ ndftn wou,d f "™* h the site : thin noble offer 
turned, although im t <^t.umtF-tinde4>f that material. was gIadiy accopted( and it wa8 coinpleted with great 

,. .promptitude, as it was opened in 1569; and on January 29, 

SIR THOMAS GRESHA'M^WiTla a Portrait. 1570, Queen Elizabeth, attended by her court, visited the 


accustomed course of ^nbBc'huslnese, thdii‘ conduct proves it has ever since retained, 

them to have posse^Sed^lhyt h^ght into 3to'principles of tlie Having been engaged in raising money at Antwerp for the 
afiairs they were engaged in, a.0(1 .’to exhibit’tlrtir talenta ih . Queen, and perceiving the great loss accruing from paying 

» * ♦_a '^-j^a . fLilji'L- _ ■ _^: : m aa.a.a -I_i 1... _ j ■ i .1..: ' _ 


whereas, before the Sordreigns Of England wire’ Hall. However, through Sir Thomas's influence, several of 

compelled to have swdUrse to foreign, mptwy-lenders, Sir the merchants suliscribed sums to the amount of sixteen 
Thomas Gresham was the firstyfhb Cftuuseli*<l His Sovereign thousand pounds, at an interest of six per cent, per huff- 
to a.pply at home, and by.his- influence prevailed on the year; and When the first six months were expired, ahe 
t jonied interest to assist the Sokeiei’gn in pecuniary matters, renewed the same loan for a similar period, at the samo rutii 
thereby keeping at home the cxoihitaot interest which, of interest, .with brokerage or premium, 
uefort tliat period, had been sacrificed for the advantage of To show her great regard for his character. Queen Fl : *n- 
aliens. ,, beth appointed him, together with the Archbishop of Qanter- 

Sir Thomas was descended of an Rodent and most btiry, the Bishop of London, and other persons of eminence, 
respectable family, which tnoks its name from a town so assistants to the Lord Mayor for the government of the city 
called in Norfolk; lie was the youngest son of Sir Richard Of London during her progress through the country. 
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Qu^en visited hifn at, hi# scat at Osterley,' the receptiqit of foreign princes upon their first .fcnrival it 
wheti Sit Thomas entertained her mtyesty magnificently- London. • And asnomie cobid <^e more ready to perform any 
On this occasion, having. stated her opinion that the .court genefOusactina.which aught contribute to. the honour aif 
before the house would Took belter if divided .hy ft wall, Sir his “douHtry, <e®b«t vary welFknew hoy? to make the best «*» 
Tlionjafi. in tho mght, wnt for vorkmen from t >don,\who ;|th^;fw Ue ino«t lttudabla p»rp«e. . 
so speedily, and silently performod , their taski fhWbefore 'Arid although Tie was frequcnUfg&friultcd. by the Queen 
HHirning the 'wall'Was finished, to thegjreatsurpjrise of .the] and-'Mr J Ministry .on important j becwKins, yet the most 

Queen, who observed that it- jyas ao .fl^defvjfoat hetyhobad -- 1 - 1 - 

been so quick .in ff building iq’oAtyige,’! shouii.be abjkf.sq 
quickly to “"change jx building.'’ Th»;«c^j>ecarfte die 
property of the family’bf Child, and pawed by inamr“ 
the family of the Earl of Jersey. -■ ’• “i 

• He expired suddenly in .the year 1579 , at bja jmhae id; hottae* built and 
Biehops-gatc-street, "and was ■ buried w-ith 'priat^^^ha^nl ^ 1 <tjkro.s ,tp‘ the J»h j 
cence in his nwn parish rhurr.h nt St. hi ht */•’Wnrlc* rnW fn 


shinjbg psit bf hischaracter appears to have been bis public 
benefactions, J For -it ' was . not only . by his liberality and 

--- J -‘adoing 

eneroua 


seven lectur(‘*hij'S, in divinity, la\v/ptfy^G, »atrO^ 
geometry, -music, and -rlietoiic, at’•'50L s peir nmiujmJ 
inch, tobe delivered at his house in Bisliopsgate-strefet.' 
Those lectnres.are still ' ' ‘ ' ‘ ‘' 

b'xohango J* but thei 

, After the decease,< __ _„___ 

don audot the Mercer’s Company obtained o^patent from 
tiie crown to hold, his estates tor tlie uses fof .lxk 

will, without which patent .they, would not have been ablelfd- 
lytain them on arcoujit’bf the statute of mortmain. *. 

He was so constantly intrusted, with the mercantile affairs.’ 
of the Queen, that he teceived tW panic of “ Tim Ro^aI 
Altitcu ast,” and his house .was" sometimts appointed fpj; 




il'Nnt, 

1EAD 


yir'v > ■ 

*4 u-yish that we 
M ihry might 

i^ttiii request 
'contain a r«ryr 
“lEft," which 
.. .._ sb ait interesting 
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LuVboli < i’riaWd i 6 r .ikeTtopflelar,, sat PabliAed Sj "W. ku^kaoS 
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-rrlntiit by Mtu>*i JensTrj sad Minw, Bidt^Mit, fMet-sliatt. 
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DEVONSHIRE. 


navigable or furnishing the means of supplying the canals 
which intersect it. The principal are, the Exe, the Tor- 
ridge, the Tamar, the Aven, the Ehne, the Taw, the 
Dr ,von is a maritime county, and u bounded on the east Dart, the Tony, the Yealme, the Lynn, the Sid, the Plym, 
by Somersetshire, on- the west by Cornwall, on * a west anew the Otter, and the Axe; and a great number of smaller 

north-west by the-Bristol Channel, and on the eouth and south •'streams. 

east by the English Channel, In length it extends about There are several watering-places of great faahiouable rc- 
seventy miles, in breadth nearly as much, and is upwards of sort in this county, as Teignmouth, Sidmouth, llfraeomb, 


two hundred and eighty miles in circumference. 

It contains upwards of 1,650,000 acres, or about 2580 
square miles, and is divided into thirty-three Hundreds ^jt 
contains one City, Exeter; thirty-seven market TowW; 


and others: the salubrity and mildness of the climate con¬ 
duce greatly to the estimation in which they are held. 

- Such are the mildness and salubrity of the climate, that 
medical men are accustomed to recommend a residence here 


449 Parishes, 117 Vicarages, and upwards of seventeen to consumptive patients, particular^ during the wiutry 
hundred Villages. months; and many constitutions, weakened by long nesi- 

This County is in the Western Circuit; in the diocese of dcnce in hot climates, have experienced great advantages 
__j .i . t r>.„. .u from the genial atmosphere of Devon and Cornwall. 

To give even a brief accountof the different Towns of this 
extensive county would demand a volume of some extent; 
but we cannot entirely pass over the great naval station of 
Plymouth, which is one of the largest maritime towns in 
England, and a place .of considerable antiquity: until the 
reign of Henry II. it was principally inhabited by fisher¬ 
men, but the vast increase of the British Navy, both 
national and commercial, and the convenience of its exten¬ 
sive harbour, have raised it into great consequence. 

It is situated at the mouth of the river Plym, at a small dis¬ 
tance-from its junction with the ocean: its trade is extensive. 


Exeter, and the province of Canterbury: Exeter is the prin 
cipal place in tins bounty, and is one of those few cities 
which have the advantage of ranking as a County by itself, 
thereby enjoying many extensive municipal privileges, which 
if has possessed from time Immemorial. 

In the reign of King John, the city, paid a fine of one 
hundred and ten marks for a renewal of its charter. The 
government of the Corporation id Vested in a Mayor, a Re¬ 
corder, and Common Council, seven of whom are Alder¬ 
men and Justices of the Peace. Civil causes are tried by 
the Mayor or his officers, but criminal causes or breaches of 
tiie peace are determined by the Aldermen, who are Jus- 

i ' I.'_. _.a _ _ l.n . a..mS 4 a Dk .viarit (mhii sUa 


lid's. I'iXeter has 6t;nt members to Parliament from the chiefly depending on shipping: pilchards form a consider- 
e arliest period of parliamentary history. ..... 

The climate of this county is remarkably mild, more-par- 
ticularly in the southern part, where vegetation suffers very 
little interruption even during the winter season. Myrtles of 
all sorts constantly flourish in the open air, and sometimes 
limn part of the garden hedges. Figs, ripen to perfection, 
and both fruit and culinary vegetables can nowhere be 
su i passed for general excellence. 

The growth of Apples, in particular, is a circumstance of 
much importance, as the pressing of Cider has been a great 
branch of trade during upwards of two centuries. Large 
quantities are made for exportation, and much is sent to 
London. It is, however, a very uncertain crop: immensely 
productive some years, at others hardly paying for the trou¬ 
ble of gathering. The Devonshire breed of Cattle is remark¬ 
able for its value and beauty. 


able article of commerce. It has two harbours for merchant- 
vessels, Cat water and Button Pool; and for King’s ships, 
Hamoaze Bay, which is about four miles in length, ami 
about half a mile broad: this is where vessels of war of all 
sixes are laid up in ordinary.* 

Plymouth Citadel, which lies on the south side of 
the town, was erected by Charles II., on the site of a qua¬ 
drangular castle, built in 1396, at the expense and under the 
direction of Edmund Staffords, then bishop of Exeter. The 
ramparts of the Citadel arc mounted with 165 cannon of 
large calibre: these ramparts afford a delightful series of 
views, and in fine weather the inhabitants avail themselves 
'f the advantage of a cheerful promenade. 

Close by Plymouth is the town of Stonlhousk, 
which connects Plymouth with another town-which for¬ 
merly was called Plymouth Dock, but which lias had its 


The priucipal Manufactures of Devonshire consist of name chunged into Dk von pout. On the margin of.Stone 
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Hats, Woollen Cloths, Serges, Gloves, Porcelain and 
• Eaitlienware, Iron, Cordage, Silk, Yarn, Laces, and Fishing- 
nets. 

The Rivers of Devonshire abound with Fish, and great 
quantities are taken for the London market. The Tavy and 
Tamar produce considerable revenue* from their Salmon; 
the Otter is famous for its Trout, Salmon, and Peel: and at 
Star cross, Topsham, and I.ymjistono, there are extremely 
productive Oyster Beds. The Herring fishery was formerly 
. anried on to a gnat extent, but is now nearly lost, as the 
Herrings no longer visit th#-,coasts of Devon, except io 
very inconsiderable numbers; Pilchards, however, still fre- 
juent the southern coasts of -Devon, Dorset, and Corn¬ 
wall. 

The Mineralogical riches of Devonshire are varied, ex¬ 
tensive, and valuable; they consist of Coal, Copper, Tin, 
Iron, Lead, Limestone, Ochre, Umbre, Granite, Pipe-clay, 


house Creek stands the Royal Naval Hospital: in this 
building twelve hundred patients can be received at the same 
time. 

In the reign of William HI., a wet and a dry dock were 
constructed near Plymouth other docks have since been 
added, with various other requisite buildings, and every con¬ 
venience for building and repairing ships: storehouses, 
houses for the officers and artificers of every description, 
and extensive barracks: these and the number of private 
houses built near them, constitute a town whi was 
usually called Dock, or Plymouth Dock, but im¬ 

portance suggested the propriety of bestowing a more appro¬ 
priate name, and in 1824, with the sanction of the King in 
Council, it received the name of Dnvoxt'orer, by which it 
is at present designated. 

There are many subjects of great interest which want of' 
space hinders us from inserting at present: as, for instance, 


Pottery-clay, and a variety of Marbles, are also found in the Plymouth Breakwater, the Kddystone Lighthouses the 
severni places, not inferior' to the Italian marbles either in Diving Bell, &c. &e. 

-quality, hardness, susceptibility of polish, or beauty. 

A great number of Rivers vyater this County, and contri¬ 
bute largely to its prosperity, either as being themselves * For au explanation of this term see the succeeding article. 
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PoPI'LATKtX A*V RkPRKSF STATION OF DrVUXSH IKK. 1 

The total papulation of Devonshire, by the returns of 
1831, amount# to '• ' 

M.ilm. Female*. Total. 
235,030 .. ' 258,538 .. 494 , 10 ^ 


Of which numbers the fullov 

dug places 

exhibit the largest 

proportion, vii.:— 

Males. 

Female*. 

Total. 

Brampton, Hundred. 

10.313 .. 

11,001 . 

•21,974 

East Budleigh. Hundred 

9,257 .. 

11,009 . 

20.200 

Coleridge. Hundred . 

9,018 .. 

10,721 . 

20,339 

Creditor). Hundred. 

5 823 .. 

0,411 . 

12.327 

Erinington, Hundred .... 
Exminster, Hundred .... 

5.293 .. 

5,231 . 

10,62 4 

8,500 .. 

9,072 . 

18,232 

Hayridge. Hundred. ....*. 

0,755 .. 

0,089 . 

13,444 

IIay tor. Hundred. 

11,100 .. 

12,077 . 

24,113 

Litton, Hundred . 

0.1108 .. 

0.539 . 

13,447 

South Molton, Hundred .. 

0.779 .. 

7,0 iti . 

13,826 

Roborough, Hundred .... 

5.433 .. 

5,463 . 

1(1.890 

Shebhear, Hundred. 

9,070 .. 

10,489 , 

20,1 59 

Sfanboniugli, Hundred. .. . 

7.154 .. 

7,307 . 

14,521 

Tavvtnn with 'Vintkley .. 

0,499 .. 

6,923 . 

13,422 

Teiribridgc, Hundred .... 

7,109 .. 

7,290 . 

14,405 

Tiverton, Hundred . 

•1,950 .. 

5,509 . 

10,519 

AVonford, Hundred. 

13,200 .. 

11,213 . 

27,419 

City of F.xerer, and County 




of the same .. 

12,524 .. 

15,-J#8 . 

’27.932 

Fly mouth, and Suburbs.. 

33,043 

42,491 . 

75,634 


The followingis the present state of the Representation of 1 
Devon, under the Reform Bill:— 

Members. 

Devon, Noith . 2 

—.— » South .. I? 

Exeter, City. *2 

Barnstaple, Borough .. 2 

Tiverton, do. 2 

Ashburton, do. 1 

Dartmouth, do. 1 

Devonport, do.. 2 

Plymouth, do. 2 

iotness, do. 2 

ifoniton, do. 2 

Tavistock, do. 2 


Total. 


22 


By the Reform Bill, Ashburton and Dartmouth lost one 
Representative each : Beeraleton, Okehainjnon, and Plymp- 
tou, were entirely disfranchised. 


EXPLANATION OF THE NAUTICAL EXPRESSION 
“ LAID UP IN ORDINARY." 


‘ { As this expression conveys no idea explanatory of its 
meaning, and as it is one of frequeut occurrence in subjects 
relative to maritime 1 * flair*, we offer the following remarks : 

In times,of peace, the Royal Navy of England is divided 
into two classes, namely, the ships “ ia commission,” and 
the ships “ in'ordinary.” Shift “ in commission ” are 
those wliicli have their complement of officers and men, and 
j»re employed on the various duties of affairs,-either 
aidin') *Jf *2P t,,e home statiqp, 


But as the total of ve-sels of war “ in commission” required 
during a time of hostilities, very far exceeds the number re- - 
quired fora period of peace, it is evident that a large number 
must be either sold off, or kept until public events require that 
they should l>e got ready for active service. At the termi¬ 
nation «l every war, therefore, the eutirw.navy undergoes- 
inspection, whereby it is decided wbu* ships shall be dis¬ 
missed the service :pul sold off, and what shall be retained 
tor future exigencies. 

When the ship sold elf is a British-built man-of-war, the- 
purchaser is compelled to enter into a bond, with a heavy 
gpralty, to insure that the vessel shall bebrokimup, or taken 
to pieces; this is under the idea that if rc-solti, it might 
come into the possession of a foreign power, and that thereby 
the measurements and model of the ship might be copied by 
some naval power, to the adranceupyit of foreign naval 
science, and, consequently, to the comparative detriment of 
our own. If the vessel is foreign-built, then no such bond 
is required, as the same reasou docs not apply. 

But when nil the vessels which prescut some defect, as, 
for insiauve, being bad sailers, or are old, seriously damaged, 
are infested by the dry rot, or for all other similar causes, 
there will remain a ginumber which it is advisable to 
keep until wanted ; to retain,them “ in commission ” would 
incur n ruinous and needless expenditure; they are there¬ 
fore laid up “ in ordinary ’’ at the different naval stations, 
where the extent of space, and security from damage, permit 
them to remain in safety. 

Ilamoasre, mentioned in the preceding article, is one 
which furnishes aduiiiuble facilities for ships “ in ordinary” 
and here a consideiable portion of the English navy is laid 
up. Ships laid up “ in ordinary,” are stripped of all their 
rigging, except their lower masts, the guns and stores of 
every description are taken ashore, and everything is taken 
out of them; the officers and men arc paid olf, and tire 
crew is either turned over to other ships, or dismissed : the 
vessel is then put under the care of the Boatswain, Gunner, 
Carpenter, and Cook; these always remain to take care of 
the ship, and a very small number of seamen to assist 
them. 

In Ilamoaze, the ships are moored by large iron chains or 
cables laid across the bottom of the harbour (secured with 
anchors of a peculiar form, made on purpose), to which the 
hawser, or mooiing-cablc of the ship “ in ordinary” ia 
attached, so that the ships ride easily with the tide, without 
the possibility of damage, and without wearing out their 
own anchors and cables, in Ilamoaze there are ninety-two 
of these chain inooriug-cables. 

Ships thus, kept “ in ordinary ’’ are fitted out, when 
required., with great promptitude, as the spars, masts, 
yards, sails, cables, cordage, and every requisite, are all 
marked in the storehouses with .the name of the ship to 
which they belong, and only require to be replaced to render 
the vessel ready for sea i they want either making nor fit¬ 
ting, and thus have only to be put in$t*tho places whence 
they had been removed when t)ie. sbipi.Was put out of 
‘‘commission," and laid up “ in ordiear,}/”' 

The seaman is accustomed to use .these expressions in a 
metaphorical sense: when tire landsman says, " out of em¬ 
ployment,'' the sailor says, “ out of commission and 
when the tradesman talks of having “ retired from busi¬ 
ness," the tar calls it being “ laid up ini ordinary'’ in the 
same mode of professional parlance. Jack calls confinement 
in his bed by severe illness, being, “.dry-docked, and under¬ 
going a thorough repair and the amputation of a limb, 
he vwlly terms having a spar carried away.” 
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THE ANCIENT BHITONS. 

In the Introductory Chapter of the History of England, 
which the reader haa already perused (see v<tl. I, j>. 40), 
a very brief account of the Ancient Briton^, t..e abori¬ 
gines of England, is inserted. 

But as a memoir so short as that is, could not, from its 
brevity, contain a sufficient mass of information to satisfy 
the curiosity of an intelligent mind, we shall now return to 
the subject; and introduce a few remarks bearing ou the 
peculiarities of this tyftarkablc people. . 

For let us remember that there still exist among us the 
descendants of those very warriors who so thoroughly casti¬ 
gated the Roman invaders, and left them so little to boast 
of in the results of their earliest attacks'on this rountry, that 
the conquerors of the ancient world permitted the Britons 
to remain in unind|egtl»d independence nearly a century, 
before they again summoned sufficient resolution to attempt 
the reduction of this island. 

And under whatever pressure of invasion or form of 
government the British Nations have suffered or existed since 
that period, nevertheless an ANCIENT BRITON is an 
ANCjENT BRITON still; and could one of those Druids 
■who perished by the Roman sword, or one of those Bards who 
suffered under the bloodstained policy of the “ ruthless king,” 
—could either of them “ burst the cerements of the uiarblc 
tomb," and revisit the recesses of the Cvmry, his language 
would be understood by the peasantry of those districts; 
yes, he would he able to converse with those who cannot 
understand the tongue in which the laws they live under are 
enacted and enfoiced, nor comprehend H»; language in 
which the sermons they sit under are preaclwd. 

Is there on the entire surface of the globe another region 
where the same people and the same language have unin¬ 
terruptedly existed during the lapse of twenty ages ? and 
that according to the accredited records of history only, 
without adding any supposition or estimate as to the more 
remote period of ages bygone long before historical narrative 
commences; and many ages must have elapsed before so 
complete a state of political organization as they possessed 
could have been attained. 

To obtain correct ideas of the state and manners of the 
Britons before the landing of CreBar is by no means easy; 
and the description which that General gives of the inha¬ 
bitants of this island is extremely limited and defective. 

Those who visited Britain as merchants were more atten¬ 
tive to the acquisition of gain than to obtaining of know¬ 
ledge ; it is likely that they (lid not penetrate far into the 
island, nor explore the coast to any great extent. They 
traded with such paits as were their immediate neighbours ; 
but their inquiries were solely mercantile. 

A few Druidical devotees, no doubt, visi tedltoisland which 
they esteemed iioly ; but the secrecy of their order divulged 
settling to gratify tire inquisitive. Travellers for curiosity, 
in ancient ages, direated their steps rather eastward than 
westward, nor did they tbiuk of gathering information from 
among those whom/gbey esteemed uncivilized barbarians, 
for the benefit of the descendants of those savages, who, in 
future times, mightattain degrees of civilization much beyond 
their own. 

A visit to Britain was attended with no advantage, much 
hazard, and more trouble; and the Reman General who first 
explored rather than conquered this separated country, 
could procure no other information concerning it than what 
the reports of sailors and traffickers afforded. 

But we are not, therefore, to suppose that the Britons had 
little communication with Gaul; it is certain that they had 


jsent to the Continent a considerable force to assist in 
: opposing the progress of tin* Homan arms, and had sup¬ 
ported their brethren lighting against Caesar as much as 
circumstances permitted them. 

M But this must he restricted principally t.n those tribes which 
inhabited the coast opjwsite to Guu! ; for this inland was 
peopled by several races of inhabitants, and we have no 
reason to believe that those of the interior would take much 
interest in the concerns of any beside their immediate neigh¬ 
bours. 

ft-The southern parts of the island were cultivated ; but the 
gejperal character of the Britons was that of a pastoral 
peS'ple ; their docks ami herds were their riches, and these 
they drove, according to die seasons, from one feeding 
station to another. ’ • 

Tl in agriculturist is fixejl to a place, for a time at least, 
by the necessity of waiting for the result of his labours. 
Whoever has sown cannot depart until lu* has reaped ; and 
where he lm« gathered the most abundant harvest, he at 
length establishes his residence. But the herdsman, de¬ 
riving all from the untilled ground, without labour, may 
change the scene of his attention, and quit, for (he attrac¬ 
tions of unroiis'jmcd pasture or of novelty, the accommoda¬ 
tions of his late abode. 

Tlie chief support of the Britons was derived from their 
kine, their sheep, and their swine. They abstained from 
fish altogether: they held it unlawful to eat hares, hens,,or 
geese, yet they did not scruple the luceding of them, by way 
of amusement. The cattle of a whole tribe were usually 
kept together; and an appointed number of persons were 
detached to attend them. This parly sometimes amounted 
to several hundred incn, and the held not seldomly consisted 
of twenty thousand head of cattle. 

There can he no doulit but that milk was a principal part 
of the food of the Britons; yet there is every reason to 
believe that they also consumed considerable quantities of 
animal food. The effect and nature of the climate of their 
island may be taken as a proof of this. 

They were fond of horses, and skilled in the art of training 
them ; and their horses must have been of a good breed, 
docile, yet high-mettled as piovcd by their conduct in 
battle. Dogs also, no doubt, they tiained, as necessary for 
the purposes of hunting, hoidsmen, and shepherds. As their 
exhilaialmg beverage was mend, they must have kept many 
bees; and the productions of ihese I a hoi ions insects supplied 
their masters with more than one enjoyment. 

Trade they had no other than what consisted in the 
exchange of the raw [nufijtuion-. of theii country, for manu¬ 
factured :utieles. Skins,, of course, they had. many to dis¬ 
pose ol: metals, tin, lead, iron, some native silver, and 
some gold : Imt whether they pnited with the latter metals', 
or wrought them into ornaments themselves, may be doubted, 
ft is ccitain that they were fond of personal ornaments; 
beads of amber, of glass, as well as of gold, have been found 
in their sepulchres ; these were probably procuied by --.x- 
chatige. 

But as it is not possible to complete this subject in the 
space which one number can afford, we must defei to our 
next publication the following intending subjects: — 

1. 'The division of the Ancient Britons into States, Tribes, 

| and Families. 

2. The importance of their Pedigrees. 

3. The advanced state of theii Political Organization 
at the period when Julius Caesar was repulsed in his at¬ 
tempt to invade this island. 
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STANZAS, 

By Mis# Ann Taylor, or Ovgak, 

“ TIID WIND TASSETH OVER IT, AND IT IS GONE.”,. 


1 saw a dew-drop, cool and clear, 

Dance on a myitle spray : 

Fair colours decked the lucid tear, 

Like those which gleam and disappear 
When showers and sunbeams play 
Sol cast athwart a glance severe, • 

Aud scorched the pearl away. 

Iiigh on a slender, polished stem, 

A fragrant lily grew: 

On the pure petals many a gein 
Glittered, a native diadem 
Of healthy morning dew':— 

A blast of liugeiing winter came. 

And snapped the stem in two. 

I’aircr than morning’s early tear, 

Or lily’s snowy bloom, 

Shines Beauty in its vernal year: 

Blight, sparkling, fascinating, clear, 

Gay, thoughtless of its doom 1 
Death breathes a sudden poison near, 

And sweeps it to the tomb! 


REMARKABLE APPEARANCE OF PHANTASMS 

OCCASIONED IJY EEUSONAL INDISPOSITION. 

Tiif. subject of Spectral Appearances is of a na¬ 
ture far too mysterious, extensive, and complicated, to be 
stated aiul settled off-hand. In innumerable instances the 
nervous irritability of the spectator lias suggested erroneous 
ideasof spectra supposed to he presented to the organs of sense. 

Some curious persons, of uncommon strength of mind, and 
sufficiently well-informed, have watched the progress of a 
diseased imagination in themselves, and have been able to 
distinguish its effects, so ns not to be deluded by appear¬ 
ances, however strong and well-defined. 

Among the most extraordinary aud decisive of these is the 
case of Nicolai, the celebrated author and bookseller of 
Berlin. He was accustomed to lose blood twice a year; 
but this was omitted at the close of one year, when it ought 
to have taken place. He thus narrates his sensations:— 

“ 1 had, in Jauuary and February of that year, the addi¬ 
tional misfortune to experience several extremely unpleasant 
circumstances, which were followed, on the ‘24th of Feb¬ 
ruary, by a inosi violent altercation. 

“ My wife and another person came into my apartment 
in the morning in older to console me, but I was too much 
agitated by a series of incidents which had most powerfully 
affected my moial feeling, to be capable of attending to them. 

“ On a sudden 1 penciled, at about the distance of ten 
paces, a form like that of a deceased person, with whom 
during bis lifetime 1 had been acquainted. I pointed at it, 
asking my wife if she did not see it. It was but natural 
that she should not see anything, my question therefore 
alarmed her vciy much, and she seat immediately for a 
physician ; the phantasm continued about eight minutes. 

“ 1 grow at length more .calm, and being extremely ex¬ 
hausted, fell into a restlt^ss sleep which lasted about half an 
hour; the physician ascribed the apparition to violent men¬ 
tal emotion, aud hoped that there would be no ictum. hut the 
violent agitation of my mind had in some way disordered 


[May 18, 

my nerves, and produced farther consequences which deserve 
a more minute description. 

“ At four in the afternoon, the form which 1 had seen in 
the morniug re-appeared. I was by myself when this hap¬ 
pened, and being rather uneasy at the incident, went to my 
wife's apartment, but thero likewise I was accompanied .by 
the apparition, which, however, at intervals disappeared, and 
always presented itself in a standing posture: about six 
o’clock there appeared also several walking figures, which 
had no connexion with the first. As, when the first terror 
was over, 1 beheld the phantasms wjtb great emotion, taking 
them for what they really were, namely, remarkable conse¬ 
quences of my indispositiou, I endeavoured to collect my Self 
as much as possible, that 1 might preserve a dear conscious¬ 
ness of the changes which should take place within myself. 

" 1 observed these phantasms very closely, and frequently 
reflected on my antecedent thoughts to discover exactly, if 
possible, by means of what association of ideas these forms 
presented themselves to my imagination. 

"I drought at times I had found a elite, but, taking the 
whole together, l could not make out any natural connexion 
between the occupations of my mind, my personal occupa¬ 
tions, my regular thoughts, and the multifarious forms which 
now appeared to me, and now again disappeared. 

“ After repeated and close observation, and calm exami¬ 
nation, 1 was unable to form any conclusion relative to the 
origin and continuation of the. different phantasms which 
presented themselves to me. All that I could inti r was, that 
while my nervous system was in such an irregular state, such 
phantasms would appear to me as if i actually saw and 
hoard them; that these illusions were not modified by anv 
known laws df reason, imagination, or the common associa¬ 
tion of ideas, and that probably other people who may haw- 
had similar apparitions which they regarded as supernatural 
appearances, were exactly in the same predicament. 

“ I attempted to produce at pleasure phantasms of persons 
whom I knew, by intensely,reflecting on their countenance 
and shape; hot distinctly as 1 called on my lively imagina¬ 
tion the respective features of three of these persons, 1 still 
laboured in vain to make them appear to me as phantasm*, 
though 1 had before involuntarily seen them in that manner, 
and perceived them some time after, when l least thought „f 
them. 

‘ I could at the snme time distinguish betw een phantasms 
and real objects, and the calmness with which 1 examined 
them, enabled me to avoid the commission of the smallest 
mistake. I knew exactly when it only appeared to me that 
the door was opening, aud a phantasm entering the room, 
and when it actually opened, and a real person entered. 

“ These phantasms appeared equally clear and distinct at 
all times and all circumstances, both when 1 was by myself 
and when l was in company, and as W'ell in the day as at 
night, and in my own house as well as abroad ; they were, 
however, less frequent when l was in the house of ft friend, 
and rarely appeared to me in the Street; when I shot my 
eyes these phantasms would sometimes disappear entirely, 
though there were instances when f beheld them with my 
eyes closed, yet when they disappeared on such occasions, 
they generally reappeared when I opened my eyes. 

“ 1 generally saw human forms of both sexes, hut thpy 
usually appeared not to take the smallest notice of each 
other, moving as in a market-place, where all me eager to 
press through the crowd ; at times, however, they seemed to 
be transacting business with each-other : 1 also saw several 
times people on horseback, dogs, and birds. 

” All these phantasms appeared to me in their natural 
size, and as distinct as if alive, exhibiting different shades 
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of carnation in the uncovered parts as well as in different and hardy dog, and will attack even the badger without 
colours and fashions in their dresses, although the colours hesitation, although by no means a match for that powerful 
seemed somewhat paler than in real nature; none of the animal singly; yet some very strong, well-trained dogs, 
fitmres appeared particularly terrible, comical, or disgusting, have been known to overcome even a badger. 


most of them being of an indifferent shape, and some . .tvmg 
a pleasing appearafiee, 

“ 1 aUo began to hear them talk, the phantoms some¬ 
times conversed among themselves, but more frequently ad- 
diessed their discourse to me; their speeches were commonly 
short, and never of an unpleasant turn. 

“At different times there appeared to me both dear and 
sen d hie friends of both sexes, whose addresses tended to 
appease inv grief, which had not yet wholly subsided : these j 
consolatory speeches were in general addressed to me when 
1 was alone, sometimes I was accosted by these consoling 1 
fiicuds when 1 was in company, frequently while real persons' 
were speaking to me. These consolatory addresses consisted 
sometimes of abrupt phrases, and at others they were regu- 
l.n ly connected. i 

“ 'I liesi; phantoms continued until April 20tb, at eleven 
o’clock in the morning : when, after losing blood, I perceived I 
that they began to move more slowly. Soon after, their j 
colour began to fade, arid at seven o’clock, they were entirely j 
w bite. But they moved very little, though the forms were as 
distinct as before : growing, however, by degrees more ob¬ 
scure ; yet not fewer in number as had generally been the case, j 
Tlic phantoms did not withdraw, nor did they vanish ; { 
uhii-li previous to that time had frequently happened. They 
now seemed to dissolve in the air; while fragments of them 
continued visible lor a considerable time. About eight o’clock 
the loom was entirely clcated of my phantom visitors. M 

Wh it an nstoriisbiug enigma is Man I Does Iris physical 
system iuniiOi a few superfluous ounces of blood ?—do a 
few throbs of the pulse too rapidly repeated, thus disorganize 
his intellectual faculties and dethrone his reason? Will a 
fc. cied limn calcine to ashes the most elevated intellect, or 
je.fuce to fatuity the-(post cultivated mind ? -Wbat is Man 
\vl;iis’ lueiiili is in hU nostrils ? 

h the previous life of an individual suffering under a 
delusion similar to that above described had been stained 
)>y heinous crimes, would not these spectral appearances 
have assumed the reproaching guise of his murdered vic¬ 
tims, or the vindictive menace of tormenting fiends? 
Would they have renewed the agonized gaze of a murdered 
fiiend i the dying smile of a murdered infant? the for¬ 
giving look of a murdeted parent ? 

" 15ut,’’ says the sunny spring-time of youth, “ these re-j 
inaiks arc not for me, I have never perpetrated j never can j 
pcipetrat*-, such atrocities." May the watchful care ofi 
Eternal Mercy enable thee thus to speak on thy death-bed ! 
but remember, the most, blood-hardened murderer that ever 
renounced the feelings of humanity, was once aBmiling babe, 
nestling in its mother’s bosom. 

lint art thou quite guiltless ? Do not thy numerous mur¬ 
dered hours complain of their murderer? 

THE TERRIER,.— With an Eng ha vino. 

{See the Guide. Vol. I. page 131.) 

Dogs of this breed are determined enemies of all species I 
of vermin, foxes, weasels, rats, badgers, Arc., and will attack 1 
thefli on al] occasions; and as this dog will follow them into : 
their subterraneous retreats, or earths (as they are called by 
spoilsmen), to drive them out, he has derived his name from 
the Latin word which signifies earth. It is a fierce, bold, 


Some I i’.uiu f.hs are smooth-haired; others are rough or 
wiry-haired; they are short-legged, not famous for speed, 
strongly bristled about the muzzle: H is generally attendant 
on packs of fox-hounds, in order to assist in unearthing the fox. 

The Terrier is a teachable scholar in all sorts of tricks, 
either mischievous or amusing: the blind mendicant finds it 
a # powerful auxiliary; by his canine attendant he is led 
I safely from place to place, guided by the string which passes 
from his hand to the dog’s neck; and as if the animal knew 
the wants, wishes, and designs, of his roaster, and entered 
into a full feeling as to the means ofi their mutual support, 
he will endeavour to excite the attention of passers-by, Kit¬ 
ting upright, and holding in his mouth with unweariable 
assiduity, a box, or some such contrivance, and bringing the 
donations of the charitable to bis master with uninqicachable 
integrity. 

THE RUSSIAN TERRIER ; 

OR, CANINE ATTACHMENT AND REMKM DU.VNCt. 

Some years age, the captain of a Russian vessel lying in 
Dublin harbour, used to frequent the Roscius Tavern, in 
Fownes-street, accompanied by a dog of the terrier kind, 
which he had brought over with him. 

Being unexpectedly compelled to sail, the dog was left 
behind ; and having diligently explored all the Quays, even 
ta the Pigeon-house, he returned to the Roscius, where lie 
met Mr. Cornellys, the veteran comic actor, who received him 
with much humanity, and supplied his wants. 

Although very infirm, and nearly blind from age, and wo 
perhaps may add, grief, the creatnre still made occasional 
visits to the quays, the docks, and Ringsend, and was a 
well-known passenger in the ferry-boats that used to ply at 
the latter place before the erection of the wooden bridges. 

The boatmen, being acquainted with his story, admitted 
him free ; and it was truly affectiug to behold his eager 
inquiries (as we may almost admit the term) after his 
beloved master! 

In this affectionate search he carefully examined all those 
places where it is supposed his master had occasionally 
stopped ; and it is no less remarkable than true, that he ap¬ 
peared to distinguish the foreign vessels—always going on 
board and minutely inspecting them, particularly those from 
the Baltic, from Russia, Norway, Denmark, or Sweden, 
while In; uniformly passed by our own, or those from Britain. 

The gratitude of the canine species is so frequently- 
recorded, that we should not mention this amiable tiait, as 
conspicuous in our present subject, did we not think that it 
deserves particular notice:— 

Sensible of the obligation he owed Mr. Cornell)’*, ht 
never met him but what he offered his paw for a friendly 
shake, and if it was not accepted, would neither eat nor 
drink, fearful that his beneiaetor might be displeased with 
him. • 

When he went to the Roscius, and did not see Mr. Cor- 
nellys, he used to proceed to the Shakspearc in Cope-street, 
wheie he would await his coining ; and at both those 
houses he used to be a frequent visitor. Fie was allowed 
by the best judges to be of a most valuable breed, and to 
have been a remarkably fine dog in the early part of his life. 

The poor fellow at length died without ever having the . 
satisfaction of finding bis lost and deeply-regretted master. 


* 
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'f t, i. 04uri of the City of York will be mentioned in the; 
description ..f that City. Mick t.ecs ate ISaii, of which 
the aiwve is a view, i« the moat magnificent; it ig adorned 
oiili 1,,1'ty turrets, and finely embattled: over the Roman 
arch hangs a large shield, bearing the Arms of England and 
France, tainted and gilt, and on each side one of a less size 
decorated' with the Arms of the City of York. 

YORKSHIRE. 

GENERAL TOPOGRAPHICAL DESCRIPTION. 

This is by far the most extensive County m England, 
and also one of the molt interesting and important, v. iieihcr 
considered in regard to its mercantile opulence, iutxiensive 
manufactures, its immense population, or its political im¬ 
portance. In form it is an irregular oblong rvcianglo, in¬ 
cluding more than three millions of acres, and op.\nrds of 
tin thousand equare miles. 

It is bounded on the North by Durham ami Wi-stmoru- 
land, on the East by the German Ocean, on the West by 
Westmoreland arid Lancashire, and on the South by 
Cheehire, Derbyshire, Nottinghamshire, and Lincolnshire; 
lie extent, in length, from East to West, is one hundred and 


thirty utiles; its hresdfb, North to South, is ninety miles, 
and its circumference is about tour hundred and sixty miles. 

It is divided into three Ridings, which , for most pur¬ 
poses are regarded ns to many distinct counties; they are 
named the West Riding, the North. Riding, and the East 
Riding. Ridiiir/ is derived from the Saxon wotd Trithing, 
a dividing into three. 

The West Riding is bounded on the East by the Aiustey 
and the River Ouse; on the North by the Noith Riding; 
on the West by Lancashire; and on the South by Cheshire,' 
Derhyshuc, and Nottinghamshire. 

The North Riding is bounded by the County of Durham 
on the North ; the German Ocean on the Norih-ea^t; the ■ 
Ainstey of Voile and the West Riding on the South, and the 
County af Westmoreland An the West. 

Tile • tst Riding is the smallest of the throe. It is 
bonmitxj jii the North and West by the rivers Harford and 
Mv-iuent, which divide it from the North Riding a* tar as 
Stamford Biidge ; on the West and South-we.t it is divided - 
from the West Riding by the river Ouse; on the South tti*,; 
hounded by the river Humber, and on the East by the Ger¬ 
man Ocean. 

A« each of these divisions is larger than many entire 
Counties, we must, in a similar manner, divide our re¬ 
marks into three portions, giving one to each of the Ridings 
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BRIEF HISTORICAL At 'COL'NT OF YORKSHIRE. projectci story uve; stay, so a- aium'-i l" meet at the roof» : 

- the si reels have beet) paved and new drains made. 

Thk name of this 1'minty is derived limn its piincipal Tlie erection of the J.ockgatca upon the Oust', mentioned 
City, which, acoiding to Camden, was named by the Bri- in the Recount nf the R1 v r.sts of Ynikxbiie. has been a 
tuns CAi-.ii-ErrutK',* by fhe Saxons Evou wic, by Nen- | gioat advantage, by keeping n depth of water, instead of un- 
nius, C a mi K n no it f ; all these appellations are derived u holcsomc mud, which formerly polluted the air when the 
ftoui the founder, King Ebraucus: lienee is derived the river was low. 

Latin name Kiioiiacpm. York Castlk and the C-okniv IIaj.i. are grand and 

In the Homan mode of dividing this island, it was in- conspicuous buildings, situated neat the confluence ot the 
eluded in the portioi^culled Maxima Oasakiensis, and Ouse and the Foss : the area within the Castle "tills is 1100 
was originally inhabited by the Hrigantes. - feet in circumference. 

Under the Saxons, this County torrned part of the Saxon Yokk C x Mir-nttAr..---J he dimensions of this mngnifi- 
Kiiigdoiu of the Noi i bombers, and so continued until the cent Cathedral are as follows 


entiie Heptarchy was united undei Egbert. Fiet. 

'I his piovmce siifletcd severely under the incursions of the' Length, East to West . .b-’d 

I) me.. Wtei the Conquest, in 1006, William I. divided it j Breadth, hast End . 10.> 

amonga. me of ihe gieat Norman Barons, whose duty it was Breadth, West End .-.. 10 ( J 

to i c|m 1 the inia-imis of the Scots ; they held thptr lands on Length ol the Cru*, Aisles, Noith to South 

il.in temiie ; to which duty also they were sworn. This Height ot the t\vo \\ cslern loners. l'.hi 

.•unity long continued its opposition to the Normans, and its Height ot the Nave . . 

irpeairii eudeavoiiis to hleak the yokcof the invaders were _ Height ol the Lantern lowei or Steeple. . . 0 jj 

civ-hed and punished with sanguinary severity. Ihe two uniform Western lowers, diminishing as they 

Yoik-dme ioiitinued to make a considerable figure during ascend in ten several couipaitmenK,. all ch.Utet*d tor 
the liis.istrous Civil Wats which desolated the entire country imagery, display a richness ami grautlcm r.ii'-ly equalled : 
undei the St.iudaids of the White Rose of York, and Red they are each surmounted by eight pmnai ho. 

IJo-e ol Lancaster, in which contests the best blood of flic interior is every way anxwvi.ible to the magnificence 
hughii.d uas shed in cataiacts. j.«»f the exteiior : in the fowonnust tuu of lights, •me wino.uv 

One of the most important events which influenced the j of exquisite beauty is divided into live, .-'pirated bv sionu 
‘bmmencciiicnt of the contest of Charles 1. and the f’arlia- niwlllnus ounce ah J lrom the eye, with 'lu.-teis ol eh'irent 
ineiit, lias the dosing of the gates of Hull against the King, shafts attached at intervals, and .<nppoiinig niches neldy 
and the (irm adhesion of this place to the Parliament; the ornamented with a kind ol iluvion wolf, a relic ot tne 
importance of this event may he estimated from this re- Naajtnr style, ^ 

m:nk, that the principal magazines of arms and munitions A volume would hardly no in-tice t" this noble pile, aou 
of war then being the Tower of London, Portsmouth, and evel1 'j 10 most elaboi.itc rh sciiplion, or highly -hni -In d icpie- 
Hull, wliicli weie therefore the three keys of-the kingdom ; sanitations, would very inadequately supply ocnlai inq.etii.-o, 
as the King had secured the first two, the adhesion of Hull which alone can do thi-ediliee justice. 

to the cause of the Parliament was, perhaps, the weight L 11,11 he aini-r, tu.ubsi i v tli.it the C .din'd; il >. -i 

whn h turned the scale in its favour. surrounded by houses, that it isdiiiii nit, or i■■ m.p > — >• 1 

'J he Royalists made vaiious unsuccessful attempts tu gain to h'id a stalir-i whence a iui! and di-lmcl view ol d i .n 
the place by negoeiatiou, and finally besieged it in form, j he taken. It Miflcrcd m iviely by an ii.efniiiai j s. ine ti.i.'i 
under W illiam Cavendish, then Marquis of Newcastle ; hut past, but all the damage has i>ei n renam'd. 

Fail fax defended it with so much skill aud bravery, that, ihe ruined Ar.iu v oi Sr. AIahv uu.ii-i gnat at'.,i- 
utterliie weeks’severe contest they were compelled to iaist»l k* 011 ■ it is j'nt e ill out Booiliam-Bin . on un men tliieu 
tile siege | ipi.trteis of a mile i; .-itc'iil. The Abb .1 u-is mined, and 

The H-t political event was an unsuccessful attempt to !, ad a seal in l’ai liue . :g; bis u tinue nlitt!_• i . b : ior to 
retain the City in favour of James 11., at the period of the that of the Arehbisb.;. • and w hen the Paroos <d ^oT...lnie 
Revolution m lGd8. were summ-ned to <!•> military service, lie suit a deputy 

to hear the e'tdmrird of St. Mutv it) the ruyal aimv. 

.-■— - j The C„ vp'i'r i-lli.j- e ;i |j lie specimen of (h.lhic a:- 


retain the City in fav 
Revolution in 1 <jS8 . 


chit.'tuiu: it is an octagon of sixty-tin feet diameter; 
PRINCIPAL CITIES i\o TOWNS or YORKSHIRE, the Iwight, six tv-eigtit feet, uiisuppoiii d by any pillai, and 

- entiiely kept in r,, p win u..tc by one key-stmie. geometii- 

Tttis subject is so nniltifaiious and extensive, tl ,t a mere e.ally placed in the e .nitre : the outside, however, ia strongly 
list of the n.nuns weuhl iiccnpy a space larger than the plan aupfwtled hy eight liutiresses. 

4>f this woik would alio-,v. \\ e must, therefore, confine our The Aueniuxiiop’s Paj.acii is a very handsome 
attention to a feu of the most leinarkable. edifice on the hanks of the Ouse, tlueo miles South-east. 

Yokk.-—T his City, as it m.-.v stands, is nearly three mrle* of the City, 
in circuit; it is two hundred miles from ihe metropolis. It It is impossible to do more than mention the numerous 
is divided into four districts or ward-, which take their name public buildings of this important City : we must, therefore, 
from the four gntes or bars of the City, namely, Mickle- ho content with merely enumerating the Man xiov-Hocxe ; 
gate- Bar, Boot ham Bar, Monk-Ba;, aid W.ilmg.ttc-Bnr. , the (Si im.iiai i.; the Cufii f-flsi.t, ; the New City 
The City has been much improved of late wars; theU.ui.; tin- Hovsi; or ( "on iuctjo-x ; the llosri iai.s ; 
streets have been widened hy taking duv. n -i i-if-iber of old ' Disi't ,\ - us i r-i ; Asyii'm; (’ it A rit.i m.K Sociiiiks; 
houses, which, according to the ancient sty K if building, Cnutiii Sruooi.s; Cii.u’pi.v; MhuiPTi; Tiil'A- 

i rks, Av. 

- . .. Lei. ns. situated on (he North bank of the Aire, is otie of 

• The wouh loir, ff'ir, i. <•.•/. and Chester, slgnilj Liotle. the most coiflmerciul and opulent towns in Yoikshire: it is 
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generally well built. tc s i! v of brick. The middle and western Donation for public service. 

<;’i:u:eis display line mi cels, and several elegant buildings. Representatives tinder the 
The length, Knst to West, is about a mile and a half; the to the alterations made in the constituency hv th.il Act. 
hie nil It. No th to South, not much moie than half a mile. Har itovvt. ate, in the West Riding, is two miles North 
13-iide* five (.'huicites, it hasten Dissenting Meeting-houses, ofJKnaresborougb, consists of two scatteied villnges distm- 
3od n t'atliolic t'hapel. guisljed by the name of High and Low Harrow-gate, neatly 

Tins t.nvn is celebrated tor its immense mamiiacture a mile distant from each other. The Cathedra) of Yoik is 
of woollen cloths, iri which it is equalled by none in the distinctly seen from High Harrowgate, at a distance of 
lii.it d Ki"udom. [twenty miles. It is much frequented by valetudiiimians on 

Wa k i 111 -. i.o, about eight miles South of Leeds, is eonsi account of the Chalybeate Spa, discovered in the sixteenth 
dr red ss one of the mosil opulent ol the clothing towns : it it century: there are also Sulphur Wells at Low llarroivg oe ; 
e.barmi' glv situated on the side of a lull, sloping gently to- and both sorts are veiy beneficial to invalids, according to 
u.nds liie Callin': most ot the streets are regular, will the nature of complaint they suffer under, 
handsome ami spacious houses, RieoN is a considerable maiket town, situated between 

Hi mu- iisriKi i> is a fas'-tiniviug handsome town, and the {.Viand the littleiivn Si-til ; it is aplaceof remote uud- 
tbre, uens to nval Lei ds : by uieans of the new Canal quiry, as iu-ceeived its first cliarirr of in* nrporation in the four. 
*ilui li joins tln> Callin' at Cooper's bridge, a comiiiiuii- teentli year of Alfred : it was a limirishing town soon after iho 
< i'i-oi is opened with ll.iliiax, Wakefield, Leeds, York, aud declension of the Roman power, Itsulicied severely hv liie 
Hu i. Danish incursions, and King Kdrerl, in Did, destroyed it hv 

H ii if t \ is a large maiiiifactuiing town, which in the a general con flagint ion : it speedily recovered its pi ospei it\. 
ii.i'.ioe ol '.lie fittecu'li ceiiim v consisted only of tlmteen In 1405, it In came the residence of royalty, as Henry IV., 
!. >u ■ > ; hi I. -lifi it 11 .of meieased to upwards ot five huuilied. being obliged to leave London nu m count of the plague, re- 
1 .-.in the ia<t extent of this parish it is .-.opposed to have tired to Kipon with his (Joint. 

Iim ii .i waste long si tier the Conquest; if is not mentioned in 
the Dometda, - Hook, and then* Qever was anv motnU'-ry 
or ii-iigii.iis house in the whole palish, which toveis one 

hmidi.-d and lilty squ ire miles, and now eoiitains twenty- MUNICIPAL (10VF.R N M F.NT OF ¥©RK. 

t>\ t .a nsl.ips, and ihiileen Chapels of Uase, - . . 

I lie sliilloon trade was introduced int i Halifax about the Tfir Municipal Government of the City of York is vested 

bc.:iunti.g ot the last ntmy ; and figured stuffs at the hit- n a Lord Mayor ; a Rwordei ; two City Council ; twelve 

hilt. Ifo side tail n tact u re, Ahl'riin-n ; two Sheriffs ; twenty-four Arsistauts, called the 

bill a it- rwattls declined ; it lias, however, been considerably Council cf Twenty-four; Seventy-two Common Council- 
revived. I r-i lec-woik-knitting was introduced in 17-1, and men, and six Chain lx rl.tins. There is also a City Ktewaid ; 
ion; piosneiou-: S.u^is, Kverlaslings, Sl.-alloons, Russets. Town Clerk; Snoid-bemer: four Attnrnies of iho Sbeiitls 
Ke.seis, H.iize, &■<•., me in a mi tact Died in incredible qnan Court, and a number id inferior officers. 

1 1 'i. s and an expo'll d to all parts of the woild. The Mtiyor is addressed by the title of Lord hy all who 

flablax is in tin* i entie ol the Woollen Manufacture, and wiite or speak to Imn : this honour was con ten td by 
p... ie--,. s tli- ml vantage of v. ater-eaninge to Hull, and by Richard II. This office is n place of great honour and trust: 
ti.< -ms id the Rnt'hdiVo Canal, wliii h connects with the lie ix the King's Lord Lieutenant, and does not iSsign the 

Duke ol Hiiiigewatti's (-anal, this town and its entile ensigns, of Ins aiithmity to any one but the King himself, or 

m. i.. 1 1\ me • in incit'd to the geneial evtteiri ot inland navi- the lieu Presumptn to the Crov.-n. On public uceasiunj 

g."i of. In- is habited in scarlet, with a rich mantle of crimson tilk, 

Sni i t tit ii is pleasantly situated upon an emitiem-e at .n,,i massy mill ot g-ild. 

!o, jiiiii ; mu nf tin- -Sin af mid the l)a>i, over each ot whit Ii 
i ,i st.n.e iiiiigi-: iIri* town extends about a mile in every 


It retains the utne number of 
Reform Bill, subject, of 


in .-1 umi I'll- C.npor.ition here is peeuliat ; it lia- ref’er- 

i ti e niiiv to tin- pmi.ipal nimiidaetine ot (lie place, anil it AC RICIJL I URL Ol' ItORKSHlRR- 

i, |. il Tim. Com im \ v or Ct. ri.i- its of H ,\ 1.1. s ms it t u n: - 

it i- g.neii.rd hy a Mn-ter, two Waldens, six Seardteis. In the Wrsr Kimxc the harvest generally com men*#* 
ami t ■■ enti -futii- Assistants. in the middle of August, and, excepting in backward sea- 

i in-p o i.s'i ot •'xliellu-d extends about nine miles from North- sons, is wholly got in by the end ot September. In the 
east to Sol. til.west, about five miles ftom North to South, western pots, which ate upland and billy, the harvest is 
ami a'li.tit six fioni'K.i-t i.> West. neatly a fortnight latur than about Pontefract and Doti- 

Iti.i, piopeity d KiNiisTov-nroN-Hui.T., is caster 

d on the Nottb side of the Humber, at the mouth ot In this Riding there is much pasture-land, where grass is 
lile int -1 Hull. 1 In- Whale-lisheiv constitutes a piinc.ipal the chiefobject, and where cultivation by liie plough is con- 
fcntoic in tin- tnuleoi Hull, which sends more ships ti siiiered only in a secondary light. On the higher grounds 
(inenl.'ind thin any port, London excepted; the inland are immense tracts of waste pastured by sheep and 

tinde of I lull has hern reckoned greater than any ntlu r cattle belonging to the neighbouring proprietor*. Fiom 
Kiicln-b port. The gmcnitnrnt of Mull is vested in a Mayor, Ripley, snuthwaid, hy Leeds, Wakefield, and H.unsley, to 
Recottlei, and Aldcirntn: the Mayor on all pub'*.* oeca- Rollierham, and to the Ou.se, the soil is cbii-flv aiable. The 
i..ns is i lot lied in a lieh M-aibr gown, with a gold chain | Moors lie principally in the South-west pait of this Riding, 
-tin,inj hie'neck, with tin* municipal sword cartied befote above Peniston and Sheffield : they are piincipally for 
hini. in an uptight position. -dieep, and a great part of them in common field. 

Hull send- two Members to Parliament, and the right of In the North Ridixo, there being great diversity of 
election was formerly vested in the Burgesses, who had re- situation and of altitude, there is equal variety ill agrjoul- 
ived their freedom from Birth, Apprenticeship, or from tural affairs; where the land is sheltered from the 
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breezes, the harvest linens well; a dry soil grii<inilv !i.i-.t>-ri» \ 1 hat a Tuinh-itoiie v ith an Inscription was laid upon the 

the bun vest. The climate at the western end ■•! the Mmvnd j satin* lit tin* | *i« - eare of his surviving Father. (A) 
iau Mill, is coh), and the com late in ri|ieii’iiic ie.t that ofj That »'•<■ su'd Im-ciption, by the injuries of the weather, 
the eastern in milder ; in t lie eastern moor hi nd-, llie ei n|i r . aie | and the e.u rodii g tooth ot time, it# nuarly obliterated 
ottcu in the field when the emiiitry is emen d w ith Miyu.j 1 ii.u the -.aid inscription hath had the rare honour to be 
'1 he soils of the coast are varinn.. I i"i' , cci! i.v tun of the most eminent authors that ever adorned 

The level latid near tin* Tee» is a lieh gravelly Gam mi! Kurland, Addison amt .Johnson; — the former of whom 
the high gr ound', sluing and irener.tlly fertile ; in smne plaees : lilusli ntes a peculiar stylo in writing, by contrasting the said 
houevei, cold and spongy. Tlu* dales that iuteiseet the «i*i j I nseiiptmn -a iiIi another upon the monument of one Dan I EL 
mooi lands an* rich and productive, as an* the smaller dales, Xu i , (B) also buried in the same Vemotery ; and the latter 
wh : '*.h arc voit numerous. pi ui*>«■>. your J’etiiinnor, w hile yet in the body, as a wise 

The coast distiiet is hilly and la.hl, and, of emuse, cold man: that ulimexs lie had the misfortune to be born in 
and bleak The dill of tlm coast is generally fmm title to New -England, lie, your said Petitioner, had the good sense 
one hundred feet high; the foot <>t tlic'ehlT h in some parts j in eonu* to Old England to reside, where he lived until lie 
always washed by the sea,’ and all pails at high tides . hum died 

this cliff the level of the country uses veiv i.ipidly, in the That in his nightly walks in and near the Church-yard, 
spare of half a mile to a mile, to the height o! llnee m tom vonr Petitioner hath observed, with great satisfaction, the 
hundred feet. laudable eare >v ith which you have repaired sundry monu- 

| h (he Hast Hmixn, the sod >f the wolds is geneiallv umnts ritlaelad t > tlu* walls of the Church ; particularly the 
a light li inbb* c.ilcaieoiis loam, in some pai ts w ill. flints and w dl I now n Tablet at the east end of your venerable edifice; 
pebble*. I lohlernesn has a fertile soil, and lloudcn-biie, nvoiding in in)-.t interesting verse the humility of Da MR 
uith Ouse and Derwent, enjoy an earlier vegetation in pm- Hi r.i i ( t l!i uu v <C) 

pui tion to the soil, than the clay lands. The collages here lli.il vmir slid Petitioner in his nocturnal perambulations 
sic more comfortable than in many other parts of Hngland. hath also m i*ii the e.aie bestowed by your liobours on the 
geneially consisting of two lower rooms with two bed-mmi s Tombstone ot the Aneient City of Carthage, and hopes that 
over them: many have portions of land allotted them n.i lie w hose d ist i-. on the spot, may not be deemed less worthy 
keeping cows. >t a pernanent memorial than a heap of outlandish 

- niios <m 

We. return our acknowledgment to the Proprietors of Your Petitioner, then fore, most humbly prays, that you 
“ Cook's Topography of Ynikshirc,’' for their permission to will l>e pleased to older the insci iption on his tomb to he re- 
avail omselv< s of the information contained in that woik eut, and al-o cause ihe encroaching earth and grass about 

It Ims a f folded us gieat assistance in the articles relating to ins ... to he removed; that the memory of Thomas 

tint Countv. S w i i v, a man once favoured by his prince, may not perish 

'Ihe following Number of the Gninr (I.Vli.) will lm\el In in among men . lull that future generations may read the 
the other M a p ot Yoiiksii I it r, so printed as to come op'n- l-'.j.itaph heietofne < *■ sited into importance by the chaste 
site that in the present, thereby, as nenilv as possible, pie- humour ol Aodis*n, and the keen wit of Johnson, 
sealing the adimilage of a single Fugiaving. This is instead | And \om Petitioner, the said Ghost, 

of making n Double Number, winch has been nbjcclid t.i 1 will ever rest, Ac. 

That Number will also complete the Account of Yi-ikshiie. j . . . 

_ i The follow ing are the Ivscu irrioNs alluded to in the above 


TIIF, HUMBLE PETITION OF THOMAS SAhTI Vs! 
GHOST, IN STEPNEY CliriU’IIYARD i 

- I 

Wk have been favoured with a copy of tin- follow in,* ,* e ; 
rf'rsprrt, which explains itself. The Hector of Stepney and i 
the Chmchwardens granted the prayer ot the Ghost's Peu-| 
tion. 'Ilie tomb has been cleared and rc-eci : and the in-1 
sciiptiou ie-traced. On digging round ; t, a stone wa-1 
found, staling that the moiuimcnt had been repaired in 111 ** 
year 176‘J, by SuffiiT* countryiiieii. 

“ List, list, oli list 

“ More last words.” 

For who, to dumb forgetfulness a picv. 

This pleasing anxious being e'er resign’d, 

Left, the warm pint inc.ts of the cheerful day. 

Nor cast one longing, ling’ring look behind ” 

To the Rev. the Rector and the worthy Chmchwardens of 
the Parish of St. Dunstan's, Stepney, the humble Petition 
of the Giiost of Thomas Sa i t in, gravely sh.iweth 
That hi 3 . the said Ghost's body, haih lain in the ('luueii- 
yaidof Si. Dunstan’s, Stepney, for nearly a centinv and a 
hull. 


gh.n-flv petition : — 

i \> Kn r. ip it on Thomas Savfin. 

Mere Thomas Safiin lies interred ; ah why I 
L".p. in Ni •..■-England, did in London die; 

P. is the tliiwl sou of eight begat upon 
Ilia mil her Mntv, hv his father John, 

Mm n tui'iuii'a hv his prince he. gan to be. 

But nipt by death at th’ age of 2J. 

Ftii.il to him wa, that we small-pox name; 

• By \> hiili his nun her and - brethren came 
Alb" t" hrciithe their last, nine years before; 

And n.iv. have left their lather to deplore 
I In i..hh ot til his h.nldren, with that wife 
Who we*, the joy and comfort of hie life. 

Deceased Jma IS. JH87. 

(Bl Hrn.u'ii on Daniel Sartt. 

..belli the body of Daniel Saul, 

Spuallields weaver ; and that’s all. 

((') Epitaph on Damf. Rebecca Berrt. 

Hern lyeth interred the body of Dame Rebecca Berry, 
tin* wife ot Th anas Elton, of Stratford Bow, gent, who do- 
parted tie*, lit. April‘2(i, lfM6, aged A2. 

Come, Ladies. you that would appear 
I,ike angels fair, come dress you hers,. 
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Come drees you at this marble stone : 

And make that humble grace your own. 
Which once adorned as fair a mind 
An e’er yet lodg’d in woman kind. 

So she was dress’d, whose humble life 
Was free from pride, was free from strife , 
Free from all envious brawls and jars 
(Of human life the Civil Wars). 

These ne'erdlisturb’d her peaceful mind, 
Which still was gentle, still was kind. 

Her very looks, her garb, her mien, 

Disclosed the humble <-oul within. 

Trace tier through every scene of life, 

View her as Widow, Virgin, Wife; 

Still tlie same, humble, she appears, 

The. same in youth, the same in years, 

The same in low and high estate, 

Ne’er vexed with this, ne’er mov'd with that! 
Go, Ladies, now ; and if you’d he 
As fail, as gr< at, as good as she, 

Co, learn oi lier Ilt'.Mti.tTY. 


(D) Stone v nou C\iithaoe Wtr.r,, vow in tiif. 

Pout it ok Sn.i’N r. y Cue lien. 

Ti e Slone on wl icli these words are inscribed, was in 
170ft a comer-s'liiie in .1 porch on the worth side of the 
Chancel. It was afterwards fixed in a butties.-! near the-site 
i 1" the Porch ; and is tio-c let into tl e wall within the west 
vestibule nutlet the belfry. It is a stone of th" sort used to 
make In ties of; somebody having loudened it trom its place, 
it. was therefore kept in the parsonage-house til! the repairs 
furnished an opportunity to fix it wl ere it now stands 


Inscription on a Stone rno m tut Ruins o# 

O A Ill'll A OK. 

Of Carthage svall 1 was a stone, 

O moitals! read with pltv, 

I’l r-t v cos st. m Es si.t ! it -pareth none, 

31 in, mountain, tow ii, nr city. 

I’lieietore, C) uv unis ! all lieth.ml 
VV'hereuriln c-nne V u must, 

Since n.)w such stately buildings all 
Tie buried in the dust, 


THE ANCIENT BUTTONS. 


In returning to this subject (see Gt,mi, page -421) we 
ate to notice — 

l. The diiision of the A'lcient Britons int.i Families, 
TiiIh-s, and States. 

2 The Impoitanre of a c meet Kuo vledge of their I’edi 
gi< *s and Kelationsliip. 

The advanced Stut« of tlieii Politi al Organization at 
the period w lie u Julius Caesar wa« repulse I in bis endeavour 
to subjugate this island. , 

The individuals of every Family participated in the rights! 
of the Famil \ according to the degiee, of their relation to the i 
head of it. The children of each marriage shared the pro¬ 
per tv equally among them ; if there was no child, the rein • 
lues el the fust and second <!< green received this advan¬ 
tage. Kindred was acknowledged t> the sixth degree, and 
the laws of Hoof t,av, “that there is not an appropriate 
name for relationship beyond that degree yet it is gene¬ 
rally understood that kindred extended to ’he ninth degree; 


and that al! who desired to maintain the privileges of na¬ 
tives were obliged to establish, at least, this degree of kin* 
dred ; since those who failed were reduced to the condition 
of aliens. 

Each Family was responsible for the proper conduct of its 
members; and therefore the maintenance of the knowledge 
of kindred was of great importance, since each was to the. 
others in the nature of a security, and of a responsible party. 
If any one insulted a member of another Family, such mis* 
demeanour was punished by a Jine, levied not only from the 
patty offending, but from his near kin, upon whom it acted 
as a kind of punishment for not having better taught their 
kinsman. 

It was received also and divided as a pacificatory dona* 
tiou among the member* of thalFamily which had been in¬ 
sulted in the person of one of its relatives, and this retribu¬ 
tive propitiation being received,they now no longer felt them- 
tliemselves aggrieved, or their powers and right of protection 
violated. 

When we observe attentively the vast importance at¬ 
tached to the exact knowledge of an individual's degree of 
consanguinity to otlitr members of the same tribe; when 
we consider the caie and attention which parents would 
naturally hesto ■ in teaching accurately to their children the 
different degrees of relationship which the various members 
of a family bore to each other, a knowledge which under 
particular eiiruinstances might he of vast beneficial import¬ 
ance to possess, and of great detriment, inconvenience, and 
I >sn to In' ignorant of;—we may then account, periiaps 
wholly, for the peculiar hereditary attention which out Cam¬ 
brian brother-subjects pay to the transmission of their family 
pedigrees: a device <>f attention which appears so striking¬ 
ly remarkable, peril ips we may sav x> strikingly ridiculous, 
i > me of that “ mixed multitude, the Koglisliers,” or 
‘ Suviemiehs” whose w hole genealogical knowledge gene- 
i illy consists in merely kno. ing that his “ father was a 
• oikslui'emaii,’’ >r, “that his family came out of Wor- 
eesteishi-e and that lie lias “ a great many relations 
i Bonn v line, only he does not know where ft> 1 •■ok for them.” 

! If the leader should lied cause to suspect the present writer 
! of dent mg his own pedigree from the I .nod of l.eeks, and of 
' 11 ->s-css ing a host ot cousins on the otlo-r side of Uffa's Dyke, 
i lie mu-t Milium to the conjecture, and acknowledge that 
j numerous suppositions have obtained implicit credence, al- 
(hough not supported by equally plausible circumstantial 
'evidence. 

•\ Tribe comprised a number of Families, and the Head 
I if the Tribe was its .S ivereign : his power was, indeed, truly 
j patriaii lial. Age was the criterion of dignity; and the Head- 
! ship of the Tribe passed from one family of the tribe to an- 
| abei according to this distinction. 

Hut although each Tribe was a state independent within 
i itsell, yet the Tribes sometimes united when they were 
i pressed by danger; and the Heads of the Tribes usually 
j selected, from am >ng themselves, the oldest member of their 
[ h,dy to become their Director ; and, as we may say, their 
I general Sovereign. 

At the time of C.-osar’s invasion several tribes agreed in 
eli.suing Gas.vallon ( Cnssthel'tnvs) for their Chief and 
Commander; but there is reason to think that the whole 
nation did not meet in general deputation; that the suffer¬ 
ing* of the South .' ere little impressive on the inhabitants 
of the North nr of the West ; and that the spirit of rivalship, 
not to call if animosity, was tin prevalent in the island to 
permit one genet at null null effort to repel the expected in¬ 
vasion. 

This is in some d'-gree aconnVd for by the <•;•*, 


j 
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stance cf there being several nations resident in Britain. The 
custom* and peculiarities of these might differ, their interests 
might clash, or other causes might render them less desirous 
oi promoting the welfare of each oilier, th in they would 
hate been had they defended troto one common stock. 

At the time of the Roman invasion the number ol inde¬ 
pendent states was upwards ot Jorfy. Ol these not more 
than three or four united to oppoo- the enemy. 1 hose were, 
mr certain, the Cuntii, or Kentish men j tho Rigtii, or in¬ 
habitants of Surrey and Sussex ; whose name is analyzed to 
Khu-Cfintu ; and, peih.ips, a few puhlic-spirited individuals 
from Other districts , < r, it may he, the more warlike indivi¬ 
duals of other tribes, anxious lor military renown, or wishing 
to accustom themselves to the practice of martial achieve¬ 
ments. 

Although agricultural and pastoral nations have fewer 
occasions of war than commercial states, yet among even 
these the flames of discord will kindle and hum with fury. 

I he Biit..ns me commended by Ciesat for the intrepidity 
with uliiili they ndwmerd t<> battle, a sure sign of having 
been inmed to aims ; a habit jesulting not from rate, but 
from fn-t]nont rtcurreiice ot occasions in which talour was 
mused to the desiieof distinction, and derived honour from 
bcc'ituitur cons|»icu«u>. 

They are disciibrd i>v other writers «t«j not merely war** 
like, but as delighting in war; they sought the combat, and 
rejoiced in the contest. They ueie geneially armed lightly 
uuh a spear and a shield, but some of them were both dex¬ 
terous and vigorous in (blowing stones. 1 he skill with which 
they matnigt d their vur-ehanot* was remarkable. Tlieii 
women, too, were brave, imr did they denial tho post <)t 
danger when it was filled by those whorn affection com¬ 
manded them to assist. 

they had various institutions among them of a social and 
religious description ; they had also letters, notwithstanding 
what had been ailiimed to ilie cntiary ; nud some among 
them were learned, although learning was not a geneiai 
characteristic of the nation. 

To conclude t—When we take into ron-in! i.itinn the linn 
and well-oiganized resistance wh'u h they olleied to Julius| 
Cssar. we must pen-oil e that among them the science of : 
giiveiiiment had advanced to a high degree of perfection; 

and the term hat bnrous, in its usual acceptation, certainly 
was not applicable to them. 

The constituted authorities must have had political emis¬ 
saries on the opposite continent, or must have been in the 
regular receipt ot public intelligence trom those who visited 
their shoios, or they c add not have embodied so large, so 
well appointed, so disciplined a force as that which long 
held at hay the greatest general and he,,l-ttamed troops in 
the world: and when, with the utmost difficulty, with al¬ 
most negative success, and great 1 ss, the Homans had 
effected a landing, the i oust, mt watchfulness of the islanders, 
the promptitude with which tla-y were informed of the 
movement ol every detachment, (he rapidity and courage 
with which they seized eui\ advantage, all point out that 
tl.yy consisted of brave tioop, ti-ed to obey, acting under 
the oplers of skilful utluers menstoined to command. 

Nor should we omit alluding to that most important arti- 
ctf of vvarfaie, appropriately tinned by our fiallic neigh¬ 
bours “ ammunition for the mouth ihe support of so large 
a force as the patriotic Ancient Biiiisli army must imply a 
well furnished and irgiilarly-apjsnnied cimnitoaiiat; this 
implies public funds a* the dis|Mtsal of some accredited agent 
oi the state, and includes in it an arrangement of political 
■ c./namj -.eiy fa* advanced beyond the desultory warfs'e of 

, i ■ hordes. 


The stupendous pmnu|ncpts jvhich even now bear testi¬ 
mony to the science of their projectors, and the union of 
multitudes in the constructioQ, would require a folio to do 
justice to them: in a future paper we shall attempt thn 
enumeration of the njorp retnarkuUe. 

ON INATTENTION TO NATURAL OBJECTS. 

Tin: globe wo inhabit qbouufla with objects both curious 
and surprising, yet multitudes of people, ami those of the 
better sort, live fifty or sixty years upon it, without 
making the faintest attempt to become acquainted with 
them. 

Does this proceed from a want of taste, or a neglect in 
accustoming the i|tiud in early life to observation ? Piob&bly 
the lutter, lor surely none can see the beauties of Creation, 
and not admire them. 

Children exclusively brought up in crowded cities, are 
lamentably deficient in this respect: they see scarcely any¬ 
thing but the works of art, and they associate the ideas 
of beauty and value to the productions of the mechanic 
only. 

An insect is often an object of apprehension and abhor¬ 
rence to them, when, if they had been taught to examine it 
iq its true, its natural, its intended point of view, it would 
teach this important lesson, that the most insignificant of 
the Creator’s works, are full of wisdom and goodness. 


CURIOUS POLITICAL, MEDICAL, AND PHILO¬ 
LOGICAL MISTAKE. 

Ar the battle of \\ ilna in ltiDb, Field-Marshal Go-den-it* 
was taken prisoner by the Russians. He was closely cm- 
lined ; but, being very ill, was allowed to he attended by an 
Italian suigeou of the Czar’s household. One morning 
when tlm surgeon called, he found the marshal in the court¬ 
yard faking the air. They walked up nud down together, 
m> that the officer on guard could overhear their eonveisatinr, 
which turned on the nature of the disorder ; although neither 
could speak the other’s language, yet the Latin language, 
being understood by both, was the medium of their inter¬ 
course. 

Amongst other things, thn surgeon recommended Creator 
7'tirhni (commonly known under the name of Cream of 
Tarim), which was known t > b<* very efficacious in similar 
casts. The officer went inin "diately to one of the minis¬ 
ter:-, and informed him that ti;.o- was some plot going on,— 
as the marshal and surgeon hud been talking a great de il 
about the Crim Tartars, - 

Unfortunately ilie minister had received intelligence only 
.the day heio r o that the 'l.irt.irs had begun hostilities. No- 
i thing, therefore, was more probable than that the marshal 
and surgeon tverc acquainted with tin circumstance, and had 
perhaps been the instigators. 

'I'lie surgeon was sent for. and most severely reprimanded 
for his treachery. At first he was perfectly at a loss to 
account for the accusation, until the minister mentioned his 
conversation with the prisoner. Y.'ith great difficulty tho 
minister was, at last, convinced that lie had not linen dis¬ 
cussing any political scheme, hut merely recommending an 
innocent pharmaceutical recipe. 

I,>-vdon ’ for t’ie Fmprictor*. and PublulieH U‘. F.fiWAlu>«, 

’ * iif, Me, P-varn •iM'-m.r. 

l'ri^trf (D M«".v ir, vui M»i»« U*:* c*.w»J. r*«* 
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THE RIVERS AND CANALS OF YORKSHIRE. 


N»iriu IIilum;. 

The North Riding, cmuidcriug iu extant, has nut 
„ ... . .... many navigable waters, although the rivers and streams, 

Tuts subject is so extensive that a very brief view only provincially called /treks, are very numerous, 
ean lie given.—For the Description of YOIlKSI’ttE, see The principal is the Ure, rising near Wisttnnrelaiid.run- 
pugu425. ning through the Wftnsley Dale ; six miles below Borough* 

" EST R idin °- bridge it is called the Ouse, and at York leaves the North 

Rivers. —The West Riding is eminent for the num- Riding, 
her of i*s navigable rivers. The Ouse, so called when it The Tees divides the Riding from the County of Durhnm, 
arrives at York, but in the former pait of its course called during its whole extent, and is navigable for vessels of 30 
the lire, rises near Westmoreland, and collecting many tri- tons from the ocean to Yarn), where the Spriug-tido rises 
bntsry streams in its course through the he.uitilul Dale of seven feet. 

kVemJev, in part of its progress divides the (Vest from the The Derwent rises in the Eastern Moorlands, on corning 
North Riding ; it finally loses its name in the Humber. It to Malton it is navigable to the /lumber for vessels of 2.3 
is navigable lor vessels of 120 tons as high as Yoik, where tons burden. 

the spring- tides used to be felt to about the height of a foot The Fuss is a small stream rising near the western end 
nnd a half, but ate now hindered by the locks below the ..f the Howardian Hills, and unites with the Ouse at Ymk. 
City 'lire Fro is navigable to Ripen for barges of The Stinlc, the Esk, am! the Rye, rise and flow f..r tluir 
30 ions. whole conir-e in thin Riding, hut arc shallow, rapid, and 

The Don or Dun riser, on the borders of Cheshire, and is liable to sudden floods. 


rendered navigable to Sliellield. 

Tbe Colder rises in Lancashire, and five miles below 
Wakefield joins the Aire. 

The Aire >SIUB from the mountain Peiioygant, and by 
moans ot Canals is navigable to Leeds, Bradfold, and bskip- 
ton : it fnlLinto the Don near Nuuith. 


The Cover, the Greta , the -Leren, the Ricnf, the Dove, 
tbe Sevtn, the Costa, and many similar streams in this 
Riding, only serve the purpose of turning mills. 

The /’ye. tbe Rica I, the Hodge-brck, tire Dove, the 
Seven, and the Pickering-Beck, are all engulfed iu the 
i course of their passage on their arrival at the narrow range 


East Riding. 

-'Lire Derwent is navigable for vessels of 70 


The Wharfe. rises at lire foot of the Craven Hills, and ' of limestone hills that skill the southern side of the Eastern 
fter a course oi (illy miles acrossthe Ruling, keeping a great Moorlands, and again emerge into day at their loot on lire 
part ofiiscinnse.it the distance of ten uu from tbe Aire, n uilum margin ol Risdale, after bavins; been totally lost to 

id.Iis into lire Onvc. view for the space of a mile and a half 

The Ntdd or Xifdd rises iri Maderdale Forest, and joins Nature has tiros furnished the Noil m Riding with 
the Oilmen r Htcnfew miles above Ymk. navigable waters on one- half of its circumference at Jeasr ; 

The Ribblu n < among the iri oiriiains near Skipton, and the Derwent and Ouse on the South; tire lees on the 

running Smiili ne. Settle and (jisbnrne, parses into Lan- Notlh; and tire Sea to the East. 

ra-Lnc. There are many other streams of less importance, Canals— Navigation has hitherto been assisted by art 
too injnien.tis tcs.rei-ii'y | only in one instance, in the Canal from York toStiliington, a 

C.iN.vi, in the W< ,i Riding.—Tlie Leeds and. Livtrpool distance of about fourteen miles. Another [imposed Canal, 
Count begins at ilso Mi, , at tin lower extremity of intended to pass down the Vale of York, and join the Tees 
Lu r rpooi. and in it.-, cowr.-e is aniedn r several rivers, rtn- and On sc, will be a work of great public utility, 
til it ,iiih«'-> at Leeds, alter a course ’ one hundred and 
tlujiv >m!e,s, with a tall *>f 853 feet ; namely, from rhe 
summit live! neir (' .'n,*, to L«'<‘d- f.utv-ftve miles, fall IU!) Rivers. 

Ject tli eeio'.'. , lA-y miles .'iir.Heet tall ; tiieneo to ton- 1 , from its junction with the Ouse up to Mahon, 
l.ivi ip.« il.mv ti> uni. m, .'SO 1 »,'t fill, 'I'lieru is al-o a I be Ouse, Horn York to its junction with the Trent, is a 
co'lateru -ot (io:n Si.i.-lev to lli.rr sm >oi !r- flowing river, and convoys sea vessels to York: at 

Tli ■ /,’• rosier C.i'i J join, (b.> Ca '<r b>*lo Wak. i.s.', iIn- jioietion with the Trent it i i-.es the former name, and is 
and | tSic Crof'o'i. !■ Ii.t. d .ton, a nuiu- a! now called the Humber, which, from its great width and 
linni- r : in iengtjr about fourteen miles. Tbe 1.ill liom its depth of water, admits vessels of any burden up to Hull; 
jrinei, w.lh tbe D-tti <«■. and Dorr Ct.n-tl , to the C.ibler, |[or, more properly, Kingston-iipon-HulL^ 
is l-i) leer : im'iv railways are conncoitu with n. j The River Hull is navigable up to Fordiqghiidg<\ civii- 

The /.h w.tl Durr Can’ll cnniin.'i.rcs tiom lire ' itiumeatcs with lleierley hy a CniiriL hud auotbi i (.’anal 
Dun, ml form: a jiiinTi.n with the Bar nslei/ Canal: it j carries llm navigation from Ford i tight idge to Drillield 
has several srr!...;-< i.irv b aoelies. Its a hole length is nine Exclusive of these navigable "atcis, many sma'ler 
miles and a quarter, wii . aiiae of 125 feel from the Dun to tieams arid numberless rivulets add to the combat mid 
liiriislcy. riiament of the coontiy. Tbe immer.iu-: brooks at the 

Tbe Stum forth and Kcadbo Canal commences at the • astern foot of the Wolds are well known to ai.glrs, i.jder 
Dun, about a miie from Fishlake, and finally joins the the eencral name of the Drif/ield Wafrts, wl.icb, with 
Trent: its total length is neatly fifteen miles, and as it runs the Hull, abound in Trout of large nig- ami juculiar 
through a part of the. fenny country, it has no lockage ex- excellence. 

cept out of the rivers at its extremities. In many places, great drainages of men s and cur-; have 

Tbe Hnrldcrs/ii Id Citnul joins Sir John Ramsden’s Canal creased the limits if cu'tivaii n, and diminished lire do- 
on the South ot' lluddcibfield, runs parallel with the Colne, main of the angler. Hon Mn Hr'rlemess, e. the 
and pa-ses under Brunn Top, by u tunnel of nearly llnee largest in this part of England, being two miles long by thiee 
miles and a half in length : it then joins' the Ashton and quarter wide : the sea sometimes drives up the outlet, and 
Oldham Canal, on the South of Ashton, having run a destroys the fish at the lower part oi it. it is interspersed 
course of nineteen miles and five furlongs, with 770deet with several wooded islands, and animated with water-fowl, 
1,,<• i..,o It produces pike, eels, perch, and roach. 
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Canals.-— The Canal* in the East Riding are, those 
already mentioned* from Beverley to I’ordingbridge, and 
that from Fordiogbridge to Driffield. Another Canal ex¬ 
tends from the river Hull eastward to Levan, about three 
miles distant. 

Market-Weighton and Iledon have the advantage of a 
Canal to the Humber, so that no part of the East 
Riot NO is ten miles distant from water-carriage. 


CLIMATE OF YORKSHIRE. 

The Climate of the West Riding is in general salubrious, 
but the Eastern part being subject to fogs and damps is not 
esteemed completely healthy: there is more rain in the 
western than in the eastern parts of the Riding. 

In the North Riding the climate of the coast from its 
situation is cold and bleak, hut in the vales, sheltered from 
the westerly winds and the sea air, the grain ripens well : 
the Vale of York, or Mowbray, near the Moors, is cold, and 
the grain late in ripening; hut in other pans milder and 
more temperate: the great altitude of the Eastern Moor¬ 
lands renders the air cold and bleak. The Western Moor¬ 
lands are liable to much rain, and the snow lies long on 
them. The general character of the Clima’e of (his Ruling 
is that of dr) ness throughout the year, and of peculiar cold¬ 
ness during the first six months : frosts occur in this Riding 
even in June, and vegetation generally lingers until that 
month is far advanced. 

The Climate of the Wolds in the East Riding is severe 
and variable ; the winds as they sweep over this plane and 
unbroken surface being extremely violent and penetrating. 
The North-east winds generally continue with little inter¬ 
mission throughout the whole of March, April, and .May, and 
some \earx even longer, retarding vegetation, arid checking 
the growth rtf the trees and hedges. Nevertheless, the Wolds 
are extremely healthy, and ihc best harvests are gathered in 
the driest summers : but where the crops are exposed to the 
sea- fogs they are usually small, and the grain thick-skinned 
and coarse. 

THE AINSTEY OF THE CITY OF YORK. 

Tuts is a small district extending westward front York, 
forming a distinct juiisdiction, and cannot be included in 
any of the Ridings. It is bounded on the North-east by the 
Ouse, on the South-west by the Wharfe, and on the North¬ 
east by the Nidd. 

This division, front its centiical situation, and the rivers 
which water it, possesses many advantages : the price of 
corn and other agricultural produce is therefore higher here 
than in the East Riding. 

The County is generally level, with some gentle emi¬ 
nences: there is much wood: the whole Ainstey is fertile 
and the climate mild. Within this jurisdiction are thi r ty- 
fotir villages and hamlets, and one half of the market town 
of Tadcaater, the centre of Tadcaster Bridge being the 
boundary between the Ainstey and the West Riding. The 
farms are small; they breed good hoi sea; bin neither here 
nor at York are there any manufactures of note, except 
Gloves, called York Tan. 

An account of a curious obsolete jurisdiction formerly 
i r.ercised in part of this County called Halifax Gibbet 
1 :.w, and also a brief history of the Manufactures of 
v • ffield, will he inserted in the next Number. 


POPULATION OF YORKSHIRE 

The Summary of the Population of Yorkshire, in 1801, 
was as follows:— 

Males. Females. Total. 

East Riding, including 

the City of Yotk., .. 67,457 .. 71.976 .. 139,433 


North Riding. 47,094 .. 30.602.. 155.506 

West Riding. 276,005 .. 287,948 .. 563,953 

Totals. 418,366 .. 440,526 .. 858,89*2 


Showing an increase 

since that period of.. 259,235 .. 253,172 .. 512,404 

Totals (as under) .... 677,601 .. 693,698 . .1,371,296 

The Population, by the Returns of 1831, amounted to 
Males. Females. Total. 

East Riding, including 

the City of York....' 98,524 .. 105,481 .. 204,008 

North Riding. 93.232.. 97,041.. 190.873 


West Riding ........ 485,845 .. 490,570 .. 976,415 

General Totals. 677,601 .. 693,695.. 1,371,296 


REPRESENTATION OF YORKSHIRE. 

In arranging the Representation of the City of York, a 
curious difficulty occurred : f>r it is central in reg«:d to the 
three Ridings of that great County, each of which is for 
most purposes considered as a distinct County. York City 
has always hitherto been placed with the East Ruling, uul» 
out any assignable reason ; the City is now placed distinctly 
as a County by itself. 

Representation of the County. 


North Riding. 2 

Ea6t Riding. 2 

West Riding. 2 

Total for the County. 6 

Cities or Boroughs.—North Riding. 

Northallerton. 2 

Richmond. 2 

Scarborough. 2 

Thirsk .. 1 

Whitby. I 

York. 3 

East Riding. • 

Beverley . 2 

Kingston-upon-Hull. 2 

West /tiding. 

Bradford . 2 

Halifax. 2 

Huddersfield. 1 

Knaresborough .. 2 

Leeds... 2 

Pontefract. 2 

Ripftn. 2 

Sheffield . 2 

Wakefield. 1 

Total . 37 


Boroughs totally disfranchised under the Refonn Bill 
Aldboiough, Borough bridge, and Hedon. 

Boroughs losing one Member under the Reform Bill 
Northallerton and Thirsk. 
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ARMED l-ORCE OF THE CITY OF YORK. 

IN 1549. 

The following is a very curious document of the time of 
Edward VI., detailing tl.e musters of the City of “York in 
the year 1549. The progress of population, arts, arms, 
commerce, &c., since that period is prodigious. 

Cilit ofYorke, with the Wapentake »f the Aynstey and 
Liberties of the same. 

The nombre of Light Horsemen and Spercinen fur- 

nyshed, and able horses..-. 8 

The nombre of Archers, having harries and horses .. 55 

The nombre of Ari l ers, having harries and no horses 53 

The nombre cf Aichers, having nether horse nor 

narues ... 141 

The nombre of By (men, having harncs and horse.. .. 

The noiubte of Bylmen, having harries and no horses 
The nombre of Bylmen, having nether hirse nor 

harnes . 453 

The nombre of I’ersons not able, having harnesse and 

horses ..... 

The nombre of Persons not able, having harnesse and 

no horses ... 

The nombre of Persons, having able horses and no 

harries . 

The nombre of able hoist's, with harness for demy 

Ian tires .. 1 

The nombre of Gunners, with hacquebutts and hand- 

gouncs B 


13(5 

199 


14 


34 


14 


Total 


1110 


LINES ADDRESSED TO A BROTHER, 

ON II1S COMING OF /.OK AND MM VINO 110KB. 
By Miss Ann Tiyi.ok, or Oscar. 

Om’f wandering in a stormy night 
On .1 wild i icky shore, 

A sudden (.lumber dimmed my sight. 

And brought strange •. isiotis o'er. 

I sa v, methought, a ventmoiis bark 
From home's fair haven blown : 

It glanced between the billows dark. 

And rode tire storm alone. 


Straight, from behind the gathered storm, 

A beam of glory brake : 

I saw a light, but not a form ; 

And thus the vision spake: 

“ Yes, he can live. Behold, afar, 

“ Beyond the tempest's roar, 

“ Hope hangs aloft her smiling star, 

“ Over a distant shore. 

“ Young steersman, spread thy fullest sail; 

“ Let the long streamers fly 
' The breath of heaven is in the gale, 

“ Its ivatchlight in the sky. 

u Let not the mermaid's dangerous song 
“ Allure thee from thy mark: 

“ There lix thine eye, and urge along 
“ Thy yet unanchmcd bark. 

•• From gloomy deeps and lii/uitl graves 
“ Her manic voice proceeds: 

“ Down to unfathomable cavea 
“ Her treacherous music leads , 

But, cheer thee, mariner forlorn 
“ Th" huizm still is bright; 

“ Nor tremble, thiugli by tempests borne 
“ To such a land of light!" 

It ceased ; and hope’s returning tide 
Filled the young t-teeismau's soul 
“ Blow, angry winds, your worst," lie cried ; 

“ And all ye billows, roll ; 

& 

“ I’m but a voyager, though distrest, 

“ Bound to a distant shore : 

“ My fair inheritance posscst, 

“ And I shall toil no more. 

“ The spicy groves to which I sail 
“ Send a sweet welcome here— 

“ Ye golden mountain-tops, all hail! 

“ That o'er the waves appear.” 

He seized tire helr.i : the dashing/oam 
O’er his •varm forehead broke : 

I staid to bid him welcome home; 

But started, and awoke. 


‘Twas like a little sliming speck 
Tossed ,m the sea-green wave: 

A thuu-and such had gone to wreck, 

As gallant and as brave! 

Its ballast light, its cargo less, 

Hoi-ting a daring sail; 

While many a -.ignal of distress 
Came mourning in the gale; 
iScart c tint lone mariner could keep 
The pole-star in his eye. 

With quicksands round him in tho deep, 
And whiilsinds in the sky. 

“ And can he live the stoim," I cried, 

• “ Lntmchetl in so foul a day, <• 

“ And through a waste of waters guide 
“ 11 is long unmeasured way ? 

“ Hark ! for the tempest overhead 
“ Roars to the angry blast: 

“ Already see the waves o’erspread 
*• Witli many a splintered mast!”— 


REASON AND INSTINCT. 

Reason and Instinct have obvious differences: yet the 
more intelligent animals, in some of their actions, approach 
so near to Reason, that it is realty surprising how small the 
distinction appears. 

The great and most striking superiority of Reason seems 
to consist in this point: the capacity of knowing and ac¬ 
knowledging our Creator and understanding his commands; 
this peculiarity of Reason has the solemn effect of rendering 
its owner responsible for his conduct in obeying those 
behests. 

Reason also is capable of perpetual improvement; Instinct 
is not. However dose, therefore, be their situation at any 
given time, if one. stands still . bile the other advances, the 
distance between them will at length become all but infinite. 

Which is the greater calamity of Man, the loss of Reason* 
or the misuse of Reason ! 

That which will incur the greatest punishment- 
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ANIMAL rational to infet that those among- them who have been 

Malice, Observation, Hpcollkctiow, and exposed to gun-shot even beyond the resell of it, or who 
JIkta/.iatSon. have seen its destructi* e effects on other birds not yet so 

-. far advanced in the improvement of their natural faculties, 

Where do the confines of l>‘< aeon and Instinct abut on for instance, on simple-hearted pheasants, or on iiinuinrit 
one another? What name can to gum to tl.at train of j partridges, should fear it excessively,should have studiously 
A s i m 11 . Tnoro u r « hit'll produced the following exnaor- [ applied themselves to distinguish guns and their effects, and 
diuarv iiei oi jnstiliahle icialia'i'.ii t should warn their companions oftue danger attending them ( 

“ A lemai k 1 l)!e fact oeeinred some time ago in the park j it is impossible as yet to say h*»w far tl.-ey can disiiogundi 
of Lord fiiamley. at Womush, neai Gutldtotd. A Fawn between the country sportsman and the Cockney spoilsman ; 
dunking, was suddenly pounced upon by one of the; Swans, prudence however dictates that they should iuu no needle.-s 
which pulled the animal into the water, and held it there risk. Thu Cnnv theicfoio avoids the Mow-bel 1 gun-man, 
until quite diowueei. , although the object lie means to aim at is completely out of 

“ I his was o!i»oived by the other 1 Jeer in the park :>i.d did lnum's way: because, ns he does nut exactly know which 
n-it long go unrevenged; lor. bluntly alter this, tin-, vt iy eye to shut vvhA he pulls the trigger, he invariably shuts 
Swan, which had nt-vet been molested by tins Deer, v>u» both. Chance Medley, not Willed Minder, 
sicg'ed out when on laud, and furiously attacked by the Whether there lie among them any species of distinctive 
herd, which hniioimded and presently killed the offender, ranks and orders, likellie words Hidalgo, Haiali, I’.ic.lia, IW y, 
without moVsling the c.-tlu r Swac-s." i Mandarin, and other similar titles among human cieapm *> 

If u human nhseiver had eutsuily seen the fir,t occur- J (without which useful appellations we should lViquetiiiv be 

rence, could he have been able afterwards to single out the j at a loss how to distinguish between the various species ,.f 
culprit from Iris innocent associates ? j human muck-worms, human gentles, human c.hccse-iintes 

Was the (-limit.at, the Minini ni'.n, conscious of the, and that most invaluable and inipoitaiit breed, hntniu 


delinquency for which he so jus'ly suffered? Would liis I c-mtnets), is as yet only the subject oi vague by putt e*» ; *. 
companions feel the letiihutive justice of his punishment, I Some imagine that they have not yet attained to so den-no 
and be wary of committing a similar crime ? a mark of civilized improvement; others with equal on. lu¬ 


be wary of committing a similar crimo? a mark of civilized improvement; others with equal nn.hi- 

bility conjecture, that these Fit Know l.vs s of the An li.iv-> 
^ so fat outstripped the human tace as to have outgrow >> s- <-'i 

,,,.*,, “ black, white, and drey ’’ distinctions. (Sec Nult. | \] ut 

UF ; (hf . llff/li ; jj;^,) 1 

Titrr.otor.rco-ouNi i not oi. tco-i •i ymoi.oo ico-i.i xi- j}„ t t | K . Author of “ Jiracebridge Hall,” being himself a 
Cot. it a imi tco-oitTiioF.eico-« it a m m a ric.w. rsstv, FitrnoNi vn, calculates that there* is a due di-.tincii m m I 

inti* n tiRD -ro IN Vis tic: ATI*. Ttic. ti.FJii.NT.UT w hole-some giael.it ion of rank systematically adopted . -i 

IMUNCiFt.rs c>v THE CROW LANGUAGE. pertinaciously maintained among them; and guesses, h.. 

' rcs'ilt i.t htsowil obsc'c vation, that it the-hase-hati In dd-.M iii-s 

'he Crow acquires more experience than most birds, in the* low-hutighcd St Giles’s, should .ntrude* linn undi**- 


I'liiNCii'i.fs or the CROW LANGUAGE. 


The Crow acquires more experience than most birds, ,| IL . I„i V -buiighed St Giles’s, should .ntrude-lin n mh.<< - - 
because lie lives long and travels much; which, ns every pj-c.senoe among the e levated bra'ie-lics le-nauti-d l<> i ,* 

one knows, is a great source of improvement. He dots not | () ) tv inhabitants „f The aerial St. James’s, these* I utet j n ■- 
suffer a man itrme-d with a gem to appioach him within its classes wottlel iuiniediately call in the* aul of :i..- 

reach ; but a stick does not excite similar alarm in him, Flying Polite, and promptly teach tin* tabblc-lir.i. •! ... 
and he gaily follows the ploughman vety closely, to pick up i (i tiinfcis, that those; Exclusives which “hetch high i..*s 
the worms and gruhs which the* e-oulter brings to light: this j on,’’" are not to have their vested tight., imad-d >>uh 
is well known to country labourers. impunity by the vulgar flight, in elirect contmvetition to tin* 

Some have .ittiibuteel this discriminating conduct ti) the emu tmeuts so explicitly detaikd in the 1 housnnd-and-fio-t 
gin re; of the gun or smell of the gunpowder , he it so : but Oi i.ithologieal Protocol 

natiiu- produce's neither guns nor gunpowder : in many parts Rut wc have been top long beginning the commenreiimnt 
nt the globe wlm-h Grovs tieipient, their use* ts utte-ily ot the* main object of this essav, namely, the* /,n»r/«»>/<-n/* 
unknown ; beside*, brown barrels are in fashion. Jr cannot t !u Crow Tithe ; ( See A. tc [|Y] at lltecn‘1 of ifis A>/,* t , _ 
be then by any innate instinct that they llm, IIv from gun- t.,ti„n \) tile reader will excuse the pre vious digr.-s-n.n as 
powder nei Ine .urns. pointing out .some of the proofs (if proofs were ieqoi*nte) 

What then must »e; infer from their conduct ? That the that Cumi have a Language; which is suHic'<*iitlv evinced 
Crow is a very sensible cre-ature; that he knows by per- |>y the .i.tove-enmm-raled series of faets, evidently the tesiilt 
■nnal experience, by act m ate observation, or by informs lion ..j' mental intercommunication. 

derived from his cldcts, that these mae bines prodm*: lire*, Prom the long experience and intense *.tndy which the 
•moke, and noise; tend that in consequence e>l s .Jt lire, ,enter of this Dissertation has devoted to li is snbje. t, and 
•moke, and noise, they wound and destroy Me knows hue familiar intercourse* with many well-iniormed individuals 
be»idea that the power of man to kill lies in his fowling- „f t | iat nation, the writer has distinguished and appm- 
piece, which he has dise.ove-r**(l. has on’y a certain range, printed innumerable modulations in their spe*cclt, althou-h 
and ibis he wisely e-alculutes as greater than it really is. A t | M , inattentive hearer it rnav appear almost iwm .ion .im. 
valuable hint to the venture-some*, if the y would but mmd it. \ f ew of these articulate sounds, as a slight specimen, ate 

The Cre>w is a bitd of a very communicative turn of mind; __;__* 

a collide hardly ever meet Without entenug into c onversation: , . . 

this interchange of ideas must add vastly to ,h,*ir stores of T '"* **"' vnre “ » f,0 "« v " ,k < l,f 

Information : even when two pass each other it. IL ing, they „ ‘ ° ,,e ‘‘'K 1 ''* S r “ afe ’ ,t P 0 *’"*- > t '“ nn - 


WUi&Hy exchange a ff-w pn*$in<* compliments, cautions or ol* oihiUr oldu: iimns 

^_. ^_ _;.?i _ to wnliiipn of oilirtf, as h<* is anxioim tiol in appeal m Ijm- 


, i, ... • I J * ^ . ,• ,i » u «■ u'ovir, aa ia (IIIAIHIIA WJl Ml illinrill III Rill - 

observation*. Horn thoir s >cial d.«f>OMtion ana Umn the , ow€d p | imiaRe , mffatog under an agonising horror of being 
kDf>wlodgo acquired bv Crons in thesr travel*, it a- 4 very di eted plagiarist^. 
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hers presented to the reader, expressed as closely to the I of abundance in the most natural, vilrid, and emphatic 
original as the imperfect state of the English Alphabet will jmanner: a mode of expression which may give a valuable 
permit. hint to our most eminent orators. 


Khrau, 

khra. 

khre. 

khri, 

khro, 

khrou. 

Kh raus, 

khras, 

khres. 

khris. 

khros. 

khrous. 

Khratie, 

klira e, 

khre'e, 

khri'e. 

khroe. 

khrou'e. 

Khraukh, 

klirakh, 

khrekh, 

khrikh. 

khrokh, 

khroukh. 

Klu aim. 

khrad, 

khred. 

khrio, 

khroo 

khrouo.* 


Whether these sounds are entire words, like the Chinese, 
or Fee-fa-fuin language; or only syllables, like the English 
tongue ; or single letters, like the deaf and dumb alphabet, 
had not been determined by the learned of the human race 
until the present time, altnough, beyond contradiction, a 
definite knowledge as to tho truth of the above supposition#, 
is of far more vital importance to the well-being of mankind 
at huge than the generality of those subjects which engage 
the attention of Most I .earned Societies. (See Note [C] at 
the end of this Dissertation.) 

If the endless varieties of intonation with which they use 
the accents and diacritical points were enumerated and 
specified, the above Table of euphonious cacophony might 
he prodigiously enlarged. Their language, like the German, 
is very guttural, and no one hut a native-born Newcastle 
man can intelligibly articulate the burr with which every 
word is cmb'oidered. 

Specimen of the Crow Language. 

The writer alfitms, without fear of’contradiction, that 
there is mote intrinsic sound sense in the following dialogue, 
than in nine-tenths of the nonsense-verses which are written, 


The Dialogue considered in point of Arithmetic. 

The corvine inode of Numeration demonstrules that the race 
is not yet very far advanced in this science, as the win* 
suitor is compelled to repeat the word “ Field,'' “ Klnne,” 
five times, in order to indicate that the delectable earn m- 
c areas* in question is situated at un interval of five tic (is, at 
which distance it is perceptible to the olfactory <ngan». 

However, they must be regaided as having ahendy sur¬ 
passed these tribes of the human family, which, ns voyagers 
inform us, cannot count beyond* three. We know I, 
personal experience that Number On v. is a nmuhei tin 
paramount interest of which is emphatically felt and vehe¬ 
mently insisted on among ail tribes, savage or civilized. 

The Dialogue considered in point of Politeness. 

The very delicate and unobtrusive manner in which Mr. 
Crow alludes to his nest-building wishes and mariimoni.ti 
hopes, shows a vast degree of gentlemanly well-bred const' 
deration, as it cautiously avoids miffing the fee 1 ini’s n his 
sable intended: while the amiable simplicity of the luidt 
elect, in answering only one of lie. observatim should teu-h 
the Spinster this most important truth, that the sctnlil.iitce 
of bashful reserve, the appearance of return* dillidvncc. anil 
the guise of delicate modesty, best become In r v hen first she 
listens to so interesting, so important, so obscure, so will- 
understi od, so welcome an inueodo. 


published, set to music, and praised, under the specious name 
of Auiittoiy Poetry. 

St’EVr ..—The topmost branch of a lofty tree. 

Timf .—~The Fourteenth of February. 

Mn.C now. Junior.— Dear,pretty , amiable, interesting, 
Klira, khrid, khrou, khraue. 
Young, Miss Ciciv, very, shiny, feathers! 

Kin.ie, khiaiifi, kliro, kluikh, klirmio, khrec! 

Miss Cuow,— Young, Master, Crow, very polite! 

Khrae, Kliroiie, khro, klirikh, khrokh !' 

Mu. (finow. Junior.— Fine, Worm, Ground! Worm! 

Kiiti, khrau, khraukh! khrau! 
Won;/.' Worm! — Fine, dead, Horse! 
klnaii! khrau !—Khri, khre, khros ! 

Miss Crow. — Fine, dead. Horse ?—where ? 

Khn, khre, khros?—khroukh 1 

51it. Citotv, Junior.— Smell! Field, Field, Field, Field, 
Khrou! khroP, khroe, khroP, khroe, 
Field. — Fine, high. Tree l — Nest l 
Khroe. — Klui, khrekh, khras ! — Kliric ? 

MinsCrow.— Fine, high, Tree! 

Khri, khrekh, khras! 

Mil. Crow, Junior.— Build, Nest ! Stick, Stick, Stick. 

Khrad, khrifi ? khrous, klirous. khrous. 

A few rumaiks on the above Dialogue close this Essay. - 

The Dialogue considered with regard to Rhetoric. 

We take permission to call the observant student’s atten¬ 
tion to the beautiful simplicity of that figure of speech, the 
reiteration of the noun-substantive, which expresses the idea 

* Tim wiiter could enlarge this vocabulary to a great extent 
with teij little trouble; but forbears, holding in abhorrence and 
contempt tho vciy reprehensible conduct of thosetjuartoista whose 
onK iiim seems to be to make tlie length of their articles corre¬ 
spond in exact proportion with the Inanity of tlicir matter, the 
absurdity of their opinions, and the triviality of the subject^ they 
dilate on. 


The Dialogue considered in point of Political Economy. 

To contemplate this Valentine's.-l)av Colloquy as con¬ 
nected with the principles of Political Economy ^the study 
of which has at least one great recommendation, namely, it 
bids fair to supersede scandal among the fair sex), it may be 
surmised that their natural good sense a: pears to h«ve 
furnished them with those data and postuhita uhi. h Mr. 
Mai thus, Dr. Chalmers, and .Miss Mnriict Martmeau, have 
arrived at by tedious cireumiaiiociuative ennsnleiations. 

For they appear to he convinced that tlrey ought not to 
hatch a young brood until tliev have a nest to shelter them 
in, and plenty of norms and dead lenses wherewith to teed 
the iiestlings-expf'Cied, in older to obviate tlit* sufferings 
which would result if the too rapid fv-increasing iiumheis of 
the flight should inconveniently press on the means ot sub. 
sistence. (See Note [I>1 at the end of this Dissertation.) 
The advantage of experience in the feallieied race is 
beautifully enforced in (.’owt-Kit's Failing Time antici¬ 
pated.” 

After the insight which the leader now possesses into the 
principles of this language, there is no occasion to infirm 
him that Crows can never he at a loss for words to express 
their meaning. Now many of onr legislators, on the contrary, 
constantly begin their eotton-spiniung matioiw with the ob¬ 
servation “ Mr. Speaker, I want words:”—and then goon 
to prove incontestably that the difficulty they felt in begin¬ 
ning was nothing compared with the impossibility of disco¬ 
vering where to leave off:—a circumstance which cun never 
occur in the Ctow Nation, for if any is too loud ot list¬ 
ening to himself, the others set up a « r.,al i.lantsur and 

drown his observations: on which lie immediately settles 
down. The reader has no doubt often noticed this tact, hut 
probably could not divine the cause until this explanation 
met )iis eye. 

The writer, fearing that he might he accused, however 
unjustly, of wishing to prolong his observations on this im¬ 
portant subject in an undue manner, has omitted several elu- 
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dilatory illustrations and explanatory observations; but lest 
the Reader should lose the benefit of them, he has thrown 
them to^t ther at the dose of this investigation in the form 
of Nor*■'. 

Explana roav NOTES and ELUCIDATIONS kk- 

LATIVl TO VARIOUS SUBJUCTS TRKATED OF IN THE 

preukuixo Dissertation. 

Note [.4].—FurooM.t, is the Yanochee neulogistic ap¬ 
pellation of that pait of the terraqueous globe, which in obso¬ 
lete systems of Geography was denominated “The Urtited 
States of North America;’’ the derivative noun which desig¬ 
nates the inhabitants (formerly called “ Americans”) is the 
regular grammatically deduced word “ Kiedonian.” This 
elegant, home-brewed,new-fangled, auto-assumed nickname, 
was originated and adopted under a well-founded apprehen¬ 
sion, that without '.nine distinguishing noun-adjective, their 
lied JVctl.ren, the really tree savage inhabitants of North 
Amein i, would be mistaken for the civilized ones. 

Note [it).—Many learned naturalists will smile at what 
they will i: insider a mere vagary, yet the idea that animals 
possess a language, is by no means a new one. It was 
maintained by the ancients, who were much better observers 
of living nature than ne are, and among others by Porphyry, 
Thales, Tiresias, and otheis. .Molampus, and Ajmlloniua of 
Tynnon, were said to have understood it. Many Jewish 
Rabbins, and even some Mohammedans, attiibutc the same 
knowledge to King Solomon, and the viiter could easily 
swell this Note into a dissertation by insetting authorities on 
tins subject; but in to doing, be would bo merely making a 
pompous display of his acquirements, and an ostentatious 
paiade of bis reading: and as modesty ami diffidence are 
the inseparable companions of exalted merit, the present 
wiiter loaves his pretensions on this subject to the good-na¬ 
tured consideration of the liberal-minded well-informed public 
in general, and of his present intelligent reader in particular. 

Nnh: [C ].—’This observation may seem to confer an un¬ 
authorised importance on the subject of this humble investi¬ 
gation ; but the reader may take it for granted, that in a 
financial point of view, “according to Cocker,” it is of the 
.-■lost paramount necessity. 

For beyoud all possibility of connadiction, no Chancellor 
of the Exchequer lor the time being, will he able honestly to 
pay off the Nation a j. Debt, until the Lord Chancellor for 
the aforesaid lime being, shall have conipVuly solved all ! 
existing doubts on the subject of this Philological Essay, by I 
formin ' a perfect Vocabulary of this hitherto shamefully- i 
neglected language. 

Indeed, when we consider the well-known atmospheric 
abilitict of the Crow Tribe (equal at. least to those of the I 
modern representative of Fit intis Moohf., Physician) in 
foreseeing and prognosticating Changes of Weather, a 
science so important to the Agricultural Interest, we must 
be convinced that no subject ha«. hitherto appeared in the 
pages of the “ Xocn.rv ion inu Divitmon or Useful 
Know i i. nr. k," so pre-.iuinonily iinpotta :t in a national 
point of view, ns the present; particularly if the opinion of 
an experienced, weli-travelled, elderly gentleman Crow could 
be obtained iu hay-season or hat vest-time : it would, “ with 
the assistance of a good Barometer,” form an invaluable 
“ Supplement to the.Farmer’s Suries/’ 

A'ote [D].— It may be stated, ou authority quite sufficient 


to justify our giving publicity to the following article of 
Literary Intelligence, that one of the three waiters 
whose names appear in the text, has in progress an inva¬ 
luable work “ On Locomotive Steam Carriages, in .connexion 
with the Moral State and Moral Prospects of the Crow 
Tribe.” It will form a thick octavo volume, price twelve 
shillings. 

The plan of the work includes*— 

1. An Essay, illustrated by a Series of elaborate Tables, 
showing the Annual Mortality of Horses, under the present 
state of the Oariying Trade. 

•J. The number of Horses which will be dismissed that 
service, that is, be annihilated, under the Steam Carriage 
System. 

3. The deficiency which will thereby be caused iu the 
supply of Horse-flesh and Crow-meat, at the end of four 
centuiies, calculated from the present year. 

4. The result of an extensive series of comical- experi¬ 
ments, incontrovertibly proving that Crows’ gizzaids cauuot 
digest worn-out Steam-Engine B liters. 

5. A solemn monition, warning the entire race to abstain 
from nest-building;—and 

6. Arguments in support of a Proposal that Va lev- 
time’s Day shall henceforward be kept every Bissextile, 
or Lr ap-Yea k only. 

As a matter of prudence it will be published an-mv mutiny, 
from a well-grounded apprehension that if the author's name 
were known, the filet time lie ventmed into the fields, tlni 
Hen-Crous would peck out his eves in spite of his -refta- 
cles. The writer of the present Dissertation bus the honour 
of being retained to furnish for the benefit of toe Ctow Na¬ 
tion a version of that importune Essay. 


ON THE LANGUAGE OF ANIMALS. 

I shall not a-,k Jean Jonties Rousseau, 

If Bt tens confabulate or no; 

'Tis clear that they weie always aide 
To hold discourse, at least in fable ; 

And e’en the Chill who knows no better 
Than to interpret by the letter, 

A story of a Cock and Bull, 

Must have a most uncommon skull —- Cowper. 

“ It was one of the whimsical speculations of the philo¬ 
sopher above named, that all Fables which asciilie reasm 
and speech to animals should be withheld from tluldren, ns 
being only vehicles of deception : but w hat child was ever 
deceived by them, or can be, against the evidence of his 
senaec V'—Notc by Camper. 

PROGRESS OF INFORMATION IN THE 
EAST INDIES. 

In Delhi,- the ancient seat of the Mogul Empire, an 
English newspaper is now. in a course of publication ; and 
a newspaper, printed iu the Persian language, has recently 
been established at Agra. How incalculable are the effects 
which may be produced by so extensive a spread of the 
merits of disseminating knowledge of every description 1 


- Erratum _Page a to, rol. line 19, for comical, tewl chemical. 
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HERTFORDSHIRE. 

This Inland County isdividcd into the eight following 
Hundreds, namely, Braighin, Broadwater, Cashio, Daco- 
rurn, Edwintrec, Hertford, Hitchin and Pic ton, and Odeey. 
It has sixteen market towns, namely, St. Albans, Baldock, 
Barnet, Berkhampstead, Bishop’s Stortford, Hatfield, 
Hertford, Hitchin, Hoddesdon, Rickmansworth, Royston, 
Standon, Stevenage, Tring, Ware, and Watford. As these 
are surrounded by agriculturists only, and do not possess 
any particular manufactures to arrest our attention, we 
shall only notice a few of them. 

Ancient History.' —Previously to the Roman invasion 
this County formed part of the territories of the Cassi and 
Trinobantcs ; at that period, Cassibelanus is said to have 
reigned at Verulam, now St. Alban’s, and was elected 
Generalissimo of the British troops. When the Southern 
parts of this country Were afterwards settled by the Romans, 
this County formed part Of the district called Flaviu Cet- 
sarunsis. 

I : rider the Saxon Heptarchy, Hertfordshire was divided 
between the Kingdoms of the East Saxons and Mercia. 

Situation, Boundaries, and Extent. — This 
County is of a very irregular form. On the North it is 
bounded for a few miles by Cambridgeshire: at a small 
building called Knowie’a Folly, the Counties of Cambridge, 
Herts, and Essex, meet. Essex forms the Eastern boundary, 
divided from Herts by the Stort, and from Bishop’s Stort¬ 
ford to its confluence with the Lea, east of Hoddesdon, to 
Waltham Abbey, near which it quits Hertfordshire: from 
Waltham Cross to West Hide, Hertfordshire abuts on Mid¬ 
dlesex ; the western boundary is formed by Buckingham¬ 
shire : and Bedfordshire hounds it on the West and North. 

Its greatest length is about thiity-eight miles, and its 
breadth about twenty-six miles : the extreme irregularity of 
its outline renders it very difficult to judge of its extent: it 
may bo reckoned at about one indred and forty miles in 
Us boundaries; its superfieia contents are estimated to; 
a mount to about .‘MO.OuO acres, or .O.'IO sipiart miles. 

Herts is in tl rovincc of Canterbury, iu the Dioceses of 
Emrlon and Lincoln, and is in the Home Circuit. I 

Ci im ite and Sou..—The air of till County is mild j 
and healthy: its suiface in many parts is richly diversified 
in hill and dale: hut to those whose ideas are limited toj 
admire only the grand and magnificent scenes of nature,; 
this County must appear tame and uninteresting : but al- j 
though its features are of a milder cast, it still exhibits scenes i 
of considerable beauty. For a great and commanding view ) 
over a rich vale, there are very few prospects which (with- i 
out that most animating feature, a great river) are more j 
striking than that which is seen from l.illy-hoo. j 

About Sawbridgeworth, Gilston, and Widford, the soil is' 
ciay and strong loam ; in the vales, a drier loam lies on aj 
gravelly substratum. Chalk can only he procured by dig -1 
ging; and then not of a good quality. From Pockeridgc J 
to Buntingford, the vales and the .slopes adjoining are of! 


tive orchards. There are do mines in this County. Indivi¬ 
duals manufacture Cotton and Silk, and ^Iso Straw-plait, 
which they dispose of at the weekly markets; in these manu¬ 
factures a large portion of the female population finds a good 
living. 

Towns. —The ancient borough of Hertford, which is 
the County Town, is situated on the Lea, twenty-one miles 
from London, in a fine pleasant country, and is snrrounded 
by gentlemen’s seats. The Saxon Mon&rchs often kept 
their court here ; Alfred built a castle to defend it against 
the Danes, who, having a fortress at Ware, kept this part of 
the country in a state of constant alarm. Hertford has sent 
Members to Parliament ever since the year 1300. 

Haiiybury College is designed for young gentlemen in¬ 
tended for the East India Company's Service: it was ori¬ 
ginally established at Hertford. 

Ware is a populous market and post town, situated on the 
Lca\ it was founded in 914 by Edward I. When the road 
was first made to pass through this town, a strong iron chain 
was placed across the bridge to prevent the passage of goods 
anrl carriages this way, to the disadvantage of Hertford; the 
keys of this chain were kept by the bailiff of that place, and 
no tiling was allowed to pass without first paying toll to him. 
This obstruction was removed by the Earl of Winchester 
when ho obtained this manor; from that period Waro has 
risen rapidly in trade and population, so as even to eclipse 
the more ancient and celebrated town of Hertford. 

Royston is a market town, about thirty-eight miles North 
from London. Its name is supposed to have been derived 
from Roysia, a celebrated lady, called also Countess of Nor¬ 
folk, Fence it was called Roysia’s town, to which Richard 1. 
granted a fair and a market. 

The chalk downs in the vicinity of Royston are frequented 
by a singular and beautiful species of Crow : the head, site 
under part of the neck, and the wings, are of a dark colour 
glossed over with a fine blue ; the remaining parts are of a 
[ pale ash colour: they have broad and flat toes adapted to 
walking over marshy ground : they arc migratory, arriving 
and departing about the same time with the Woodcock. 

His hop’s Stortford is a market town of considerable 
size and consequence, situated on the Stort, iu the centre of 
a rich corn country : large quantities of malt are mado 
here. : it has the advantage of a canal which joins the Lea. 

A mwell is a pleasant village, which takes its name from 
Emma's Well, a spring which rises on the hill on which tho 
church is situated, and forms one of the sources of the New 
River. 

Hivkks.— The principal Rivers are the Lea and the 
Colnc. Tho Lea rises near Lea Grave, in Bedfordshire, 
enters llerls near Bower-heath, and traverses tho County from 
North-west iu South-east, to its junction with the Stort, 
ahouta mile east of Hoddesdon; then runs nearly South, and 
partly forms the boundary of the County towards the East. 
The Mar an or Mnnerum rises near Frogmorc, and with the 
Htanr, which rises near Croiner, joins the Lea near Heit- 
ford : flie Start rises in Essex, and is navigable from 


lonsideraldc depth, and the soil is of a fine, rich, deep loam Bishop’s Stortford to the Lea, which is navigable from liert- 
upon chalk. ford to its confluence with the Thames. There are many 

The soils of this County mix and run into each other in a smaller streams, as the Rib, the Qian, tho Ash, the Veru - 
very remarkable manner, so that they cannot be traced and lam, Vcrlam, or Mize, the Gade, and some others, but they 
named with certainty. are principally devoted to Mills. 

Agriculture. —The produce is chiefly the three prin- Canals. —The Grand Junction Canal, which com- 

cipal sorts of Grain, namely, Wheat, Barley, and Oats; mences at Uranston Wharf on the Coventry Canal, and tuns 
and, in I he produce of these, it is esteemed little inferior to to Old Brentfoid where it join* the Thames, and also to 
any County England: in the neighbour hood of Hick- Paddington where it joins the Regent's Canal, enters Herts 
orth. Saner, King's Langley, Abbot’s Langley, Flaun-[above Berkhampstead, anrl follows the course of the Gade, 
ders, Bovington, and Watford, there are good und produc- and afterwards of the Colne, until it enters Middlesex. 
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Thb New River derives its supply from the Lea, the 
Maran , the Rilf, the Quin, and Emma's Well. Perhaps 
no artificial stream in the world can boast of such services 
to the health and comfort and well-being of almost countless 
multitudes as the New River. Commenced by Sir Hugh 
Myddleton upwards of two centuries ago, it has fully realized 
all his most sanguine expectations, and although it effected 
his total ruin, it lias furnished a princely revenue to his 
assigns ; but a casual notice like this cannot suffice for so 
extraordinary a work. 

Population of Hertfordshire. 

By the last Census the numbers were. 

Males, 71,396. Females, 71,946. Total, 143,341. 

The principal places ifi regard to numbers are, 

Males. Females. Total. 

Braughin Hundred . 8,971 8,856 17,827 

Broadwater Hundred .... 8,607 8,436 ,, 17,043 

Cashio Hundred. 14.164 14,356 .. 28,519 

Dacoruin Hundred. 14,183 11,689 ., 28,872 

Hertford Hundred 6.842 7,128.. 13,970 

Hitehin and Hirton Hundred 5,244 5,4G7 .. 10,711 

Representation of Hertfordshire. 

For the County (without any division). 3 

Boroughs—St. Albans (population 5,771) . 2 

Hertford (population 5,860) . 2 

Total 7 


The hay harvest commences in the southern and midland 
parts of England towards the end of this month : but in this 
uncertain climate, the crop is frequently exposed to irre¬ 
trievable damage, from sudden, violent, and long-continued 
rains. 

The Flower Garden is usually in all its glory during June: 
innumerable heibs and flowers embellish our hedges, our 
fields and our gardens gratify our smell, purify the atmo¬ 
sphere, and cherish the hope of autumnal fertility. 

Many pleasant fruits begin to ripen: the gooseberry, tiie 
currant, and the raspberry, present their delicious flavour, 
either as fruit for eating, or for the pie and the pudding. 

The innumerable tribes of insects that the heat of the 
weather calls into life, afford a never-failing source of 
amusement and instruction to the admirers of creation's 
most wonderful works; and the microscope, with its miracles, 
is in full exercise. 

Among the insect tribes, the most interesting to the mo¬ 
ralist as well as to the naturalist, is that transient type of 
the brevity of human life, the Ephetneron, or May-fly. A 
few hours commence and terminate the hair's breadth of its 
aerial existence, as, after having passed its aurelia state as a 
denizen of the water, it seeks its final element, the air, at 
about six in the evening, and dies before midnight. 

There are several species of this typo of mortality. Near 
Heidelberg, on the banks of the Neckar, in Germany, there 
is a whitish sort which throng the air in the morning, but as 
the sun declines, they are showered down in amazing quan¬ 
tities, just like the withered felling leaves of autumn. “ We 
all do fade as a leaf." 


J V N E. 

“ Tiif. Saxons called this month Weyd-Manat, that is, 
Meadow-Month; because their beasts did then weyd in 
the meddowes, that is to say, goe to feed there: and hereof 
a meddow is also in the Teutonicke called a vueyd; and of 
weyd vve yet retain our word wade, which we understand 
of going thorow watry places, such as meddowes are wont 
to he."—V eusteg an. 

In June the Sun rises with us to its highest place in the 
heavens on the 22nd day ; but to the general observer its 
apparent meridian height will be the same for several days 
before and after. The times of the sun’s rising and setting 
are as follows 

SUV RISES. SUN SETS. 

June 1, a. m. . 3h. 53m. .. p m. .. 8h. 7m. 

- 11, - . 3 46 .. - .. 8 14 

- 22, - . 3 43 .. -— ..8 17 

It is, however, uite needless in a table of this kind to 
quote the hour and minute of the setting of the Sun, if the 
rising is known, or vice versa ; for if either be ascertained, 
then the other is immediately calculated by adding so much 
aa will complete 12, which is the hour of noon, and there¬ 
fore equidistant both from the rising and setting of the solar 
orb. For instance, if the sun rises on the 1st at 53 minutes 
after 3 in the morning, then it will set that day at 7 minutes 
after 8 in the evening, their two sums added together 
making 12. The same mode of calculation reckoned from 
the time of setting, will, with equal accuracy, ascertain the 
time of rising. 

Warm weather is .generally well established in June, but 
the heat is not frequently excessive: shnweis of rain are 
acceptable to the agriculturist at the commencement of the 
month, as tending greatly to promote the luxuriant vegeta¬ 
tion of the earth’s produce. 


T I M E. 

1 Why sitt’st TKou by that ruined hall, 

Thou aged Carl, so stern and gray ? 

Dost thou its former pride recall 1 
Or ponder how it passed away 

Know'st thou not ME ?” the Deep Voice cried, 
‘‘ So long enjoyed, so oft misused ? 

Alternate in thy fickle pride. 

Desired, neglected, and abused? 

Before my breath, like blazing flax, 

Man and his marvels pass away ; 

And changing empires wane and wax. 

Are founded, flourish, and decay. 

Redeem my hours- - the space is brief— 

While in my gla>; the sand-grains shiver, 

And measureless thy joy or grief, 

When Time and Thou shall part for ever." 


THE TRADE OF SHEFFIELD. 

Oun intention was to have offered to our readers a general 
view of the Commerce of Yorkshire, as forming an in¬ 
teresting and important subject connected with that County. 
But as an Encyclopedia of Commerce would not bo mo:c 
than sufficient for such an undertaking, the following brie. 
History of the Trade of Sheffield is alone offered to our sup¬ 
porters. 

It appears from the Town Seal, and other circumstances, 
that S^ffield has been a Staple for Iron Manufactures from 
the year 1297,especially for Falchion Blades, Arrow Heads, 
and an ordinary sort of knives called Whittles, which were 
much used by the Welsh in close combat. 
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Io process of time, other articles of more mercantile im¬ 
portance being invented, the Cutlery Trade was pursued in 
the town and neighbourhood, consisting of the manufacture 
of Shears, Knives, Scissors, Scythes, Sickles, and similar 
implements of iron and steel: afterwards they fab 'sated an 
ordinary sort of iron tobacco-boxes. 

in the year 1638, they commenced the making of Piles 
and Razors: in 16-10, tho manufacture of Clasp-knives 
was introduced, having iron handles: in a short time their 
handies were made with a covering of horn, bone, tortoise¬ 
shell, then afterwards with ivory, and more ornamental 
substances. 

Still, however, it should seem that for nearly a century 
succeeding, the Sheffield Manufacturers evinced more in¬ 
dustry than ingenuity or enterprise: as the workmen durst 
not exert to the utmost their abilities in labour, for fear of 
being overstocked with goods, as their trade was inconsider¬ 
able, limited, and precarious. 

Their traffic was confined to this island, beyond the limits 
of which they did not presume to extend it; most, indeed, 
were contented to await the coming ofa casual trader, rather 
than to carry their goods to an uncertain market, attended 
by great labour and expense: the produce of the manu¬ 
factories being carried weekly to the metropolis on pack- 
horses. 


I ? Master, two Wardens, six Searchers, and twenty-foor 
. Assistants. The Master is elected annually on the last 
• Thursday in August,, alter having passed through the subor- 

ornate offices. 

And this remarkable peculiarity may be observed in the 
organization ol this Company, viz. that these are not merely 
Offices of an Incorporated, or Chartered Company, or Guild 
but are absolutely Municipal Offices, the Master Cutler be¬ 
ing equal in rank and dignity to the Mayor, and the other 
functionaries ranking in a similar manner with the munici¬ 
pal offices of other towns; this is a striking proof of the great 
importance attributed to the trade of this celebrated manu¬ 
facturing place. 

A very short description of Sheffield and its situation has 
been inserted in page 427, , 

1 his account of the rise of Sheffield, which commences 
with manufacturing falchions, arrows, and knives, and now 
supplying the whole world with every species of metal ware, 
may be taken as an epitome of the Manufactures, Trad 
and Commerce, first of Yorkshire, and secondly of the 
United Empire. 

HALIFAX GIBBET-LAW. 


About fourscore years ago, a gentleman, of the name of Halifax is noticed in page 427, as one of tho principal 
Joseph Broadbent, first opened a trade with the Continent manufacturing towns of Yorkshire. F 

direct; in 1751, the river Don was made navigable up to The Manor of Halifax is a part of the very extensive 
within three miles of Sheffield, whereby the conveyance of Manor of Wakefield. Great part of it was anciently called 
goods abroad was greatly facilitated. About the same the Liberty of the Forest of Sowerbyshirc, or of Hardwicke 
time, the Master Manufacturers commenced the plan of Within this Liberty was a very singular ancient custom 
visiting London with specimens of their wares in search of which long prevailed, called Halifax Guuikt-Law 
orders; that step was followed by great success. It consisted of a summary mode oif trying and capitally 

Several of them now established a regular correspondence punishing felons, it is supposed of thieves only who were 
with various cities on the Continent, where some opened taken within the Liberty, with the goods found upon thorn 
counting-houses, having foreigners as their clerks and ma- <»r on their own confession; and the mode of execution was’ 
nagers. The roads at home were improved, travelling the beheading by means of an instrument called aGin nn ’ 
thereby facilitated, secured, and expedited, and Great Bri- which was made of two upright pieces of timber (connected’ 
tain and Irelaud were thoroughly explored iti search of ex- by a transverse piece at the top), within which were grooves 
tended trade. The Fails in different parts of the kingdom in which worked a heavy square block of wood, armed at its 
annually decreased in their importance, because the shop- under side with an iron axe. This being drawn up Was 
ket-|>ers in the country towns could easily bo supplied by or- let down suddenly, and thus the malefactor’s head was 
deis sent by post at any season of the year. cutoff. 

A manufacturer of the name of Bolsover had long made An engine exactly of the same kind was for some time in 
Plated Buttons: irt the year 1758, an ingenious mechanic, use at Edinbnrtrh, where it was called the Ma jdex : which 
Mr. Joseph Hancock, applied his skill in fabricating other »f these two was the original, and which was the copy, is not 
articles of plated ware, comprehending a great variety of known. This instrument of death was revived in France 
domestic implements, such as Saucepans, Tea Urns, Coffee during the reign of terror, under the too famous name of tho 
Pots. Cups, Tankards, Candlesticks, Plates, Di.dits, and Gimllotink, and which was regarded as being the original 
innumerable other useful or ornamcutal goods : this branch invention of the person whose name it bears, 
of the trade of Sheffield has since been carried to very With respect to this at Halifax, it appears to have been 
great, perhaps we may venture to say, unrivalled perfection very freely used, especially after it became a manufacturing 
by many houses, whereby the wealth and population of thr town, against the robbers of tenter-grounds. The last exe- 
town have been greatly increased. So that wheresoever curious by it were as loje as 1650; the practice was then 
Plated goods are fabricated (except Town-made articles) put a stop to, the Bailiff being threatened with a prosecotion 
they are, nevertheless, by way of recommendation, generally if he should repeat it. Forty-nine persons had suffered by 
sold under the denomination of Sheffield Plated Ware. A it, from the first entries in the Register to thg year 15-1. \ 

List of Goods made at Sheffield now, would include an raised platform of stone, on which the Giudf.t was placed, 
enumeration of almost every article in which any sort of is still remaining in Gibbet lane, which derives its name 
metal forms a constituent part. from the instrument. 

The Cutlers and Smiths’Manufactures are encouraged, Mr. Pennant gives the following account of these remark- 
advanced, and supported, by the proximity of the mines of able local customs :— 

iron, as well as the great facility of water carriage. Here “The time when this custom took place is unknown, 
are upwards of six hundred matter manufacturers, incorpo- Whether Earl Warren, Lord of this Forest, might have es- 
rated under the title of the Cutlers of Hallamshire, of which tablished it among the sanguinary laws then in use against 
this is reckoned the chief Town : the Act of Incorporation the invaders of hunting rights, or whether it might not take 
was passed in 1625, and ameuded in 1791. It is governed place after the Woollen Manufactures of Halifax began to 
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gain strength, is uncertain. The last is very probable ; for 
the wild country around the town was inhabited by a lawless 
set, whose depredations on the Cloth-tenters might soon 
have stifled the effoits of infant industry. 

“ For the protection of trade, and for the greater terror 
of oflenders by speedy execution, this custom seems to have 
been established, so as at last to have received the force of 
the law ; which was— 

“ That if a felon be taken within the I.ibei ty of the Forest 
of Hardwick, with goods stolen out or within the said pre¬ 
cincts, either hund-hubend, back bo und, or conjessionrd* 
it to the value of thii tecnpencu halfpenny, he shall, after 
(luce market days, or meeting days, w itliin the town of Huli- 
ln.\, next after such his apprehension, and being condemned, 
he taken to the (it mi kt, .and there have his head cut oil 
Iroin his body. 

“ The offender had always a fair trial: for as soon as he 
was taken, he was brought to the Loid’s Bailiff', at Halifax; 
he was then exposed on the three markets, which were then 
held thrice a wick, placed in the stocks, with the goods 
stolen on his hack, or if lire theft wan of the cattle kind, 
they were placed by him; and this wa-> done both to strike 
terror into others, and to produce new information® against 
1 im. 

“ The Bailiff’ then summoned four freeholders of each 
t-ivn within the forest, to form a jury. The accused and 
his prosecutms were brought face to face ; the goods, the 
cow, or horse, or whatsoever was stolen, produced. If found 
guilty, he was remanded to prison, had a week’® time 
allowed for preparation, and then was conveyed to this spot, 
where his head was struck off" by thi® tutu hint*. 

“ This privilege was lively u®ed during the reign of Eli¬ 
zabeth; the Records hefoie that time were lost. Twenty- 
live suffered in her reign, and at lea®t twelve from the year 
l'i>H to Iti.'iO; aftei which, 1 believe, the privilege was 
no more exorcised. Tuis machine of death is now de¬ 
stroyed.” 

It should seem that theft was very common in the neigh¬ 
bour In od of Halifax, and that the law was rigidly cnfuiced, 
e-peeially w lien we notice the great number which were 
executed, and consider the comparatively small number of 
thi population of that period. 

The two preceding cuticles fomi part of the Account ov 
Yokkmiihk. which was commenced on page and con¬ 
tinued on page 435. The Population in our next. 


THE LIBERAL SAVEALL. 

Two gentlemen wor« deputed by the Committee which 
, had the management of a Benevolent Society, 1 to wait on 
an individual whose chamutr sto<ttl high both for wealth 
■slid beneficence. Detained fora few minutes in the parlour, 
they heard through the partition the gentleman expostulating 
with his li<iusekecj>cr in term-. of gieat severity, for her cri¬ 
minal prodigality as exemplified by liei having used one end 
of a match to obtain a light, and burnt the other end, instead 
i t replacing it in the tiudei-box. 

“ It is of no use to stay here,” said one of the gentlemen 
to his friend, “ it is a mere waste of time; what can be ex¬ 
pected from such a miserly elf,?” The other gentleman ex- 
I res,sing his great astonishment and amu®ement at such an 


unexpected and curious dialogue, agreed in the opinion, hut 
prevailed on his friend to w ait at least until they had heard 
the excuse which so consummate a skinflint would fob them 
off. with.. 

On being introduced to him, and stating the object of their 
call, and the design of the Society whose cause they had 
undertaken to plead, he entered fully into the conduct and 
merits of the Institution, and, having acknowledged himself 
convinced of its utility and good management, he handed 
over to them a ten-pound Bank-note, in furtherance of the 
cause recommended to his support. 

The astonishment they felt was so strongly depicted in their 
countenances, that he asked “ what suqirised them so The 
urbanity of his manner emboldened one of them to narrate 
the colloquy which they had unintentionally overheard, and 
begged to ask, if so great a liberty would not be deemed im¬ 
pertinent,—how to reconcile such contradictory circum¬ 
stances, as the saving of half a match on the one hand, and 
the liberal donation now bestowed on the other hand ? 

“ My good friends,” said the Donor, “ one fact explains the 
other:—for if I did not save my half matches, how should i 
be able to give my ten pounds?” 


THE GENEROUS MISER. 

That Money will multiply Care, 
Philosophers foolishly teach : 

They prove that their pockets are bare, 
When such silly maxims they preach. 

It gives the sweet pow’r to impart, 

What fortune denies, to the brave. 

To gladden the Widow’s sad heart. 

To redeem the unfortunate slave. 

Mv Money I keep quite secure; 

i hoard, that the poor may partake; 
Reproach and Contempt 1 endure, 

And starve, for Humanity’s sake. 

Let them freely enjoy their abuse, 

And call me a miserly elf; 

1 save—but ’tis not for my ust ; 

I’m a Niggard—but not for myself. 

’Tis better to give than to have ; 

My wealth with me never shall stay ; 
My orts and my matches 1 save; 

My pounds I give heely away. 


THE NEGRO MATHEMATICIAN AND 
ASTUONOMER. 

How often are we told that the intellect of the Man of 
Colour* is natmaUy constituted of a character inferior to that 
of his white brethren! Cun it be said that a man who has had 
no opportunity of acquiring mathematical science, is there • 
fore incompetent to acquire it? Yet this is the argument of 
numbers of whites, who, if tin's mode of reasoning be correct, 
must be inferior in natural talents to the individual whose 
attainments are the object of the reader’s attention. 

If any one should adopt so inconclusive an argument, let 
him reply to this question: “Can you calculate an Ep/u- 

* Man of Colour an cxpiessiou in general use siguiijing a 
Negio. 


That is, “ having it in his hand, bearing it on his 
fe-sing the fact.” 
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meris ?” * If the reply is in the negative, then, in fairness, 
the respondent must acknowledge his inferiority of intellect 
to the coloured subject of this brief notice. 

Benjamin Banneker was a black man, immedintely de¬ 
scended from parents on both sides of pure African blood. 
He was remarked and esteemed in the circle of his 
acquaintance for the correctness and gentleness of his man¬ 
ners, and was well known and respected among scientific 
men as a Mathematician and Astronomer. 

in early life, his acquirements were confined to the com¬ 
mon elements of education; but afterwards, assisted by such 
books as chance threw in his humble path, and incited by 
his thirst for knowledge, supported by his own indefatigable 
mental energy, and guided by his genius alone, be acquired 
an extraordinary knowledge of the higher branches of 
learning. 

Mingling the calm pursuits of science with the active 
every-day occupations of husbandry on his own land, he 
devoted much of his time to study and contemplation: to no 
reading was he more attached than to that of the Holy 
Scriptures. Mr. Banneker was for many years the calcu¬ 
lator of an Gphcmeris adapted to the geographical situation 
of the State of Maryland, North America, and generally 
used in that and the neighbouring states. He died some 
years ago at his residence in Maryland, in the seventy-third 
year of his age. 

Is it not revolting to reflect, that, under less favourable 
circumstances, this Negro Newton might have expired 
under the tormenting lash of an ignorant, brutal, soul-less, 
unfeeling taskmaster, accused, perhaps falsely accused, of 
having dug fewer cane-holes, or cut fewer canes, than 
avarice demanded, caprice ordered, tyranny exacted, or 
cruelty enforced ? 


MEMOIR OF JOHN STOW.— With a Portrait. 

John Stow, a valuable historian and antiquary, was 
born in London, in 1525, of a respectable family, and bred 
up to his father's business, a tailor. It is remarkable that 
Speed also, another eminent antiquary, was originally 
brought up to the same business. In 1549, he dwelt within 
Aidgale ; during his residence there he was the unwilling and 
deeply-affected spectator of an execution which took place 
opposite his own house, under the following remarkable cir¬ 
cumstances ; so remarkable indeed, that nothing but the 
most positive, direct, and undoubted testimony could indue 
the belief of such a wanton abuse of tyrannical power. 

The Bailiff of Romford, coming up to town during an in¬ 
surrection which prevailed in Norfolk and Suffolk, and had 
spread into some parts of Essex, happened to fall into com¬ 
pany with the Curate of Cree Church, called Sir Stephen, a 
most furious bigot: on being asked the news of his neigh- 
lxuirhood, he replied that “ many were up in Essex, but 
that, thanks be to God, things were in good quiet about 
them." 

The Curate, from some misconception of these words, 
immediately informed against the poor Bailiff, representing 
him as one of the rebels, or a favourer of their cause. On 
this he was next morning brought before a Court Martial, and 
sentenced to be hanged in the parish where he had uttered 
tlio above words, upon a gibbet erected before Stow’a door. 


* Ephcmerit is from a Greek word signifying “ daily," and is 
Appropriated in science to a register, calculated beforehand, of 
the daily motions and situations of the heavenly bodies. In Na¬ 
vigation it is of the utmost importance, uud the compilation i» 
committed to the care of our most eminent aatronomeis. 


Stow was, of course, a witness of this tragic scene, and 
heard the poor man’s dying declaration respecting the words 
which he had made use of, and which were the only pretext 
for this arbitrary execution. Stow afterwaida removed into 
the parish of St. Andrew Undershaft, where he resided until 
his decease. 

He began to apply himself early to the study of the His-, 
tory and Antiquities of England, and with so much enthu¬ 
siasm as materially to injure his own business: he was thereby 
reduced to considerable difficulties. His first essay as an 
antiquary was in favour of his own Ward: as that of 
Bishopsgate had encroached on it. Stow, by his antiqua¬ 
rian researches, fully proved that»the premises in question 
were anciently part of his Ward, by means of old leases, and 
grants, and other authentic documents. 

His success in this affair probably animated him in his 
antiquarian researches, as he had thus demonstrated Un¬ 
practical benefit resulting from them; in 1560, he turned 
liis thoughts to the compiling an English Chronicle, and 
he spent the greater part of his subsequent life in collecting 
such materials relating to the country at large, as he 
esteemed to be worthy to be handed down to posterity. 

Finding, however, how profitless this occupation was likely 
to prove, and how detrimental it was to the business from 
which he derived his support, he had nearly determined to 
abandon it, when the encouragement and pecuniary assist¬ 
ance of Archbishop Barker persuaded and enabled him to 
proceed. 

The first work lie published was the “ Summary of tin- 
Chronicles of England, from the coming of Brute to bis own 
Time." In 1600, lie published his “ Flores Ilistoriarum; 
or, Annals of this Kingdom, from the Time of the Ancient 
Britons to his own." This work was his “Summary" 
greatly enlarged: it was tho abridgment of a much larger 
work on which he had been engaged upwards of forty years, 
which would have been published, had not the printer been 
deterred by prudential motives, resulting from the recent 
appearance of Holinshed’s work on the same subject. 

In 1598 appeared the first edition, in quarto, of that va¬ 
luable work, “ A Survey of London." It was dedicated to 
the Lqrd Mayor, Commonalty, and Citizens, and contains 
the names of the Lord Mayors and Sheriffs to the year of its 
mhlication. 

However valuable, important, and useful, his indefatigable 
labours were to his fellow-citizens, it appears that they were 
productive of no benefit to himself, as we find him petition¬ 
ing the municipality of London for some yearly pension, in 
consideiation of the great number of years which he had 
devoted to their city and its history. We cannot now 
ascertain whether this boon was granted ; he was indeed 
appointed Fee’u Chronicler, to which office probably a 
very small salary was annexed. It was not sufficient to 
retrieve bis ruined circumstances, nor even to afford him a 
maintenance, so that he was forced to beg a Brief from 
James I. to enable him to collect the charitable benevolence 
of well-disposed people. 9 

To the liberal feelings of the present day, it must appear 
strange that such a man should lie reduced to so lamentable 
a situation, and that neither the opulent City of London, 
whose service and credit he had so greatly advanced by 
w'riting such an elaborate and accurate account of it; nm 
the wealthy Cbm party of Merchant Tailors, of which ho was 
a member; nor the State itself,—should have thought it a 
duty to save such a person from waut, one to whom they 
were all so highly indebted. 

The License or Brief, by which the king empowered him to 
beg, was a libel on his own bounty, and the produce of it, so 
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ISLE, OF. MYIGIiT. Newport, of great antiquity, but no trad*; the ride to it 

•i, v. ' H? ■ y> affords; a number of delightful views of tHc East part of the 

GeNERfi, J)j^sct5.i?Tiqji,7-rTbU.i#|iiu3d „enjpT* a most island, 
conrcaient.;centre of tBg southern J tide is a very pleasant village, close to the seaj it is 
part of the Ed^U^jjaggst,- aiidata y*ry short distance from directly opposite to Portsmouth, and has a beautiful view of 
it, directly opposite to Portsmouth, the most considerable Spitlwad. It is divided into tho Upper and Lower Towns, 
naval station apd arsenai id the United Kingdom. This cir- now of considerable extent: in its vicinity are a great num- 
cumstance is bigjtly favourable to its commercial intercourse, ber of country bouses, which in the summer season are te- 
not only with llampsiiire, of which it fofms a considerable nanted by respectable families, who pass the season amid all 
' division, hut with/the. main island ia general. the enjoyments of pleasant walks and rides, beautiful views, 

To tiie South, it has the full advantage of open sea, as salubrious air, and agreeable company. Ride ia only seven 
Cape La Hogue, in France, the nearest land in that direc- miles from Portsmouth r between these places boats are 
tion, is at eighteen leagues distance. To these natural ad* continually plying. 

vantages must be added the sight of the Navy of Britain West Cowes is pleasantly situated on tho side of a bill, at 
riding in grandeur and majesty, the whole view combining j the mouth of&he Medina, commanding delightful views of 
in its general effect such a scene of magnificence, both ofjSpithead, Portsmouth, Southampton. River, and all tho 
nature and art, as the whole .world cannot equal. country opposite: its harbour is convenient and safe; it lias 

The Channel between the island and the main is called great conveniences for sea-bathing. East Cowes is a small 
the Solent, and varies in its breadth from five to six miles place opposite West Coiner, where the shipping business is 
over ; but opposite Hurst Castle there is so great a projec- j generally transacted, and has a dock-yard where large ships 
tifa of land towards the Island that the distance between | are frequently built. 

them is diminished to about a mile. Newtown is situated on a bay, on the north-west coast of 

The form of this Island is that of an irregular rhombus or the island ; it was originally called Francheville, but received 
lozenge, measuring about twenty-two miles from the Eastern J its present name when rebuilt in the time of Kichard II., 
to the Western angle, and thirteen front the Northern to the (after its destruction by the French. Vessels of 500 tons 
Southern, Leing about sixty miles in circumference j it con- burden can enter its harbour ; but it is little frequented, 
tains about one hundred thousand acres, of which nearly Yarmouth is a borough town, ten miles west-north-west 
three quarters arc arable, the rest pasture. from Newport, at the mouth of the Yar in Freshwater Bay. 

The Island is divided into the Hundreds of East and Its situation is very pleasant, lying opposite to Lymimjton, 
West Medina : it coutains thirty paiishes; three boroughs, with which place theic is a constant intercourse by passage- 
Newport, New town, and Yat mouth. It is included in the boats. 

Diocese of Winchester, in the Province of Canterbury, and A trip completely round the island by water is a most 
in the Western Circuit. agreeable excursion in summer. The back of the island. 

The air throughout this Island is very salubrious, aud the that i9 to say, its sea-ward front, presents some of the most 
face of the country is beautifully diversified: the eye of the magnificent cliff scenery imaginable. The prodigious rocks 
traveller is enchanted with a continued series of new and which bound and guard this coast can only be seen to 
surprising prospects, sometimes of the most romantic secJu- advantage from the sea: they have an appearance of 
sion and privacy, and in a few paces more, of most magnifi- grandeur and sublimity of an awfully attractive character, 
cent and extensive sea views with all their stupendous ac- Shanklin Chine is a considerable natural curiosity, and 
cortipaniments. is visited by most peisons w ho go to the island. Steep-hill 

'J he whole country is very fertile, the basis of the Island presents extensive and beautiful views; among others that 
is a close black clay : the higher parts present vast masses of of a large tract of land called Under-cliff, which has not its 
calcareous substances. Tho exports of Grain are very con- parallel: it derives its name from lying between the cliff and 
sideiable, as it produces twelve times its own consumption, the sea-shore. The cliff extends some miles in length, and 
The meadow land is rich, and yields a large quantity of ex- it is so regulatly perpendicular as to give the idea of an 
ccllent hay. immense rampart raised by art. Chale Bay is lined with a 

Towns. 1 — Newport, eighty-nine miles from London, is a continued chain of tremendous rocks, which are frequently 
borough and market town, situated nearly in the centreofthe fatal to the mariner. 

Island, and, from that circumstance, the principal mart for Freshwater Cliff's are of a chalky substance, and of pro- 
ils trade. -The tide flows up to the town, so as to gis-e all digious altitude, rising to six hundred feet above the sea 
the advantages of a navigable river. The Annual Fai# is in which washes their base. In summer they are the domicile 
Whitsun week. Newport was incorporated by James I., of immense flights of birds, which take advantage of the 
and is governed by a Mayor, eleven Aldermen, aud twelve fissures and clefts as nurseries of their young. They arrive 
Burgesses. in May, and leave in August. 

Carisbrook is a small village half a mile from Newport , The Needles are a range of sharp rocks, situated at ihe 
and was formerly the principal place of the Island : itssitua- western extremity of the island : they rise to a great height 
tion is pleasant, but it is almost whollydecayed. Its Castle is above the water, and appear at a distance like the remains 
familiar to every reader of English..history, as having been of so many siege-shattered towers. Passing them is called, 
the prison of Charles 1. in the year 1647: and here the un- in seamen’s language, “ going through the Needles.” 
successful negociatioa between the King And the Parliament Whether this lovely spot bo considered a place of pleasing 
was carried on. Since that period it has‘keen suffered to convalescence for tha debilitated valetudinarian, a salubrious 
fall to decay, and is now in some partain a mournful state of relaxation for the over-strained faculties of the student, a 
dilapidation. It is a venerable rui« a of great picturesque necessary relief from the harassing anxieties of the man of 
beauty, and placed in a most commanding situation. It is business, a complete change of scene for the exertion-spent 
supposed to have been a strong hold even before the Roman energies of the professional practitioner, a calm retreat for 
invasion. the recluse, a lively rendezvous for the gay, an unparalleled 

Brading is a small market town, eight miles east of series of interesting studies for the painter, or of natural 
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magnificence for th$ admirer of the work* of creation,— certain a cauae of the deep dtbawwtl# of ‘h e human miod, 
certainly no spot of equal extent, 90 near the “ busy fiau’nts and of the almoat total relinquishment of liberal atudiea. 
of men," can be anywhere’ pointed out. uniting in itself po * Even independent ®f the iniseriej occasioned by war, 
many natural advantages *nd artificial facilities fee the whether nbsft« 3 t^^ ftp hag continuance is 

Isle or Wioht.' ’ hostile anddeetractive to iettera and to arts. Theferocidus 

Pory lat ion or the hit or Wight. T** ’*** k **** " Wghly diacordant with that dispol 

«« , t . . . ... . ettion which consults not tpaiely the being, hut the well- 

-IS* } ut cen,,w n P° rt$ the numb#r of th * ,nhab,tanU “ being of the huiftan race, and endeavour, to communicate 
„ * t0 tbem the highest pleasures of which their nature it 

Males, 17,205; Females, 18,226 ; Total, 35,431. capable. ... r " 

Representation or the Islr of Wight. * in the arrogant estim|tioa ef brutal strength, wisdom and 

This is included in the county of Hants: it sends one learning are effeminate end contemptible; and where those 
member for the Island, and two members for the borough of flyohl*** are little esteemed, the attainment of them will 
Newport. Newtown (vojers 93) and Yarmouth (voters 13) n ® longer excite exertion. Even the interruption which 
were disfranchised by the Reform Bill. ‘ ak * Pi* ce the intercourse between different states, 

5S during the continuance of a war, is itself highly unfavour¬ 

able tt> the progress of science and letters; as it prevents 
THE SCOTTISH MAIDEN. ,b *‘ > communication of discoveries and opinion, between 

men 01 talents and genius, which excites f national and 

'»r»«»« ?'*“rY7T'OT csssstss*. 1 '*' ‘""“ d “ ♦ f "““ ** 

Tl.. Mlnriag .ccount i, fro.. Mr. Pn.ut, 1 . whom th. g 1 ””!* «“* * th. fi.» ..Wion. of th. 

readtr i. indebted for the .ccountof tho Il.Lir.x Gisoct. ™” 4 ’,“d«P“*«Wr ««»•", to .ol.l|«to«l imptov.- 
After having described that machine in the words already c. ’. __ _. . , „ .... 

„«.d.,roc«d. ■■ In. oo.of.b. .... ki „d l U ^dX, X^X’Cl 

a room under tho Parliament House at Edinburgh, where it Rn 04 M,e *-«vcrppoi 

was introduced by the Regent Morton, who took the model .. « . ... . 

of it a. be passed through Halifax, and at length suffered by wit h th«e Weas ; * P **"* C0 " n#Cted 

“ “Ttffin th. form of a Painter’s Easel, and about ten . de J* As * r0n ” mer ’ wb f n 

feet high. At four feet from the bottom is a cross bar, on . .. ’ . ? 0 l ! ce 0 14 , ^ _ ® or E>° *;» 

which the felon laid his bead, which was kept down by F P - *T?J[ e hemd . afforded to hi* 

another placed above. In the inner edges of th. frames are ( c ; e ’ n f r ^ fol '°. w,n ? me '” orabl * 

grooves • in these is placed a sham axe with a vast weiclit answer : , I * “ not far bc “e r ‘ban spending money for the 
grooves, in uarse w piacea a sharp axe, witn a vast we girt purpose of setting mcn to murder each otKer r' Thi : 

lead, supported at the very summit with a peg; to that . ■ 1 . . .... . .. y , .... . . , , 

t ‘' i . r ® . . anecdote w'as recited by that eminent Astronomer himsclt 

peg was fastened a cord, which the executioner cutting, the - ; uimsui, 

axe fell, and did its duty effectually, without suffering the 

unhappy criminal to undergo a repetition of the stroke, as 

had been the case in the common method by the headsman. STRENGTH OF MEMORY, AND KINDNESS, OF 
“ If the sufferer had been condemned for stealing a horse GEORGE III. 

or a cow, the string was tied to the beast, which, on being __ 

dipped, started away, pulled out the peg, and became the The remarkable strength of the faculty of Memory in 
executioner.” his lata Majesty George III. was so striking a characteristic 

of hi* Bifcntal powers,-as to have been notiaed by every one 
who cam* within the sphere of observing it. The following is 
EVILS OF WAR TO LITERATURE. an amiable and benevolent instance of its exereise. 

Roscof. and George III. When this Monarch we. very young, hi* fhther.T then 

Prince of Walef, employed Goupy, an ingenious artist, 

4 Among the external causes that deaden the operations ef l< ! P a * Dt 11 Prince George ’was then in some 

intellect, and destiny the vital principle of exertion, few d , ®ff r * co imprisoned behind a chair, which being ob- 
liave been more effectual than a state of public insecurity, by tl** punter, he solicited hia liberty. M Come out', 

fetid the long continuance of desolating wars. - George,, said hia father, “ Goupy has released yon.” 

* When the mind is agitated by apprehension, when the Very manyyears after this event, the prince hiving ascended 

mean* of subsistence are precariens, when domestic attach- jb® throne, amd Goupy being aged fend very poor, the latter 
meats are endangered, and the duration of life itself ubcer- P ut bimself in the way ef hife Majfesty as he was passing 
tain, how is ft’^os#ibi* to turn to those studies which require ‘bwugh Kensington. 44 How d’ye do, Goupy?” said the 
uninterrupted leisiud, and perfect freedem, not only fr*;iithe lGng, “ ydiat have you to live on?” 
severer calamities of life, but from the usual interrbptiohs of “ enough,” replied Gotipy, •' and as I ones libe* 
society ? rated year Majesty from confinement, I hope you will not let 

4 4 The circumstance* in which all Europe was placed during prw®u-” Hpon this hi* Majesty allowed him a 

the middle ages, when, foir along course of time, ond P*®**®® ®*r the remainder of hia life, which proved to be very 
species of desolation was folldwfed by another in qtiiek (tlc^ ,bo<t ‘ 
cession, and the world was thinned in its numbers W 

famine, by pestilence, and by the sword, or debilitated attf o r! „„ . • . ..... ^ 

exhattsted by oppre«ion in every rariety tjf form, fxhibit too me F ederlc » wh ® d l ,nn f bis Father s (Georgs If.) 
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CAPTAIN COOK AND THE SHILLING. 

There it not the slightest doubt** to the authenticity of 
the following remarkable inetdepi ft shows the 

effects of little causes predwcinjggfeat ctascqhedbeia The 
discoveries of the great Engnttt CireuumfcrigatoV wtire 
owing to a particularly-htorked sftHiiag!' - ' v ^- 

The account was narrated by a gdaneman to whose father 
oung Cook was bound apprentice, and from whose service 
e ran away. 

That gentleman was both merchant and shopkeeper at 
Staiths, a large fishing-town on the Yorkshire coast. ’ Young 
Cook, who was a natiye of that part of England, served in 
the shop ; some money had'been missed front the till, and to 
detect the delinquent, a very curiously-marked shilling was 
mixed with {he silver, which was accurately counted. 

On examining the till shortly after, this peculiar shilling 
was missing, an ; Cook was taxed with having taken it out; 
this ho instantly acknowledged; stating that its particular 
look had caught his eye, but affirmed at the same time that 
he had put another of his own in its' place. 

The money was accordingly* counted over again, and 
found to agree exactly with his statemeat. Although the 
family was highly respectable, and therefore capable of 
advancing him in his future prospocts, and also much 
attached to him, and Very kind, yet the high spirit of the 
boy could not brook remaining in h situation where he had 
been susrucTEn: he therefore ran away, and Haring no 
other resource, entered as a cabin-boy in a collier. 

Thu remainder of his Biography forms one of the most 
important chapters jn the History op the Woruj. 


STABILITY OF THE MAGNETIC NEEDLE IN 
JAMAICA. 

A v fry remarkable circumstance in the history and theory 
of the compass is noticed as occurring jn the undisturbed 
stability of tbo magnetic meridian in the Island of Jamaica. 
Ever since the year 1060, the compass has never varied in 
that island. 

Of the grants of land made at that period, maps were 
laid down on the then magnetic meridian, and its direction 
remains the same to this day. Since the original grants, 
new maps on new scales have been constructed, and ati of 
them invariably agree with the earliest odes in the direction 
of the needle, which is about 6 degrees east. 

If the boundary lines passed through it forest, some of the 
trees of which were marked, *uch of jbe marked trees as are 
still standing, are found to be coincident with the present 
Meridian. The districts were originally laid out by the 
Cardinal Points, and when examined now by compass, they 
are found to be still the same. 

Such remarkable facts, so‘contrary to general experience, 
discover to us how little if really known of the science of 
Magnetism. And as so usuchdepend* on a complete know¬ 
ledge of the principles of the. magnetic variation,,tbi* non*- 
variation is submitted to the Consideration of every frifpji of 
useful science. ' ‘‘ b''" , v > f 


THE EARLY SPREAD OF CHRISTfANITY AND 
MAHGMMEDANISM CONTRASTED. 


In numerous instances, short-sighted neptics have ob¬ 
jected to the divine ojijjpo pf Cbf^Ututyyby referring 


to the success end spread of Mahommedanism an rivalling 
the true faith. We intre&t the student to consider, firstly, 
ihat the success of the False Prophet is foretold in the same' 
Sacred Volume which brings life and immortality to light 
divine inspiration only could have prophesied this event; 
secondly, tne means of success, “ The Koran or the sword, 
believe or die,” places the spread of this false religion on 
grounds so 'different Rom that of the Gospel t»f Pence, that 
the most inattentive cannot but discriminate tho difference. 
A'few remarks, therefore', contrasting the modes of propa¬ 
gating the true and the false religion will not be displaced 
in a work devoted to the advancement of knowledge and to 
the support of the interests of truth. 

The extensive spread of the Christian religion, during 
the lives of its fir ‘ promulgators, is aft object every way 
deserving inves (in. They were armed—not with the 
exterminating sword, nor .ith enactments of national 
authority, hut with the simple influence of persuasion only, 
and with the means of attracting public attention in the 
benevolent power of relieving their hearers from those 
maladies under which they suffered. 

Their object was to convince the judgment, to direct the 
affections, to fix the conduct, to persuade men. They em¬ 
ployed no terrors founded on penal sanctions • they had no 
authority to persecute or to imprison or to destroy : they 
demanded no tribute : they waged no war. 

Directly contrary to this benignant religion was that of 
Mahomet, which supplanted it in many wide spread regions; 
at the distauce of about six hundred years. This new 
persuasion affected pity, no management for the lives 
or properties of mankind. It abhorred idol,--, and it de¬ 
stroyed idolaters; it demanded submission at the point of 
the sword ; it enforced tribute fioin those whom it spared ; 
it subjugated their persons; it oeeupied their country; 
it appropriated their possessions; and if softened, it was 
by bribes and presents, by spoils and gratifications of it* 
cupidity. 

The political consequence of spreading this implacablo 
religion must needs be surprising. The rumour of opinions 
embraced by a few exiles, and circulating within a desert, 
excited no alarm among distant potentates : hut their pro¬ 
fessors suddenly acquiring strength, and spreading desolation 
all around, no state was secure from insult; no throne could 
ensure its stability. 

The tribes of Arabia, almost banished as it were from 
among men, became the scourge of .the most powerful sove¬ 
reign* of the most civilized nations uho by misfortune were 
their neighbours; and as the dominion of the?* insurgents 
extended itself, their rapine and violence fastened ou coun¬ 
tries, which ac fiist consuleieel mere distance of place as 
barrier sufficient to ensure absolute safety. 

The consequences continue to this day : no small part of 
the earth obeys the delusion# of Mnhomutedanisra ; performs 
devotions in the name of the Prophet, and addresses him as 
Mediator with the Almighty. Fiom few of the countries 
on which they had seised has the profession of {slant been 
expelled. It holds in subjection the fairest portions of the 
globe; the most fertile, the most luxuriant; tho many- 
harvested banks of the Ganges acknowledge its sway ; the 
splendour* of the crescent pollute Europe; Africa yields 
lltnost Undivided obedience; and only tho vast surges of 
thh defended Atlantic .have bounded the still more over¬ 
whelming storm of conquest attendant on the sword of the 
Arab Prophet, apd his infuriated disciples. 

AS politicians, then, the history of the spread of 
tned&Q power possesses an importance amply suffie.ient tp 
justify our attention. While as men (for, in order to judge im- 
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partiall v, we suspend lor an instant nnr predilection in favoui A HINT TO lllli POTTERIES, 

of Chii3tinaitv) np enjoy !t (.ali,fiction in di*>cri minuting 

between the pietensions nf ri.nl rd -long, one ot illicit ly, instead of the unmeaning subjects winch so gene* 
invites, the other ii,si..i*;: one seeks to prnujiirie by intreaiv, rally cover the earthenware in present use, there was a 
the other enl'mccs it** mptm tioii-, hv tenor ; one s-dicits, the wise saying, or an immutable truth, on every plate and tea* 
other desfro*.; one olvis !,♦'*, tIn' uti*i i hr ttthc* on' death ; j cup uud saucer, vvlmt a fund ni useful wisdom might he in- 
one heiili., ftuulie*. mi d; tic-, the oil. er allows no alternative i ti oil need into every family ! Whut Admirable topics tor 
hut subjection, nr.me, 01 war . !conversation would thus be presented, and tvhat valuable 

We i.ie for p' ;u -: e e aie disci pit s of I he Pi i nee uf Peace ; ! and eaily associations would be formed. 1 he delineation ill 
we rejoice in the pi ,*p i11<•:> oi pe.ee; emdd our opinion ! moial and religious emblems, with appropriate mottos, or 
preiait, never sleuild umwiouI p-we be in'eirupted. We, historic tacts from Scripture or ti om national history, or 
cannot, then Ion*, become go >:1 .Mahonnm ilnus. W e cannot |scientific subjects, would be highly improving, 
sanetioti iHpiiiii nmiei the m > < ,*iis name ot 11_*■ i*;t*•■’- In- ■ Those who recollect that the amiable and learned Dr. 
\a*i ,n of the tei 111,u ie* «.f is <mr <it‘ti , *ir,iii>.i ; hut, Doddtidge wu., taught the 11.story oi the New 'lestament 

invasion for tin* pto pi-es if <\en'/ ; uov is our up .peahab'e ; tioin the Dutch tites in l.is jnothci s chimney corner, will not 
nhhoiieiu o. In thus hi.piiiiie the le'igioii of Malimnuibd, ridicule this idea, 
are we guiitv o! in j i i *, e toe. a* ds it j 

Sueli ip in the | m i tit iides .iml pi.aeliee of the people u Imse , -- 

entliiisi ism, sojii'i.iii I > *, toe pi ineiple t«l ilominioii l.s.i-| rp,. ,. ent nil''R’C P KTIII} V 

blndied ill lie. VI nl\ pieiie .. m. l-d nom to I lie most Hu- , nl1 - aU1Ul ^ tS UI-ll'U.N. 

taut climes in m.'ikIi ol <oi <pii.st, Mivciei-iit v, and sett!- i Wutten in Scotland, by ar-Yoimy Lady, at Twelve Yeart 

meat. If tliev 1' II in e-mhat, tliev v eie di cimi d happy in | oj'Aye. 

the meiir ot m:..(Md„,M u .. the i,..V f..i. 1, ; and th, i, tiiM.d^ Sc v n r, a Moob.-Tisie, Midvhiut. 

M'Iio Milvivrd thru*, iuiiniirril imf tin* mi.kIow ol «i cinuut (.>• 

flit acioss tin ir ii mds, a. pi the trtt'iiv of that lnppii i *s. j “ *" 

that paraiiisi.ieal h ippim *,.*. into uliith they l.-’ly lieitevt il 'Soldier —Whose taper lends its thing gleam 


that they imm* dial el v .-i, 'm d. j Whero chilling ice-drim bluw ! 

The seoMitil miheat'i ie, of life v ere less than iiott.iuel And who is she by Leveit's stieam 

in eomjiaii-on nub the >i tl.at i * hi! until! the heii« ving niui H hose footsteps print the snaw ? 

I.beilielll Uilllinl III the lo.'VI ..t tie Plul.het. II- «*\- _ „ • i , ,■ i, .... • , 

changed the ti ehleoess of I .. f.., the i, pe.ivnhle in*. Fro »n the dewiall ,,i the night 

vigoratioiis of the l.li'Mil ; the mi i ...ii-des ,.t tin,.* and life,! ... Ot.s ghmmer.ng lamp bore 

for the pet pel nil v of me*, lie felicity ; the brevity of mu.tal- , Io . M ^ * « d " ,,d l,1,nd * 

ity, for the otc.nityol 1), itv M.-i lt.' j A,,d 8 mdo h,m ° cr ,hn ,,l0Or ‘ 

Thus ceiluiti ol'ic.i aul.- ■ in e.m-jiiesl, if they oreienme,— j Soldier- —A hiik-yarrl turf, a nameless stane. 


Jessie —Ere .‘■in’ the dewiall of the night 
This glimmering lamp 1 bore, 
To seek a father mild anti blind. 
And guide him o’er the moor. 


in celestial gl-iy, it they ft il, they held their own five.*, j 
cheap, even to milili'eienee ; aid < o isei/uentlv they note j 
musters ol the live id ..diets. They seduced m-sociates In 
ofliis the most attract lie ; they upa.d their coni.lienee In 
an earnest whiih included wlmtc.vtr could be desired hv ava¬ 
rice in this uoiId ; and they telied ou the world to come foi 
whatever could satislv a pent ise imagination, or persuade 
a waywatd and pirveited I'.u.ey into aetpiieseenee. 

Much of their sue e*s, luvieter, mint he atliihuteil to the I 
abilities and pinwo-s of the rhirfs who comma oiled the ' 
swarms that fought under the shadow of the i-.ienil banner i 
These wcie, und mlitedly, e.dled into acti-n by l irnim-' 
stances: hut they availed liiem.-clve.s el those enciiinsta'ice.. 


Maun soon thy father hide; 

Then leave him, lassie, and be mine, 

A wealthy sodger's bride. 

If never meant to choiish hive 
That smile would no bu thine, 

Those eyes would he less bright aud clear 
If never meant to shine. 

Jessie —0 never in my father’s cot 

Hath so*.row dimm’d my e’e, 

• Nor ever shall thy proffer'd luvo 

Allure a . mile free me. 


with no common d<*\t«*iin ; anil to deny them this merit 
■would he no less deli action, than Uv doubt the keenness ot 
their falchions, or the vigour of those aims hy which they 
wetc wielded. 

lntiepid, blood tin.-tv, insensible, they wete not m-n hut, 
enthusiasts ; and stinn-. lv they mingled tin* ext. i nal-tiles J 
of devotion, piutcsspbh dirt etc! ton aids (Jod, w it ii a ciueln 
peculiarly tl.eii own, cu.ciliati d by neitliei age imr sex, noi 
moderated by sentiments ol sympathv or co'iiptiitioii. 

When bbmd uml s! iughter, with the deduction of (hose 
lives HE has given, shall he deemed proofs—valid proofs— 
oi a commission from the Almighty, when tiibutc stipulated 
to b« paid annually in s/avis, when cities razed hum their 
foundatiotis, and bread idjtuinrd from covu~utilfs turned by 1 
a current ul'human blond, shall he allowed to demonstrate a' 
com mission from God, then, and not till ih. n, shall we 
atlmi* the Miihoinmedan deed to compete wtti.Utu bene¬ 
ficent principles of Christianity. 


3\1y tears I shed in yon kiik-yard. 

Beside my mithcr’a stanc ; 

My smiles 1 keep to cheer our board, 
And soothe a father’s pain. 

Soldier —Vet turn thee, lassie, turn and smile, 

Tby wr.elu’ task resign: 
ilis prop may be thy husband s luve, 

But thine mauu a’ be mine. 

• 

Jessie —Cauld is my husband Arthum luve: 
I'or ten lang years are gane, 

Sin’ pierced wi* mnny a ghastly wound 
He fell amang the slain. 

Soldier —If wedded luve, thy husband dead, 

Sic deep regret can claim, 

Thy kindest smiles maun cheer the heart 
Which feels a living flame. 
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■Far mair, kind aodger, mair than a’, 
That boasted wealth I’d gi’e, 

For one ray of the morning light . 
To cheer my father’s e r e. 


Far mair I'd gi’e to kiss the turf. 

That laps my husband’s head, 

Far mair I’d gi’e to.bless the hand - 
That smooth’d his dying bed. 

Soldier— And can a husband lost see lang 
To Jessie still be dear? 

Then lift again thy^weeping o’e. 

Behold thy Arthur here! 

Jessie —0 mock an e’e umvet wi’ tears, 

A blither heart beguile, 

That raven's ><>iee can no be his, 

Nor his that chilling smile. 

It could na’ be that roughly grasp, 

His baud wad gi' to mine. 

It could na’ be in Arthur's o’e 
So little joy wad shine. 

Soldier —Unseen maun be the tender joy 
Which melts a sodger's eyes, 

The gentle grasp, the saft caress 
A sodger's baud denies. 

Yet still the warmth these hands rcfitse. 
In Arthur’s bosom dwells, 

And still his deeds shall prove the bliss 
llis «’e no longer tells. 

Around that chill'd and bu-akiug heart 
Life’s softest bauds shall twine ; 

Thou liv'st to soothe a father’s waes, 

1 live to banish thine! 


I.AVATF.R AND THE, POOR WIDOW. 

The benevolent Lavater, the countryman of Tell, tell a 
martyr to the Cruelly of War, at the loss o! that Indepen¬ 
dence under French usurpation which the former founded. 

Lavater was a pious and conscientious minister of the 
Gospel, but is better known »a the author of a most inge¬ 
nious, although very fanciful, system of Physiognomy. 

lie was wounded by the bayonet of a le. onions Eiei* h 
soldier, in the storming of Zurich by Massci.u, in 1 799, anu 
died in consequence of that wound ; at his funeral, so ut eat 
was the esteem for his memory, that all the French officers 
then in the place requested permission to follow his icumins 
to the grave. 

The following is an extract from his private diary : 

Jan. 2,1769 ':—" Awoke at six o’clock—-remembered that 
I am mortal—gave thanks to God, and read the 5th, 6th, and 
7th chapters of St. Matthew. What a treasure of pure mo¬ 
rality ! 1 now went to my avocations, and oontinued (hem 

until noon. 

My wife asked me during dinner whgt sentiment I Had 
chosen for the day. ‘ Give to him that asketh thee, and 
from him that would borrow turn not thru away.’—‘Pray 
how is this to be understood ?’ said she:—* Literally.’ 

“ Jifst as 1 arose from dinner a widow desired to speak 
with me. * You wiil excuse me, dear Sir (said she), 1 
must pay my rent, and I am six dollars short. 1 have'been 
ill a whole month, and could scarcely koep my poor children 
from starving. I have laid by every penny—but I am six 


dollars short, aud must have them to-day, or to-morrow— 
pray hear me, dear Sir.’ 

“ Hem she presented mo a book enchased with silver. 
* My late husband (said she) gave it mo when we were be¬ 
trothed, 1 part with it with reluctance, and know not when 
t can redeem it.’ I put my hand into my pocket and touched 
my money: it was about two dollars and a half. * It won’t 
do (.said i to myself), and if it would I shall want it.* 

“ My wife entered the room. Conscience whispered 
1 (live to him who asketh.’ My wife whispered, * She is a 
pious, liouest woman.’ * I have but two dollars (said 1), and 
she wants six.’ The widow was going—my wife btuln her 
stop in the passage. ‘ Don’t you know (said sho to me in 
private) there are six dollars in your bureau i pressed her 
to my bosom, amjEd topped a teai. I gave tho money to tlm 
w.nmin. ‘ O hotV shall 1 thank you (said she), I have no¬ 
thing hut this poor book.'—‘ Keep your b wk and your mo¬ 
ney, and thank (roil, and not iik. Imbu'd 1 do not deservo 
it, huoau.it; I hesitated.—Go, in tho name of God, and say 
not one word mure.’ ’’ 

ft is said that the author . f .. Sentimental Journey," 

ulieu himself was in <‘:isy n’reumxtamT's, permitted his aged 
mother to pine in unnoticed and uua.susted penury. Can 
all tin: pages of iii.it wiitei equal the piactical hi ttevoleueo 
of the Minplo-hoaited auii thlu .-ubjci t of the anecdote above* 
mention! d 

POPUI.VTION OF YORKSHIRE. (Sec p. 436.) 
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MEMOIR OF JAMES WATT, Esq. 

Wiin a FiJiiTR-ur. 

One of tb i-o veiy few chnr.ictcis to which HisioitV 
devotes an cut ice page, thus speaks, in ^eneial terms, of the 
Steam Engine; —" 1 ; fuiiyht tin: hatt’es "(‘ F.ui- '(■:•, and now 
enables ns to pay the iuteicst of our ih l t, an i to maiuiaiu tho 
arduous snuggle in which we a,e s*ill eng.-iqei! with the skill 
ami capital of countries unoppre.-s-,d with taxation. But 
these aie poor and narrow views "f it; imporlunce. It has 
increased indefinitely the ma»s of human comtorts and en¬ 
joyments-—lias armed the feeble hand ot man with a pdwer to 
wiiicli no limits can he assigned, and completed the dominion 
of mind over the most retiactory qualities of matter. 
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JAMES WATT, Civil Engim*eu, 1736—1819. 

_ " Theblessing i* art only universal but unbounded j And 
the fabled inventors of the plough and the loom, who were 
deified by the erring gratitude of their rude contemporaries, 
conferred less important benefits on mankind than the i*- 
YswroRor the Steam Ewgive.” 

The same writer alluding more particularly to the improve- 
ments in this machine invented by the eubjeot of but present 
memoir, thus enumerates their effects. “ It wae by hit in* 
rention that its action was so regulated as to make it capable 
of being applied to the finest and most delic&t# manufacture!, 
and its power, so increased as to set weight and Solidity fit 
defiance—that it became a thing stupendous alike for iti force 
and flexibility—for the prodigious.power it can exert, and for 
the care, precision, and dexterity, with which this power can 
be varied,.distributed, and applied. 

The trunk of an Elephant, that can pick dp a pin or rend 
an oak, is .nothing to it. It can engrave a seal, and urttsfc 
masses of obdur&ta metal like wax—draw out, without break* 
ing, a thread as fine as gosfcamer, and lift a ship of war like 
a babble in the air,—it can embroider muslin and forge 
anchors,—cut steel into ribbons, and impel loaded vessel! 
against The fury of the waves.” 

The application of Mr. Watt’s mind to the Steam Engine 
gave it almost a new form: in tact, almost everything par¬ 
ticularly valuable in our present engines (eftefcpt the prin* 
eiple ot obtaining power by the generation and condensation 
ot Steam) may be regarded as his invention, or as result* 
iag from some of his discoveries. 

Janies Watt was born at Greenock, in the year 1738. His 
father was a respectable merchant and magistrate of that 
town: his son James received a good education id foe public 
schools. He had a delicate constitution, and Soon displayed 
the same love of seclusion had privacy which was M 
able in after life. 

Even before he left school/ he Whs much attached to fob* 
chanics, and appears to have foteifeed hit own pt cfos j f tlWfr 
cording to the cent of' his genfafe, ' At eighteen he ttfutd; 
to X.uudou, and there received instraetiea for about atWImh'; 


month front Sis dihipent Mathematical Instrument-maker. 
Ill health compelUd his rtwtrt to GreSnock 5 and he punued 
his studies and occophttoni dhhpdl fdfthSr instruction. 

! Tat his ptdgrsss -was ixtfsmeiy rapid, itid in his twenty* 
first year, MsTfpujktfod **»*»W*H established and appre- 
ciatsd, that he.wad appointed Mathematical Instrument- 
maker to tha Uhfapiitt Of fisHthafi - Hi had apartments in 
the College, until Hi Mtgt fa 1764, when he rbmovwi 
into the town'of Glaagb#. ■, • ■ 

Until theyear anted as Civil Engineer, and inad<; 

•evifal plans fot^CapSij! tod. Harbours, some of which were 
efterwardp,carried rag ijnet. .During this period his atten ■ 
tion was unrsmittindy dirQted to the improvement of the 
Steam Engine, am. foauji of his discoveries wars then 
made. In that year, faoraer to Carry hit improvemenu into 
effect, he united tfi pkrfalnihip With' Mr. Boulton, the great 
manufacturer of BlrnriidghAm. 

It was a most-fortfendfo circumstance fdr Mr. Watt, and 
for the world, that he found Ottl and assoeiated himself with 
such a person as the individual above-named, whereby the 
Success of his schemes was datotod: he was the very man 
calculated to give foil eflectto the ingenious inventions of 
the projector, and nothing but gross injustice would conc«-al, 
or Mind ignorance past over In silence, the ample assistance 
which he gave in bringing the infant projects of his ingenious 
partner into full and vigorous existence. 

Of nn edterpHsfaf Spirit, in love with great end difficult 
undertakings, with tnonSy at command, a person of singularly 
good addrsto, Sad iff great influence, already known as a man 
of strict integrity, and as successful in his affairs, with u 
large concern already well established, which had given him 
extensiva connexions; one* in short, whose every qualifi¬ 
cation wasadaptpdtp ensure success to any scheme in which 
success was attainabls. 

He was so far advanced in commercial prosperity, 1-0 
eminent in his station in life, that be was in the habit <»f 
appearing at the court of his Sovereign, and could ha\<* 
ensured the aoaatoawea Undpltronage of Royalty-and «.t‘ 
the Government, had’ such factitious aid been necessary. 
But whatever the Steam Engine can dp for.Courts, Court 4 
eta do nothing for the Sitfaih'Engine: it requires no help, it 
cin go atone. 

Shortly after hli eohnikinfi with Mr. Watt he was ac¬ 
costed by hie Miiesty Gsorgn III.,* in his usual familiar 
way, find asked what pnfoset ha hiid then on foot. “■ Sire,’* 
replied Mh Bdhftdn,** Vain thatjuiacturibg aa article of 
Which Kibes |»e extMdfoiy fond.” “ Aye, fcye,—what it 
thktf'Awhlt H fofit * ” demanded foe King. “Powvi, 
please ywttr MhJhrijr.*’ “ Power! Mr. Bnufton; we like 
power, that's tritb; tori Wlnt do yim mean V' “ The pow<- r 
of Steam td fattva dfachfaes, Sitre. J ’ He then explained his 
design to the great gratification of Ms Majesty, who ex- 

C reseed Himself t* highlypteased, laughed, and encouraged 
im to persevere. ’ '. 

But obr ttfolte wkfo US .that fob remainder of this biogra - 
pftfaal Skldch demand! tooth space thau has been allotted 
for It: ih OHfoc, ftfordfot*, that ft toky not he abridged Im* 
ysflifoiri* is wecdftfo we' .must defer .the account of his 
pttuhaf ittproVeAkndto k kapeeddihg opportunity. 
i . ..,y' 
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KENT. 

GENERAL TOPOGRAPHICAL DESCRIPTION. 

Tine is a maritime County, situated on the South-eaa 
extremity of England, one side of i t is opposite to F, nee: i 
is of an irregular quadrilateral figure. 

It is bounded on the North by the Thames and the Ger¬ 
man Ocean ; on the South by Sussex; on the East by the 
British Channel, and on the West by Surrey. 

In length it is upwards of sixty miles; in medium breadth 
about twenty-five or twenty six miles and in circumference 
upwards of one hundred and seventy miles. 

It contains two Cities, Canterbury and Rochester; thirty- 
nine Market Towns; four hundred and thirteen Parishes; 
and five Lathes divided into sixty-three hundreds: extend¬ 
ing over alxmt fourteen hundred square miles, or nearly nine 
hundred thousand acres. 

This County is included in the Home Circuit, is in the 
Province of Canterbury, am in the Dioceses of Canterbury 
and Rochester. 

Namk 

This County has not varied in its appellation from the 
earliest period of record, fhosar, Strnho, Diodorus Siculus, 
Ptolemy, and all ancient writers, call it Cantium, and its 
inhabitants Cantu: and tbe Saxons, according to Nen¬ 
nius, named it Cakt-o va ii-lakti>, that is, the “Country 
of the Kentish peopl 

The derivation of this ancient name, however, has per¬ 
plexed all cnmuieutatois, and various hare been the conjec¬ 
tures as to the origin of this appellation. The word Caint 
signifies in the Ancient British, an open down; and as this 
County abounds in such, this is the most probable derivation, 
as being descriptive of the general aspect of the County ; 
for certainly all the appellatives of our Cumbrian forefathers 
were intended to describe the situations or places to which 
they were appropriated. • 

C 1.1 MATE, Soil,, A Nil AoilICl'LTURF.. 

The proximity of the German Ocean and the English 
Channel renders this County liable to cold Sea-winds, 
which are bracing and salutary to the health of the inha¬ 
bitants, but detrimental to the vegetable kingdom, paiocu¬ 
larly when in a tender state. The South-west part of the 
County in more enclosed than any other, and being also pro¬ 
tected by an extensive range of hills, is the warmest part of 
this*Hist:ict. 

The subsoil of the Isle of Than it is a dry aad hard chalk 
rock, and is covered with a loose chalky mould : the tops of 
the ridges are about sixty feet above the level of the sea j 
there is a mixture of flints in the upper soil, and it is natu¬ 
rally very poor. The vales between the ridges, and the flat 
lands on the hills, have a dry loamy soil, front one to three 
feet deep, of much better quality. 

The soil varies much, and part of this island has a good 
mould; some parts show a deep, rich, sandy loam, dry 
enough to be ploughed flat without water furrows. The soil 
of the Marshes is a stiff clay. 

The open district between Canterbury, Dover, and Deal, 
is of various soils, Chalk, Loam, strong Cledge (a stiff tena¬ 
cious earth with l'lirtts), llazel Mould (a light soil on a clay 
bottom), and Stiff Clay. 

The land near Faversham, Sandwich, and Deal, is flat 
and rich, and lies nearly on a level, is extremely fertile, and 
under excellent management. 

The Upland Districts of West Kent comprise a great 
variety of soils; this part is more enclosed tfagp the eastern 
division, and produces more timber and underwood. 


The Weald of Kent was in indent tines an unmeant 
wood, inhabited only by wild animals, and belonged whoHj 
to the King. It gradually became peopled and iaterspersed 
with villages and towns, and fur the most part cleared of 
! wood ; but some woodlands are still in their original state. 

Romney Marsh is a spacious level of exceedingly good 
rich marsh land, at the Southern extremity of Kent; 4 
: comprises about forty thousand acres: tbe quantity of sheep 
{bred and fed here exceeds any district of the like extent in 
i the kingdom. 

The Marsh is defended from the encroaches of the Sea 
j by an immense Wall or Dyke of earth, protected by fsgot- 
! wood, strongly fastened down to prevent the sea from waelt- 
J ing away the mould : it is upwards of three miles in extent, 

! and its preservation costs, including its three sluices, an an- 
! nual outlay of about four thousand pounds; this is levied by 
| a scot over the whole Level. 

The soil nearly throughout the whole of this spacious 
Level is the sediment of the Sea: the grass it produces is of 
a fattening quality, equal if not superior to any other in the 
kingdom. The principal breed of sheep, kept in the dif¬ 
ferent parts of Kent, are mostly of the Romney Marsh 
Breed, with carcases and bones large, and the wool long 
and heavy: they -are called by the Southfield Salesmen 
“ true Kents." 

Tb« Corn produced in this County is of the finest de¬ 
scription, and its proximity to the Metropolis, with the 
cheapness and certainty of transport, being on a tide-water 
the entire distance, confer advantages of inappreciable im¬ 
portance. 

Hoi* Grounds. 

The plantations of Hops are principally in the vicinity of 
Canterbury and Maidstone, those grown near the first arc 
of a very rich quality, and, if well managed, arc of a good 
colour: they are highly esteemed by tbe London Brewers. 
The average produce of the Hop lands in the vicinity of 
Canterbury is about seven hundred weight per acre; but 
an aitide of agricultural produce yielding a more uncertain 
crop cannot bo named, apples excepted. 

Tlu* best of tbe (lop plantations aie those which bare a 
good, deep, and rich loamy surface, with a deep subsoil of 
loamy brick '-arth ; this kind of land forms the principal part 
of the plantations of East Kent. 

The quality of the Maidstone Hops is reckoned inferior 
to those of Canterbury and East Kent. 

Orchards, Arc. 

In the neighhourhood of Maidstone there are a great 
number of small Orchards, planted with fruit of different 
kinds, lor which the rocky soil of that neighbourhood seems 
paiticulaily adapted : and the easy water-carriage to that 
all-devouring market, London, renders tbe grow th of fruit a 
most profitable calling. 

It is a very common practice to plant eight hundred hop- 
lulls, two hundred filberts, aud forty apple aad,eh(itjy trees, 
per acre. The constant culture of the Hope,' with die .-bel¬ 
ter they afford to the young trees, causes them to grow pith 
great luxuriance. The Hops stand about twelve year?, gad 
the filberts about thirty years, by which time ,the apples 
and cherries have grown so large as to require the whefe 
land. 

Fruit Orchards are considered as the most valuable 
estates: tithe is very rarely paid in kind, but in lieu of it a 
composition of two shillings on the pound on the price of the 
fruit. 

Makuvactvrka, Ax. 

There are not many Manufactures in Kent: at C&nter- 
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bury there are come Silk Works, bat they are now giving 
way to Cotton : at Dover, Maidstone, and some other places, 
vast quantities of paper are made. At Stooar, near Sand¬ 
wich, and in the Isle of Grain, are Salt-works; at Wbit- 
atable and Deptford arc large Copperas- works: Guppowder 
e made at Dartford and Favcrsliam ; at Crayford there are 
large worka for printing cottons and bleaching linens. 

There were formerly some Mines of Iron worked in this 
County, and there is plenty of iron stone; but the dearness and 
scarcity of fuel occasioned by exhausting the woods, and the 
vast improvements introduced in smelting the ore by Coal 
Coke in the Coal and Iron districts, have effectually super¬ 
seded this branch of industry in KeDt. 

Rivers and Canals. 

• 

The principal Rivers of this County are, the Thames, the 
Medway, the Greater and the Lesser Stour, the Itothcr, 
the Darent, the Cray, and the Ravnisbonrn. 

The Thames, the Tamcsis of Cresar, enters Kent from 
Middlesex, passes Deptford and Greenwich ; flows in a 
fine sweep to Woolwich, between Kiith and Lony Reach 
receiving the Cray and the Darent, and with various wind¬ 
ings or reaches, flows between Tilbury Fort and Graves¬ 
end : it then passes through the Channel called the Hope, 
still increasing in width, and then, opening due East, passes 
the Isle of Grain and the Isle of Shcppy, and flows into the 
German Ocean at the Norc, immediately after receiving the 
waters of the Medway. The Thames on its leaving Mid¬ 
dlesex, forms the division between Essex and Kent, except a 
very small portion of the latter which is situated on the 
northern shore of that river. 

The Medway was called Vagu by the. Britons: it is 
formed by four streams, only one of which rises in this 
County, the springs of two being in Sussex, and the fourth 
in Surrey. A little above Tunbridge it divides into two 
channels, and unites again two miles below that town : the 
JBewle and They sc rivulets join it, and it passes Maidstone, 
Rochester, Chatham, Upnor Castle, and Gillingham 
Fort, then joins the Thames between the Isles of Grain 
and Shcppy. This liver was first made navigable to Tun 
bridge about the middle of tho last century. 

On the Medway , and in the several creeks and waters 
belonging to it, there is a valuable oyster fishery, within the 
jurisdiction of the Corporation of Rochester : the Mayor 
and Citizens hold an Annual Court, called the Admiralty 
Court, for regulating the fishery, and preventing abuses in it. 

The Greater Stour passes Ashford, Wye, and Canter¬ 
bury ; proceeding through the Isle of Thanet, it is joined 
by the Lesser Stour, and separates that island from the 
rest of the County; passing by Richborough and Sand¬ 
wich, it falls into the British Channel at Pcpperness. 

The Lesser Stour passes along the west of Barham 
Downs, and flows into the Greater Stour, about a mile be¬ 
yond Stour-mouth. 

The Bother rises at Gravel Hill, in the parish of Ro- 
theffield, in Sussex : it runs into Rye Harbour. 

The Darent rises near Wcsterham, and proceeds to 
Dartford , where it takes the name of Dartford Creek, 
and enters the Thames at Long Reach, having first received 
the waters of the Cray: it is navigable for small craft from 
Dartford to the Thames. 

The Cray rises at Newell, and gives name to St. Mary’s 
Cray , Paul's Cray, Foot’s Cray, North Cray, and Cray¬ 
ford. Passing through Crayford Marshes it falls into 
Dartford Creek. 

The Rave ns bourn rises on Keston Downs, near r-n an¬ 
cient Roman camp, and passing Hayes, Bromley, Lewis-, 


ham, and Lee, becomes navigable at Deptford (where it 
takes the name of Deptford Creek), and falls info the 
Thames, between that place and Greenwich, 

The Thames and Medway Canal joins those two riven, 
so as to save a circuitous detour in passing from one to the 
other. 

A Military Canal commences at Hythe, and proceeds to 
the extremity of Appledore. 

Cities and Towns. 

This division of the Topography of Kent would be so ex¬ 
tensive if only a mere shadow of justice were done, that our 
limits would not suffice even if appropriated solely to this 
subject: a very brief notice, therefore, of the principal places 
must suffice. 

Canterbury. 

This City was the ancient capital of Kent: it is tho See 
of an Archbishop, who is Primate of all England. Its 
foundation is referred Jo the most remote antiquity, as it was 
I certainly a British station before the arrival of the Romans. 

! Druidical remains have fiequently been fouud here. In the 
Itinerary of Antoninus it is noticed by its ancient name, 
Duroverniun. During the time of the Saxons it was called 
Cnnl-wara-byrg, or the Krntishmen’s City : and Bede 
j mentions it as being the “ Chief place in all the dominions 
i of King Ethelbcrt.’' It suffered severely from the inroads 
i of the Danes. 

! It is situated in a pleasant valley, between hills of a mo- 
! derate height and easy ascent, with many fine springs 
. aiising from them. The Stour runs through it, forming 
j islands of various sizes, on one of which the western part of 
j the City stands, ft first sent Members to Parliament in the 
li.'lrd of Edward 1. The Cathedral is one of the most 
isplendid and venerable piles of ancient architecture iu the 
, kingdom. 

' Maidstonf. 

( Maidstone, the County^own of Kent, is advantageously 
situated on the Eastern bank of the Medway, whence it 
•derives its name: i» tlm Domesday Book it is written 
Mcddcstune. It is pleasant, large, arid populous. The chief 
source of the wealth of this town arises from the culture of 
Hop*. A manufactory of linen thread was introduced from 
Flanders iu the reign of Elizabeth, and it still continues. 

This place derives great advantage from the navigation of 
. the Medway, whereby it is directly connected with London. 

• There are many large Corn Mills here, the flour of whlth is 

• shipped direct for the Metropolis. 

Rochester and Stroud. 

j The City of Rochester is supposed to have been founded 
i by the Romans, and innumerable Roman bricks are found 

• ia the ancient ramparts. Henry II. gave them a Guild- 
j mercantile, and many other valuable privileges. It is 

strongly fortified on the South side; and its ramparts, in 
! conjunction with Chatham Lints, are considered as a regu¬ 
lar series of fortified posts, commanding the River Thames, 
jand extending from Gillingham Reach to the right bank of 
j the Medway, above Rochester Bridge. 

Stroud is so close to Rochester as to be considered it* 
suburb: it consists chiefly of one narrow street. Its ioha- 
bltants are mostly supported by maritime occupations, and 
by the fisheries on the Medway, of which that of oysters is 
the principal. 

Chatham and Gillingham. 

Chatham is a large and populous, but irregularly-built 
town, adjoining to the East side of Rochester , and extend¬ 
ing along the Medway up Chaiham-hiU. It derives much 
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of its prosperity from its Dockyard and Arsenti, which are Considerable quantities of earn and flour are sent to 
of great extent and importance, and are defended by strong London from Margate. On Hooper's Hill-is a curious and 
fortifications. They were first formed in the time of Eliza- extensive Horizontal Windmill, constructed by Captain 
beth, and gradually increased' to their present great extent. Hooper, a native meehanical genius of the Isle of Thanet. 

The village of Gillingham, two miles North-e *t of A considerable timber trade is also carried on here with the 
Chatham, is principally inhabited by persons belonging to Baltic Ports, 
the Doek.yard and other Government establishments. Many Ramsgate. 

large ships have been built in this Yard, aad the Medway Ramsgate, a hamlet belonging to the Pariah of St. Law- 
always presents the magnificent spectacle of numerous float- ren ce, is also situated on the Isle of Thanet, about five 
ing castles laid up in srdinary. miles from Margate, and commands very fine and open 

Sheerness. sea-views, including the cliffs on the coast of France. It is 

The Villa of Sheerntss is the chief place in the Isle of*™/ favourite watering-place, and possesses many advan- 
Sheppy : it has a Royal Dock-yard for the building and 
repairing of King's Ships. The principal historical event 
connected with this town is the successful attack made by 
the Dutch in 16(>8, when they landed a number of men, 
took possession of the fort, not then finished, and sailed up 
the Medway: destroyed the shipping, and fell down the 


tages. 

It was formerly an obscure fishing-village, but, in conse¬ 
quence of the want of a secure harbour, in case of stormy 
weather, for the shipping in the Downs, a magnificent Pier 
has been built of Portland and Purbcck stone and Granite, 
which ranks as one of the most splendid structures of this 


river again without molestation. This bild attempt caused j kina in tne kmgdoin. 
the immediate construction of a regular forlificati m, which!, lhe . H"*"' ca,,ta, 1 08 an ar f of . ac,t * s ’ and *, s 

has at different times been greatly augmented and strength- ke l ,t c,ear t of s . , t > » r the n,,,d deposited by the sea at each 

ened by numerous additional works. ! r f turn , of l lho »‘ d *' hy "f * backwat * r - c0,, ? lr l ut le f d b > 

, the celebrated bmeatou, which at certain periods of the 

Dover, and Dover Castle. i tides, discharges the whole of the sea-water contained in 

Dover, or as it is now written, Donor, is a celebrated sea-.the Inner Harbour, through sluices, whereby the required 
port town, situated in the Eastern pait of the County. It direction is given to the impetuous torrent, which carries the 
is supposed to derive its name from Dwfyrha,' “ wave- , accumulated sand into the 6t*a. 
washed.” The Saxons called it Dorfa. and Antoninus, ini Heknk Bav. 

his Itinerary, Duhris. Dover was the first of the Cinque I . , , 

Ports incorporated by Royal Charter; it was granted by! A l' r “ s P e ™ ,s ami pleasant village ha, been bmt on tins 

Edward r. In the time J Edward 111, it was enacted that I , Ba >’ wh !$ ? S'l'}* , ?!! » T ’ "T. y T $7** 

a 4 0 n t . . si * t tween Whits table and the Reculver , or the 1 wo Sisters. 

all merchants, tiavcllers, and pilgrim?, ifomir to the Con- , . _ . . , , ,,,, . « 

. t. r P | ? r . a celebrated land-mark. 1 lie sea prospects an* extremely 

tiuent, should not go from any other place than Dover. , . x .. 1 , .. Al J 

'Pk« t . i pleating ; the bathing is very convenient; and ftrom the 

Ine proximity to Calais, the nearest harbour «»1 I 4 ranee, is r P , . J i .* .. 

highly in its favour in this point of view, a, it still is rite ^crnmnodation afforded by t.new P.er, or Jetty, with the 

principal port of passage on lhe English coast. advantage of steam-vessels plyiug to London, tt is likely to 

The famous Dover Castle is situated on the summit of a ,n I* Cf, “, s ' dcraW « importance. 

stupendous cliff, on the North side of the Town and Harbour. , V ']‘ a,,n ‘‘ I " ea, ‘ //m ** B( "J ,S * d L u 'f cr " ,,s rock * 
, t .. i . 1 ; _ . , , called trie Pan Rock, so named on account of the numerous 

t he rock on winch it IS founded is a precipice, tlnee hundred .to .. 1 • i .1 , , , 

i Vi fragments of Roman pottery, which the oyster-dredgers occa- 

and twenty ieet high, nearly perpendicular. . s .f ... , B , 

Tt,.™ ... u i:,u. a , ,,l . .. ■ , stonally bring to light. It is supposed that they are relics or 

lnerecanbe little doubt that tins was the sue of one of | J e .1 1 

•u n.:.u f-. .. .• ..11 i- ,■, , f. , a cargo of lioman earthenware, wrecked here during the 

the British forts previous to the lauding of Julius Linar: and 6 n “ 

,r ,■ , , occupancy of this island by the Romans, 

the advantages accruing from ns peculiar sum iimn, both as * J J 

a place of security, and fur the purpose of a pharos, or light- Broadstairs. 

house, were immediately recogui-ed and adopted by the This is a small, but very pleasant seaport, with a good 

Romans. pier, situated in the parish of St. Peter. It has of late 

Ma ku ate. years become a watering-place of some note: the sea-views 

Margate is a fashionable watering-place, situated from several points are fine, and the place on the whole 

small bay on the not them coast f the I sir of Thanet, I possesses many attractions for those who prefer tranquillity 

distant from London se> cnty-tw i iles : it is a favourite | to the gayety and bustle of crowded companies. 

resort for sea-bathing, and ranks among the lirst of thost Sandwich. 

lively towns on the cast which a.e annually frequented by Sandwich is one of the Cinque Ports ; it is situated on 
the metropolitans in search either ot health. >» relaxation,; tlie Stour , about a mile and a half from the sea. It 


or of both. 

There was a Pier at Margate in «-arIv ri-ues. a* Leland 
informs us that in the time of Henrv VIII it h id “ become 
eore decayed.’ In l799aSione Pier was • reeled, which 
suffered so severely by a violent storm in 1808. that a new 
Pier was rendered requisi'e, which has be- u -ubsiantially 
built, and promises long to continue its usciul services to 
the town. 


incorporated by Edward 111., who vested the municipal 
government in a Mayor, Jurats, and Common Council. 

It was formerly a place of much more consequence than 
at present, the harbour having been so choked up with the 
deposits of the sea, that only small vessels can enter. The 
town communicates with Stonar and the Isle of Thanet by 
a bridge which admits the passage of masted vessels. 

There are plans now on foot for improving this harbour, 
j so as to furnish a secure asylum for ships when driven by 
• Tile u> In Welsh .or,l« «i». exstwiy the |> .rer which i»*! stress of went her from their anchors in the Downs. 

English name denotes, namely, o u: ill*- above word is f.r j, ■ /, „ amn ii T ; vpr ,.„li 0 u t L A 

therefore pronounced Dm.v.ra (th- Welsh / i ,be English .) Not * ro . m ^ndwteh is a small river called the Ues - 

mInch shows the sbsurdiiv of lhe new mode of sp< King tlm name ltH 9> wh » cl » » very remarkable as having been anciently 
®f this town. used for the execution of criminals by drowning . 
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Jo the reign of Ed ward Ilf. a presentment was made 
holore the judges at Canlerbuiy, complaining that the 
Pliers oi Christ-churcb (Canteibury Cathedral) bad nrbi- 
tiarily turned the ciiuise of the (resiling, so that e.iiiniuals, 
could not bo therein diuwi id ; and, in another case, com¬ 
plaint was made that they had divcitcd so much water 


Kings had a palace here, and a marjeet and other privileges 
had been granted to the inhabitants long previous to the 
Conquest. 

About the year VKiO, Athclstan held hero his great Council 
of Parliament, Archbishops, Bishops, Arc., to enact laws, 
and devise methods for the observance of then), an occur* 


ihat the f.tn run v.::s nut capable of catty ing the dead bodies j rence which shows the importance of ilia town at that 
to the sea, .■■•> ili.il they remained a mii.:ance to the neigh-1 pci iod. 

bout hood. I The only manufacture carried on here is that of gun* 

Dbai., asn Tilt Downs. , powder, the wot ks for which are very extensive: they were 

/ 

7 - £,It is Mipp.ucd that .1 ulius (.Vs ir landed heie, hoti r> ” 


niiico euahlished here. In 1781, the Corning MiH and 
Pustreg llousu blew it|), vv?th sevep thousand pounds of 

e town ...nsi-ts tui-eipallv »f three long I"’" in i U ? 6a, ‘ 1 i ;. c L ddl,n « a !' the workmen in 

iialiel fill, the sen, with narrow and «he huilu.ngs lost their lives. 1 he explosion was heard at 

twenty mites distance. I he damage done to Taversham 
and the adjoining village of Davington was prodigious. 
Puilkuncnt granted a sum of money for the relief of the 


,/ H situated on the sea coast, five miles from Sand \ '>! ivaU ’ [spotty until 17(»0, when they wore purchased by 

(jnvernmont ; 1 ih-v are ujuut a i:ni!icu ot tlie Ordnuncc 

mu, in- 'i^l * 

I’..•», -I tin l’litoes j .vied on the sh ires oi |)uvei so Auuigly 
lit ( i-f* 1 hi:, atteni’.ij at elf. < ting a di-srcht there, as Ire 
(.i>l inleo(l«(l. The town <imsi-ts |>:i'-clpally of tin 
stro< ts, nii'i.ing p 

mnonvenii id c.unccti.'hr stunts. J he principal siqipoit ot 
this town <■■ detived from furnishing supplies to tliu nuiiu runs 

kIiU'v whiili anchor in the Downs. , , ,, , , , „ , 

The Dawns. Immediately oil Deni is the famous road snll '' ms > and . under the p.ov.sions ot an Act passed for the 
for shipping, so well known under this tame: here all the K'eater safety ot the Powder AVorks the stoves vvere 
f i,.ps that sail lio.n London, or are hound to that city, and i "’moved m, ° ,l,c Marsh ’ at “ considerable distance below 

l ass the Kn.dish Channel, generally anchor: many hundred ... , . . r 

'ail are frequently rreii here at one time. i •'? (h J*^r Inhery of larcrsham is of great importance, 

Ihiring „„ r time, this is the appe.ioted station for the' •‘ nd . io,n,s '“ ,0 source oi us trade, the oyster- 

reiifh’mows *>f convoys, or fleets of meichant-vcssi K under ‘'“‘' S'crs me under the jiiri.siljotu.ii and protection oi the 

the pio'eeli... King’s ships, or of expeditions destined fo. ^* ,d ot ,l "' ‘ Man, . ,r : \ w » A “" l,,a 'J C !’ u ' ,s arl! »«cld a«nu- 

joii gn re: v ice : and when, having uait.d for a favoured le ail >' T ors(,n JS ad,, ' lU, ‘‘ 1 to the pnv.lege unless lie has 
wind, they obtain their wishes, the -.i/nt, of such a , ;l; , ^rved seven yeats to a free.nan, and is manied. 
moving city of vcsvls of all sizes, fiom the iiist-iate to tire! - —• 

pi'vat<‘ men ii.mtm.in. all get'ing under '.til at one lime.j We must, however, clo&e this niticlo. It would lead us 
pr, scuts a .siennof national magnificence, to which neither' far beyond our limits to lake a detailed notice of every place 
the pauilir with till his colotus, nor the poet with all his* worthy of attention ; we can only mention by name Beck- 
i:\nggei ntionp, can do even the semblance of justice. minim, Jleifty , Birch nig (on, llluchhrulh, Blackmail, 

. I Bn miry, Chr veiling, Cliff, Coldnnn, Dar fjord, Deptford, 

I,ln " /■'o/hr.donc, Crcrnhithc, (inrnivieh, with its magnificent 

Hit : .e or 11, the i, one of the C.ngttc Ports, and a place! J| osp i Ul l t /,, whham, Millon. North fleet, Pegwcll 

oi great antiquity: it is supposed to owe its otigin to the; Bay ^ Richhori'ngh, Saurlgatr Castle, Sithngbuurne, Tun- 
ciicrinstance of the ancient paits of/.iwrn-and West lhthr\ bru/ , ir TIV//*, Wnhnrr,' Whitstablc, and beyond all. 


Woolwich, with its Duck-yard and stupendous Royal 
Arsen a I.. 


Iiaiiog tlreir hat hours choked tip with sand. It has now 
sofieieil the same fate itself, and scarcely deserves the name 
of a l*oit, . 1.4 tin; sea-beach is now thine quaiteis of a mile 
ln.1.1 ll.r town. I PoPtil.ATION OF Rent. 

By tl;e Census of 1811, the total numbers amounted to 
(Iraresend is a place of considerable importance, as it is. f)5)o. 

the fust port ou the i hamoa ; it is aliotit twenty-iour miles' jjy the Census of- l&.'i], the numbers sliotv an increase, in 
horn Greenwich, and is situated on a declivity leading down (*iirty years, of 10(5,0(d). 
ii» the Tlisur.es, opposite Tilbury Poit; a strong battery was 
ejected here by Henry VIII. to repel any desultory attack 
from an euemv : at the same time lie erected a block house 


Males. 

‘J34, r )7‘2 


Females. 

‘244.583 


Total. 

470,155 


at Tilbury, for a similar purpose, on the spot now occupied 
by Tilbury 1'ort. 

Passage vessels, both vniliug-boats and steamers, aic con¬ 
stantly J lying between l.ondon and ibis place, vvhh It adds 
much to its prospeiity ; and as must vessels bound ui long! 
voyages remain a few d;i\s here to take in their pasot-ngtra, j 
it pi. suits a v. ly liitlv sitne. Tluj town is admiral.-ly 1 
. '<jeina!;d for afclu.it sojinuii of p-rsoiin fond of aquatic, 
auuisi n.ciitv, as eplicnieial exei ob.ns t; ay at nil tilths be| 
ii,;.de t ■ ,\’oi th fleet, SaUthjBi (, 7 dbli: y . .Shr/ i in w, Suilt/l- 
i nd, the A’i n, and even to Mr.gutr, Jlumgmtc, and' 
l >.U)I • 

Fa VE Its 11 AM. ; 

tt'arrrshiim is situated on a navigable aim of iko Sutaie, 
‘'•gable of floating venaeK of a bundled tons ar common 
tides, 'Jle town lays claim to great antiquity. The Saxon,j 
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By the Reform Bill, ffitke lost one Representative; the inconsistency"of my fellow-creatures! /Mas for my 
New Romney (8 voters) and Queenborough (131 voters) own 1 

were wholly disfranchised. The fact affords us this important lesson, which cannot he 

.. . expressed with more point than the Wise Matt's inference 

The Axctsai History of Kent, and a more ft..l ac- from the same premises— 41 Whatsoever ihinu li vi d limleth 
count of tike Circuit. Ports,. are deferred for want of' to do, do it with thy might." 
room to the AH owing Number. j It suggests the necessity of using 

1. Udiyence in arrpUriny Useful Knowledge. Haw- 

nvt a v inniv evow nunn i y ml ? et a >etv J'curs Ik hue you commence the anxii tics of life 

ON AN i-iAU LY a NOW-DRQP. j,,n your own act ount ? How are you implying their licet- 

,, „ | ing previous moments l Are \ou wasting anv of them ! 

How are the dead raised ? and with what body do ,/ DiUtjenci; itl Business. Ate you the possc.-s.tr of oulr 


they come . ^ | n . N y t , ari () f jjR^ and peihaps half spt itt, and do 

Tell ine, thou Sage, how yonder flower j you stand idling ia the market place, the wry icntie of 

To life ami light has bui&t its way; I activity ! But little nted he said h*ie, an idler t.-, unit tr- 

When ten long months beneath the ground | sally despised. 

Unsuunod its embryo petals lay j .1. Economy of Time. Ate y i the pvses.-.or of only ten 

Then will 1 teach thee how the Sour. yea is ' 'io..e, it may be, neatly exhausted, and me you 

From Death's long slumber can awake ; jneihii.g expedients to Kill time i Alas! go on with your 

And to F.lernal J.ife rota wed, tedtuiion, and fr. m these tin yearn deduet those lout tw¬ 
its robe of heavenly beauty take. negligence, or wasted in idleness, or murdered by vice, and 

While from the dust each circling year "'hat is the final result ? 

The Snow-drop lift* its humble ‘head, 4 - Tl.ift icllrctimi suggests Energy in Benevolentr. I.ook 

Say, dare 1 doubt God's equal power around on your ft-!!.i\v-incn ; you mean to do a gre.it ileal of 

To call me from my lowly bed ? 'geod, but you me hesitating — considering — calculating, 

what you shall do : and while you aie tluia Ivsiuting. the 

IWPfnnTI.' HI' TUP atmpma vc l ,,w u:.rldi.,tiC!.Mid are starving— si. Ruling- dying', -Dying 

AM£As.LH> 11. M l.lt. A J llt.lMA/SS. in igreranee, mi-wiv, ami \ iee. 

““ l Put, have yen alieady f.ir outlived this calculation, and 

ho MU sycophants of th^ Homans, then their inastois,, ( | 4| V o,i ru* many prohibit* years of existence still before you ! 
proposed to the Athenians, in a public assembly to imitate, Be h Ri) . si , dl)WI1 lhcll> vvit |, pen in hand, and calculate - 
thsir lords m the exhibition i-d shows ot prizc-ljg.ilers and ( 10W ni;lny years have you employed in your pro| er spbeie of 
graoiators in their theatres. I duly ? how many years or days have you filled up in acts of 

A citizen who was present, nffected to applaud the flat- beneficence to men, justice to yourself, or devotion to your 
tering measure, and requested bis fellow-citizens only first M;lkf . r ■; Farewel ] Reader ; pursue these impniics alone : 
to accompany lmn, and help him to throw down the altar,!.. Takl , t , billj a „ (1 sit down n.iicklv, and write ’’—and 
which, in their better times, tncy had erected to M r .uc v. C o nsci i-.xci: do its office ! 

lliat sensible people, although Heathens, fell immediately 
tlie p*avc rebuke, and were the only stale in (3recce that 

had courage to forbear imitating the barbarity of their eon- Rl , AI p )IKKD0 „ AKI , R r .,,. Imprisonment.— No 
query's. . . orison ren denrive the Good Man of liberty: lie is at oumj 


.. , . , ,, , . ■ ) But, have you alicndy i 

hOMB sycophants of th Homans, then their masteis,, , 0|| .. K> U)a ; h .., )U ,,, 

roposed to the Athenians, in a public assembly, to imitate, r,/r fil) . h j t d()W|1 t | K . (l w j 
Mr lords in tho exhibition shows of prize'-ljgWrs and ’ ,, ow ni .‘ ny years h:ive yo ’ n t . 


had courage to forbear imitating the barbarity of their con- Rl , AI p llKED0 „ AKI , R r .,,. Imprisonment.— N.. 

querfflS. . , , prison c:>n deprive t he Good Man of liberty: lie is at cum; 

Ought not a British, particularly a Christian Legislator, in hi> 0 „ n niiud> The R v il Man, roam wheic he rnav, is 
to feel, that while he conUnucs to legalize the enormities ot incarcmall . d ,i )L . deepest of dungeons : his mind is 
Si-ayaav, he is bound in consistency to abjure Cuius- n , ai|acIl , (1 honor. The difference io in the mind, not in 
TiAfflfi . peisorial circumstances. 

Guilt is a dungeon that darkens the soul beyond the (lower 
THE VALUE OF TIME. of the sun’s brightest beams to illuminate it. Tho perturbed 

spirit finds itself ill at case the world throughout. He who 
Tii* Vaj,ue of Time may be calculated and enforced by the cariies Hell in bis bosom, would he wretched even in 
moan duration of Human Life : in this country, at least in Heaven. 

th* Metropolis, about one half of the rational and accountable - - — 

ewatitm-die under four years of age; and perhaps, were the Civil, and Military Powers Contkavi ki>. —A 


Civil and Military Powers Contkavi ki>. 


oatealatiOn to be universally extended, upon the average, I person having spoken highly of the merit of military men, 
thirty jrbats existence to each would equal, if not exceed, land degradingly of magistrates and civil officers, in the pie- 
tflib life of tho individual; from these thirty, ten years may be sc nee of the Emperor Sigismond, he silenced him with ihi 
dbdboted for childhood, during which period few rational j reproof: “ Hold your peace, blockhead; if the latter always 
pleasure* are cultivated ; this reduces the possession of time [did their duty, the former would not be wanted.” 
to twenty years; and, if we allow one half to sleep and 

Mokaeifi, wtt shall then have ten years left for the promotion Gondamar and Lord Bacon. — Gondamar, the 
*£4«tteHe«tnal improvement and general happiness. Spanish Ambassador, called upon Lord Bacon after hi* 

4s this the average portion of active existence allowed to disgrace, and, intending to taunt him covertly on bis juist.ir- 
Mbit ? And .is this the Being that is complaining of the tunes, said, “ My Lord, I wish you a merry Easter. "lie 
tediousness of life, and the slow flight of time? that is con- sarcastic reply to this unfeoling observation was, “ And to 
tinwaljy seeking some new diversion, some fashionable you, Senor, 1 wish a good Passoverthereby pointedly 
atmMment to consume bisTiME? and, when his l ist e is reminding him of his Hebrew descent; eno ot the most 
consumed, bitterly complaining of the Brevity of Life ? galling reminiscences that could possibly be called to a 
yet vety tartly reflecting on Its Uncertainty ! Alas! for Spaniard’s recollection. 
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j. THE PHEASANT. 
{Phasinnus Co'chicus. Lintueus.) 


Tins beautiful bird is ratluy- leas than the domestic Cock : 
the bill is of a pale horn cnldhr; the eyes are yellow, and 
mii rounded by a beautiful scarlet ring: immediately under 
each eye is a small moveable patch of feathers of a dark 
"lossy put|>le: the upper part of the head and neck is ot 
the same beautiful colour, iridescent into glossy grocn and 
blue; the lower partsol'the neck and breast areot a reddish 
colour with black indented edges 5 the two middle feathers 
of the tail are about twenty inches long, the shortest of each 
side less than five, of a reddish brown colour. The hen is 
less than the cock, and does not exhibit the same variety and 
brilliancy of colours. 

The Hing Pheasant is a beautiful voricty of this species 
having a white ring which encircles the lower part of the 
neck; the colours are generally very distinct and vivid: 
they rnix with the common breed ; but it is much to he re¬ 
gretted that this beautiful breed is likely soon to become ex¬ 
tinct by means of tin; indiscriminate destruction of this 
rnuch-desiied article of epicurism, which thins sensibly the 
numbers of this species of game ; and, indeed, were, it not 
tor the woodland preserves kept by many noblemen and gen 
tlemen, it would long ago have been extirpated. 

There are many varieties of this bird, of extraordinary 
hqauty and brilliancy of colour: in some gentlemen’s woods 
there, is'a species as white as snow, which will intermix 
with the common soits. The Gold and Silver Pheasants, 
splendid varieties, originally brought from China, aro kept 
in many avi.uics in (Iris kingdom. 

The Common Pheasant is a native of the East, from the 
banks of'the liver Phasis, as its name implies, supposed to 
have been inundated into this country by the Phoenicians: 
they build their neet on the ground like the Partridge, and 
luy from twelve to fifteen eggs, which are similar to those of 
the common lien : the young follow (he mother as soon as 
ever they quit the shell. They will sometimes intennix^with 
the common breed of poultry : the domestic hen is frequently 
employed, to hatch and rear a brood of young pheasants 
from eggs taken from the parent nest. 

For an Engravingof the Fire-backed Pheasant of Suma¬ 
tra, see Guide, page. 17.'5. 


*, * » * 

Giiari.es V. or Spain and Hunky VIH. of Eno- 
la.n D. —Charles V. one day Observed very shrewdly to ail 
Ambassador of Henry VIII., “ Your Master woutd not give 
hitnself the airs he does, were It not that hia dominion* lire 
surrouuded by a Herring Pond." . 



THE LION. 


As the Natural History of this noble Monarch or thb 
Dkseiit, with anecdotes of its generosity, memory, and gra¬ 
titude, and accounts of the astonishing numbers which were 
frequently exhibited by the ancients in the public spectacles, 
have already appeared in this work (see page 113), we now 
merely supply a few particulars to accompany the above 
Sketch of a Lion’s Head. 

The Lion is now an inhabitant of the Torrid Zone only: 
his habit of conquest renders him intrepid, where he has 
not experienced the superiority of man; ror even the savage, 
rude as are his weapons, by means of combined efforts, sub¬ 
dues him ; and in proportion as he becomes acquainted with 
man’s superiority, his natural qualities degenerate. 

Lions which exist in inhabited countries, having expe¬ 
rienced man’s power, lose their native courage, and will 
relinquish their endeavours to surprise a dock or herd oa 
hearing the shout of the keepers, and uniformly endeavour 
to escape the lmutt-r vbm a Lion of the desert, unaccustomed 
to the power of the human species, will attack even a 
numerous caravan, will contest his prey obstinately, and will 
persevere in his exertions even when overpowered, until he 
tails in the unequal contest. 

This noble animal belongs to the cat kind. The structure 
I of the paws, with their retiactilc daws, the teeth, the eyes, 
j and the internal par's of these two animals, so closely 
resemble, that the chief distinction observed by comparative 
anatomists arises fiom the dissimilar size of the twe 
animals. 

The Lion , when taken young, or bred in a domesticated 
state, is capable of a great degree of tameness, and of affec¬ 
tion for those to whom it is accustomed. . Many shown in 
menageries permit frightening liberties to be taken with 
them by their keepers; who will fearlessly enter their dens, 
and put their oir» heads into the expanded yaws of the 
patient brute, without danger or dismay. _ * ' v 

He has frequently spared the lives of lesser animals given 
to him alive as food ; has taken them into favour, lived 
peaceably and amicably, with them, allotted them to par- 
take of his own food, ,and exhihUedevery possible indication 
of;sorrow at their death. 

Lordor s Print** 4r the RroftS»t^fc»»S .PsMhhaifef W. Kim. 

*.>' -It, AtV-NMi£l*«**K l »rt»«Ur-ro*. . 

Print** bf MiiUj **»*»*,■«* Nile*, Seri-oovt, Ftfstotowl. 
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HEREFORDSHIRE. 

GeXERAL TOPOGRAIIICAL DESCRIPTION. 

Taw County!* io the Province of Canterbury, ‘a the 
Diocese of Hereford, and in the Oxford Circuity 

It is ImpdftAoiti aort ^ Shropshire, on the east by 
Worcestershire and Gloucestershire, on the sonth by Mon¬ 
mouthshire, and on the west by Brecon and Radnorshire. 
In length from north to south it is about thirty-eight miles, 
in breadth from east to west about thirty-fire miles, and its 
circumference is about one hundred and ten miles. 

.It includes one City (Hereford), two Borough-towns, five 
Market-towns, two hundred and serenty-one Parishes, and 
about eight hundred thousand acres. 

The Bishopric of Hereford contains the greater part of 
Shropshire, four parishes in Monmoutliahire, six churches 
and chapels in Montgomeryshire, eight in Radnorshire, 
twenty-one in Worcestershire, the whole county of Hereford, 
except eleven parishes; in all, 370 churches and chapels, of 
which I6<3 are impropriate. 

Soil, Climax*, Agriculture, Sec. 

The Soli of Herefordshire is extremely fertile, both in 
pasture and arable: it is generally a mixture of marie and 
clay, with a large portion of calcareous earth. The sub¬ 
stratum is mostly limestone, of various qualities, some ap¬ 
proaching in hardness and beauty to marble. 

In the parte bordering on Gloucestershire, iron ore has 
been frequently met with; although none has been dug of 
fate years; yet from the considerable quantities that have 
been discovered imperfectly smelted, and from the remains 
of hand bloomeries which have been found, there is no doubt 
that iron-works were established here in the time of the 
Romans. 

The air of this county is in general pure, and consequently 
healthy, particularly between the Wye and the Severn, 
which has given occasion to a proverb very common among 
the Herefordshire people, 

“ Blessed is the eye 
Between Severn end Wye." 

The Herefordshire breed of cattle hare long been esteemed 
superior to most if not to every other sort in the Island: it 
certainly is a very superior class, of great size and weight, 
but small-boned; its colour dark, red, or brown, with a white 
streak along the neck to the shoulder; under part of the 
belly and the throat white; face, bald or spotted; horns, 
bright Rnd spreading, but not long; the head, small; the 
race is active, tractable, and useful for the general purposes 
ef husbandry. The show of oxen at Michaelmas Pair, at 
Hereford, cannot be exceeded by any annual collection in 
England. 

The provincial breed of sheep is termed the Ryeland, 
from a district in the vicinity of Ross; they are small, 
white, and without horns: in symmetry of shape and in 
flavour, they are superior to most flock* in England: in 
quality of wool, they are unrivalled among the native breeds. 

Herefordshire shows plantations of fruit 'trees in every 
atpefet, OB every quality of soil, and under every culture; 
but the s«H best adapted to most kind of apples is a deep 
rich foam, when under the culture of the plough. The time 
Jfor gathering apples is generally the middle of October. 
Tn a plentiful year (called a hit); the produce is almost be¬ 
yond imagination; the trees being loaded to excess, fre¬ 
quently break Udder tbe weight of the apples: at these 
times, indeed, the' branches are obliged to be supported on 
props, or forked poles. This excessive fruitage occurs how 
eter but rarely, and the following year is generally unpro¬ 


ductive. In years of abundance, twenty hogsheads of cider 
hare been made from the produce of a single acre of orchard 
ground. 

The particular era when tbe plantations of Herefordshire 
acquired the peculiar eminence which they yet retain, whs 
during the reign of Charles I., when, by the spirited exer¬ 
tions of Lord Scudamore, and other gentlemen of the 
county, it became, in a manner, one entire orchard. 

Name awd Ancient History. 

There are various probable derivations of the word Here¬ 
ford : in Welsh, tbe word Hen-ffordd * signifies the Old 
Hoad : in Saxon, the word Hereford signifies the Ford of 
the Army. But the ancient name ^ras ETeinuc : some de¬ 
rive it from Harold's Fort, having been rebuilt and fortified 
by him after it had been destroyed by tbe Welsh. 

Aiiconium is the name of an ancient town near this place, 
mentioned by Antoninus, said to have been destroyed by an 
earthquake, and Hereford to have been built in its stead. 

Herefordshire, Radnorshire, Breconshire, Monmouthshire, 
and Glamorganshire, constituted the district of Silures, a 
brave and hardy race, who, with the Ordovicea, or inhabit¬ 
ants of North Wales, for along time repulsed the Romans] 
for all the operations of Ostorius Scapula, who commanded 
under the Ernperor Claudius, were directed to the subjuga¬ 
tion of these intrepid and warlike nations, who had chosen 
the magnanimous Caradec (Caractacns) for their chieftain. 

The struggle between discipline and superior numbers on 
the side of the invaders, and bravery on the aide of the pa¬ 
triotic bands of Cambria, was long and doubtful, and the 
military talents of the British leader long held at bay the 
skill and experience of the Roman Captain: at length, 
however, success declared on the tide of the more numerous 
host, and the Britona were compelled to retreat: treachery 
effected what force could not achieve, and Cartismandua, 
Queen of the Brigantea, with whom he had taken refuge, 
delivered the hero bound into the bands of Ostorius. 

Even the defeat and captivity of Caractacus did not sub¬ 
due tbe determined spirit of the Silures: and the opinion of 
the Roman general as to the difficulty of hie task appears 
most remarkably proved by a declaration made by Ostoriue, 
that the very name of the Silures should be extirpated: 
certainly a splendid proof that it deserves to be held in per¬ 
petual remembrance by every admirer of patriotic bravery. 

Ostorius did not, however, execute his threat, as he fell a 
victim to the fatigue and anxiety occasioned by the success 
of the Silurian arms. And at length, unconqueted, they 
were compelled by the military talents of Julius Frontinus 
to retire.into the fortresses of Wales, where they were per¬ 
mitted to remain in unmolested security. Herefordshire was 
then included in the district of Britannia Secunda. 

As the Silures were the last in their opposition to the Ro¬ 
mans, so they were the first to regain their independence on 
the decline of that power. Their determined opposition to 
the Saxons under rendragon and Arthur exhibited the 
same heroic spirit, until the intestine divisions of the Britons, 
as well as the perpetually-increasing hordes •of their invaders, 
finally rendered their opposition unavailing. 

Brave themselves and open-hearted, thoy did not suspect 
fraud and treachery in their enemies : but fraud, treachery, 
and metheglln, effe'eted more than the seaxes of their insi¬ 
dious invaders. 

Herefordshire was finally incorporated in the Saxon 

* The Welsh iS has the power of the English th in the word 
thine: and this is really dh ; for the th ia thin is distinctly different 
from the dh in thine. 
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Kingdom of Merci^; this, however, was not effected until 
the Saxon power had attained its highest prosperity under 
the renowned Offa. II« found it prudent to take unusual 
means to secure his dominions from his enterprising neigh¬ 
bours, which ha effected by making a broad ditch, stilt 
known as Offa's Dyke, one hundred miles in extent, some 
traces of which arc still visible. 

This district suffered repeatedly and severely under the 
Incursions of the Danes, until at length Alured, King of the 
West Saxons, annexed it to his dominions, and chose as his 
successor Egbert, who, by uniting the various Saxon .States 
into one sovereignty, laid the foundation of the present 
prosperity and pre-eminence of the United Empire. 

Rivers and Canals. 

The principal riven are, the Wye , the Lug, the Munnow, 
the Arrow, the Frame, the Teme, and the Leddon. 

The Wye was-called Owy, and by the Latins Vaga, both 
signifying its meandering course. Athelstan appointed this 
river to be the boundary between England and Wales. The 
Wye as weH as the Severn rises near the summit of Plim- 
Jimmon, in Montgomeryshire, mnd waters this County near 
tbe Hay. In summer it is subject to deficiency of depth, so 
as to hidder pavigation; In winter, foods frequently cause 
such an overflow as to effect the same purpose by a contrary 
cause. 

After a course, including in its windings fifty miles, and 
adding to the beauty of a country perhaps not equalled in 
picturesque scenery either at home or abroad, it is received 
into tiis Severn. 

The Lug rises in Radnorshire, receives into it the Arrow, 
so called from the rapidity of its stream, and then joins the 
Wye. This river is too narrow, and too much sunk within 
its banks, to be an object of beauty in the landscape; and 
its being liable to sudden floods has hitherto frustrated every 
effort to make it useful in internal navigation. 

The Munnow rises on the Hattrel mountains, and after 
receiving the Escle, the Olchon, the A loth nay, the Dore, and 
thW Wortne, leaves Herefordshire, and flowing by Monmouth, 
joins the Wye below that town. 

The Frome is received by the Lug near Mordiford; it is, 
llfce most Welsh streams, liable to sudden floods. 

The Teme or Team enters Herefordshire near Brampton 
Bryan, passing alternately through parts of this County and 
Shropshire, and discharges its water into the Severn, in the 
county of Worcester. Pearls have frequently been found in 
the muscle-shells of tiie Teme. 

The Leddon, or Lradon, rises in Radlow hundred, gives' 
same to the town of Ledbury, and joins the Severn in Glou¬ 
cestershire. 

A number of brooks add their waters to the rivers noticed 
above, many of which are aoplied to mills, and some to 
irrigation. 

City and Towns. 

Hereford, 135 miles from London, is a City of great 
apfiquity, although the date of its origin has not been ascer¬ 
tained*: it mutt have been & place of importance as early as 
67,6, for. about that period a synod was held here for the 
emtio* of a new too in Mercia, when Butt a was chosen first 
bishop of Hereford. 

it waa the capital of the Mercian kingdom, under the 
H«ptaroby, and bad a maguificent church at early as the 
time of Offa. In the time of Athelstan, the city was fortified, 
and the walls may stil* be.traced. 

The Cathedral of Hereford is a very venerable structure, 
although the architecture in some places it very incongruous 
with the general style of the building. The Bishop's Palace, 


an Undent building, it pleasantly situated near the, Wye. 
The Deanery and Prehcndal Houses, are situated opposite 
the north-east angle and north side of the Catbodrsi.. *.. 

The members of the Cathedral are, a Bishop*Dean/hro 
Archdeacons, six residentiary Canons, including the Dean, 
a Chancellor of . the Cathedral, a Treasurer, Sub-Trepaurts, 
Precentor, twenty-eight Prebendaries, and other subordinate 
officers. 

There are'many charitable institutions in this city, a Hos¬ 
pital, Almshouses, Schools, a .Lunatic Asylum, and others. 
There are also several Markets, a Shire Hell, County Jail, 
and other requisite public buildings. 

Once in three years, in September, is held a meeting, of 
the three Choirs of Worcester, Hereford, and Gloucester, 
when Oratories, and otlier pieces of sacred music, are 
performed for the benefit of Widows and Orphans of tbe 
Clergy. 

Ross, 124 miles from Louden, is a market-town, situated 
on a rock on the eastern bank of the Wye, It was made a 
free borough by Henry IH. The streets are. mostly on a 
descent, extremely rough and narrow. The. government is 
vested in .a sergeant and four constables, .. In Camden's 
time it was noted for its iron-work?, which are yet carried on, 
with a trade in lider and wool. The “ Moo of Ross," Mr, 
John Kyrle, has shed an adventitious lustre on this town : 
his well-merited character, drawn by Pope ia the brightest 
colours, is familiar to ail our youth- 

Leominster, 137 miles from London, ie a market-town, 
situated in a very rich and ftrtile valley, abounding with 
orchards, hop-yards, fine meadows, and arable land, the river 
Luyg flowing on its north and east sides, and two smaller 
streams running through the town. 

The old streets are narrow, and. many houses act .of lath 
and plaster, fantastically adorned with curious grotesque 
carvings, and coloured whitg,nnd black, giving them a most 
singular appearance: the numerous nnidern buildings are 
respectable edifices of brick. 

At the period of the Domesday survey, this town appears 
to have been a* place of considerable importance, as the 
Manor, with its appurtenances, consisting of sixteen de¬ 
pendent estates, had been assigned by Edward tbe Confessor 
to his Queen Edith, and was governed by eightyfcveptwi/i, or 
bailiffs; eight bedelli, or beadles; and eight radv.neneetri, 
or free tenants; and contained 238 vMarti, 74 borderers, 
and 82 men and women servants. 

The borough is a distinct precinct from the county, holds 
quarter sessions, and has a Jail, a Bridewell, and many 
other public buildings; it is governed by a High Steward 
Bailiff, Recorder, and twelve Capital Burgesses. 

Bromyard, 123 utiles from London, is a small market 
town, irregularly built mid badly paivd : it is delightfully 
situated in the midst of the finest orchards, the Frome 
passiug within a short distance to the East, and several 
small streams flowing on the North end West sides. 

Lon otow ne is a secluded village, near tbe junction.of 
the upper branches of the Munnow : there are the remains of 
a castle, and to tbe eastward is an .eminence called Money 
Farthing Hill, from ancient coin having frequently iyien 
found there. . 

, Kington, 135 miles from London, ia a small market 
town, situated on the Arrow, near tbejborflers of Radnor¬ 
shire: it is well built, and has an Iron Foundsry established# 
by Mr. Meredith, a most respectable individual,; supplied 
with Coal and Pig Iron by the Train rpad.from l^recqn, 

Weoislky, 147 miles from London^ is an ancient Market 
Town. On thy South side formerly stood aq ascient caftie, 
which was taken from the Empress Maud, by King Stephen } 
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H i* mentioned bjr Lel&nd, m being a goodly and 600 build* 
leg, but somewhat in demy; the sit* k now converted into 
a bowliug-gfeen. Tim town is governed by two Const*, jles. 

Three ttiike from Weobtey' is 1 the Tillage of Worms ley, 
where a Prfery of Augustine Canons, of the order of St. 
Victor, was founded by Gilbert Talbot, in the time of King 
John, and dedicated to Sit Leonard' de Pionia :*the reve¬ 
nues at the dissolution were valued at 8 '61. 10 s. 2 d. per 
annum. 

Ledbury is an undent well-built Market Town, situated 
on a declivity near the south end of the Malvern Hills, above 
one mile west of the Ledd&n, whence it derives its name. 
The chord) is a large edifice of Saxon origin, with a fine 
spire. 

Oa the north side is a square Chapel, dedicated to a fe¬ 
male of the name of Katherine Audtey, under the name of 
St. Katherine. The legend relates that “ she was a reli¬ 
gions woman in the reign of Edward II., who had a maid 
called Mabel, but not being fixed in any settled place, she 
had a revelation that she should not take up her rest until 
she came te a town where tho bells should ringof themselves. 

41 She and her maid Mabel coming near Ledbury, heard 
the bells ring, although the church-deors were shut, and no 
ringers there. Here then she determined to spend the re¬ 
mainder of her days,: nd built a hermitage, living on herbs 
and sometimes on milk. The King, in consideration of her 
birth, or piety, or both, granted her an annuity of thirty 
pounds, to be defrayed out of the estates of Peter de Litne- 
sey, in Many ton arid Dilew.” 


Representation or Herefordshire. 

Members. 

For the County (no division) ........ 3 

Hereford (City ),,,... /T.... t 

Leominster (Borough ).............. 2 


By the Reform Bill, Weoblty (40 voters) was disfranchised. 



ana sometimes on milk. the Ring, in consideration of her THE SWAN, 

birth, or piety, or both, granted her an annuity of thirty 

pounds, to be defrayed out of the estates of Peter de Lime- .... 

sey,in Meayton and Dilew." This elegant bird presents two principal varieties, each 

During the time of Catholicism it was an old custom at °f which deserves attention; namely, the Witn Swear, 
funerals, in this part of the County, to hire poor people who calleth also the WmsTtnro Swas, Eta, °r Hoorn, 
were to take upon themselves the sins of the party deceased. (Anas Cygnus ferut, Linn.) ; and the Tamb Swan, or 
The last human post-mortem soape-goat of this sort is repre- Mute Swan (Anas Cygnus mansuetus , Lino.). In the 
seated by tradition to have beea " a long, lean, ugly, la- present instance we shall conhne ourselves to the first of 
mentable, poor eld rascal," lining in a cottage en Ross these birds. 

Highway : to the groat mortification of all true antiquarians The Wiid Swan. 

his name is lest in the gulf of oblivion. The W11.D Swan measures five feet in length, from the 


The manner of this custom was, that when the corpse (ip of the beak to the end of the tail; and above sevea 

was brought out of the house and laid on the bier, a loaf of in breadth, from tip to tip of the wings; and weighs from 

bread was brought out and delivered to the Sin Eater over thirteen to sixteen pounds. The bill, three inches in length, 
the coffin, as also “ a masar bowle of maple, full of beeris of a yellowish white from its base to the middle, and thease 
in considerdaon of eating the loaf and drinking this “ bowle black to the tip: the plumage in the old birds is pure 
of beer,” and sixpence in money, well and duly paid, ho white; next the skin they have a thick fine down: their legs 

took on himself in good sooth alt the sins of the deceased, are black. 


and thereby freed him or her from walking after they were 
buried. 


This species generally keeps together in small flocks or 
families, except in the pairing season, and at the setting in 


Whether this ceremony was intended to save the defanct of winter: at the latter period they assemble in immense 
from the trouble of posthumous perambulation, or the kins- multitudes, particularly on the large rivers and lakes of the 
folk from being haunted by their departed relative, is now thinly, inhabited districts of Europe, Asia, and America, 
matter of conjecture. This custom; was practised in some When the extremity of the cold threatens to become in- 
parts of the County long after the Reformation, and even supportable, in erder to shun the rigour of the season, they 
during the Protectorate. shape their course high in the air in search ef milder cli- 

Ledbury had once the privilege of sending two members mates: in such seasons they aie most commonly seen in the 
to Parliament, but surrendered its rights on the plea of in- British Isles and other more Southern countries of Europe: 
ability to support its representatives. the same is observed in North America. 


- Population or Herefordshire. 

According to the Census of 1831, the numbers were— 

Males. - Female*. Total. 
65, 1 16 ..55,261 ..110,976 

^ Of which there were— 

•City of Hereford.. 4;709 .. 5,573 .. 18,282 

Broxash Hundred. 6,068 .. 5,715 .. 11,781 

Grey Tree Hundred .. 5,833 .. 5,853 .. 11,686 

Radtow Hundred.. 6,565 .. 6,554 .. 13,119 

Wolphy Hundred 6,462 .. 6,555 .. 13,014 

Wonailow Hundred ...... 5,583 . 5,310 .. 10,893 


the same is observed in North America. 

They do not remain longer than the return of Spring, 
when they revisit the Arctic regions to rear their nestlings: 

, ra _ some few, however stop short and build their nests in «e- 

Total. eluded lochs in the mountains of Scotland; iu the He-, 
10,976 brides, the Orkneys, or the Shetland Isles: but the principal 
bodies of them are met with in the large rivers and lakes 
18,282 near Hudson's Bay, and in Kamtschatka, Lapland, and 
11,781 Iceland. 

11,686 They return in flights of about a hundred each. The 
13,119' young remain there throughout the first year; in August, 
13,014 when moulting and unable to fly, the natives taka ad vantage 
10,893 of this mk{ kill them with clubs, or hunt them with dog* 
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with great earn: the flesh they highly esteem as a delicious 
food, at are the eggs, which are gathered in the Spring. 

The Icelanders, Kamtschatdales, and other Northern 
tribes, dress their skins with the down on, sew them together 
and make them into various garments: the North American 
Indiana do the same, and sometimes weave the' feathers as 
barbers make wigs, and then form them into ornamental 
dresses for their women of rank, while the larger feathers 
are formed into caps and plumes for their chiefs and war. 
riors. The feathers and dewn are also gathered in larg 
quantities, and disposed of as articles of traffic to the inha¬ 
bitants of more civilized countries. 

Much has been said of the voice of the Swan, and many 
beautiful and poetical descriptions have been given of its 
dying song: no fiction of natural history, no fable of anti¬ 
quity, was ever more celebrated, ofteuer repeated, or better 
received : it suited the lively imagination of the Grecians: 
poets, orators, even philosophers, adopted it as a fact too 
pleasing to be doubted. 

“ Dull, ineipid Truth,” is, however, frequently very dif¬ 
ferent from the fictions of amiable affecting fables; the voice 
of the Wild Swan, singly heard, is shrill, piercing, and 
harsh, something like the sound of a clarionet in an inexpe¬ 
rienced performer’s hands. But those who have heard the 
united and varied voices of a numerous assemblage of them, 
assert that their combined sounds produce a harmonious 
effect, especially when mingled and softened with the ac¬ 
companying murmurs of the waters. 

The Wild Swans have a remarkable mode of hindering 
th* water they inhabit from freezing, which they effect by 
keeping np an incessant stir on the surface, by continually 
dashing It with their expanded wings; they are thereby eu- 
Abled to obtain their food so long as the season permits them 
to remain in their favourite haunts. 

Their food consists of the grasses and weeds and the seeds 
and roots of water plants, and the myriads of insects which 
skim over or float on the surface of the water, or are within 
the reach of their long and pliant necks. 

The female makes her nest of the withered leaves and 
stalks of reeds and rushes, laying commonly six or seven 
thiek-shelled eggs: she sits six weeks: both male and fe¬ 
male are very attentive to their young, and will suffer no 
enemy to approach them. 

The Swan is the peaceful monarch of the lake ; secure in 
his superior strength, he fears no enemy, nor suffers any bird 
to molest him, nor does he molest or prey upon any: his 

E werful wing is a shield against the attacks even of the 
igle, and a blow from it is said to be so powerful as to 
destroy bis fiercest foes; even the Fox or the Wolf cannot 
overcome him in the day, although, surprised by them 
during night, they sometimes fall victims to their ravenous 
enemies. 


THE OPINION OF A SAVAGE ON WAR. 

Tiik opinion of a man of letters and also that ef 
crowned head, on the Evil* of War, are found ou page 452. 
We now turn to a declaration on the same subject by an un- 
' taught Savage. 

The following is the Speech of the Ring of Ovahoo,.one 
of the Tonga fslauds in the South Seas, delivered to his 
Chiefs on his attaining theregal dignity :— 

Listen to me. Chiefs and Warriors!—If any among 
you are discontented with the present state of affairs* 

. * Or, as be expressed himself in the Tonga language < with 

the way in which we sit here.” 


now is the time to go to Hapai; for no man shall remain at- 
Vavaoo with & miad discontented and wandering to other 
placet, . 

“ I have seen With sorrow the wide destruction occasioned 
bjr the unceasing Wah Carried on by: the Chief now ly¬ 
ing in the^Martyand what is the result?—the land is 
depopulated I is overgrown with weeds, and there is no¬ 
body to cultivate it; tn« principal Chiefs and Warriors are 
fallen, and we must, be contented with the society of the 
lower claiis. 

| “ What madness I Is not Hfe already too short ? Would 

not a man's time be better employed in increasing his plea¬ 
sures and happiness ? What folly then to seek for War to 
shorten that which is already too short 1 Who is there 
among us who can say, * t wish to die—I am weary of 
life V Have we not then been acting like those of no un¬ 
derstanding ? Have we not been'* madly seizing the very 
thing which deprives us of what we really want ? 

“ Not that we ought to banish all thoughts of fighting. 
If any power approach us with the front of battle, and at¬ 
tempt to invade our rights, out fury apd braVery shall be 
excited more, in proportion, as wfchave more possessions to 
defend. 

*• Let us, therefore, confine ourselves as much as possible 
I to the cultivation of our own land ; for as it is more than 
sufficient to maintain us, why seek for any other?” 

ANCIENT HISTORY OF KENT. 

(fir the Accovnl v/Kent, seepage 455*.) 

Th* earliest authentic writer of antiquity Who describe* 
this Island, commences his narrative with the ffevation of 
Britain, on the shores of this County. Its provincial history, 
therefore, involves occurrences of the highest importance in 
our national annals. 

Fifty-fire years before the commencement of tilt Christian 
Era, and about Seven hundred years after the foundation of 
Rome, Julius Caesar embarked at Boulogne, in the autumn 
of that year, intending to subjugate this country. 

I Pro-informed ef this intended warlike visit^th# Britons 
I had organized a force of so formidable a description, that on 
bis arrival off Dover, he found the British army so nume¬ 
rous, so well-appointed, and so judiciously posted, that he 
gave up all hopes of making a successful descent at the spot 
first selected, and moved his armament about eight mtics 
I further; by some Writers Alleged to be Richborough, others 
I contend for Deal: the native army executed a counter move- 
I ment, and by the time bis troops Were ready to land, the in- 
J habitants were equally ready to oppose their landing. 

So long as they fought hand-to-hand, the Britons undoubt¬ 
edly had tho advantage; equal in poiot of personal strength 
and intrepidity, and superior in the motives of their warfare. 
Military science, therefore, was called In to give those le¬ 
gions which had conquered the world a mere chance to 
escape total destruction. The Roman Galleys were ordered 
I in as close ae they could approach, and with those powerful 
j engines which burled showers ef destructive missiles on the 
{Britons, seemed to turn in favour of the invaders that 
contest which previously had to them been worse than 
doubtful. f 

Yet even under this fearful odds, the struggle would pro- ‘ 
babiy have ended in their defeat, although insdtsd ty the 
presence of their General, when the Standard Bearer of the 
Tenth Roman Legion called on bis comrades to follow him, 


hi the place of burial; his predecessor recently dead. 
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or to lose their Eagle :* with this appeal they made a des- At red, and pointing out the species of redress which they re* 
pirate effort, and finally gained footing on dry land in such spectfully supplicated, yet firmly insisted on.. 
numbers that their disni^Uhe and superior anasjrecorning And what was commenced ifl cowardjy assassination, con- 

LfetadfoUo bq» Monarch had pacified 

<He jodltitude by and thereby separated 

lie. recalled soon as ever they had 

, . •*’■«**** . -p^V||Oe« which hi* Jauau-spirited duplicity had 

In the ensuing year tM i fefu a he had learned at intended them to fulfill, 
his first coming had tpgbt,hpd toiallce greater preparations And under Henry. VI., Jack Cede, assuming the name of 
for his enterprise, aad he ttrflred w^k aSeet oi hun- Mortimer, at tli$ head pf twiwity thousand Kentish men, 
dred ships: yet even with sopverwRelmuigajaarmamenthe after exhibiting talents for military affairs and for govern¬ 
ed not obtain quiet.poaausion of the.cpttntry, as the deter* meat of nb mean order, obtained possession of the Metro- 
urination of the natives, pie. intrepid bravery of the troops, polis: treachery and the subornation of his followers being 
and the military skill bviatfid. by their commanders, per- successfully resorted to, this threatening insurrection was 
milled no favourable incident to occur but what they imme- thereby quelled, and tbp leaders mercilessly punished, 
diately turned to their own 'advantage. '* 

At length, Caesar, deerainglt prudent to retufa Into winter 

quarters, took hostages fo^fife fidelity of those tribes which Mendicity versus Firrwobks.-A poor man was 
had submitted to hjj government, and returned to Qaul. apprehended in a COUDtry toW n V e Guy Fawkes day, on a 
Subsequent event* calhngl#iinfo other parts of the Roman g Cracke £ He J nt0 prig0D u ' ti , the 

States, the Britons were left * unmojested possession 9 f the Mxt \ Brnln -.^ The priton walU exhibited this token of his 

SZ'fi&.VS? '*r * *-«-*■» 

Era, Aulus PlaJis, Prmtor in Gaul, landed in B.itain, and, P rofit ** tU **** nwM therefrom demod ‘ 
supported and reinforced by the Emperor Claudius, sue- Farewell, roy Friends! To jail I go, 

ceeaed in subjugating the southern part of this Island, which Crackers have proved my overthrow ; 

remained a Roman Colony about four centuries, until the Take my advice and sell no more, 

decline of that power occasioned the recal of their troops But beg your bread from door to door, 

and the abandonment of their possessions here. _____ 

'This County, during the stay of the Romans, was in- Bmr0 „ Burnet’s Absence or MiNO.-Tbis emiaerft 
eluded in the division called Britannia Prim a, and was chmcter wag a remar kably absent man in company. He 
undoubtedly Mimport^it province, as the numerous remains oarnc8tl entrca ted the great John Duke of Marlborough to 
of Roman antiquities still prove the caie and attention a) . - - . 


4 i. 1 V, u. w.. * , 1 - . . - * aiiow him to meet Prince Eugene at his table. “ Bishop ,' 1 

which they paid to tnu division of their Colonies. 8 aid tlio Duke, “ you know how forgetful you are : will you be 

ii vm i, ® a|r ll est .* <,n | c l o m formed under the Saxon accurate j ••—«< Your Grace may depend upon my caution.” 

Heptarchy, by Heng.st its first monarch. Its last King, Prince K n0 , observing the Bishop at table, inquired 
1 aldred, being conquered by Egbert, it became part of the politely of l.im whether he was ever at Paris. “ Yes, 
Mest Saxon Kingdom, or Wessex and so continued until ac / J ease ;. our lioness,” said the Bishop, “ 1 was there 
the union of the Heptarchy under the English Crown jn th ‘ e very yt>ar tll ” |» riocetB „f s„i SSO ns was taken up on 

suspicion of poisoning her husband.” 

Tlic Bishop immediately recollecting liimtelf, that thia 
lady was the mother of Prince Eugene, retired covered with > 
confusion; and it is siqeifluous to add that neither the • 
Duke nor Prince Eugene was anxious to recal him 


under the English Crown 

a.d. 827. 

It is said that Christianity first obtained footing in Eng¬ 
land in this County, under the preaching of St. Augustine 
and the countenance and support given to it by Etheibert, 
King of Kent, an early convert. 

When William the Conqueror marched into Kent, the 
inhabitants insisted on his maintaining all those privileges 
which the inhabitants of every other county were deprived 
of. These relatedprincipally to the holding of real property 
and its descent. Tne Norman granted their demands. 

In the commencement of the reign of Richard II., a pea- 


SEBASTIAN CABOT.—1477—1557. 
Sebastian Cabot, a navigator of great eminence and 


santof the name of Wat Tyler (whether this was a real or aWKdM> wag bom at Bristol in 1477. His father, John 
an assumed name is doubtful) headed an insurrection of the Cabot was a Venetian Pilot, who resided in that city, 
labouring classes in Essex,: suffering under the same griev- Sebastian was instructed by l>is father betimes in 
ances, it was seconded by the same class in this County Arithmetic, Geometry, Geography, and all those branches of 
.and the neigbdunng districts, who joined the insurgents in j-nowlodge beat calculated to form a skilful seaman: b;- 
such great numbers, as speedily to amount to a force esti- gevent( , L , n> j, e had made several voyages, thereby adding a 
mated at one hundred thousand men, ... . practical knowledge of Navigation to the theoretical part of 

But Wal worth, then Lortj Mayor of London, with assassin- d)at g( .; ciice 
like cowardice, basely stabbed in the £ack him whom lie ‘- Phc fi rBt voyage of great importance in which he was 

dared not look in the face: arid this bandit-act was nerpe- eni?aged , appears to have been that undertaken by his father, 

traded while the unsuspecting Walter, weakly confiding in j 0 ,,£ Cabot, for the discovery of unknown lands; and also 
% solemnity of the King’s word, and .tfye sacred character of a North-wert passage to the East Indies. Columbus 
of E peaceful conference, was FruoRfy stating the oppressive havin _ returned f rom ^is first expedition in 14&3, John 
nature of these unjust laws under which his comrades suf- AB0 ' Tf j d 14 %, presented proposals to Henry VII. for 

^T.™ Z*XT r ".t ________ — uttemtrtlna similar discoveries. 

H'e^agte ws* the standard of the Rornabs, afid was Tanked Hi* uronosale were acceded, and die King granted letters 

on whit the profcundest veneration that patriotism could dictate i “** P'opoaaw wri« u » ' . 3 ?• 

01 that superstition could Inspire. ! patent, dated March 5, H96, to John, and his threa sons, 
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SEBASTIAN CABOT EXPLAINING HIS DISCOVERIES TO HENRY Vll, 


Lewia, Smahiah, and Sa Merits, to awl with fire skips, 
under English colour*, for the discovert of unknown coun¬ 
tries, and granting to them end their heir* ali the countries 
they might discover, to be held of the Cronu of England, 
reserving tq himself and his heir* * fifth part of the net 
profits. 

Henry ahm fitted nut '* a gallant ship/' at hia own expense, 
and some merchants of Loadeu and Bristol, alive to the 
importance of the undertaking, provided four smaller vessels 
With this little fleet, John CaB or sailed from Biistol in 
1497, and oil June 24 discovered Newfoundland, and soon; 
after the Island of St. John. He then sailed to Capej 
Florida, and returned to Bristol with a good cargo, nod { 
three natives of the newly-discovered countries; he wasj 
graciously received on his return, and knighted hy Henry. 

It should therefore appear that the English were undoubt¬ 
edly the discoverers of the Continent of America, as 
Columbus was unacquainted with it until liia last voyage, 
which did not take place uutii the year following, when lie 
coasted along a pat f of the Isthmus of Darien. 

’J he exact day of this important discovery ia known from 


titan those of Europe. It ywiiei tjeid^liL. ftpriL these 
of the larger kind, >• Seals4dd Salmon., tW^tsd Souls 
there about a yard in leogth, and a that 

kind of fish which tbn Savages called ih*sfiw^TC^iI*fi»h). 
They also discovered there rsrnidge*, a#"wo\H,u»)l* and 
Eagles; but what wan romarknble to them, Ojtf'ksif kit ae 
btaok as Raven*/’U is probable that Seaasytxif made 
numerous other.Vdyages during the ensuing twenty years, 
but we have a (^account of them. 

He afterwmm^ under Henry VIIT., entered into a con¬ 
nexion with stPriiom** Pert, Vice-Admiral of England, 
but failed ia his defign owing to the tintidky df hM coad¬ 
jutor. Hn therefore juft England, and wont into.the service 
of Spaiu, where hd.tvhs treated with great'respect* nnd ap¬ 
pointed Pilot* Major, or Chief Pilot of Spain, finder which 
encouragement he made several voyages. Hn afterwards 
returned to his native &moUyi d*d w*s introducedto Ed- 
warti V f. That y<#hg Prince* who wn*very solicitous to 
acquire kn^kdgeVfiwl whose' iMH in maritime affairs was 
much greater ,wan could have been exyeejted £»<U hie youth, 
took' great pleasure ta tkt.sanuuc of C* .and granted 


before the land no . called St. John’s, because h was die* 
covered'on the festival ef fit John the Baptist.' The juiha- 

bitantsofflris island Tworeheasu’ skits, and esteemed them 'StHjMiiiiimm; scieoti 

*»£•*«>«&**»**■” V. . . in eons^t iaqgfri* ffon that time to the 

To this account Purehasadds, “ In their wars thed heed MeSeot. - ' 

how*A arrows, pikes, darts, wooden dubs, and string*. 'They: 1 » 

found the soil barren in soma piacem and yielding UttW Lomwm ■ trui^ ksd.eaMi>b«i ky w. Idwauw, 

fndts bttl it WIB full of White Brtfi ^ Stem far kirtfiY v *. 

now, m it was iuh oi vriuw oean wa >»««. wr larger Mu,«.% «4 jh1w-*i JWFmsrt, nmuriw. 
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LINCOLNSHIRE. in proportion as they are more cultivated; and more friendly 

| to human life, in proportion as the means of supporting 

General Topographical Description. j human life arejncrwwed m productiveness. The centre of 
_ . , , Jkll , (, I the County and tbo distiietpf the Trent is very henitW: the 

On the North, Lincoln*?*** » bounded the Hum- J^ 0B th# mM . |s ir**y •afabrimts, a«d numbers flock to it 

ber, which separate* it from j ^rkshu'*; the G#miu Ooean ever _ Earner j„ s^rch Of health and relaxation. 
and an arm of the Sep, tfriledtbe w£asA, honrit on the There are two range* of very high fend running through 



iblong. It i* iettmrrovinceot uanteroury, me tnocese ot; Wolds ; the Western rung*, ou which' stands the County 
Lincoln, and m the Midland Circuit. iTowo, is called the Cliff: more westward: sfift it a fine ex 

It comprises nearly two hundred square miles, or nearly , tent of rich pagture> *i ( * g w hioh the Trent nesses, 
nineteen hundred thousand acres. It is a man tune County,; Eastward of the ff'olds.lies also an extensive tract of fine 
ami is divided into three parts, namely, Lindsey, Resteven, ( feeding land, which is watered by overflowiag sprint** r tit 

nnil U.JIenrl ; » • . - e t a * • ° ' 


and Holland 

Lindsey is a very large d ivision of this County, occupying 
nearly one half of it, from the sea to Nottinghamshire, and 
from the Witkam to the Humber , extending about ^forty- 
five miles each way. On this tract the soils are greatly 
varied, and it is marked by many irregularities of surface, 
containing no fen land. 

Kestevem is another large district, also much diversified, 
but without fens. Although there is some low land, yet be¬ 
ing mostly enclosed and cultivated, it contains much rich 
pasture and arable land. 

Holland constitutes the South-east side of the C.maty : 
it is divided into Upper and Lower, and consists almost 
entirely of fens and marshes, some in a state of nature, 
others interspersed with numerous drains and canals, 
and, crossed by raised causeways, called Droves. Tli 
Lower Division is only preserved from constant inunda¬ 
tions by its mounds. The inhabitants are obliged to form 
reservoirs of rain water, as that of the tens is brackish. 
Most of the drains empty into the Welland, and the 
Wit ham. 

Among the still undrained fens 
bred, and astonishing quantities 


1 boring the substratum of clay, fine spring water gushes op, 

■ and in most places will rise ten feet above the surface, if 
confined in a tube : these cheap artificial springs are gene¬ 
ral, and many hundreds are continually running, contribut¬ 
ing greatly to the fertility and value of the land. 

The Fens form the most prominent feature of this County r 
where fully cultivated and completely drained their produce 
is incredible: but it is a subject of great regret, that no 
general system of drainage, including every district which 
can be made to communicate with these*, has yet been 
ellected : nothing short of one uniform and connected pins 
can be of full avail: and so many apparently rival interests 
are at stake, and so little real public spirit exists, notwith¬ 
standing that it is f. ) much boasted of, that such a universal 
plan is more to he wished for than hoped for. 

The soil of Lincolnshire is so various as to include ail sorts 
of land that are to be found in the whole kingdom, and its 
management varies accordingly. There is a very curious 
article of manure, said to be the richest' of any dressing 
hitherto discovered, namely, the Stickleback : we preadme 
that few of our readers need to have this object of Use juvenile 



the decoys. (See Guide, page __ ? . t __ 

other aquatic birds, are also procured; among them are, trict to another, men have made four shillings a day each 
Wild Geese, Grebes, God wits, Y\ liimluiUs, Coots, Runs, f,y ratdiing and selling them at a halfpenny a bushel, 
and Reeves: the Avocetta (whose bill bends upwards), ^ Rabbits have always been an article of great consideration 
Knotts, Dottrels, and numerous others. . llieso breed in the ; an( j attention in the light .soils of this County, and immense 
Fens in amazing number, obtaining their food in astonish-1 warrens are kept for the purpose of supplying London with 
ing quantities from the morasses, ponds, and streams. the skins : this was once as profitable a stock a* could be 1 

The soil of Axiiulme, another district ot this County, attended to; but latterly many warrens have keen laid down 
may be reckoned the fust in England, consisting ot black t() ()t | K>r | )ur|)0Sw . 

It is impossible to speak too highly of the Cottage system 
j of this County. Round Folkingham, and other places, 
when inclosnres took place, during the late war, by the Aett 
of Parliament, at least three acres of land were assigned to 
every cottage ; this, of course, includes a garden, and keep 
;for a cow : thus land, gardens, cows, and pigs, are within 

taenia Primn. The Saxons adopted the Roman name, and ; « ach ‘j 1 tk “ Ial !°" r,, .'R c,a « e ?- and 

called it Lincoln schyre. The Anglo-Saxons incorporated : benevolence only it is gratifying to the considerate breast to 
it into the Kingdom of Wessex. The Norman called itj*“ »• wmlortublo circumstances that class of people on 
Nicolshire, and divided it among his brother robbers. " hu 1 a ot ,0T L a8Se * de P ei,d - 


sandy loams, warp lands, brown sand, ami rich loams of a 
soapy and tenacious quality. 

Ancient IlrsTouY. 

The ancient inhabitants of this district were called Cori- 
tani: the Romans called the capital of it Lindum, or 
Lindecollina ; and included it in the Province of 


Climate, Soil, and Agriculture, ; Rivers and Canals. 

Lincolnshire being proverbially a County of Fens, has' 'Hie principal Rivers that rise in this County or pa** 
obtained a name for an unhealthy climate, which, however ■ through it arc, the Trent, Anckolme, Wellaml, Glen, uxf 
just it may have been in some parts in by-gone times, is. several smaller streams. 

now by no means applicable; for the causes of the cold, The Trent rises in Staffordshire, receives the Dun, and, 
damp, and aguish character, have been for many years de- joining the Ouse, falls into the Humber. It is navigable for 
dining: the progress of drainage, and a more complete cul- j canal boats from Gainsborough to its estuary, 
tivation, have gradually contributed to render the air more; The Ancholme rises near Market Rasen , and flowing 
dry and consequently more healthy. This remark may be northward by Gland/ord Bridge , is navigable to the 
made relative to all districts, whioh become more salubrious, j Humber. 
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The Welland rues in Northamptonshire, passes Market 
Deeping, enters the Fens, which it assists materially to 
drain, and meeting the Oleti, fails into the Foss-dyke Wash, 
Hast of Heston. 

The Witham only is properly a Lincolnshire river, its 
source is near South Witham : it proceeds by North 
Witham, Cottersworth, Easton Park, Great Poston, 
Little Poston, Bolton Park, Syston, Lincoln, and joins the 
Sea at Boston Deeps. Much of the present channel of this 
rim is an artificial cut, made for the purpose of carrying off 
the water of the Fens through or near which it runs. The 
mouth ef this river is the only inlet fit for the purpose of 
navigation, and here Boston , the port of the County, is 
situated. 

Caw a is.—' The Foss-dyke is an artificial trench about 
seven miles in extent, from the Great Marsh, near Lincoln, 
to the Trent, near Torksey , und is supposed to be nf-reniote 
antiquity. 

The Car Dyke is also a Canal of great antiquity; it 
passes through Avviand on its way to Witham. It eaters 
Lincolnshire at West Deeping, runs in a direct; line to the 
river Glen : it passes the Enu to the Little Ouse, and on to 
Billinghay, falling into the Witham at Hardney. This 
noble testimonial of the science and public spirit of early 
times, receives from the hills all the drainings and overflow' 
ing waters, which, but for this catch-water-drain, would 
inundate the Fens. 

A Canal goes from Lincoln, along the Witham, to 
Boston, at the termination of which is a large and curious 
sluice. 

There is another Canal from Grantham, that runs thirty- 
three miles to Nottingham, and falls into the Trent near 
Holme Pierrepoint. 

The Ancholme Cut is navigable from Bishop's Bridge 
to the Humber, at Ferraby Sluice. 

There are also Canals from Horn castle to the Witham 
at Dogdyke : from Louth to the IJumber: Caister Canal ! 
joins the Ancholme, in the parish of South Kelsey. The j 
Stamforth and Keadley Canal commences at the Dun and 
joins the Trent. 

City and Towns. 

The City of Lincoln is large and long, and consists of 
two principal streets, and some smaller ones branching off 
at right angles: the entrance from London is by the Nor¬ 
man Southgate, called the South Toll Bar. 

It is divided into two parts, called Above Hill, and Beloir 
Hill: the first is principally occupied by the gentry; the! 
second, by the merchants and ti ades. people. The gradual j 
ascent of the houses erected on the declivity of the h.ll, as. 
crowned by the magnificent Cathedral, forms a very stiiking j 
picture. 1 

The Cathedral, or Minster as it is usually termed, Hj 
justly the pride and glory of Lincoln. Having attracted j 
the attention of the traveller from twenty miles distance, on | 
Ilia nearer approach, it excites his wonder by its extent, 
charms him by its elegance, and delights him by its sym¬ 
metry. Its just proportions, the harmony of its parts, and 
the extreme lightness of the edifice, considered as a whole, 
impress the spectator jwith the idea of one of ttie most 
elegant pointed gothic* structures that the entire kingdom 
can show. 

The original church,built by Jlemigiiis in 1086, was burnt 
down ia 1124: it was rebuilt by. Bishop Alexander, with an 
arched stone-roof, for the prevention of lire in future. 
Hugh, Bishop of Lincoln, in the time of Henry II., greatly 
enlarged it. 


[June 129, 

The height of the two western towers is one hundred and 
eighty feet; the great tower in the centre of the church, 
from the top of the pinnacle to the ground, is three hundred 
feet; its width fifty-three feet. The exterior length of the 
church, with its buttresses, is five hundred and,twenty-four 
feet; width of the western front, one hundred and seventy- 
four feet; exterior length of the great transept, two hundred 
and fifty feet: the height of the vaulting of the nave is 
eighty feet. Great Tom of Lincoln is the largest Bell in 
England. It weighs 9894 pounds, is twenty-one feet in 
circumference, and measures lour hundred and twenty-four 
gallons, ale measure. 

Few places exhibit so many ancient remains as Lincoln r 
Saxon arches, Norman arches, pointed Gothic arches; 
antique doorways, turrets, ancient walls, mulJioned windows, 
and other fragments of dilapidated buildings, meet the eye 
in every part of the city, even as forming parts of Baras and 
Stables. 

Anc ASTc.K is supposed to liave been a Roman village, 
called by them Crocolana: Horsley calls it Causenntr : at 
the south end arc the remains of a castle, encompassed by a 
ditch and a rampart. 

Boston is a considerable market-town, situated 116 
miles from Loixhm, built on both sides the Witham, not far 
from its influx into the sea, and therefore it enjoys a good 
trade; but its harbour only admits vessels of light draft of 
water. Its name is an abbreviation of Botolph's Town, 
from a Saxon of that name who founded a monastery 
here. 

This town vfas incorporated by Henry Fill. Elizabeth 
gave the Corporation a Court of Admiralty over alt the 
adjoining sea-coasts. The neighbouring fens are ia some 
places fifty miles broad. 

I Ioi.iikacti is a market-town, seven miles east of Spal¬ 
ding : it is a place of great antiquity, and has a fine Church, 
consisting of a Nave, Chancel, Aisles, Porch, and square 
Tower, surmounted with an octangular ornamented spire, 
each angle charged with crockets, the windows with ca¬ 
nopies, &c. 

Cnovi.ANii is a market-town of great antiquity: it has a 
very curious triangular bridge, connecting the four streets, 
which otherwise would be separated by water-courses: it is 
also famous for its Abbey, founded by Ethclbald in 716, 
dedicated to Sr. Guthlac and St. Bartholomew ; the first of 
these saints was a pious hermit living here. In 870 the 
Hanes burnt the monastery and murdered its inmates. It 
wa* several times burnt and rebuilt. The venerable remains 
<>t this once-celebrated Abh»y aie extremely magnificent. 

t i a a nt il a m is a borough and market-tow n on the 
11 ithani, on the ancient Roman road called Ermine-Street, 
and is supposed to have been a strong Roman station. A 
navigable canal passes from ties town to Nottingham, where 
it joins the Trent, and thence runs to Crawford in Derby¬ 
shire. 

(i UNsnouorc.H is a considerable market-town*, 150 
miles from London, on the Trent. The Olu Hall, com¬ 
monly called the Palace, is a singularly-planned edifice ; 
it forms three sides of a quadrangle, being open to the south : 
in the arches within the nave are niches, with figures of 
kings and warriors: the highest tower is seventy-eight feet 
high ; the whole building is about six hundred feet square; 
it was once moated round : it is said to have been the palace 
of John of Gaunt. The Trent is navigable for vessels of one 
hundred and fifty tons burden. 

Grimsby is a borough, a market aud a sca-port town, 
170 miles from I/mdon, which fonnerly enjoyed a consi¬ 
derable share of foreign commerce, and was distinguished 
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f* its inland trade. In the reign of Edward II., it fur* 
niahed eleren ships, and one hundred and seventy mariners, 
to assist at the siege of Calais. It is one of the most ancient 
boroughs in the kingdom, having had a Mayor in the ign 
of John, and sent two members to Parliament in tine 2.3 rd of 
Edward I., which is the earliest period of cities and boroughs 
sending representatives. 

In the vicinity of thk town are several of those extraor¬ 
dinary fountains called Blow-wells, the water of which rises 
even with the surface, and sometimes even overflows: they 
are vulgarly supposed to be fathomless, but this is anj 
erroneous opinion. I 

Horncastle is an ancient, large, well-built market-! 
town, 136 miles from London, on the banks of the Bane,'' 
thence called by the Romans Banovallum. The Bane was ] 
made navigable to the Wit ham in 1792. Tanning is the 
principal branch of trade carried on here. 

About two mites from Horncastle stands Scrivelsby Hall, 
anciently belonging to the Marmioos, from whom, by mar¬ 
riage, it came through the Ludiows into the family of the 
Dy mocks, its present holders. ■ 

This Manor is held by barony and grand sergeant ry, by ! 
this service, that at the coronation of a British Monarch, 
the then Lord, or, if he be not able, some person in his, 
name, shall come, “ well-armed for war, upon a good war- ! 
horse, into the presence of Our Lord the King; and ehail 
then and there cause it to be proclaimed, that if any one 
shall say, that Our Lord the King has no right to his crown 
and kingdom, he will be ready and prepared to defend, with 
his body, the Right of the King and kingdom against him, 
and all others whatsoever.” 

Louth is 150 miles from London: it is a large, well- 
built town, and has been much improved : it is one of the 
gayest towns in Lincolnshire, with its Assemblies, Concerts, 
Billiard-room?, Card-rooms, News-rooms, Subscription Li¬ 
braries, &c.; there is also a Literary Society, which is very 
well supported. 

A Canal passes from Louth to the Humber, which it joins 
at Tetncy Lock, 

The Common Seal of this Town would indicate that edu. 
cation was here set great store by in early times : it represents 
a pedagogue flagellating the posteriors of a suppliant youth, 
the other scholars are seeu at their forms : the motto, “ Qvi 
PAiiciTViRfiEODiTFiT.lv. 1552.’’—“He that spnreth 
the rod, hateth his child.” 

Stamford, 89 miles from London, is an ancient borough 
and market-town, large and well built, situated on the 
Welland, on the borders of Northamptonshire and Rutland¬ 
shire. It was fortified by Edward the Elder against the 
Danes, and held by Stephen in his contest with the Emperor 
Maud. There the Barons met to concert measures against; 
John: it was then a large place, having fouiteen parish 1 
churches ; but it suffered so severely in the wars of the Two' 
Roses, that by order of Edward VI. they were reduced to 
sewn, and Subsequently to five. The Welland is navigable' 
to this town for barges. The principal trade is in rnalt, coal, 
and freestone. « 

The Mayor la the King’s Lord-Lieutenant, a/id immedi¬ 
ately under his Majesty’s command, and is to he esteemed,, 
within the liberty and jurisdiction of the Town, “ the second 
man in the Kingdom the grant of these privileges con¬ 
cludes thus, “ Ut ah antiquo usu fuerunt” —“As of 
ancient time they had bceu accustomed.” Ro that this 
Charter, granted in 1461, appeals to have been only a con¬ 
firmation of privileges still more ancient, and not a grant of 
new ones. In this town subsists the custom of Borough 
English, by which the younger sons inherit the lands and 


tenements of a father dying intestate, to the exclusion of the 
eldest. It is said that this was because the eldest was 
always provided for by beiog taken as a retainer into the 
service of the monarch. ' 

POPULATION OF LlNCOL NSHIRE. 

Males. Females. Total. 

158,717 .... 158,527 .7*.7 317,244 


Of which the following shows the larger numbers. 



Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Lincoln, City 

Grantham,Borough, with tho 

5,644 .. 

6,199 .. 

11,843 

Soke.- .. 

5,216 .. 

5,564 .. 

10,780 

Elloe, Wapentake... 

15,193 .». 

14,121 .. 

29,314 

Kirton, Wapentake 

7,469 .. 

7,308 .. 

14,777 

Boston, Borough 

5,094 .. 

6,146 .. 

11,240 

Bolingbroko, Soke... 

Bradley - Havorstoe, Wa- 

5,729 .. 

5,590 .. 

11,259 

pentake. 

5,953 .. 

5,966 .. 

11,919 

Calcewurth, Hundred 

5,118 .. 

5,148 .. 

10,266 

Coiringliam, Wapentake 

6,465 .. 

6,719 .. 

13,183 

Louth Kske, Hundred .. 

6,904 .. 

7,12.3 .. 

14,027 

Manley, Wapentake 

11,511 .. 

11,516 .. 

2.3,037 

Yarborough, Wapentake 

9,660 .. 

9,819 .. 

19,497 


Representation or Lincolnshire. 

For the two Divisions of the County. 

Members. 


Lindsey ( Lincoln) . 2 

Kesteven and Holland (Sleaford) . 2 

City and Boroughs. 

Lincoln. 2 

G i oat Grimsby. 1 

Horton . 2 

Grantham. 2 

Stamford . 2 


13 

By the Reform Bill, Great Grimsby (voters 300) lost one 
Member. 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE HISTORICAL CHA¬ 
RACTER OF JOAN OF ARC. 

(See the Guide to Knowledge , page 58.) 

In Politics, and in History, which contains records of 
political events, the difference between the opinions of oppo¬ 
site parties on the same subject is so diametrically contrary, 
that an unbiassed spectator or reader, if such a being 
exist, cannot lecognise the same fact or the same character 
under representations so energetically dissimilar. 

This observation is strikingly correct in regard to that re¬ 
markable historical character, Joan of Arc, the Maid or 
Orleans, whose conduct and success at a most perilous 
juncture of the French Annals, produced such incredible 
results, turning the uninterrupted tide of success of one party 
first into utter dismay, and then into total defeat, and rais¬ 
ing the standard of the desponding host in unwonted suc¬ 
cess and unprecedented triumph. Her true character was 
viewed by the conflicting nations in such a contrary manner, 
that, as on the one hand, she was regarded as little, if any¬ 
thing, inferior to an Angel, her mission was represented as 
divine, her character as supernatural, her condgct as the 
diiect inspiration of Heaven, her miraculous success as the 
immediate result of celestial agency; so, by her dismayed oppo- 
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nents, every opithet of detestation and horror was lavislied on 
tHat mysterious being, whose principal, or perhaps whose only 
fault was, lief successful resistance to their arms. And both 
Poetry mid the Drama were enlisted by the conflicting na¬ 
tion* to blazon forth in the exaggerations of fiction those 
opinions which history or tradition haodod down as facts. 
Times of national distress, of war, of civil war especially. 


One, we readily abselve Jeanne d’Akc; wc equally dis* > 
believe all her supernatural communications with aa&qk, 
and informations derived from above; and however they 
may emblazon the fictions of the drama, we must diemi^ 
them from the page of history. 

Nevertheless Jeanne o’Aac was a remarkable person. _ 
To France a fortunate tool for State policy to work with :' 
call out virtues and vices, in degrees which under ordinary, to England a scourge for foolish superstition, or wicked dis- 
occasions are thought incredible. Human nature seems to {sensian: an occasion of panic without cause, in the judgment 

of reason and common sense ; but gf .angry debate and con¬ 
tradictory opinion where statesman-like jealousy was not 
checked by more truly statesman-like forbearance and mag' 
nanimity. 


be almost changed by circumstances: these render the fee¬ 
ble bold, and the bold ferocious; or they undermine the 
confidence of the courageous, and the valiaut sink into utter 
desj Kindcncy. 

The Civil Wars in England in the seventeenth century,! What Jeanne undertook she performed,_not a little 

furnished not a few instances of Ladies defending towns, or | aided by the very boldness of the undertaking; an ordinary 
castles, or mansions, in the absence of their husbands. Some j mind would not have conceived the purpose, nor employed 
of them received public honours for their prowess; while: the means, nor have realized the events. But Jeanne was 
the fortitude of others was rewarded by success only. | no ordinary mind, she was a heroiue : and had not the in- 

It is | nuliable that this disposition advanced by prog res-! trepidity of her mind, the decision of her character, and the 
hive deg.ces; and that these heroines, after being inured to fervour of her patriotism, influenced her conduct and sup- 
tlic din of arms ami its feats, in the persons of their bro- j ported her exertions, no prompting, no tutoring, no artificial 
titers, or husbands, or fathers, acquired at length a habit of! means employed by state-craft, could have raised her to that 
h iidihooil, of which at first neither themselves nor any others j Novation of enthusiastic ardour which incited her to at- 
thought them capable. ! tempt, and enabled her to perform, feats of arms at which 

The rills am! tournaments of the days of chivalry had tin- 1 tlio m«3t prudent would hesitate, and the boldest would 
dunbiedly a tendency to familiarize the female sex to the pause. 

ciicimistauccx ami accidents of war; and those who coin- From the following account of her early life we learn 
luanded heights to endure for their sakes the penis and dan- those particulars which would naturally prepare an ardent 
gets which constitute the basis of romance, were not far mind for exertions beyond and above the natural timidity of 
from being themselves ready to share the dangers by some- the female character f— 

thing more titan distant sympathy. J ea n ne d’Auo was born at Domremy, a hamlet which. 

Various passion* contributed to rouse the fair to aims; from that circumstance, was aftmvaids called Domremy-la- 
patriutism, ambition, emulation, jealousy, love, revenge, Pucolle, in the parish of Greux, and diocese of Toul, near 
anger, and hatred. The tutorage, they bestowed on their and above the town of Vaucouleurs, both skirting the river 
suns was incessant praise of valour j they took a pride in Meuse ; though in Barrese, and on the frontiers of Lorrain, it 
their exploits; and although all might not equal the heroic belonged to France, and the inhabitants were loyal, nofcwith- 
liimm s> of the Spartan matron, w ho, giving his shield to her standing many neighbouring hamlets favoured the English 
non lud him return “ either with it" (as thy tiopliy), “ or on , and Burgundian cause. 

it ” (as thy hies); yet many might choose to express them- t It appears from the strict inquiries made in 1429 by 
selves iii the language of «rdnur to those lesorting to the order of Charles VI 1. that she was the daughter of Jaques 
field of honour, and bid them “ win their spurs, before they j arid Isabel d‘Arc, an honest industrious pair, who worked 
woio them.” I sufficient land and cattle to employ and subsist a family of 

We learn fiom Ily liter s Fo dora, Vol. ix. p. 911, that at 1 three sons and two daughters, 
the Siege of Sons, in 1429, there were “ many worthy All Joan’s learning and education consisted in the pater- 
litdu's and gentilwomen, bnthe Frcnche and Englishe, of!noster, the angelic salutation, the apostle’s creed, and to 
the whiche, many of them begomie tlu: faitz of urines handle the distaff; however, to these very limited attain¬ 
ing time agouti, hut of laying at seges, now they bogytme | ments, she of herself superadded some of a. different kind, 
brat.” which proved eminently useful in the subsequent climax of 

In ourown days we have seen the famous Avgustina Sur- | her life. 
ragossma defend her gun, when the men belonging to it Passing the first years of that life in tending cattle and 
abandoned their ground before the enemy; and hundred* of other rustic avocations, there was at intervals ample leisure 
Spanish women, of all ages and of every rank, fell in that! not only for solitary meditation, but also for rustic atnuse- 
cuntesi from whit li sbi; derives her name. ' ments; in these iast, the natural bias of inclination displays 

These instances contuhuiu to abate the idea of the mira-; itself earlier, and more decidedly, than in any other pursuits, 
culous in the case of Jo is of Auc, whom we may look because they are the first employments of free will, the first 
upon as one of those lietnines which occur lrmi time to enjoyments of liberty. 

time, that the remembrance of them may not be obliterated;; Joan exercised herself either in gunning races with her 
yet at distant intervals, that nature may not bo too often ; companions, or in skirmishing with imitative lances, after the 
offended at a change which she suffers with reluctance,! manner of skilful knights; armed with long poles or sticks, 
while she regrets as well the extraordinary occasion as the sho maintained lance-shocks so rough, that bystanders 
violent metamorphosis. j were both astonished and pleased to see her at the exer- 

'1 he fascination of public report, and the sway of general t cise; at times she tilted against trees, at times inountiug 
persuasion over the mind, are often blindly adopted in spile; the horses she took to graze, sat them as well as the best 
of better knowledge. Our own days have seen the most in- j cavalier. 

credible, tales reported and propagated with tin- rapidity ot j She was not yet thirteen, A.J». 1422, when Charles VI. 
lightning, and the most absurd falsities obtain belief. died; the troubles that agitated all France, becoming a 

From all magic and sorcery, and dealings with the Evil [ common topic of discourse tram the castle to the cot, reached 
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hevnatica village, where, we may suppose, from its remote there shall be made a solemn sermon bya venerable Doctor 
situation, simplicity of manners fostered that romantic ar- in Theology; to wit, in the place in which the said Maid 
dour, which glowing with her growth, and strengthening waacrueliy and horribly bisnsit and suffocated.” 
with her strength, afterward* surmounted all the .tnpedi- Here, tlren, are three distinct opinions for tho reader's 
\ menu with which her tapihfe drlgjn had gtirrouffided her. choice;— 

V We shall now give tM^pinion of hemational enemies as 1. That Joan of Anc was a supernatural character, dele¬ 
te that character from ^hich they had Suffered so severely, i gated by Heaven for purposes favourable to France. 

Her accusers declared her to be, “ A sorceress, conjuror, j 2, That she was a being pre-eminently atrocious, acting 
false prophetess, a worshipper of demons, a conspirator, full j in concert with Satanic power. 

of and wholly devoted to tnagio, savouring ill of the Catholic j >'). That she was a patriot, devoted to the welfare of her 
faith, sacrilegious, idolatrous, apostate to the faith, bias- ! native land, of grent mental energy ami endowments, and a 
phoning the name of God and his saints, scandalous, sedi- fit instrument whereby State policy might t-ffe, lually work 
tious, troubling and preventing peace, provoking to war, on the enthusiasm of her countrymen, in inciting them to 
cruel, desiring the effusion of human blood, inciting to shed it, deeds of daring valour, and, by acting on the superstitious 
having entirely abandoned and cast off the modestyand de- fears of their enemies, exorcise their bravery, paralyze their 
ceney of the feminine sex, taken the habiliments of military exertions, and neutralize their success. 


men without any shame or confusion, forsaken and despised 
the law of God and of nature, and the ecclesiastical disci¬ 


pline before God and man, seducing the princes and the ROGER BACON.—A»D. 1214. 

people, hat ing consented that they should adore her, and —— 

kiss her hands and her garments, to the great contempt and Iff times of grent ignorance, every on« whose knowledge 
injuiy of the honour arid worship due to God ; they, there- far surpasses that of the generality, is of Course regarded ns 
fore, demand that she be declared heretic, or at least greatly having connexion with the infernal powers: for, unable 
suspected of heresy, and legally punished according to the to comprehend the methods employed either in the attain - 
divine and ruimuical institutes.” ■ meat of science, or to detect the means which produce 

Tor this she was condemned and executed by hef%ng1ish' sinking, unexpected, and oxtrnmdinary effects, the vulgar 
ad versa lies, into whose hands, unfortunately for the national: mind flies to Ait Magic as an easy solution of iucoinpreheu- 
characler, she had fallen ; but her condemnation was after- i sible acquirements and unintelligible experiments ; or rather, 
watdsanuulled : as witness the following solemn testimonial,'of acquirements not comprehended, and expeiiments not 
which embodies (lie opinion of her countrymen as to the!understood. 

character and conduct of one from whose exertions they! Of these, certainly, Roger Bacon belongs to the highest 
had detived such great advantages:— ! class : and although his powerful mind was not proof against 

“ By authority of the Holy Apostolical See, we, John, i the witcheries of Alchemy, the fascinations of Astrology, the 
Reterend Father in God, Archbishop of Rhuims, and Wil-! enchantments of divination and prognostication, the seductive 
liam. Reverend Father in God, Bishop of Patis, and j search alter the transmutation of metals, or the elixir ot 
Richard, by the grace of God, Bishop of (.'oufanecs, and t gold for the indefinite pi elongation of human life, yet it Is 
John Brehal, Doctor in Theology, of the Order of Friars > rather to be wondered at that lie wasted so little of his time 
Treachers, Inquisitor of Heresy arid Idolatry, in the king- and attention oil these delusive subjects, than that he should 
dom of France, Judges delegated and oidaincd by Our! pursue them at all. 

Holy Father, at this tune Pope. This extraordinary character was born at Ilchester, A. P. 

“ We, being at our High Tribunal, having always God . 1214, and studied at Oxford, where a high Towfer (shown 
before otir eves, by a definitive sentence, given and uttered ! in the Engraving in (induced in this article) was standing 
in our judicial scat and high tribunal, we, before-men- I within these few yeats, called lloo Kit B.t con’s Tow Bit, or 
tioned, do utter, pronounce, decree, and declare, that the! S renv, and which was supposed to have been_ the seat of 
said process, full of frauds, cavils, corruptions, nnd wholly his experiments. He prosecuted his studies with so mucli 
repugnant to justice and equity, containing manifest errors ardour and success, that he sained the esteem and patronago 
and abuses, likewise the aforesaid abjuration, and ali the of the greatest men in that University, 
falsa and iniquitous executions that have proceeded from, Having spent some years there in the study of languages, 
and followed it, ought to be abrogated, annulled, torn, and logic, and other branches of philosophy, he went to Paris, 
destroyed. [ according to the custom of those times ; as there the greatest 

“And moreover, inasmuch as justice and reason per- jscholats in Europe resided, studied, and taught: and where 
stiade and command us, we abrogate, dissever, disannul, i ho received the greatest attention and encouragement from 
and discharge them from all force, power, value, and virtue, his countrymen, many of whom lived there. Among them 
“ And ja-e do sentence and declare the said Joan (whom was Robert Grouthead, or, a* the Frenc.fi called bin 
•God deliver), her brothers and relations, actors and nppel- jGrosstesto, afterwards Bishop of Lincoln, who became his 
lant3, never to have contracted or incurred any spot or stain great and most efficient patron and singular good friend, 
of infamy; but by reason and occasion of demises. to be While he possessed such advantages, he endeavoured to 


innocent, inculpable, and exempt from the crime and sin!improve t ' leui " ,lh the niost indefatigable and eager appn- 
’tvhicb falsely they imputed to the said Maid. jca'iuti, not confining his attention to any particular branch 

“ Fuithermore, w« enjoin public and solemn notice and 1 of literature, but endeavouring to embrace the sciences in 
execution of our said sentence, to be done immediately and . general, not slightly or superficially, but fully, perfectly, and 
without delay, in this town and city of Rouen, in two places, • thoroughly. * 

that is tossy, one this day, in the Square and Burying-! lie returned to Oxford in 1240, and entered into the 
ground of St, Out'a, at which place a general precession ! Franciscan order of Monks in that city, in order that he 
shall be made, and a solemn sermon by a venerable Doctor! might prosecute his studies with perfect tranquillity. He 
in Theology;' and the other at the Old Market Place, where! speedily distinguished himself by his attainments, and was 
tho general procession Shall go to-Morrow morning, and j regarded by his learned contemporaries as one of the ablest 
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and most indefatigable inquirer* after knowledge that the 
world bad ever produced. 

In order to obtain information at the fountain head, in¬ 
stead of subjecting himself to be led astray by imperfect 
translations, lie made himself a perfect master of Greek, 
then a most rare acquisition. Not contented with this, he 
applied himself to the study of nature and nature’s laws, and 
engaged in a course of laborious, expensive, and well-con¬ 
ducted experiments, as the only means of arriving at cer¬ 
tainty, and of making useful discoveries. 

By the generosity of his friends and patrons, he was 
enabled to expend on his various experiments in tire course 
of twenty years, no less a sum than two thousand pounds, 
which, if the alteration of the standard of the coin, and the 
relative value of money in our days, are taken into calcula¬ 
tion, is fully equal to thirty thousand pounds of the present 
monetary system. This was a stupendous sum to be so 
expended: but, probably, no equal sum so disbursed ever 
was of greater benefit to mankind : his useful and surprising 
discoveries in Astronomy, Physics, Optics, Mechanics, Che¬ 
mistry, Geometry, and other Sciences, were no doubt greater 
in number and importance than have ever been made by any 
other individual. 

But the discoveries of Friar Bacon cannot be limited to 
a few lines: whatever he was as an Astronomer, a Natural 
Philosopher,** theoretical Optician, a Mechanist, a Student 
of Chemistry, or a proficient in the Exact Sciences, his 
character as a Max, as a Human Being, was the most 
imporfhnt, the raoet interesting. 

We shall, therefore, conclude this part of the subject by 
noticing l»i* discovery of the composition apd, effects of 
Gunpowder, find .bis concealment of that dh-ayery, no 
doubt. frOm motives of humanity, foreseeing the dreadful 
results which) he feared would accrue to the human race if 
itamode of fabrioation.sM|e explained. 

in hit works, he first describes the effects of the explosion 
of Gunpowder: but as.this would not have been fully 
sufficient to appropriate th» discovery to himself, andNsnight 
have bwt jogwded by his future render* as mere rbpdo- 


montade, he gives, with pardonable vanity, so dear a 
direction for making the article, but so enveloped-ia mystery, 
that while it certified him as the inventor, it completely 
hindered any fatal results from its being put wtepmcttfcs. 

. In describing-the effect# produced by tbfa chemical com¬ 
position/he tays, “ Sounds like thunder and flasket of light 
may be seen in the air, and even with greater honor than 
those which are made by nature.: for'a email substance, 
properly prepared, about the size of a man's, thumb, makes a 
horrible noise, and produces a dreadful flash; and by this 
a city or an army may be destroyed in several different 
ways.” ' 

But, in order to prove his right to this'discovery, should 
other* ever happen on the same results,,be specifies unintel¬ 
ligibly the ingredients of Which .this dreadful thundering 
and flashing composition is made“ You may make this 
thunder and coruscation, of Saltpetre, Sulphur, and Luru 
mope cantc&re, if you! understand, the art of coiraouading 
them.” (We need not say that, he wrote in. Latin.) These 
incoherent unmeaning words, Luru tpbpe cattufire/wtre the 
stumbling-block of all his readers ana commentator*; and 
It was not until alter the same discovery had been made 
by Berchtboldt Schwarts, a. century later, that the .above 
words were ascertained to to .an anagram of the expression, 
“ Carbonun puluere,” — “ the Powder of Charcoal 
these three substances being the component parts of Gun - 
powder. „ Thus, wltile. he appropriated to himself the dis¬ 
covery, he completely obviated the dreadful effects which be 
supposed would result from its being made known. 

We shall - close this part of the Memoir of Rogev Bacon 
by proposing for the reader's consideration * solution of this 
questions - 

“ Whether mankind owe* more praise to that eminent 
character on account of hit astonishing discoverie* j—-or, 
m account of hit concealing,from motives of humanity, 
the most astonishing discovery ever made by mankind 1 ” 

tea**: Prim* ***** 
Miua, lenten, wi Hue*, BeM-eeut/rhttotr*** 
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Principal 'low,,-*. 

Leicester, ihtt county town, 9<i miles fiom London, is 
also the largest, best built, and niobt populous town in the 
province; and as to its traditional antiquity, its foundation 
goes far back into the ages of romance and fable : King Leir, 
from whom it may he supposed to derive one of its ancient 
names ( Leir-caester ), i» said to have reigned eight bundled 
and fifty years before the e. mmon era: his history, and that 


LEICESTERSHIRE. 

Gun i:it \i. Dusciu ?tioh and Historv. 

Tuts County is included in the Province of Canterbury 
ami Diocc-e of Lincoln, is an inland County, and in the 
Midland Ciieuit. 

On the North it is bounded by Deibyslure and Notting- 
hamshiie; on the East by l.incolii-ihiic and Rutlandshire; 

<n the South by N'oi thamptomdiiic ; and i,n the West by ! "f his daughters, General, Regale, and Cordelfe, form the 
Waiwichshire and Derbyshire. i gioundw.nk of one of ShaKspeaie’s most celebrated dramas. 

It must lie regarded as an iigricultuial County, not having ' It ccitainly was huiit long lx f.re the arrival of the 
any vety prominent maimfuctim s, except of Stocking,, of Romans: the piiueip-1 variations ul its name appeal to have 
which aiticle great quantities are iiiluicuted. I bum Carr- Liir, or Carr- /,< rimi, Lt if-t’iicWfT, Liye Ces~ 

Its greatest length, from the south of Luttriworth t<< the Lroyoiu, I.i _</< o-ut-lor, l.alruilrc, Legcr-ccaster, and 

mu th pait of the Vale of Belvnir, is about faty-livo miles ;, heS-sUr. Camdm allinns that the Romans also named it 
and its greatest bieadth, fiom Netherneal in the West i fRuhv. 

Wymondliam or Easton Magna in the East, i, upwardj of, owiileis state that tin re ’.veto anciently in Britain 

forty tulles. It contains about 8:<i Mjuiiie miles, and twenty-,' L),miens, under the coiiind of three Arcli- 

/eJ'J.OOO acres : the number of persons to a squaie mile is 1 I lameii-, w nit, weie loi ated in twenty-eight cities. 

‘did. '■ 'I lose fu-ei<lo!al di,tiii-tn, it is said, v ere on the intro- 

This County UKes its name from its ptincinal ti.ivu, de- 1 dnetiou ol Cluistianiiy, cun.-! it u I i d into Bishops* Sees; and 
lived from the Saxon I.eirccsferschyrc, fhe Shut: of th< '• Ninniii--, the Monk of Bangor, wlm wn to in the Seventh 
t Vis th: on the Lmr,’ which was the ancient name of the 1 'enfuiy, [;;ii'r a paiticul.ir account ol these cities, one of 


I u !,i< li o ,<. Ci or- f.rriiui. 

Eioin the v .oimis remain''< f Roman Antiquities di=co« 
veied lii'U*, then; can be no ib ubt et it.; having been a 
< .m-,idei.ibl“ Motion, a; is a! o pieved by a miUinrc , or an¬ 
cient mde-Mone, ieel,oiling the measiiri'iiunt of tlo* road 
i'lein this town , tos-late.l pavement-also, and (lie founda¬ 
tions of huge building.', base frequently been (lb-coveled. 
j The house* of this town ate piin< ipally disposed in tliree 
Ipaiallel stiects, intci-eTtcd byM-viial .small one*; at the 
healthy bogs in this county, the climate geneially is mild j '*t the Noimau ( onqu n st then* ueiv six churches; in 
and tempo)ate : the higlu sL spots in flic comity aie seme ot i | --M thcie wcic nine chun lies : at present there are only 
1 1 ic peaks in Cliairiwood Forest; their elevation is not m.uej thcie. aie scveial chapels lor iliflercnt (lenoininalioiis qjf 
than nine hundred fuel above the lev. i .f tin* sea, yet they , Di*-enlers; uiidei whe li title we presume we must include 
have a "cry wild appcaiancc, prnj.cting ubiiiplly from tin ] <'i<u.d in 1 HijS for the society.) i " Episcopalian 

seif,ice of the ground. j 7m/'/u 


liver Soar. 

I'u vious to the Roman Invasion, this juovince was inha¬ 
bited by Ibe Ciiiit.ini : under the Ronian.- it was included 
in the distiiet called by them Flavin (hesnn>*iii,is. 

Fuder the Saxon Ileptaichy it I.nmed part if the. Mercian 
Kingdom. 

Son., Ot.nr.iTr, At.tucc i.tc nr. Arc. 

As there are neither lofty mountains nor maishy and tin- 


There is also a Free School of great antiquity, a Green 


') lie Soil of the district is divided into Clay Loam, 

S,u.dy and Gravelly Loam,—and Meadow Soil, a compost f oat Selin >), St, Mary s Sell >oI, St, Mmtiu *t School, and 
of IVat, the residuum of draining* long ago clb'Clcd, and . ntl.cis. An Infiinnuy was built in 1<7I ; an Asylum for 
tliu sediment [nought down flora the uplands by the livers | Imiigi nt Lunatics; a < ountv Jai., a I over Jail, a Market- 
and streams. ” | place, an K\< L.-.nge, and otlu-r puh.'ic. Institutions. 

The general appcaiancc is interesting and vat led ; the J I he ( mpoi.iliou ol /.'oc'./cr consists ot a Mayor, Re¬ 
fills and vales connect with easy slopes, neatly the whole | coida, Nic-mids, Laiull, tweet}-four Aldciiiicn, lorty- 
suilace being practicable and useful. |eight, (.ommm < oiiiie.ilieci’, a I own Mcrk, and other olii- 

Wlieat, Bariev, and Oats, arc grown to a con.-Mi.rnbb’ 
extent, and Beans in prodigious quantities; this has been 
from time immemorial, as may be judged bv this eircum* ( . 

.stance, that thcie ia a village in the County called II nr Ion -1 
in-l/to- lico //s'. 

'fhe Leicestershire breed.of cattle is tlie long-horned : to 
Mr. BakewcII of Dishley Farm, near Lougbboiniigh, ti.e 
Agiicultmc of the Kingdom is gieatiy iudebled foi the 
ast dishing improvements effected by him in this i('-;;■■<! : 
home idea may be filmed of the estimation of hu. slock 1>\ 
tliecirciijnstance of one of his Bulls selling for One Thousand 


r.ers: it- lieeinen me toll fin- in all Maikets and Fairs in 
Eiigi.uul. It s.'iids two Members to I‘ailiarnent, which 
priviiegi' coiiinietn <'<l -did Edward 1. The Town i» said to 
iv<* h.'cn built bit vears before, the Clnistian era: the 
W-iili wile built A. 1>. MM; the Abbey was founded 
lit.';; tho Cli ntor was granted 1-07 : the first Mayor 
w ,i. e.ho mi IifoS ; and l’ailiaments were held here in 1400, 
Mil, and I 1-’ 1. 

The <: ...iGirivr mul ■ winning of wool, and manufacturing it 


info 

lie 


* tocl.il 


■id itl.e.r hosiery articles, is the chief busi- 
Lvicvxtcr and its neighbourhood. The goods are 


1 itiineus. In fact, lie produced a nice, wlccli is called, by pattlv 1 n home ( unsimiption, partly for direct export. Jlic 
wav of distinction, the Dit.ur.KT Btu.t d. 'Cm.als which join the Trent to thu canal navigation of 

This brn*d, in addition to its other g«>«>d qualities, U kept F.ducsftr, have furnished the benefit oi eyiiiinunication to 
in rood condition with a smaller quantity of feed than auv this lowu to the greatest advantage, 

other of equal weight. ‘ ; Ashby-fle-la-touch is a small market town, pleasantly 

Th«» famous new Lcic^sbr breod of sbc*cp is ho* nli As, 1 hituutvd in Q. iVrtile vak 1 , on the* bordcis oi Derbyshire, on a 
broad, straight, and In in*- backed, P(juan» in tin? flank, shmU siimll liver called the (tilirisLan\ It conoists }>riucipaliy 
hotted, and iong-woolIfed * it is prized tor its gieat apt tudejni <nio Mrvct: w governed by a Confituble and two llead- 
to Jutteik in a short time, and lor the supcrioiitv of iu flobh. \ boroughs ; is lanuus for tfwd ale; has a considerable malt- 
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jng trade, and a well-supplied market on Saturdays, and 
four annual fain. 

Bclooir Castle , three miles north of Croxton Kyriell, 
has been the splendid seat of the Manners family for several 
generations. It came into the Manners family by the mar¬ 
riage of Eleanor, eldest sister of Lord Ros, who died without 
issue in 1.508. It is built in a most romantic manner 
on the abrupt elevation of a kind of natural cliff. This 
magnificent mansion is certainly situated on the site of a 
very ancient fortification. It has been repaired, or rather 
rebuilt, of late years, at a most enormous expense. 

Robert do Todenci, the first Norman lord, who died in 
1088, was in possession of fourscore lordships, many of 
which, by interrupted succession, continue to this day the 
property of the Duke of Rutland. 

Billesdon, 93 miles from Loudon, is a small market town, 
with a market on Fiidays. 

Ilallaton, 91 miles from London, is a small market 
town with a large handsome Church ; a Chaiity School 
was established here in 1707 by the benefaction of a lady: 
the Market is held on Thursdays. 

Hinckley is a considerable market town close to the 
borders of Warwickshire, from which it is separated by 
Roman Watling-street road. Several tcsselated pavements 
have been dug up here; ami a wall called the .liny Wall, is 
supposed to have, belonged to a temple of Janus. 

The Parish Church is supposed to date from the thir¬ 
teenth century ; there are several Chapels for Dissenters. 

The Civil (ioverninent is vested in a Mayor, Constables, 
and Head boroughs. The Market is held on Mondays. 

A larger quantity of Hose is supposed to have been made 
here than in any other town in England. 

Loughborough. 108 miles from London, may, from its 
extent and population, be regarded as the second town in 
the county. In the times of the Saxons it was a ival vil¬ 
lage. The church is a /loblc pile of building. There is a 
Free Grammar School, and a Charily School for 80 hoy a 
and 20 girls. There are several Dissenting Chapels. 

The principal manufactures are, hosiery, wool-combing, 
and frame-work-knitting, and the town has been greatly 
advautaged by the navigable canal which communicates 
with the Union Canal and the Soar Navigation. 

Dish/cy, which is a small village about two miles from 
Loughborough, lias been rendered celebrated in the annals 
of agricultural science by the successful experiments of Mr. 
Bakewell, (in the improving the breed of Horses, Cattle, and 
Sheep,) who devoted an active and industiious life to a 
laudable profession, which proved a source of great profit 
and pleasure to him: he died in 179.'). 

Lutterworth, N9 miles from London, is a market town, 
on the banks of the Swift. The principal luanulactinc is 
Cotton goods and Stockings: the Market is on Thursdays. 
The Church is a large handsome building. The pulpit is 
preserved with great and praiseworthy veneration in memory 
of the illustrious Wicki.ipfe, the day star of the Hi- for¬ 
mation, who was Rector of this place, and died here in 
1387 of a palsy which seized him at mass, at the moment 
of the elevation of the Host. 

He was buried here: but hisdoctiines having been ho¬ 
noured by the condemnation of the Council of Constance, 
his bones were taken from the grave after forty years inter¬ 
ment, and after being burnt, were thrown into the brook. 

Wickliffe was in Religion what Roger Bacon was] 
in Science; the great detector of those arts and glosses 
which the crafty barbarism of ages had heaped together to 
obscure the mind of man, and to hinder its perception and 
reception of TRUTH. 


Market Bosworth, 107 miles from London, a small town, 
pleasantly situated on an eminence. It had formerly a 
considerable market, as its name implies, but it is now 
greatly reduced. 

About three miles south-east from this town is a large 
plain, now enclosed, anciently called Rcdmore , but after¬ 
wards Busworth Field. Here was fought the famous battle 
between Richard 111. and the Earl of Richmond, afterwards 
Henry VII., in which the former lost the battle, his crown, 
and his life. 

The issue of this sanguinary engagement tended to unite 
j the two rival fami'ies of York and Lancaster, afterwards 
completed by marriage; those contentions had kept the 
nation in a continued succession of wars, hostilities, and 
peisonal hitter animosities, from the beginning of the teign 
>f Henry VI. to the decease of Richard III. 

Market llarbornugh , 83 miles from London, is a re¬ 
spectable, well-built town, situated on tlu north hank of 
the Wetland, at th< southern extremity if the county. 
This town has a strong claim to Roman antiquity; near it 
is a Roman encampment, and Roman masonry and potteiy 
have repeatedly been discovered in its vicinity. 

The market is on Tuesdays. The chapel is said to have 
been built by John of (Jaunt: there ate several Meeting- 
Houses. 

This town is a very great thoroughfare, as the mail-road 
from London to Leicester, Nottingham, Derby , Manches¬ 
ter, and other pair* of the kingdom, passes through it. 

Melton-Mowbray is a small well-built market-town, 
10/) miles from London, situated in a vale, on the banks of 
the little ri\er Eye. It lias a large handsome church. The 
poor are benefited by many cbatitable bequests: there is a 
large free school for girls. 

Mount-Sorrel is a small market-town situated in the 
parishes of Barrow and Rothlcy. Its original name, ac¬ 
cording to Camden, was Mount Soar lli/t, from its being 
built on a steep, craggy hill on the river Soar. 

Rivers and Cix.ii.s. 

II i v e its.—Leicestershire is well watered by Rivers, Brooks, 
and Rivulets. The principal one is the Soar, which lises be¬ 
tween Hinckley and Lutterworth, and passing by Leicester 
and Longlibotough, falls into the Tient near Saivley in Der¬ 
byshire : it has been rendered navigable from its junction 
with that River to several miles above Leicester. 

I The Swift rises 10 this county, and, passing by Lutter¬ 
worth, soon leaves it. and llows into Warwickshire. 

I The Avon divides the south-west part of the county from 
Nortliauqi'oii.-liiie. 

I 'Ihe IF- r> /. i l-is in the ernte-n paM > • I (Ills eoimtv, and, 
i on'-un" In Melton- Mo. i ay, tails into the Soar near Mnuut- 
So: ■ el. 

The Anker rises near the source of the Soar, anil running 
north-west near the confines of this county and Waiwick- 
shire, falls into the Avon. 

Besides these Rivers there are numerous Brooks and 
Rivulets, on whose banks, as well as on those of the Rivers, 
there are large breadths of meadow-laud of exuberant fer¬ 
tility. 

Canai.s. —The Ashby Canal is navigable from Ashby 
Wolds to the Coventry Canal; for nearly thirty miles it is 
without a single lock, being all on one continued level: 
reservoir of thirty-six acres lias been formed ori the Wolds ; 
being tilled by the winter rains and snows, it h gradually 
dealt out in summer. This canal, in alt its branches, is 
fifty miles in extent, with 252 feet fall in the whole. 

Leicester Navigation, near the line of the Soar, and 
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sometimes along its channel, passes from the county- 
town down the Soar Valley to the Trent, with a collateral 
branch to Loughborough, continued by Canal o r Railway 
over part of Charnwood Forest, to Cole Orton Colliery, 
and the Cloud Hills Lime-works. 

The Melton Canal, from the Leicester Soar Navigation, 
is carried along the valley of the Wreck to Melton-Maw- 
bray, and continued to Oakham : it is proposed to extend it 
to Stafford. 

Grantham Canal runs from the Trent along the Vale of 
Belvoir, to Grantham. This Canal is of great importance 
to that Vale, where the roads in winter are veiy bad, 

Tlie Union Canal joins the Soar Navigation near Leices- 
tir, passes Ayleston, Glen Parva, Wigston, Newton, llar- 
court, Wistow, and Saddnigton, whore tlieie is a Tunnel 
of forty chains; it then passes Poston, where is another 
Tunnel of lbrty-eiglit chains, with a branch to Market llai - 
borough: it then passes, over the Welland, by Mat stun, 
Trassil, llolhorp. East Farndon, and Oxcndon Magna, 
where there is another Tunnel of eighteen chains, and also 
a reservoir for the summit level, supplied by the Oxcndon 
Rmok. It then passes Kelmarsh, with a Tunnel of fmty- 
live chains; it finally joins the Fiver Not Navigation, 
which communicates with the Grand June turn Canal, 
completing a course of nearly fortv-four miles, fioin Lnces 
ter to Northampton, with 408 feet of lockage, and fmu 
Tunnels. 

The Oakham Canal commences at the Melton Naviga¬ 
tion near Melton, and joins the town of Oakham, after a 
course of fifteen miles. 

H rritr.SBN'i ation or J.rn estcrmiirf. 

Member* 

County— North Division, (Loughborough).. 2 

South Division, ( Leicester ). 2 

Town—Leicester. 2 

Totai (i 

Rom. a t t on L F. ic bst bus n i a r.. 

Male*. Female*. Total. 

Framlon, Hundred . 8,538 8Ji'V) .. 17,1!)/ 

Gartree, Hundred. 8,331 8,723 .. 17,059 

F,a*t Guscote, Hundred.... 9,843 9,427 .. 18,770 

West Gascote, Hundred.. 23,572 23,7-10 .. 47,312 

Guthlaxlnn, Hundred .... 11,251 11,340 .. 22,591 

Spaikeiihoe, Hundred .... 17,503 17,007 .. 35,170 

Leicester, Borough. 18,958 19,900 .. 38,90!) 

Total 97,550 99,447 197,003 


Opinion or the Orientals as to V. inf.— ‘ When 
Noah planted the first vine, and retired, Satan approached, 
and said, “ I will nourish you, charming plant! ” 

‘ lie quickly brought three animals, a Lamb, a Lion, and 
a Hog, and killed them one after the other near the vine. 

‘ The virtue of the blood of these animals penetrated it, 
and is still manifest in its growth. 

‘ When a man diinks one goblet of wine, he is then agree¬ 
able. gentle, and friendly ; that is the nature of the Lamb. 

When he drinks two he is as a Lion, and says, “ Who 
, like ip? ’’ he then talks of stupendous thing*. 

‘ When he drinks more, his senses forsake him, and at 
length he wallow# in the mire. 

* Need it be said that he then resembles the Hog V 


THE CINQUE PORTS. 

As these towns are' chiefly in Kent, they are described 
here, as most properly appertaining to the description of that 
County.* 

This expression, literally “ Thk Fivk HAtinoras," is a 
name bestowed collectively on the following Ports, namely, 
Hastings, Sandwich, Dover, Romney; and Hythe (of these 
the last four are in Kent). These five towns were foimcrly 
of the greatest importance among those which lie opposite 
to the roast oi France ; for at a distant period their depth 
of water was certainly much greater than it now is, and as 
the Navy then consisted of ships of far less burden than those 
now built, they possessed a value Vhich lias long since de¬ 
parted. Jii/c and 1 Vine.lii hen were subsequently added, 
but the appellation remained unaltered. 

The ucec-sity of pi ilecting these shores from foreign in.-a - 
sion was acknowledged in early times, and the best and most 
efficacious method was soon found to he our maritime supe¬ 
riority. 

Tim establishment of regular military stations on the 
coast of Kent may he traced a* far hack as the time of the 
Unmans, who placed the whole under the superintendence of 
one principal ollieci ; it is highly probable that they adopted 
this annngemrnt from the example of the Ancient Britons, 
whose prompt appearance on the coast, awaiting the arrival 
of the expected invader*, can only he attributed Jo some per¬ 
manent arrangement of pre-appninted signals. 

Il is probable, therefore, that the incorporation of the 
CiNijrr, Ports is derived, at least in principle, from the 
remotest antiquity: but the formation of this constitution 
was a work if slow progress; and antiquarians are not de¬ 
cided whether these Ports were first incur porated by Edward 
the Confessor or William the Conqueror. 

It is certain that they are not named in their collceli e 
arrangenunt in the Domesday Book; yet King John, in a 
i Charter granted to them, expressly says that the “ Barons 
I or Till Pouts" had at that lime in their possession Charters 
1 given them by most of the piccoding Kings, as far hack as 
Edward I. 

In return for many valuable privileges granted to the 
j Cixyt’K Poll is in the times of our early monarch*, thev 
were lequircd to lender the impoitunt service of fitting out 
fifty-seven ships, with a crew of twenty-one men and a boy 
in each, with which they were to assist the .State for till ecu 
days at iheir own expense: if kept longer, they weie paid 
by the King. The sire of the vessels may easily he inferied 
from tlieii complement if hands 

it is tine that although the changes which in lapse of time 
have taken place in ihe naval foice and arrangements of this 
nation, have n c.v rendeied the maritime set vice# of the 
(’ixyt'f I’o u rs of no importance, yet, during a long period, 
those services were of the, most eminent utility. Manned by 
hatdy seamen, well accustomed to the tides and cm cuts 
and sands and peculiarities of both coasts, probably n j equal 
number, either of vessels at that period in use, or of mariners, 
could cope with them. 

During many reigns, the fleets fitted out by the “ Ports " 
formed nearly the whole of the Royal Navy, and they w<*c 
engaged in many splendid actions. By the assistance of the 
Ships and 'Mariners of these havens, John recovered his 
kingdom after he had been obliged to fly to the Isle of 
Wight: and soon after Robert de Burgh, with “fourty tal 
schippes" belonging to the Cinoue Ports, defeated a 

* Thi* silicic Was intended to follow the Description of the 
County of Kent.— See page 403, 
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French (loot of eighty sail, which was l>iinfills' reicfbrce- 
uienU to I-onis tho* Dauphin. 

In Edward ltl.’s reign the shipping >f tin - Cinque 
Ports was of great use in conveying tho armies of that 
wailike Monarch to France, and akin in protecting our mvn 
coasts; and in the jeigii, of Henry \ II. and VIII., the 

Pours Navy” was .'•■■vi.’ul times employed fir similar 
purposes. 

The offices <•( /,ml Wniof the (Jinf/ue ami 

Constable of lJon r Castle, are now consiuntlv unite i in the 
tjRiiio pemou: hut they were migitinlly held distinct. The 
Month: ■is for these Bouts aie t11led Hn/ons; and it appeals 
that in toinwr times they enjoved aU|ciu>i dignity, and 
tanked among the nobility of tin: kingdom. They are now 
entitled to carry the canwpy over the Moiiaie.li at his Coro¬ 
nation. 


THE TAME SWAN, 


that noble river.” Latl.am says, “ I.i the reign of Edward [V. 
the estimation they were held in was such tiiat no one who 
possessed a freehold of less than the clear yearly value of 
five marks was permitted even to keep any.” 

In those times, hardly a piece of water was loft unoccu¬ 
pied by them birds, as well on account of the gtalifioafion 
( 'my gave to the eye of their lordly owneis, as that which 
! they alvi afforded when they graced the sumptuous hoard at 
j the lends of th it petiod ; but the f.tdiii ii nl thine days has 
passed awav, and Swans are a ,t mv.i iv -o common now ai 
; 'hey wei ■ l-r.rei!/, heiu ; accounted a i hit. kind of food, 
nml ivinscipauitlv held in no e-aimafi, a ; hut tile ('-vgnutB (so 
the yumn; Swam aie called) are still fattened for me table, 
and me sold \ei v liigb, commoaly for a guinea each, ami 
| some times lin more; hence it may he presumed that they 
aie better loud than i-, iien-'i oi'v imagined, 

I his speoii s i-, .-aid t > he found in great numbers in Russia 
and Siberia, in a wild slate, They iirocoumK'n on the River 
'Ticui, without an owiici ; and on tho salt-water inlets of the 


nit, Mr i r. Svv.v n. 

( l/'u,' Cyynes mansurtHs. Liiinmiii.) 

Tnr plumage of thi-, species is of the same snowy whiteness 
as that of the \V i in Sw a v (p. -Kit'), and thebiid is covered 
next the hotly with the same kind of tine dost; down ; hut 
it greatly exceeds the WTi.n Sw.,n iu size, weighing about 
twenty-live pounds, mid measuring more in the length i f the 
body and extent of the wings. This also differs in being j 
furnished wJlb a projecting, callous, black tubercle cr knob,! 
on the liroc of the upper mandible, and in the colour of the . 
bill, which is ted, with h'ackedge? and tip: the naked skin ! 
between the hill and the eyes is also of the latter coheir ; in 
the Wild Swan 'his hare t.pa* - e is ydl.,w. , 

The maimeis and halnt.s aie much the same iu both kinds, i 
particularly wleui they are iu a more secluded or v ild state :, 
for indeed this species cannot properly be called cumj leldy ! 
domesticated ; they me only as it woie paitiv reclaimed fioiu ' 
a slate of iiatuic, and invited by the fiicmlly ami piotei ting I 
hand if mail, to enliven and embellish ihe aitilicial l.ikci ' 
ari l pools which beautify his pleasme pounds. Oi these j 
the Swan c , ...i sc.ucely be accounted a captive, lbr he enjoys j 
■til the sweets of liberty, combined wuli the complete -ateiv ; 
and ample sustenance of domestication. i 

Placed there, as he is the largest of all Eiitish bio!-*, s-, o; 
he it the eye tho most pleasing and cle Mint. What iu 
nature cun he more beautiful than the gi.e'sy-nMi^ieed lake. 
Inn -a lollin', with the varied foliage of the imh.c, coiiiitisted 
with the pure resplendent whiteness of the uiajisiic tst\, 
liy the gentle hree/.e wafted along villi oulspic.d I'lutne-., 


, s -:i ne,ii .\hl>. tsbmv in Dorsetshire; they are also met with 
in a wild .slate on other rivers and i a Ires in different parts of 
the Biitish Isles. 

' ' It in tin - generally-received opinion that the Swan lives 
to a veiv great age; some say a century, others have pro¬ 
tracted their lives to three humltod years. Strange as this 
- may appear, there an 1 persons who credit it. This extraor¬ 
dinary longevity, probably, originates only in traditionary 
j t.ilcs, or in idle unfounded hearsay stories, as no one has yet 
! been able to say with certainty to what age they attain. 

; The female makes her nest concealed among the rough 
herbu '<< near tin - water's edge ; sho lays from six to eight 
i:ti ,, ;e white eg's. ;r 1 sits >n them six or eight weeks before 
'tiny nr. - hutded. The young (I i not a •ipiire their full 
Ip 1, image uniil (lie ,'i ud year. 

; It i-; found by e'.peiiem e that the Sw p; will not thiivc 
: when kept out of watei : when confined in a c.omt-vard, he 
iiiiakita very awk.v.ud (ijinc, and s-*on becomes dull and 
ispitilh’ss ; his mio vv-w hiv phi’iics lose all their hiilhant 
,1 m itx , and he becomes almost the revei.se of hi . linmer self. 


until-: it mu'on and ms sthdims, 

I r 1. is ahc.vly been observed,’’ that the peciiniaiy e\- 
penditnri if Hoe m in his experiments was extretnelv gieit. 
Of Ini di co’-eries, that if iii'svn;. m.li has already lieen 
illuded to: hut it should seem that some of his inventi i.o, 
in the course of time, were lost: otherwise, certainlv, Eng. 
let, 1 would claim the ta-entem both of telc.se inci an i 


nr, secutciy floating, hii yleg.uit and kwh pin* contoui 
biightly icficvtcd on tlm glas>y suitaceof il.c w.ue., ’.hile 
lie throws him-elf into nnmbeilcs.s gi.nef'i! atii: :1c,, a, it 
dc'iioufi of attraciin;’ the admiration of the v,>e, t.itor ‘ 

Thu Sw is, although puigi’Hse J ,,f the piaer : i id., y\ 
molests none of the o'hev water-birds, and ii -injularly >o. ial 
tind attentive to those m his own family, which lie c.i.. ft'ly 
aud boldly protects from every insult. \\ bile to, y ■ . i m- 
ploved in the cares of th- young hm.J, it i, no! sale lo 
approach near them, for they will llv upon a stranger, whom 
tiiey often belt to the ground by n-peated blow*, and they 
have, been known by a single stroke of the v.’i'iir to lip-ak a 
man's leg. But however poweilul tin y aie a ith slnir wings, 
yet a slight blow on the'head kills them. 

The Swan lbr ages past has been pi.ncctcd on tho River 
T'jgjpuu i as toyal propetty, and it contimie.- to thi, stay to be 
accounted felony to steal their eggs. “ By this means their 
iucrca»e is secuiod, pud they prove a delightful urinment to 


llilCIOsI' ipi’ 1 . 

We -lull leiw oiio'e a pasfilg-’ wheiehy the pi incui’c ,.f 
th" Teles-, npe is a etiifitelv dt’-scriherl. although w e cm 
,.| iinb. ; lt'nei t.'oni i' tint 'm* iiistuiiiient lit j bod did in. 
.1 .a ., 11 . ■ [Mitaliili'y and utility <>t our iteidei'ii imti um ml 

“ Si'icr i..i ” pir spying glasses), ■ ivs Eiiai Ba. m, 
• nny he elected on a i ising ground, oppo-d'e t> ciiico an I 
:■ i rniei, in suvli a manni i that all things done ny the eii'utr,’ 
may 1 •* ilist oveicil ;■ and this may be done at any disu.c'e 
we please. 

" I’or, according to the laws of Optics, an object may 
l>o viewed through ns many glasses aa we think fit, if iln-v 
! are properly placed ; and they may be placed, some nearer, 
and souk! more remote, so that the object may be seen at 
nay distance we desire, 

,s Spying glasses may be ao formed, and so placed, that 
* See “ Guido to Knowledge," jmgo 4S0. 
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we shall be able to read the smallest letters at an incredible man of a pale complexion, whom I Instantly knew tA be 
distance, to number even the dust and sand, and to make l.avatcr. I lu conducted me to Ids closot, and welcomed me 
the Sun, Moon, and Stars, to descend, or at least to seem to Zurich. 

to descend, from heaven.” The principle of the Microscope “ After a few questions about my journey, he said, * Have 
seems evidently alluded to in this extract. the goodness to call again. 1 am busy at present: or stay 

In his admirable treatise De Sciential Perspcctiva, he and read, or look over anything you please, and dp just as if 
explains at length and perspicuously the theories of lie- you were at home.’ 


fleeted Vision, or Catoptrics, and of Refracted Vision, or 
Dioptrics, as well as of Direct Vision, or Optics: from 
these theoretical data, he has deduced many Useful in¬ 
ventions. 

Among others, Reading Classes are thus plainly de¬ 
scribed :—If a man view letters, or other small objects, 
through the medium of a crystal or gluss, which is lho 


He then showed me some folios iu his book-case, let¬ 
tered Physiognomical Cabinet, and left the room. He 
ruturred several limes to fetch some' book or some paper, 
but immediately left the room again. At length he entered 
it, took me by the hand, and conducted me to a company 
of literati. 

“ La water has an extremely venerabft appearance; a 


lesser portion of a sphere, whose convexity is towards the' firm resolute air; a long pale fat*-.; piercing eyes, and a 
eye, Ite will see the letters much better, and they will very grave look. All his motions show'animation and agility, 
appear to him larger. This instrument is useful to old men ai d ho utters every word with energy. In his tone there is 
and to those that are weak-sighted, because by it they may something dictatorial, which is probably a consequence of 
see tlie smallest letters of sufficient magnitude." \ bis piofession, but it is corrected by a look of the most un- 

Tho expensive character of his experiments has already \ dissembled candour and simplicity of heart, 
been hinted at: we shall conclude this part of otn notice “ ‘A’ hen 1 called the next day, 1 found Lavatcr waiting a 
of Roger Bacon's studies by remarking the costly nature of letter. In half an hour the room was filled with visitors, 
the lenses which ke caused to be made, and which may be Them* t isits would he troublesome to any other person; but 
contrasted with the facilities of acquiring scientific instru- l.avatcr told me that he was loud of seeing strangers, and 
meats now, when, foi a few shillings, the tyro may obtain that lie learnt many new things of them, 
a complete microscope or telescope, the expense of which. Marly the next morning be sent to invite me to go with 
in Bacon’s time, even in an imperfect slate, could only be him and a few friends into the country. We sat down to a 
obtained by an enormous outlay. We premise that the j plentiful repast, and joked and laughed. After dinner we 
value of money in those days, as compared with our own,! sat down to play—not at cards. 

waR about fifteen to one. “ Each took a piece of paper, upon which he wrote any 

“ 1 have caused many burning glasses to be made, in j question that came into hi* head. The papers were then 
liich, as in a mirror, the goodness of nature may be dis-1 mixed, again distributed, and every one had now to answer 
played. Nor are they to be accounted too expensive, alien to the Question he had received, and write down a new one. 
we consider tl wonderful aud useful things they can “ This game continued until the piece of paper was full, and 
perform. i then they were all read aloud. Many of the Answers were 

“ The first I got cost me sixty pound* of Paiioian well adapted to tho subjects; but those of Lavaler differed 


money, equal to about twenty pounds sterling : Imt after 
wards I got a better uric made for ten Parisian pounds, or 
five maiks sterling: and since 1 have become more expeit, 
J have discovered that belt irs may be made for two 
maiks, nay, for twenty shillings, or eve.i cheaper.” 


j from the rest, as the moon from tho stars. As an example 
I will annex a few of his Questions and Answers. 

“ Question. Who is tho real benofactor V Answer. ' He 
! who relieves present distress.’ * The Question, ‘ Is the 
life of any paiticular person absolutely necessary for the 
In a word, tlieic is abundant evidence in bis works to completion of any particular purpose?’ v/as answered in the 
pro\« that this wonderful man was acquainted with the following manner: ‘ It is necessary, if he remains alive; 
construction of many, if not of all the different kinds of Imt would be unnecessary were he to die.' Different word* 
instruments for examining or viewing objects to advantage, without any connexion vreie then given, and each had to 
which have been the means of obtaining great honour for make sense of them, which gave occasion to a good deal of 
those scientific, men, who, in later times, have been regarded amusement and laughter.” 

as the inventors. ' I .Such wete the recreations of the pious Lavatcr, who fell 

! amidst the horruts of war. Should so benevolent and peace- 
' “ - - —— | able a man havo expected a death so cruel in liia native 

LAVATKll IN DOMESTIC LIFE. 

It too frequently occurs that persons whose characters! 1’" ">< ~ \<R li*>« ««• M» with more wit than 

for moral excellence are irreproachable, are not equally ex- ; tuv*) c m,pa.es 1 hynciam to the Ancient Britons:— 
emnlary in their general tempers and familiar deportment, Some Hay on loot, and some in charts. If tint infantry 
often permitting peltishness, impatience, irascibility, and an <!o m,t ,, " u ' 1 ‘‘-“'culion as the cavalry, it is because they 
unbecoming inattention to the feelings of others, to mar.'‘‘a""”' «• rm ey the.nrelves with so much velocity into ail 
that uniformity of excellence which ought to he the aim 0 f! quarters, and dispatch their business in so short a time, 
every one to possess and to exhibit. ! 

The estimable character of Lavater has already been | • Tint Answer, exhibiting the Tiii.oky of I<iu>rr Pm ncipj.uk, 

exemplified in a favourable point of view, in Ids benevolent is beautifully ami emphatically illiisu\iied by dm conduct of 
conduct to the poor widow. (See pa<»e 45,'i.) , l.avatn a. entailed in lire quotation nllmlrd to (pase .134), while 

i- .I • 1 „ _■ , ...7; .:,u die Pit AC I itc or Rii.mi' Condi cr is m .sfiict accoitlauce with 

Ihe following account nt ... niton- ew with tins ^ aI)>I|nf , dit . lulll V - 

and consistent character is transited from the Journal ot I( u , 0 aJu> t i ul ,| lt , i o(( . <>f ImwipkHUd ii 

M. Karanisin, a Russian Nobleman :— Widow was receiv< <! (V«ui an mitliooly wholly unconnected with 

« When I had rung the bell, there appeared a tall slender that whence this Question and iu Answer art^dcrived. 
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TIUS ABOMA, THE BOA, THE BOA CONSTRIC¬ 
TOR, THE GREAT BOA, THE BOIGUACU. 

Thu serpent, which bears in different places the above 
different pajpes, is the largest species of that uibe of 
ahimals with which we are acquainted on credible teeti- 
manjr. ; It is comrfiouly thirty fe& in length, but some 
specimens have been estimated at forty,’*aud even at fifty 
feet. 

The hissings of this creature are long, sharp, and frightful; 
they ate supposed to be the precursors of stonna, tempests, 
and pypUential disorders, which may arise from the impure 
state atmosphere.* Therefore these bate terrified 

the superstition of mah^pujbarous nations. 

The natives of Mexico Sonaidered this tremendous reptile 


as a messenger of Divine Wrath, and torrents of human 
gore have been offered to appease his anger. In Africt 
alsoyop th®. coast of Moiarabique, and iu Japan, he is no 
■less 

account for thp *^«r|ttU.bu* terror of ,Jfat Negroes.in Bar- 
badoes, noticed -li» . ipe‘^following. pccoupt, A#/they.■•might 
have had amongtheto *^e\ traditionary tales pf. their 
father-land, , / ; 

The Boa ^nhahi^all.countries sufficiently hot to fo&intaia 
him, fertile enough to furnish him with prey, so apketauf a* 
to prevent his being molested, and remote from the. intru¬ 
sion of the lmmau race, in ancient times, it was found 
near the shores of the Mediterranean, The monsters yviieh 
were destroyed by the engines of the army of Regulmj/the 
Roman general, are supposed to hate been of this spilfos. 

His head in some degree resemble that of the Sifcl'or 
the Dog; the summit is wide, the forehead is raised, and 
divided by a longitudinal hollow j his eyes are large, their 
orbits projecting; his mouth opens very wide; his teeth are 
foag. 

He is distinguished by the beauty of the pattern in which 
his colours are arranged, which vary according to climate 
and species : but this is not a subject of verbal description; 
representation only can suffice. 

This Snake sheds his skin after the rainy season. The 
egg from whence this muuster issues is only two or three 
inuhos long, and is hatched by the sun’s heat. In some 
countries they wear his skin for ornament and clothing, as 
did the heroes of antiquity. 

There are several specimens of this reptilo in England. 
We believe the most valuable one is that in the Zoological 
Gardens, Regent’s Park. 


BOA SERPENT IN BARBADOES. 

The following account was sent over to England in the 
year 1813. The skill with which the animal evaded his 
pursuers, and “ the wisdom ” with which he took pre¬ 
caution against being surprised, is well worthy of notice: 
he uppears to have been fully aware of the superiority of 
Man, and therefore to have dreaded him. 

“ A Serpent, of a species supposed to have been extinct 
for more than a century, was lately found on this island 
(Bar badoes). 

“ It was twelve feet long, and two ,feet in girth, and had 
killed several head of cattle, by enfolding its body round 
their throats, and suffocating them: it displayed extra¬ 
ordinary sagacity in eluding search, never choosing a hiding- 
place which had not several, openings remote from each 
other, and from some of which it always escaped. 

"Its powers of mobility were incredible, distancing the 
swiftest dogs, and clearing, at a bound, a space of fourteen 
feet. 

“ Many of the Negroes, from the sagacity, swiftness, and 
courage, displayed by the animal, considered it as animated 
by an Evil Spirit, and began to regard it with veneration. 

“ It naa' killed eight mile* from the place inhere it was 
first seen, and where it had strangled a heifer.” 

If this were a full-grown specimen, it is probably the 
smallest species of this animal hitherto described. 


IiOHMIC Prlaud for the Proprietor*, *nd f aSHihtS by W.'XsWaSM, 

• We knew (bat many animals -acnenc us exhibit tyomtups of **» Avs-Kid*#**, F*w«wMer-nm. - 

great excitement previous to changes of the wettUr. - trim* by him', Jowrn, sad Unu, poU-rovrt, Ftwwwrt, 
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£9" Mr. PINNOCK wishes respectfully to announce, that. Its chief towns arc Norwich, Lynn, Yarmouth, Dies, Fatten* 

t" *■ *« « **«*- *T?4SSS‘*l J S!aS ■y 

. j.j • • ' , j .»■ m.i > : .. .. . _!.v*S .’-L.it—. c i » * w , T • 


uncontrolled direction. It has non passed into other !ltructure * The cathedra! was founded in 1096, by Bishop 
, , . , . , . Herbert, who laid the 6rst stone. Norwich is seated on 

hands; and, in consequence, he has made »nok arrange- the side of a hill, on the river Weflwunk which mi) . 

, t kunuirh i. nn-4 • m —< —1.1 - a .. \jT , i t I it 1 * 1 

merits to get up the Work as , 



in fact, and not in name only. 


• * 


A further announcement will shortly appear. 


NORFOLK. 


over all the former numbers, _ . w ___ . __ 

, „ . . ... , ~ Norwich was formerly defended by* 1 a'wall, and&rtv 

and Proprietors will not spare either labour or expense, stropg towefs, some remains of vjhich arc yot tq be ffyfr 

They will avail themselves of the first literary talent of The charitable institutions of Norwich arf very numerous, 

* J and Its theatre is large, and very commodious, 

the day, so that the “ Guinn to Knowledge" shall be so This city is supposed to have been founded by Ovfa, 

king of the East Angles, about the year 575.- It was 
burnt by Swkyne, king of Denmark, in 1004,. but was 
afterwards rebuilt by his son Canute, about the year 
1018. It is supposed to have risen out of the ruins of 
tbe Vent a Icenorum, now a small village about three ntjlcs 
to the southward. The river Yare passes through it, and 
. is navigable to Yarmouth. Norwich is sixteen miles 

. I his county received its name from its northern situa- from the sea; and it was noted for its castle, so long 
turn in respect to Suffolk. It was originally intended to ago as the seventh century. And in the time of Camden, 
express the northern people, or northern branch of the; A. n. 1580, It was reckoned one of the most considerable 
Last-Angles. cities in Britain, particularly for the industry of its 

It is bounded on the north and east by the German inhabitants, their lovalty to their prince, and civility to 
Oc'c ar ; on the west by Cambridgeshire ; and on the south foreigners, as well as for its wealth, number of people, 
by Suffolk. It is about fifty-seven miles in length, thirty- and the neatness of its buildings. 

five in breadth, and one hundred and forty in circtim- In 1348, near 58,000 people died here of a pestilence; 
ferenco. and in 1505, it was almost entirely consumed by fire. 

Norfolk was anciently inhabited by the Iceni, and made Though this city is very populous, containing 60,000, 
part of the province of “ Flavin Ctxsaricnsis.” Under the there is void enough in it for another colony. It adds, 
Saxon Heptarchy, it belonged to the kingdom of the Hast- much to the trade of Yarmouth, by tbe vast cargoes of 
Anui.es, but ii is now included in the Norfolk circuit, the coals, wine, fish, oil, and ull other heavy goods, which 
province of Canterbury, and diocese of Norwich. It is come to it from thence by the Yare. Its manufactures 
divided into thirty-one hundreds, and contains one city, are generally sent to London, though considerable qupn- 
nnd thirty-two market towns. titles are exported from Yarmouth to Holland, Germany, 

The air of this county is in general very healthy,—in Sweden, Denmark, Spain, and Portugal. 


winter sharp and piercing. Its surface for the most 
part, is level, with the exception of some gentle swells 
and depressions. At the western extremity of the 
county, adjoining the counties of Cambridge and Lincoln, 
is a considerable tract of fenny land, as there is also to 
the east of Yarmouth. Some few parts consist of heath, 
but, in general, this county is rich and fertile. Its roads, 
for the most part, are excellent; and its productions in 
corn, cattle, butter, wool, turkeys and other poultry, are 
found here in abundance. The agriculture of this county 


During the Saxon government it was the chief seat of 
the Fast Anqt.es. At the time of the Nornmn conquest 
it was besieged, and by famine reduced to submit to the 
Conqueror. Norwich is 108 miles from London, 42 from 
Lynn, and 22 from Yarmouth. 

Among the most distinguished natives were Matthew 
Pakkeh, a learned divine, and Archbishop of Canterbury. 
He was born 1504. He died in 1575, aged seventy- 
two. —William Bateman, founder of Trinity-hall, Cam- 
. bridge.— John Cosin, Bishop of ^Durham.— John Have, 
is very flourishing, and its inhabitants are reckoned very or Caws, an eminent physician, founder of Caiua-college, 
enterprising and industrious. Cambridge.—Dr. Samuel Clarxe, an eminent critic and 

Its chief rivers are the great and smaller Ouse, the divine; and the late Edward King, an eminent antiquary. 
Yare and IVaveney. The Yare, which is peculiar to — Beloe, the translator of Herodotus ; and Dr. Ceotch, a 
Norfolk, flows through Norwich, and falls into the German celebrated musical composer, were also natives of this 
Ocean at Yarmouth,—hence its name. The greater Ouse city. 

falkinto the German Ocean below Lynn, The Nen forms Yarmouth, a celebrated Sea-port, fs so called from gs 
the western boundary of this county, and falls into the situation at the mOtith of the river Yare. Its foreign 
Wash, in Lincolnshire. The Waveney joins the Yare a trade is chiefly to the Baltic, Holland, France, Portugal, 
little above Yarmouth, and is navigable from Bungay, and the Mediterranean. It also sends ships Grecit- 
The Yare rises at Attleborough, and falls into the land fishery. This port fs the cjiief tettflesiYoda of the 
German Ocean at Yarmouth. collief's faefteeti Newcastle and London. JLtf Is jjafticularly 

Its chiet manufactures sure woollens, worsted, and silk ; noted f° r herrings, upwards of' of which arc 

and the Norwich stuflh form a very considerable article of said fo be taken and cured igirjlfcir. It Is 124 miles 
commerce. This county gives the title of Duke to the from London. 

noble family of Howard. Though this town it not so large as Hohidch, it .i* * 
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vastly superior ^to tliat city in trade and wealth, by its Thctford to Norwich, and is about twelve miles from 
commodious situation on the German Occau. The sea- each. 

men employed by the merchants here are reckoned the Dkresam is rendered famous for having been the rec* 
best in England. tory of the sanguinary Bonner, afterwards Bishop of 

This town was formerly the station of the packet-boats London, Here the celebrated poet Cower; r was buried 
to and from Holland, till it was moved to Harwich. It in 1800. Dereham is 9 miles from Norwich, and 101 
also had several monasteries. from London. 

Yarmouth makes a very good appearance from the Thetford, formerly a place of great note, is now fallen 
sea, and is the neatest, most compact, and the most regu- into decay. It is noted as having given birth to Thomas 
larly built town ip England; the streets being straight, Payne, author of the “Bights of Man," “ Common Sense," 
and, for the most part, parallel with one another, make andth Age of Reason." These works being published at a 
it also sweet and healthy. time when the Revolution in France had excited an extra- 

Yarmouth is particularly noted for its market, which, ordinary ferment in the public; mind, Mr. Pitt suppressed 
for its extent, is considered the handsomest in England; the first work by act of Parliament, 
and its quay, which is 1016 yards in length, is the largest The Saxon kings made it the metropolis of the king- 
and most commodious in Europe. dom of the East Angi.es, but it was three times destroyed 

Though Yarmouth Roads, on the east side of the town, by the Danes. In the twelfth century it was a bishop's 
are very safe, and the chief rendezvous of all the colliers see ; and formerly it had a mint, which produced a great 
between Newcastle and London, and other merchantmen, number of Anglo-Saxon and English coins from the time 
which arc constantly passing and repassing, still the coast of Athelstan. 

is particularly noted as one of the most dangerous and It was formerly very populous; and in the reign of 
most fatal in all Britain. A melancholy instance of this Edward III., it had twenty churches, six hospitals, and 
happened about the year 1692, when a fleet of 200 sail of. eight monasteries, most of which arc now in ruins ; and 
light colliers went out of Yarmouth Roads, with a fair all the churches left are only two. The chief magistrate 
wind, to pursue their voyage, and shortly after were taken found here at the Conquest, was styled a consul; from 
with a storm of wind, at north-cast; out of which only whence it is supposed to have been a Roman station. 
60 vessels were saved, and the remainder, 140 sail, were Thetford is 80 miles from London, 28 from Norwich, 
driven on shore, and dashed to pieces, when nearly all and 12 from Bury. 

the hands on board perished. Burnham Thorpe, a small place, is famous for having 

At the very same unhappy juncture, a fleet very given birth to Admiuai. Lord Nelson, the hero of the 
heavily laden, coining from the north; also some coasting Nile, Copenhageni, and Trafalgar. —He was born in 1758, 
vessels, laden with corn, from Lynn and Wells , bound for j and fell in his country's cause in the great victory off 
Holland, most unhappily met with the same misfortune; Trafalgar, in 1805. 

so that, in the whole, upwards of 200 sail of ships, and Among the most distinguished natives of this county were 
above 1000 people, were lost in tjie disaster of that one Sir Thomas Gresham, founder of the Royal Exchange, 
miserable night. who was born at Gresham, near Cromar.— Sir Francis 

Yarmouth is 124 miles from London, and 22 from Walsinuham, the great statesman, in the reign of Queen 
Norwich. Et.izabeth, was born at Walsinghatn. — Sir Edward 

Lynn, otherwise called King’s Lynn, is situated on the Coke, a celebrated lawyer, was born at Milcham, in 
Ouse, about ten miles from the sea. It is rich, populous, 1519.— Sir Henry Spellman, the antiquary, at Cougham. 
and flourishing, and has n considerable trade with lioiland, —And Sir John Falstaff, a general, in the reigns of 
Norway, and the Baltic, besides a share in the Newfound- Henry IV., V., and VI. lie was born at Yarmouth in 
land fishery. It is 9(1 miles from London. 1377, and was engaged in the celebrated battle of Agin- 

The harbour at Lynn is about as broad as the river court, where he took the Puke of Anjou prisoner. 

Thames at L6ndon-bridge; and the tide of the river Ouse The character of Sir John Falstaff, as drawn by Shaks- 
rises about twenty feet perpendicular. The favourable pfake, is said to be contrary to the fact. Having been 
situation of this town, at the mouth of so considerable a ill-used by some of this gentleman’s posterity, lie drew 
river, enables it to carry on a most extensile coasting and j Sir John's character as an original of cowardice, and ex- 
foreign trade. travagant buffoonery, set off with good humour, instead 

In 1784, the ai. n ',tal ditties collected at Lynn, amounted of which lie had acquired great reputation by his valour 
to more than those of any other port in the kingdom, and honourable conduct. 

except London, Bristol, Liverpool, and Hull. This county sends 12 Members to Parliament; namely, 

It has a very extensive trade in corn, wine, coals, iron, 4 for the county; 4 for Norwich; 2 foi Lynn; 2 for 
deal, timber, and other kinds of merchandize; and it has Thctford; 2 for Yarmouth, 
also a very considerable foreign trade with Holland, Nor¬ 
way, the Baltic, Spain and Portugal. This was formerly 
a place of great. strength, and at present it is, for the 
nfost part, surrounded with a wall and a deep trench. 

Its original name, in the time of the Saxons, was Len. 

It formerly belonged to the Bishops of Norwich, and was 
then called Bishop's Lynn t*but becoming, by exchange, 
the property of King Henry VIII., it obtained its preaent 
name, “ King’s Lynn.” 

Attleborough, anciently a city, and capital of the 
county, had formerly a palace, and is still a place of very 
considerable note. Edward Rack, author of “ Mentor’s 
Letters” was born here. It stands on the road from 


population of the chief towns. 


Norwich .... 61,110 
Yarmouth . . . 21,115 
Lynn Regis . . . 13,370 


Attleborough . . 1,939 

Cromar. 1,232 

Dereham, & Par. 3,946 

Diss . 2,934 

DoWnham ... 2,198 

Fakenhani, 8c Par. 2,0 85 


Marling & Par. . 1,031 

Hingham .... 1,539 

Holt. 1,622 

Lodden. 1,175 

Methwold . . . 1,266 

Swaffham. . . . 3,285 
Thetford .... 3,462 
Walsham .... 2,615 
Watten. 1,0*7 
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THE ENGLISH CONQUEST OF IRELAND. 

Ix is so ordained, that the most important events pro¬ 
ceed frequently from causes, which seem of all others 
the least likely to produce them. The English conquest 
of Ireland is strikingly illustrative of this truth. 

At the period when Henry the Second reigned in 
England, Ireland was divided into live provinces, and 
governed by its prince. M'Morrogh, the prince of 
Leinster, was an exceedingly licentious immoral man; and 
having put a very grievous alliont upon the prince of 
Meath, the latter engaged Roderick O'Connor, prince of] 
Connaught, in his interest. Leading their united forces 
into the province of Leinster, these two princes chased 
M'Morrogh from the kingdom. Though conscious that 
lie had abundantly deserved this treatment, he was natu¬ 
rally averse to receiving it; and the King of England 
being at that time exceedingly powerful, he resolved to 
endeavour to interest that monarch in his favour. As the 
most effectual and speedy means of doing so, he repaired 
to the English monarch's court, and offered to hold his 
native province as feudal superior, if that monarch would 
assist him in recovering possession of it. To prove his 
sincerity in making this offer, lie did homage upon the 
spot to Henry, as his feudal superior. It is probable that 
Henry did not think the feudal lordship of a portion of 
Ireland'a very important or considerable acquisition. For 
though he accepted the tendered homage of M'Morrogh, 
and promised the aid lie sought, and also his permanent 
protection, lie was in no hurry to furnish the former, or 
to extend the latter. 

Disheartened or offended by the cold and dilatory treat¬ 
ment of his new lord, M'Moirogh resolved wisely, as 
regarded his personal interests, to seek aid in some other 
quarters. 

Accordingly, having respectfully departed from the 
court of Henry, M'Morrogh proceeded to Bristol. From 
this port he could have speedy communication with those 
of his subjects in Ireland who still remained faithful to 
linn. While resident at Bristol, .M'Morrogh became ac¬ 
quainted witli a Welch chieftain, possessing some power; 
and to secure that chieftain’s aid in recovering his do-! 
minions, M'Morrogh bound himself to declare him his 
heir, and to give him his only daughter for a wife. This 
treaty came to the ears of Fitssstephens, the military go¬ 
vernor of that portion of Wales which obeyed the English 
court; and he caused M'Morrogh to be surprised and 
lodged in prison. This circumstance, which seemed to be 
utterly destructive of all M'.VIorrogh’s hopes, was, in fact, 
the main cause of their being gratified. After having 
caused him to be a prisoner for the tedious period of three 
years, Fitzstcphcns appears to have repented of being 
so great an enemy to him. From being so he suddenly 
became one of his warmest and most zealous friends. By 
his influence, joined to that of Maurice Fitzgerald, the 
captive king was set at liberty. Grateful for their inter¬ 
ference, and desirous of securing their powerful aid in the 
recovery of his principality, M'Morrogh pledged himself, 
that if he should recover it, lie would grant to them the 
whole of the large and wealthy town of Wexford, together 
with a large tract of land in its immediate vicinity. They 
gladly undertook to render him all possible assistance in 
an undertaking, in the success of whjch they were so 
deeply concerned. To this end they both commenced 
mustering their friends and retainers, while M'Morrogh 
proceeded to Ireland, to pave the way for their landing 
with success. The adventurers, on landing in Ireland, 


had not more than 500 men at their disposal, but 
M'Morrogh sent a similar number to join them. Even 
the united force was an exceedingly small ono for so 
audacious an enterprise as that for which it was raised. 
But what M'Morrogh’s friends lacked in numbers, they 
had in discipline, courage, and confidence; and they 
unhesitatingly marched against the populous town of 
Wexford. The inhabitants of that town, to the number 
of 2000, advanced to oppose their progress. But not 
even their great numerical superiority could tempt the 
Wexfordians to hazard an encounter with the perfectly 
armed and highly-disciplined Welshmen. Hastily re¬ 
gaining their city, and closing its massive gates, they 
resolved to stand a siege. In order to give the besiegers 
some idea of the obstinate resistance upon which they 
were to calculate, they actually set nre to and de¬ 
stroyed all the houses which stood beyond the fortified 
walls. By this time tho besiegers were joined by 
M'Morrogh himself, and they advanced with great ardour 
to the siege; but they were met with .equal ardour by the 
besieged, and, after a desperate conflict, fairly repulsed* 

Had all within the walls been hostile to M'Morrogh, it 
is more than probable that he would have been unsuc¬ 
cessful in the end. But he had wisely conciliated the 
priests; and those reverend persons had sufficient in¬ 
fluence with their flock, to persuade them to surrender, 
and to be reconciled to their king. Bad as his previous 
conduct had been, M'Morrogh seems to have been well de¬ 
serving of the support and assistance of his Welsh friends; 
for the instant that he obtained possession of Wexford, he 
fairly made it over to them, together with the stipulated 
accompaniment of the surrounding land. Aiding M'Mor¬ 
rogh in all his expeditions against the other provinces of 
Ireland, the English and Welsh lords of Wexford gra¬ 
dually, but constantly, increased their conquests; and it 
was this band of adventurers by whom the conquest of 
Ireland, and its annexation to England, was commenced. 

Had M'Morrogh not been an immoral man, and had he 
not, for his immorality, been chased from his kingdom, 
and compelled to solicit the aid of foreign adventurers, 
Ireland might have preserved its independence to this 
hour; and it most certainly mould have preserved it to a 
much later period than it did. 


THf NAMES OF THE MONTHS EXPLAINED. 

JANUARY, 

The first month of the year, was so called by the Ro¬ 
mans, from Janus, one of their deities, to whom they 
gave two faces ; because, on the one t>. ,e the first day 
of this month looked towards the New Yeas, and on the 
other towards the Old. 

The rigour of the season in this month requires uic 
figure to appear as if almost clothed in white; because 
in this month the Earth is frequently covered with snow . 

This figure, reprelenting January, is blowing his uatls, 
and under his left arm is a billet , for tbe purpose of 
denoting the season of the year. 

The sign of Aquarius, the water-bearer, is added, to 
shew that rain and snow, during this month, fall in 
abundance. The Sun enters the sign of Aquarius on the 
21st of this month. 

This month was added to the year of Romulus by 
Nova Pompilius. 

FEBRUARY, 

The second month of the year, was so named by Numa 
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Pamfilius, either from the fevers that were ao common 
in Italy about- this time, or from the god Frbbruus, 
who presided over the feast held by the Homans to cele¬ 
brate the obsequies of the dead. 

This month is characterised an a young man dressed in 
cloudy coloured drapery, from the frequency of the rain 
and gloomy sky. On his left is added the sign of Pisces, 
the Fishes, because the sun in passing this celestial sign, 
denotes the month ; and as the fish ia an aquatic animal, 
it alludes to the humidity of the season, from the rain 
falling about this period in abundance. The Sun enters 
Pisces on the 19th of this month, 

MARCH, 

The third month of^the year according to our reckon¬ 
ing, but with the Romans the first; which Romulus called 
Maes, from the name of his supposed father. 

This month is characterised by a young man of a 
sprightly aspect, and in armour, because it was dedicated 
by Romulus to Maks. The sign of Aries, the Ram, de¬ 
notes the beginning of the llonian year. The spade 
alludes to the season, as being necessary to prepare the 
ground for sowing. The Sun enters the sign Aries on 
the 80th of this month, and makes the vernal cquino.c. 

APRIL, 

The fourth month of the year, is so named from the 
Latin word u Apr.rio “ I open because in this month 
the Earth begins to often and send forth her riches. 

This month is represented by the ancients, as u young 
man in green, with a garland of myrtle and hawthorn 
buds, in allusion to the fields sending forth their verdure. 
In one hand lie has some primroses and violets, in the 
other the sign Taurus, the Dull. The Sun enters the 
sign Taurus on the 20th of this month. 

MAY, 

The fifth month of the ypar, was called by Romulus, 
Maius, out of respect to the senators and nobles of his 
eity, who wero culled Majorcs. 

Romulus divided his people into two parts, the Major 
and Minor; the former possessing wisdom and counsel to 
govern the Republic, and the latter arms to defend it. 

Others are of opinion that it received its name from 
Maia, the mother of Mercury. 

May is represented by a young man dressed in green, em¬ 
broidered with various flowers, with a garland of the same 
kind upon his head. In one hand he holds a lute, upon 
the fore-finger of the oilier a nightingale, with the sign 
Gemini, the Twins. The Sun enters Gemini on the 21st 
of this month. The green flowered dress and the garland 
signify the gayness of the fields, and the general face of 
Nature at this season of the year. 

JUNE, 

The sixth month of the year, is said to have been 
it* named fVom a temple of the goddess Juno ; others, 
however, are of opinion, that it took its name from 
Junius Brutus, who expelled Tarqjuin the kingdom on 
the 1st of this,month. 

t June is represented by a young »nan clothed in a 
lighter dress than the preceding figure, to indicate the 
commencement of summer. Upon his head is a garland of 
flowers, upon his arm is, a basket of the fruits of the 
season, and in his right hand is the sign Cancer, the! 
Crab. On the 21st of this month the sun enters Cancer, 1 
and makes the summer solstice . 

JULY, 

The seventh month of the year, was so named from 
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the Latin word, Julius, the surname of Cesar, who was 
born in this month. 

Mark Anthony first gave this month the name of 
July, in honour of his illustrious friend, Julius Cesar; 
before which time it was called Quintilib, as being the 
fifth month of the (Roman) year, as had been established 
by Romulus. 

July is represented by a young man in a light jacket, 
eating cherries, with his face ana bosom sun-burnt; on 
his head is a wreath of wild thyme; a scythe on his 
Shoulders, a bottle at his girdle, and at his side the sign 
of Lko, the Lion. 

July, by the Saxons, was called Hay~monat ; that is, 
the Hay month, because in this month they usually mowed 
and made their hay. The Sun enters the sign Lao on 
the 23d of this month. 

AUGUST, 

The eighth month of the year, was dedicated to the 
honour of Auoustus Cesar, because in this month he 
was created Consul, triumphed three times in Rome, sub¬ 
jected Ho yet to the power of the Romans, and put an end 
to the Civil Wars. 

Th is month is characterised by a young man of a fierce 
and cheerful countenance, with aflame-coloured garment; 
upon his head a garland of wheat and rye ; upon his arm 
a basket of ripe fruits; at his belt, a sickle; and at hi* 
side, the sign Virgo, the Virgin. The Sun enters Virgo 
on the 23d of this month. 

SEPTEMBER, 

In the Homan Calendar, was so called from the Latin 
word, Srptem, seven, which by the Romans was reckoned 
the seventh month of the year; but in the present almanac, 
it is the ninth month from the beginning of the year. 

Tli is month is represented by a young man dressed in 
purple, of a merry and cheerful countenance ; upon his 
head a wreath of white and purple grapes ; under his left 
arm a bundle of oats ; in his right a cornucopia of the ripe 
fruits of the season,—as pears, peaches, See. ; and in his 
right hand the sign Libra, the Balance. 

He is dressed in purple, being reckoned the prince of 
the months, by producing a copious provision of all the 
necessaries of life. 

This month was, for some time, called Germanicus, 
from the emperor of that name; and September, from being 
the seventh after March. The Sun enters Libra on the 
23d of this month. 

OCTOBER, 

The tenth month in order from January, derives its 
name in the same mannai as the preceding month, from 
Octo, eight, being the eighth month from March in the 
Roman calendar. 

This month is represented by a young man dressed in 
a garment of yellow and carnation; upon his head a 
garland of oak-leaves and acorns; in one hand he holds a 
basket of medlars, mushrooms, and chestnuts, with other 
fruits that ripen at this time of the year ; in the other the 
sign Scorpion. 

The garment is painted in these colours,—a kind of 
chestnut, because the Sun declining in the winter solstice, 
the juices of the plants begin to shrink, and their leaves 
become of this lint. 

This month, for a time, was called Dohiyian, from the 
emperor of that name, but afterwards was cancelled by a 
decree of the Roman senate. The Sum enters the sign 
Scorpio on the 23d of this month. 
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.NOVEMBER, 

The eleventh month of the year, is so called from its being 
the ninth month from March in die Roman calendar; ana 
the following month is so named from its being the tenth 
from March; from the Latin words novem, nine, and 
decern, ten. 

This month is represented by a young man, whose 
drapery is the colour of the leaves when they begin to 
fall; round His head is a garland of olives with the 
fruit; in his left hand bunches of parsnips and turnips, 
signifying the products of this month ; and in his right 
hand is the sign Sagittarius, the Archer. 

The garland of olives is a sign of their maturity, and 
the time of their being gathered. The Sun enters Sagit¬ 
tarius on the 22d of this mouth. 

November is generally said to be the most gloomy 
month of thp year. 

DECEMBER, 

The twelfth and last month of the year, was so named 
by Romulus in the Roman calendar, which means there 
the lentil and last month of the Roman year. 

This month is characterised by an old man, with an 
austere, and fearful aspect, dad in an Irish rug, or coarse 
frieze, girt upon him; upon his head no garland, hut 
three or four night-caps, and over them a Turkish turban; 
his nose red ; his mouth and beard clogged with icicles; 
at his back is a bundle of liolly, ivy, or mistletoe; and 
bolding in birred mittens a hatchet and the sign of CArai- 
cohki s, the Coat. 

The hatchet is an emblem of the season, it being now 
the month for cutting down timber, as the virtue of the 
trees at this time concentrates in the trunks, and, for that 
reason, are more dean able for different purposes. 

The earth at this season of the year is bereft of all its 
ornaments, and for this reason lie is represented without 
a garland. 

The Sun enters the tropic of Capricorn on the 21st, 
and forms the winter solstice. 


THE LEEK. 

To attempt indisputably to account for the wearing of! 
the leek by the Welsh on St. David's day, would be use-, 
less. Tradition assigns as the reason a victory obtained! 
in the sixth century, by Cadwallawn, over the Saxons,! 
in a battle during which the Welshmen wore leeks in 
their caps to distinguish each other from foes. This 
nt is the more plausible, from the circumstance of 
the look being one of the vegetables held sacred by! 
several of the ancient nations, particularly the Egyptians 
and Phoenicians; from which latter, the British Druids 
are supposed to have derived many of their rites and 
mysteries. A religious respect being thus attached to 
the vegetable, will account for its being assumed as a 
badge; and the issue of the battle being in favour of 
those who assumed it, would tend to increase the venera¬ 
tion in which it had previously been held. 

Another version of this tradition states, that St. David 
headed the Welsh, when the badge was adopted, and 
names his festival as the day. on which the battle was 
fought. The 1st of March is the day of St. David’s 
canonization. His zeal against the Saxons was probably 
the cause of his being considered the patron-saint cf the 
Welsh; in which case the memcn to of Welsh triumph and 
Saiton discomfiture could hard'iy be exhibited at a more 
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appropriate time than on his festival. The leek is called 
by the Welsh centrinen. 

It has been asserted by some, that the tefi, or, at the 
English call them, chives, a vegetable similar to the leek, 
but. smaller, was the original Welsh symbol. It is called 
sefi-lan~gwy, and ceninwji, mid may certainly, through 
its similarity in name and form, have given up ita honour¬ 
able distinction to the leek. 


HISTORY. 

Or all studies that of history is the most utffe&l and 
interesting. History, in its most extensive sense, signi¬ 
fies a narration of the most remarkable events that hate 
happened in the world, Arranged in the order of time in 
which they were transacted, — an enumeration of the 
causes to which they may be attributed, And the effects 
which they may be sAfd to have produced. 

History,” says a celebrated modern writer, is the 
exhibition of Man, the display jf human life, and the 
foundation of general knowledge. It expands the ideas, 
enlarges the mind, and eradicates those narrow and illi¬ 
beral prejudices which dim and corrupt the understanding." 

By the study of History wenot only gratify a laudable 
curiosity respecting past events, but wc draw the most 
interesting conclusions as it regards their causes and Con¬ 
sequences. We may trace the progress of refinement, 
and the gradual advance from the rudeness of savage life 
to the elegances of the most exquisite luxury; from the 
garment of skins, to the embroidered and jewelled robe; 
from the hut of bark, to the magnificent palace, with its 
rich furniture nnd pictures; from the undisciplined rabble, 
armed with clubs and stones, to the gallant army, drawn 
up in battle array, with banners waving, arms glittering, 
trumpets sounding, and its proud steeds pawing the 
ground with eagerness for the combat. 

A contemplative mind will likewise discover, from this 
study, the effect which the gradual progress of refinement 
has on the condition of the human species, by giving rise 
to commerce, which opens a communication between the 
most distant countries on the Glore, and tarries on an 
nterclmnge of the commodities which each country re¬ 
spectively furnishes, and others .need 

History likewise informs, or ought to inform us, of the 
rise and progress of regular government, and of laws, of 
societies, states, and empires ; of the causes of tbeir 
increase, prosperity, and downfal or decay ; of the con¬ 
quests they have achieved, and the losses they have sus¬ 
tained by invaders; of their internal commotions, and 
the influence they have exercised on the morals, manners, 
and happiness of the people who have been the subject 
of them. 

Of History there are several species:-— 1. Jltici-- 
mastjca l History, or the History op the Ciiuroh in 
all ages, which is important both in a religious and a 
political point of view. 

2. The History of the Arts and Sciences, on which 
the wealth and prosperity of States essentially depend, and* 
the great advances in which have given modern nations 
so decided a superiority over the ancients. 

8. Political History, or an account of the actions of 
rulers, their wars, negotiations, government, and every 
occurrence of importance. 

To enter upon the study of History with advantage, 
a previous acquaintance with Geography and Chrono¬ 
logy is essentially necessary, Without this, History 
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cannot be properly understood, but will present a confused the Romans were now become formidable to the sur- 
mass of facts, frequently unintelligible, and from which rounding nations, though that prince increased their 
no useful inferences can possibly be drawn. greatness rather by arts of peace than of war. At this 

The History of the Would at large, or Universal time commenced the disputes between the Greeks and 
History, has, for the purpose of assisting the memory, Persians, respecting the colonies of the former who had 
been divided into certain periods, each marked by some settled in Asia Minor. 

great event. The fifth PERionextcnds from the conquest of Babylon 

1. The Creation. 2, The Flood. 8. The period to the death of Alexander the Great, and the dis- 
whe'n History began to assume an authentic form, and memberment of his vast dominions. • The Jews were now 


. to relate facts with some regard to truth and probability. 
4. The Conquest of Babylon by Cyrus, and the destruction 
of the Babylonian Empire. 6. The reign of Alexander 
the Great, and the overthrow of the Persian Empire. 
6. The destruction of .Carthage. 7. The Christian 
Era. 8. The division of the Roman Empire by Con¬ 
stantine. 9. The destruction of the Western Empire, 
and the settlement of the European Nations. 10 . The 
^Mahometan Era, and the conquests of the Saracens 
and Turks. 1 1. The Crusades, and the principal events 
which have occurred since that time. 

For a knowledge of the most important transactions 
which took place in the first period, we must refer to 
Scripture, as there is no profane historian who gives even 
a probable account of that remote age. 

In Genesis, we find that men lived in one society, used 
one language, were under a patriarchal government, lived 
to a great age, understood many of the mechanic arts, 
and the use of metals, invented musical instruments, and 
at length became corrupt and debauched in their morals 
and manners. 

An account of the second period must be chiefly drawn 
front the same source. It includes the destruction of the 
human race by the Deluge, except Noah and his family, 
who wore preserved in the urk; the building of the Tower 
of Barei., the Confusion of Tonouks, and the dispersion 
of maul nuf into different countries and different societies; 
the departure of the Israelites from Egypt, and their 


released from captivity, and rebuilt Jerusalem and the 
Temple. Cambyses added Eoypt to his empire. Greece 
waged successful war with Persia, until, at length, the 
latter was entirely subdued by Alexander the Great. 
Romp, and Carthage were making rapid advances in 
extent of dominion and power. 

The sixth period is dated from the division of the vast 
empire of Alexander between his four principal com¬ 
manders. Cassander had Macedonia and Greece; Anti- 
gonus, Asia Minor; Seleucus, Babylon, and the eastern 
provinces ; and Ptolemy Laguk, Egypt, and the western 
provinces. Great revolutions, however, soon took place, 
and still further divisions gave rise to the kingdoms of 
Pontus, Bithynia , Pcrgamos, Armenia, anti Cappadocia. 
Syria and Egypt, however, continued long powerful. 
Rome had wars with Caktiiage with various success, till 
they ended by the destruction of the latter, u. e. 14G. 

The seventh period is remarkable for the astonishing 
spread of the Roman FiMpire, which, before its close, 
comprehended almost the whole then known world. At 
its commencement, Syria and lie yct were on the decline. 
The empires of India and Part hi a, in Asia ; Ethiopia, 
Nwmidia, Mauritania, and Get alia, in Africa ; Gaul, 
Germany, part of Spain, Macedonia, and Greece, in 
Europe, preserved a show of independence ; but they were 
speedily overwhelmed by the gigantic power of Rome, 
and fell under her dominion. In this period, Jesus 
Christ was born, and Jerusalem was destroyed by Titus' 


conquest of Canaan ; their change from a theocracy, or "espasian. 

government by God alone, to a monarchy; the actions of The eighth period commences at the death of Thai an. 
their kings and prophets, to the carrying away of the Ten when the Roman Umpire comprehended Britain, France, 
Tribes of Israel into captivity. Spain, the Netherlands, Italy, part of Germany, Egypt, 

From the heap of Fables called Profane History, we Barbary, BUcdulgerid, Turley in Europe and Asia, anti 
gather something respecting the siege of Troy by the Persia. 

Greeks, who had in a degree emerged from barbarism, The northern parts of Europe and Asia, however, con- 
und formed themselves into numerous petty kingdoms tained many fierce and warlike nations, which even now 
and states. threatened, and finally accomplished, tho destruction of 

The History of Egypt is by no means to he depended j the Bomati power. 
upon during this period. Tyre was an opulent, cummer- 1 This destruction was accelerated by the removal of the 
rial city; but both Egypt and Tyre fell undei the do-j scat of empire from Rome to Byzantium, by Constantinf, 
minion -of Nebuchadnezzar. Rome was founded by ; who named it after himself, Constantinople. 

Bom ulus, n. e. 75:2. Europe was, during this period, j The ninth period pi. sents us with n most lamentable 
with the exception of Greece, in a state of the deepest j picture of the decline and fall of the Homan Empire. 
ignorance and barbarism. Without, were barbarous enemies, ready to take every :ul- 

T!»e 'i nrun period commences with the 56th, vulgarly j yantage, and to plunder and destroy without mercy; within, 
called t(ie 28lli Olympiad, n.c. 68. And now profane J were misrule and the most odious vice::, both amongst 
history begins to assume a more credible form, thougl prince and people ; numerous pretenders to the, purple' 
.still debased by fable. ^ I'lie Romans were rising into starting up continually and desolating the country by civil 
notice, in Italy ; while in Greece the petty states of Athens wars ; until, at length, a. d. 476, the destruction was com- 
'md Sparta were laying the foundation of their future fame, pleted by the Hnkui.i, and Romp ceased to be an imperial 
I lie conquest of Assyria swelled the Babylonian cm- city. Important revolutions also took place in -Britain, 
pire to a great extent, noyv comprehending Phoenicia, France, and Spain. 

Palestine, Syria, Babylonia, Media, and Persia. In the {To be continued.) 

yeay 580 n.c., Jerusalem was destroyed by NebUchad* 


N EXE Alt. 


The fourth period of general history is short, in- London: P>inMr»r thr rropiuon,and i , nbi»ii..<i t>y w. Kdwa*m, 
eluding only thirty years, and terminating with the t», Ave-M«r.’«i»n«.vawroo*t«row. 

conquest of Babylon by Cyrus. Under Sekvius Tullius, Pruned t»y u.Cur, nicad-»tiwtJiiii,cti«ap»i«’*. ■ . . 
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NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Noktiii. viheki. vnu is so called from its situation, being 
lioitli of the Humber. In the Saxon IIi.itakc y it 
formed part of tin* kingdom of the* Northumbrians, which 
contained not only the county now called \<>i thumljcrland, 
but also 1 or hiJih e, J.tuu inhirc, Durham, Cumberland, and 
II i slmon-land. It is a maritime county, and the most 
northcily in England. 

Nou i ut juir.KCANn is bounded on the noith by Scotland; 
on the cast by the (lermttn Octatt; on the south by Dur¬ 
ham ; and on the west by Scotland and Cumberland. It is 
about (illy miles in length, forty m breadth, and one bun¬ 
dled and lilty in circumference. Xciccastlc-ujiun-Ti/nc, its 
capital, is t!70 miles north from London. 

’flu: climate of Northumberland is subject to great 
caiiation; hence the weather is inconstant, but mostly m 
i xtr, nies. The air, however, is exceedingly healthful, and 
the people, who generally lice to a gre.it age, arc seldom 
allbcted w ith sickness. The soil is various ; the eastern 
pan, which is fiuitful, produces corn in great plenty, and 
it has also rich meadows on the banks of the rivers ; but 
the w i sli rn part is gi in a ally barren, it being mostly heathy 
and mountainous. The south-east part abounds m to ils. 
of which eight hundred thousand chuldinns are computed 
to he .tinm.'ilIv sent to London. There are also large 
quanti: n-s of lead and timber. This county gives the 
title of Duke to the noble and ancient family of I’kiu y. 
The piii.cipal manufaetnres ate those which depend on 
the follicri'such as glass-works, potteries, iron-fmm- 
dru s, iv e. 

It. (leef rivers ;uc the Tyne, the Ttcct'd, and the 
( ’.fc/i'i /, all of which abound in salmon and trout. 'I he 
Tyne, the piineipnl of these, is formed of two brunches, 
called the North and isonth Tyne, whieli tise a' a con¬ 
sult table distance from each other, and uniting a little 
above lle.r/iam, How on to Newcastle, and from thence 
into the si .i at /'i/:n iimul/i. The I'w til divides England 
li inn Scotland, and falls into the sea at, Ret wick. 1 he 
Cue/,el runs thiough the middle ofthe comity, and empties 
itself into the sea at Waikwoilh. 

This county was anciently inhabited l>y the Otliulnni; 
under the Romans it made a pail of the province ealled 
Mil aunt ('(Cttancnsin. During the Saxon Heptarchy, it 
made part of the kingdom whose name it bore; it was 
afterwards called llrrnicm, ami alternately clainud by the 
Exuiisit and Stois, to which last people it belonged ill 
the time of Ai.rnin. It contains lllmaikit towns, and 
•UK) parishes. It is in the diocese of Durham. 

Its eliief towns are A Crcast/c. Aforpelh, He chain, Atn- 
vtck, and /Jcrrrii■];. 

NiwevsTi.r, usually called New cast Ic-upon-Tync, to 
distinguish it from Xctreaxlle-undcr-f.ijne, in NtaHbrdshire, 
is situated on the north side of the Tyne, over which it 
has a stately bridge into Durham. Here ended the 
lainous l’ict-s’ Wall, which runs through the vicarage 
garden. 

In the time of the Svxoss it was called .V’nnca.stir, 
from the monks here, who all fled when it. was depopu¬ 
lated by the Danes; and afterwards Nkwcasti.i;, from a 
castle limit here by EoKtier, the eldest son of William the 
Conqueror, in 1080, to defend it against the S< ots, 
whose king-, bad ibis town before tin* Norman (’onquoxt, 
and who '.unit times i (-sided lure. In the rei"n of 
Edward I. it was burnt by tlie Scots, but it was shoitlv 
alter tebmlt. It lias been a borough ever since the icigii of 
King Richard II. In the reign of Henry VIlL.tlns place 


is said to hare exceeded in the strength and magnificence 
of its works all the cities of Englnnd, and 'most places in 
Europe. The castle ovcilooks the whole town, which is 
seated on the declivity of a steep bill, imining down to 
the river. That part of the castle built by Hnbctt was of 
great strength. The outward fortification^ are now- 
defaced, and their site crowded with buildings. 1 be 
tower remains entire. It is situated on a lofty emim nee, 
and its principal entrance is on the south. This castle 
belongs to the county, and makes no part of the libeitie*. 
It is now the county prison, and in the great hall tin- 
judges bold the assi/.es. Here Raliol, king of Scotland, 
did homage to Edward L, in 1 i'Ai, as did Edward B.tliol, 
in Lb; 1, to Kmg Eiluuid HI. l[ h a town of gieat 
antiquity, and is supposed by some to have been a Roman 
station. There ate still to be seen some remains ot a 
Roman niilitaty way. h ailing to Newcastle liom Uhcsu-i - 
le-striet. This road was cauied over tin: liver Tyne by 
a bridge of arches at the vety place where the pre.-mt 
bridge stands. 

This town appears to lie divided into two parts, by the 
Tyne; Newcastle, propel ly so called, being ore, and 
(inti ,\la ad, on the Durham side of the liver, whiili appeal’s 
as a noi t ot suburb to Ncwias’lo, as the oilier. They ait- 
both joined by the bridge, which consists of nine aichrr, 
as large as those of tin- old Loudon Bridge, which lias been 
, recently removed from just below the site of the pics. n( 

| bridge limit by Rixnii:. The Tyne is here u fine, di i p aud 
| noble ri’-cr, si, that ships of -100 ti ns bmden can con i up 
to the tow n. The bouses are limit ehu-tly of stone, others of 
j brick. 11 ere are In e p:n tsh elnu e!ies,;md six chapel; ol ease, 
besides liftcin places ol worship. The situation of New- 
| castle is very abrupt anil uneven, as also is that ol (Ian s- 
' head. The- countiy armuid Newcastle and <>aUshc.ul i, 

. partieul.-nly noted for windmill i. .'1 he public chanties of 
| Newcastle are both numerous and well endowed. Then- 
arc also numerous vestiges of monastic antiquity. lien- 
i is a wi ll-endowed and huge infirmary, and an ;i-seniblv 
room that attracts gri.it audition; it contains evciy 
useful iipariment, and .i b.ill-room, ft!) tec-1 by Id. Jn the 
beginning of the late civil wars, this town was taken 
ami plundered !>v the Scots, who lull- sold their king, 
Cuvai is I. for it 1,fili<i/. in hand, and secutily for a, 
'much mine. This place- i-> p.n tieulai ly noli d I’m it. 

, manufact m e of tine g hi.it, and for coal*, t-almtni, and 
: nrindxtoti'S; liom win I'ee e.imu the* proverb, “ That, a 
St i.fimi.'i and a ,\i mantle g, halftone, tnucL all the vinht 
- orrr." lie’ll is also a manufactory of hardware similar to 
i that of Sheflii Id. Hoc arc a magniliecnt exchange and 
a ciiMoni-hmi:e, and the finest quay in England, except 
that at Yarmouth: being 700 yards long, it is tar men- 
, spac ious and larger than those of London, Biistel, and 
; Live ipool, though not equal to cither for business. II- 1 .• 
is a lirnalsonie- mansion-bouse for the mayor, who is 
allowed 000/. a year for his table-, besides a en.-u-ti and 
I barge. Newcastle is very populous, containin': I .',7 in) 

I inhabitants; and (iiiteshoad, (which, by the liiKum Act, 

! is made a borough,) 1 5,177. » 

; This town, next to the- ci/v of York, is the Ini gist ami 
’ handsomest in the- north of England. It is built on tin- 
top, bide, and the bottom of a stei p bill; the- streets on 
; the top arc open and handsome, but tin: others are n.r- 
• row, mean, and dirty. The Literary and i'hdo.uiplrc.il 
j Society of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, is one of the most 
[ respectable institutions in the kingdom, and has iniitn- 
1 bit ted greatly to the diffusion of literatim: and science, 
j Croat improvements have been made here within these 
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few years, by removing obstructions, opening new streets, inns and its manufacture of baize. This place was plun- 
and paving the principal old ones. The punishment of dered by the Scots in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
the bridle for scolds is said to have formerly been in use Hexham is also a small town; the streets are narrow, 
in this town. It is worth remembering, that at the assizes and the houses are ill-built. It is chiefly noted for its 
here in 1743, two old men were subpoenaed hither as church. It was formerly the See of a bishop, (a. ». 674,) 
witnesses from a neighbouring village, one being 135 but the diocese was so harassed by the Danes, that no 
years of age, and his son, 9.5, both hearty, and having one would accept of the bishoprick, and it was therefore 
their sight and hearing; and that in 1744, one Adam united to Lindisfarne in 883. The original church was 
Turnbull died in this town, aged 112, who had had four raised by workmen brought from Italy, and is said to have 
wives, the last when he was near 100 years old. exceeded in beauty and elegance every other in the land, 

Ai.nwick is a neat and populous town on the high no part of which now remains. The present church bears 
north road to Edinburgh, through Berwick. It is seated innumerable marks of magnificence, and contains many 
on the side of a hill, on the river Alne. This town has ancient tombs, and is attributed to its first prior. The 
been particularly fat^l to the kings of Scotland. In the architecture is a mixture of Saxon and Gothic. Hexham 
reign of William Rufus, it was besieged by Malcolm II. is supposed to have been a Roman station. Near the 
king of Scotland, who, upon the point of being victorious, church are the remains of the priory. The town and the 
was killed, together with his son, and his army was priory were destroyed by the Scots in 1296, and pillaged 
routed. It is also famous for a victory obtained by the again in 134G. It is 15 miles from Newcastle. 

English over William king of Scots, in 1174, who was Morpeth is a considerable town, seated on the north 
taken here and carried prisoner to King Henry II., who side of the river Wansbeck. It had once an abbey and a 
detained him till he gave security to pay 100,0001. for the castle, which are now in ruins. In 1215 the inhabitants 
ransom of himself and some others. It was reduced to themselves burnt their town in mere spite to King John, 
ashes in 1215. The castle, situated on an eminence near It is 291 miles from London. 


the town, and one of the seats of the Duke of Northum- Lbarmouth, on the banks of the Tweed, was formerly 
dereand, may be justly considered as one of the most a very handsome town, but is now fallen into decay, con- 
magnificent modeVt of a castle in existence, as it was for- sisting only of a farm-house.— Rothrury is an inconsider- 
merly a fortress for strength and defence. This castle first able town, 9 miles from Alnwick. It formerly had a 
came into the possession of the family of the present duke castle, to which a barony was annexed, but is now in 
in 1309. It has had every embellishment that art can ruins.— Wot.ler, a small town, is seated in an ill-cultivated 
contribute or expense procure. Allround the octagon country, under the influence of vast mountains, which ren- 
towers are several figures of warriors in the attitude of ders it subject to impetuous rains. It is much resorted 
defence, which have a very singular effect. The ancient to in the summer months by invalids, to drink goat’s milk 
appearance of the castle seems to have filled the inhabi- and whey. It is about 13 miles from Berwick, 
tants with the like ideas, for, besides a large Gothic gate- Tynemouth, formerly a mere village, by the Reform 
way and clock, the shambles, &c. are in the same style. Act is made a borough. It is seated at the mouth of the 
The town has been formerly walled round, the vestiges of Tyne, hence its name. It is 9 miles from Newcastle, and 
which may be traced, and the three gates yet remain 278 from London. It is noted for its salt-works, but the 
almost entire. The customs, words, habits, and even greatest article of trade is coals, of which upwards of a 
the buildings of this town, as well as all over North- million chaldrons arc sent annually to London. It is now 
umbcrland, imitate those of the Scots ; and they are mutji resorted to during the summer months as a watering- 
very strict in the observance of their religious duties, place. Here is a large and stately castle, seated on a 
Alnwick is distant from London 310 miles. very high rock, inaccessible on the sea-side, and well 

Bclford is a small town, but one of the neatest in mounted with cannon. In this castle was formerly a 
the north of England. It is situated on the ridge of a monastery, of which many fine arches remain. It was 
hill, on the high road to Berwick. Near this town are the ften plundered by the Danes. It incloses an area of 
remains of a Danish camp. It is 15 miles from Berwick, about six acres, and its present appearance is strikingly 
and 320 (Vom London. noble. 

Berwuck-upon-Tweed, seated on the borders of 
England and Scotland, was long the bone of contention 
between the English and Scots, and for a long time was 

considered as belonging to either, but now it is understood ; roputATiON of the CHIEF towns. 

as forming a part of England; nevertheless it is con- j Newcastle .... 42,760 Rothburyto. . . . 1,014 

sidered a distinct liberty, having a small district attached Alnwick. 6,788 Haltwhistle Par. . 3,101 

to it, consisting of about three mdes inland. It is sur- Morpeth . 3,890 Haltwistle to. . . . 1,018 

rounded by a wall, except on that side towards the sea; Berwick. 8,920 Belford, & Par. . . 2,030 

and was formerly fortified with a castle, but this is now in Hexham, & Par. . 6,042 Belford to.1,35* 

ruins. The language and laws of the town are a mixture Rothbury & Par. . 2,869 

tof Scotch and’Engiish. The streets are, for the most ’ 

part, narrow, but well paved. It is seated on an eminence Northumberland sends 10 members to Parliament, 4 for 
that commands far into the sea, and has the Tweed rolling tllQ county (being two additional); 2 for Newcastle; 1 for 
just below, over which is a handsome bridge of 15 arches. Morpeth (formerly 2); 1 for Tynemouth (anew borough); 

It is large, populous, and well built. It is chiefly noted an j % f or Berwick. ° 

for its salmon fishery in the Tweed. Its population is 
8,920. It is 11 miles from Haddington, 56 from Edin¬ 
burgh, and 341 from London. 

IIaltwhistls is a considerable town on the high road 
from Carlisle to Newcastle. It is chiefly noted fur its 
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THE SOLAR ECLIPSE, JULY S7, 2633 . 



i: irllt. 


liiig'ndy mi tin- liii'-v" i.'irtli, refill-rent .'.hint's 

Tlir* noon-ti-w Sun • liul In ! wliat wondrous ;•) ;!it is this! 
l.uivi. lii-niiti niif. ti'i'Tii of Ni-lit, crr.inl in her niurst", 

'Twt-rn Krirtli mnl Sun is vni to move.—Sul's lavs eclipsed, 

Dili,ili'ss spremls aroiiiiil, and treinliliiij. mol tills 

Stand ajrh.ut.— If such there lie, now let the Atheist pause— 

1/t'l him gaze hut once upon the elorimis scene. 

And ask, Can man do this ? When self-convicted, 

Let him humbly (jive, if he has ne'er done so before, 

His willin', tribute of obedience—meed of praise— 

Of love and gratitude, to that great Omnipotent 

Who wills the ohulicnl orbs in their due sphere* to move. 

For man, presumptuous ns he is, cannot, durst not deny, 

That this glorious scene, loudly and to all worlds proclaims. 

At onee th’ t.xtSTi nck and ommi*otfm e of Ootl. W. .If. 


Astronomy perhaps alone among the sciences can lay 
claim to the appellation of “ Divine," as displaying to 
the intelligence of man, the infinite power, wisdom, anti 
goodness of his Creator. To trace the Comet as through 
the wide expanse he wings his fiery course—to foretel, in 
after centuries, his return —to observe with attentive eye 
our Solar System—the Planets anti their Satellites moving 
in majestic order in their various orbits—to take a wider 
range, to view the infinite expanse of the Heavens, the 
countless number of fixed stars, and apparent solar 
systems, perhaps even more extensive than our oivn, "for 
ever shining while they roll;" to reduce this boundless 
variety of objects to a system—to-make the minutest cal¬ 
culations as to Eclipses and other appearances in the 
heavens,—is indeed a task worthy of angels, and is the 
peculiarly sublime and happy study of the astronomer. 

To illustrate more fully with what accuracy these 
astronomical calculations are made, we present our readers 
with this week’s number a day earlier than usual, in order 
to place before their view the above graphic description of 
the Solar Eclipse, which witl take place early on the 
morning of Wednesday, the 17th instant, and “ commences 
at Greenwich and London one hour after sun-rise, that is, 
at 4 hours 57 minutes and 59 seconds, or about 2 minutes 
1 second (mean time) to 5 o'clock: arrives at its greatest 
obscuration at 5 hours 49 minutes 3 seconds, or about 
10 minutes-57 seconds to 6 o'clock : attains the visible d 
or conjunction at 5 hours 52 minutes 13 seconds, or about 


7 minutes 17 seconds to (3 o'clock ; and the Moon leaves 
the Sun’s disk, or the Eclipse ends, at 0 hours 4S minutes 
21 seconds, or about 10 minutes 39 seconds to 7 o'clock. 

! The greatest obscuration, 8 degrees 49 minutes 34 seconds, 
or neatly three-fourths of the northern part of the Suit's 
surface.’’ 

Our readers will readily perceive, that by the above 
engravimr, the observer is supposed to be at a considerable 
distance from the Earth, and in a position to see the whole 
of one side of the Sun, Earth, and Moon, and so as to 
have a distinct view of the eclipse or interception of the 
Moon between the Earth and Sun. 

As all the planets and their satellites, including the 
Earth and Moon, receive their light by means of the Sun’s 
rays, so each of them, being an opaque or solid body, in¬ 
tercepts the Sim’s rays, and casts a shadow upon that part 
of the heavens opposite to, and in a direct line with it and 
the Sun. As when, for instance, the Moon intervenes in 
a direct line (as in the present instance,) between the Earth 
and Sun, a portion of the Sun's rays is prevented from 
reaching the earth ; and in proportion as the line of motion, 
or orbit of the Moon, is in a plane with the ecliptic or 
orbit of the earth,—or, to speak more plainly, in propor¬ 
tion as the Moon moves in a direct line between the centre 
of the Earth and Sun, the more rays she prevents from 
falling on the Earth, and the greater is her shadow ; and 
according to this is the eclipse total or partial on different 
parte of our globe ; and when the Moan is in this situ- 
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ation slu; is said to he in d, or conjunction with the Sun; viz. that the Moon's light is borrowed, and that her size 
and when the tiarili intervenes between the Moon and the is smaller than the Earth. Eclipses are also exceedingly 
Sun, she is said to he in ,?, or opposition to the Sun. useful in making various astronomical observntiohs for 
As Eclipses of the Sun and Moon never take place but navigation. 

when the Sun and Moon are in conjunction or opposition, Independent of the sublime grandeur of this 
and as these phenomena occur once in every month, it: ordinary phenomenon in the movement of our satellite, 
might be inferred that these two luminaries would he j ami of the conviction which must flash upon the content- 
eclipsed every month ; hut as these conjunctions and plative mind of the Reader, that this glorious sight 
oppositions take place twelve times in the year, and as no proclaims a “ hand divine,"—there is one, and only one 
more iliau seven eclipses can take place, and seldom more j fact, connected with the history of solar eclipses, in which 
than four do really occur, we feel it necessary to explainl a miraculous deviation from the general order must have 
the cause of this apparent contradiction. | taken place;—we allude to the eclipse of the Sun at our 

When the Moon in her motion round the Earth crosses j Saviour's passion, happening at the ume of the full moon, 
the ecliptic or orbit pf the Earth, the points at which slu ! Now, inasmuch as the total eclipse never occurs but at 
touches, in so crossing that imaginary line, are called the j new moon, and when the Sun and Moon are in conjuue- 
Nonrs ; if the Moon’s mbit were on a plane with the tion ; and us, besides, the darkness in total eclipses of the 
ecliptic, in which the Sun apparently, but the Earth always ' Sun never lasts above four minutes in one place, win teas 
moves, the Moon would east a penumbra upon tin- j the darkness at the time of tin: Crucifixion lasted time 
Eaiili at every change, and a partial eclipse would ensue; j hunts, (Matt. viii. 1.5.) and overspread, at hast, all the 
in like manner, the Moon would passthrough the Earth's j land of Judea,— this must have been a preternatural 
shadow and be eclipsed every full; but, with this addition, occurrence, calculated upon that occasion to stiike the 
that she would lie enveloped in darkness (by the shadow j most sceptical with awe and astonishment, 
if the Eat tli preventing the rays of the Sun from reflecting It may not be amiss to observe to some of our readi rs, 
upon her, and so being re'raeted back upon the Earth) who may not hare the benefit of a solar telescr pe, that 
for an hour and a half; whereas the Sun never was they may, if a c ear day, have almo.t an cqttallv u.han- 
i.elipsed for more than four minutes, lint the Mooli in tageons view of his ;>hn ions sei ne, by taking a puxe of 
her orbit describes an oblique line, crossing the Earth's common window glass, and holding the same o\er a candh 


mbit on one side, .5*. degrees above it, anti .'ij degrees 
below it on tire other; i that when the Sun and Moon 
are mote than 1 7 tl 'glees in i eitlie if the mules, or points 
where the Moon crosses tl line of the Earth’s Dibit, the 
Moon is too high or too low in her orbit, too l’ar from a 
direct line between the Earth and Sun, to east any part of 
her shadow upon the l’.aith. And when the Sun is more 
tli: I o degrees from either of the nodes at the times of 

full moon, the Moon is generally too high or too low in 
her orbit, too far from a direct line diawn from the Sun 
through-the Eaitli, to be affected by the shallow or priva¬ 
tion of the Sun’s rays caused by the Earth intervening, 
lint when the Moon is less than 17 degress from either 


until it is well blacked, and so look through it at tin 
Sun, by which means the naked eye can, without injury, 
view that powerful luminous body : or, ly taking a com¬ 
mon pail of water out into the open air, caving the Sun’s 
lays tree room to be reflected, the Moon will be seen 
slowly to pass over the Sun’s surface in the water. 

In conclusion, we trust that our readers will not let pass 
this fine opportunity of explaining to their children or 
servants, by exemplifying from Nature’s own grand orrery, 
the eclipse of the Sun.—the infinite wisdom and mum-, 
potency of their Creator. \Y. M, 

,’Y’h he continual, nith tt Mop of la Upses.) 


node at the time of conjunction, her shadow fall* more or 
less upon the Earth, as she is more or less in a direct line 
between the Earth and the Sun:—So when she is more 
than 1:2 degrees from either node at the time of oppo¬ 
nent, she goes through a greater or less portion of the 
E.u tli’s shadow, as the Earth is more or less in a din < r 
line between her and the Sun. 

The Moon’s orbit contains ,‘ltiO degrees, of which, 17 
degrees, the limit of solar <■< lipscs on either side of the 
nodes, and I > degrees, the limit of lunar eclipses, are hut 
small portions. And as the Sun commonly passes by 
the nodes but twice a year, it is no wonder wc have so 
many new and full moons without eclipses. 

In the present eclipse ol the Sun, an inhabitant of 
the Moon, on the side next tl • Earth, observing the same, 
would sec her shadow like a dark spot, travelling over 
the Earth about twice fast ns the equatorial portion 
of the Earth moves, and the s;.mu way as it moves, 
and in fact exactly as the same is delineated upon th. 
Earth in the engraving, by the dark line, extending over 
and traversing the \x cstern P llrls of Europe, the Atlantic, 
and crossing Iceland, the Arctic Circle, thence to Spits¬ 
bergen, towards the North Pole, after winds leaving the 
Arctic Sea, and after passing over some parts of Siberia 
and Knmschatka, entering the Northern Pacific where it 
makes its exit. 


HISTORY. 

(Continual from p. I!).''. - ) 

The commencement of the ti vi n i i.ruon is dated at the 
Hegira, or l't.tour of Muiiwiit from Afaea , a. i>. (5e\2. 
This impostor, fa. on red by the peculiarly'degraded .-.tale 
of the civilized t.'-rld, made extensive conquests, and 
spread his doctrines by the power of the sword. 

The empire of the Saracens extended almost as widely 
as that of the Ro- '.ns had done; but its duration was 
t*nnsitory, and it fell to pieces soon after the death 
its founder. 

The dissension.? that took plate among the successors 
of Mahomet so weakened their power, that the Tt iiks, 
a tribe of the Huns, took advantage f their imbecility to 
establish their authority ; and to facilitate this, they em¬ 
braced the religion of the vanquished. 

In this period the Ports began to assume temporal 
power; they had before asset led their supremacy in the 
Church, but they now insisted upon being considered as 
sovereign princes. 

The tenth riiutoo likewise witnessed the conquests of 
CiiAttr.EMAoNE; but at his death, his vast empire being 
divided among bis sons, bloody wars arose, and Et.Rort., 
convulsed from one extremity to the other, seemed like 


J5y the eclipse of the Sim wo are convinced of two facts, ( one vast field of battle. 
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In Britain, the i Qanes, Saxons, and Normans, suc¬ 
cessively made conquests. In German* and Italy, the 
conquests between the Emperors and the Popes desolated 
some of the finest countries in the world. The mind can 
scarcely form any idea of times more calamitous. 

The eleventh period commences with those wars 
called “ the Crusades,” undertaken at the instigation of 
the Popes, to recover Judea, or the Holy Land, from the 
dominion of the Saracens. Vast multitudes poured down 
from every part of EcnorE to the conquest of Palestine, 
of which but few ever returned to their native land. 

In the East, the conquests of Jenghiz Khan were 
rapid and extensive; and after him Tamerlan r, carried 
his victorious arms over many countries. But the vast 
dominions of both these conquerors were divided into 
petty states after their death. 

It would swell the limits of this article were we barely 
to mention the important events that have occurred in this 
period ; siifiiec it to observe, that the Eastern Homan, or 
Gui-.hk Kmpiiie, was dissolved by the taking of Constan¬ 
tinople by the Turks. 

Ami met was discovered. The Moors were expelled 
from Spain. A lit \ om'tion took place in Enoi.and, in 
which its monarch, Cumilfs I. was put to death; and 
.•mother in Franco, more recently, in which Louis XVI. 
experienced the same fate. 

This period, likewise, is remarkable for astonishing 
discoveries in the Arts and Sciences, Gunpowder, Printing, 
the 'Pi h scope, ('loch and IVatch-making, JErostalion, the 
.hi oj /‘/-ocarina Light from (las, the Power and Uses of 
Sham; and a thousand other useful and truly valuable 
iuM'iitiou-i distinguish this period, as some of the most 
beneficial to mankind of any on record. 

The General Mistoiy of the World may also he divided 
into two great parts, called / indent and Modern; the Advent 
of our Saviour separating them. The Ancient precedes our 
Lord, and contains 400 i years, or forty centuries, accord¬ 
ing to tlm Hebrew system; many calculations, however, 
differ fiom the Hebrew,—such as the Samaritan, which is 
computed to be 4UU5 years, or forty-three centuries ; and 
the Si ptnagint, 4'i70 years, 0 r forty-two centuries; yet 
the Hebrew, being the Scripture account, is that which is 
most generally followed. 

Ancient History may he subdivided into Sacred and 
Profane. The Sacred, which treats of the works of 
God, and of his favourite people, includes forty centuries, 
from the Creation to Christ, and receives its authority 
from the lliiii.i:. It is dhided into two parts, the Old 
Testament, dosing -l HO years before the birth of Our 
Saviour ; and the New Testament, closing with the Reve¬ 
lation of St. John the Divine. 

Puoi vne History is shorter than the Sacrf.d, by 
seventeen emturies, because it began that number of 
years after the Creation; and we have an account of it 
only from tradition. It includes twenty-three centuries, 
which may be divided into three parts or periods; namely, 
the Uncertain, containing five centuries; the Fabulous, 
ten; and the Jlistorienl, a happy period, in which that 
science began to be written and established upon more 
certain authority, including five centuries. 

In order to facilitate the knowledge of History, the 
World is divided into different ages, as given in the 
beginning of this chapter. 

Ob'Scrrahwn on History, addressed to young Students. 

1 Iistd’cv is among the most agreeable and instructive ex¬ 
ercises to which young Students can apply themselves; for 


it at once gives them an acquaintance with characters and 
events, ana a familiarity with all the world. It not only 
gratifies that love of the heroic and the grand, which is 
inherent in our nature, hut also, by setting before ns what 
has happened in the world, prepares us to comprehend 
and bear whatever may happen to ourselves. There 
cannot, consequently, be a more important branch of 
knowledge, than that which forms the judgment as to 
the sort of reading upon which the hours of relaxation 
may bo occupied. 

It too often happens that the desire, whether natural or 
acquired, which moat young persons have for reading, is 
so far from being converted into the extremely beneficial 
instrument of good, which it might be, that, in fact, it 
becomes a cloak for vacuity of miiVl, anil a source of 
insignificance and ignorance, which, once rooted, nothing 
can uproot. History, abounding with stupendous achieve¬ 
ments and astonishing vicissitudes, and every way calcu¬ 
lated to direct as well as to instruct the student, is ton 
frequently read as a forced task ; and the leisure hours 
which History ought delightfully, as well as profitably, to 
occupy, are worse than wasted upon the frivolous or 
fanciful rubbish of the circulating library. We do not 
assert, that all the contents of a circulating library ure 
either useless or mischievous: the labours of Scott, 
Croly, Horace Smith, and some few others, are full of 
instruction as well as of amusement. But no works of 
fiction can be at all comparable to authentic history; and 
the generality of those which fill the shelves of the 
cii dilating library are calculated, by their unnatural inci¬ 
dents and characters, and their wild and utterly impos¬ 
sible events, to fill the minds of their readers with 
ridiculous notions, to disgust them with real life, and to 
pave the way to innumerable and terrible errors. Our 
young friends may safely rely upon our correctness in 
assuring them, that, if they will read History as an amuse¬ 
ment, and not as an imposed task, they will, in tracing 
the causes and results of events, and the characters con¬ 
nected with them, not merely stock their minds with the 
most valuable species of human knowledge, but derive 
from the perusal of every volume of History more ex¬ 
quisite pleasure, than from reading a cart-load of ill-told 
and ridiculous fictions. 


OPTICAL ILLUSION'S, ANTIPATHIES, AND SU¬ 
PERSTITIONS. 

" I hare sent it with my own eyes, and therefore cannot 
be mislaI,i n This remark has often been made, for a con¬ 

vincing proof of something mysterious or doubtful;—but, 
with great deference to those who are so confident of the 
certainty of what their eyes have seen, it may be easily 
proved, that the iiyis arc often deceived; and it is this 
kind of deception that has given rise to the idle stories of 
ghosts and apparitions. We will first relate some in¬ 
stances of the kind, and then give reasons to shew that 
hat many persons think to he strange appearances, are 
nothing but optical illusions. Seafaring men are much 
addicted to these fancies, and many of them who have 
rounded the Cape of Good Hope, and experienced the 
storms of the Mosamhique, vs ill seriously tell of that ap¬ 
pearance which they call the “ Flying Dutchman," and 
which, tlicv snv, is visible before them, or a little a-liead 
of the ship, in dark and tempestuous, weather, and whose 
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presence is ominous of shipwreck: the strange stories 
about this phantom are really believed by many, because 
“ they have teen if with their own eyes, and therefore cannot 
he deceived .” The whole watch of a ship’s company 
imagined they saw a man in the main-top one stormy 
night, who had fallen overboard and was lost some days 
previously ; and to dispute the fact was considered quite 
an insult, when it was asserted by so many witnesses. 
About two centuries ago, some sailors had landed, and 
taking provisions and spirituous liquors, they went to visit 
the Volcano of Mount Slromboli; and, os it was stated, 
they saw, during their repast, a certain publican, who 
ioided at IVnpping, passing them with great speed, and 
dashing into the crater, or mouth of the volcano, was seen 
no more. On the feturn of the ship, one of the sailors 
meeting an acquaintance who used the house of this 
publican, he inquired if he was living, and was answered 
that he wasdiad; “then,” said the seaman, “I can tell you 
when lie died, for I and my messmates saw him jump into 
a volcano;” and he actually stated the day and hour when 
he saw this singular phenomenon, and it agreed very nearly 
with tlie time of the publican’s death. The friends anil 
executors of the deceased summoned the sailor before a 
magistiutc to answer for slander and defamation of the 
defunct, as being both painful to the feelings, and injurious 
to the interests of the surviving relatives; but this step only 
made the matter worse, for all Jack’s companions swore to 
the fact, and they even described the publican's apparel 
to the very buttons on his coat, when separately inter¬ 
rogated. 

A woman, in one of the northern counties, met with a 
man whom she knew, and addressed him oil a subject of 
a family alfuir; but receiving no answer, site turned round 
as he passed her to reproach him for his taciturnity, but 
he walked quickly on j however, as she had to pass his 
house, she determined to call and tell his wife of his be¬ 
haviour, but, on knocking at the door, it was opened by 
the man himself, at whose feet she fell in a swoon, and was 
not able for some time to tell the cause of her alarm. This 
fact is communicated by a person who resided on the spot, 
and knew that the man had not been out of his house for 
some hours before the event happened; 

Two boys, about seven and eight years of age, who 
slept together, gave a remarkable instance of this optical 
illusion. One of them (the younger) waking in the morn- j 
jug found that his companion was risen and gone ; but! 
turning round, he beheld his bedfellow standing by a large j 
chest of apples that stood in the room, and eating one j 
very voraciously: “Hollo, there!" said the waking hoy,! 
“ you must he loud indeed of apples to begin eating them 
so greedily the first thing in the morningthen, jumping 
up, he saw the vision walk out of the room; but with 
astonishment, when lie came to the hall door, he met the 
very boy just returning from an excursion of nearly two 
hours’ bird-catcliing in a distant stubble-field. Yet he had 
seen him at the chest of apples a few minutes before with 
“ his own eyes,” and therefore could not be mistaken. 

Now all'these were fallacious, and shew how easily the 
senses may be deceived; but without going further we 
may reasonably endeavour to give some physical account 
of the causes that produce such effects; and the rather, 
because we would wish to« efface from the mind every im¬ 
pression of belief in the superstitious notions that have been 
propagated with respect to them. 

The story of Brutus having seen liis own apparition the 
night before the battle of Pbarsalia, has the addition of a 
conversation as well as an interview, and consequently 


was an auricular as well as an optical illusion ;* but it is 
to be accounted for on the same principles and by tbe 
same reasoning as the former instances. 

To give the subject a sort of technical definition we 
might call these fancies “ waking dreams,” for in fact they 
are nothing else, and are produced in the same way, that 
is, by an effect on the nerves; and this effect of Sensation 
pictures on the sensitive organ a figure of that which 
dwells upon, and impresses the structure of the brain. 

Inward perception can give to the outward organs is 
well as take from them the pictures, reflections, and 
representations of things; and this, too, without any 
vitiation of the natural organs of sensation; in dreams we 
sec, hear, and talk, by imagination, and the last sometimes 
audibly, so that by a strong impulse of excited nervous 
action that constitutes a conception of ideas, the tongue is 
set in motion, and the faculty of speech involuntarily 
exercised. In like manner, such an internal tangibility on 
the optic muscles, by the disturbed perceptive nerve of 
the brain, will give appearances to the eye, or a sensation 
of appearances similar to something that outward vision 
has communicated, like a reflection of strongly defined 
images from a highly illuminated surface. 

IVbat is it then that overcomes our powers of vision, 
and deceives the eye ? It is a total absorption of sensa¬ 
tion by one particular region of the brain, which, acting 
violently, swells it into an extension that precludes the 
introduction of outward influences, which would break 
the illusion and convince us that it was not a vision of the 
eye, but a mere .phantom of the mind: such frequent 
visitations arc strong indications of incipient mania. 

An instance of this kind experimentally corroborative 
of what wc wish to prove, is stated in a medical publica¬ 
tion, by an eminent practitioner. “ I was called,” says 
he, “ to attend a patient under strong delusions of mind, 
and, on coming to his bed-side, he told me that a person 
was continually looking at him whichever way lie turned 
his eyes, and that he could not get rid of the intruder.” I 
endeavoured to dissuade him from that notion, and 
placing myself before the opening of the curtains, asked 
him if the stranger was not gone. “Yes, from there," said 
the patient, “ but he is peeping through at the foot of the 
bed.” 1 then placed myself in that situation, and again 
asked him the same question. “ No, Sir,” he replied, " he 
is not gone indeed, for though you fill up that space, he 
is peering upon me, over your shoulders.” 

This visum phantasmia,- or illusion of the sight, was 
unquestionably the effect of a disordered brain; and this 
disorder of the brain, if not the effect of accident, is 
caused by dwelling too long and too intensely on any one 
particular subject, by which all the nerves of the brain 
becor.ip entirely occupied and incapable of other impres¬ 
sions, at least of banishing the strongest one. 

( To be continued. J 


• Brutus, sitting in lilt tent at midnight, before the battle of PhuaaUa, 
saw (or imagined he saw) hia own apparition which warned him that ha 
should meet him again at Philippi, to which Brutus replied, that be 
accepted the invitation. 
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MONMOUTHSHIRE. 


of the Britons, it was a kind of university; and King 
Arthur is said to have held his court here. ” ^ 


Monmouthshire was formerly a part of Wales, hut it Chepstow, about 16 miles from Bristol, is seate4 near 
is now comprised in England. It takes its name from the mouth of the river Wye, over which it has an excel- 
Monmouth, its chief town, and is included in the Oxford lent bridge. Its name is of Saxon original, signifying a 
circuit. It continued to form part of Wales till near the place of trade and commerce. The tide rises higher 
end of the reign'of Charles II. here than in any port of Europe: sometimes it rises to 

it is hounded on the north by Herefordshire; on the the extraordinary height of sixty feel perpendicular. It 
cast by Gloucestershire; on The south by the river was formerly a place of great note, and was much fre- 
i; and on the west by Wales. queuted, but it is now fallen into decay. Its streets are 

In the time of the Romans, this county formed part of narrow, and the houses are mean. It was formerly walled 
the territory of the Silures, of whom mention is made in in, and had a castle. The chief gateway has a very 
the account of Herefordshire, which also formed part of > venerable-aspect; and although it was the most ancient 
that district. It is about thirty inilcH in length, twenty in! part of the whole structure, and of Norman origin, is 
breadth, and eighty-four in circumference. It is divided' nearly perfect. This place is supposed to linve risen 
into six hundreds, which contain 7 market towns, and front the mins of an ancient Roufan city, at the distance 
J '17 parishes. ! of four miles from it — “ Vent a Silurum." This is the 

The air of this county is esteemed temperate anti 'port for all "the towns that stand on the rivers Wye and 
healthy; and the soil for the most part rielt and fiuitl'ul, . Lug. Ships of heavy burden may come up to it, and the 
though mountainous and woo y. The hills feed great: title comes in with as much, rage as at Bristol. A beau- 
numbers of sheep anti cattle; and the valleys produce tiful Roman pavement was discovered here in 16’S!). 
plenty of corn ami pasture. It lias a very considerable trade with Portugal and the 

Monmouthshire abounds in limestone and coals, and Baltic. Great quantities of salmon are caught in the 
its principal manufactures are those of iron. Severn and Wye, and sent from Chepstow to London, and 

Its chief rivers are tin* Serein, the /Lye, the Monnotv, |«• t 1 >i■ r places. Part of the old priory church of this 
til. 1 Jininiieii, and f : sk, all of which abound with salmon 1 pi.t< is ipnv used as a parish church. Chepstow is 
and trout. I Li Si n iles ft out London. 

Its principal towns ar v Monmouth, Sfeivport, Chepstow, New four is a very considerable town, with a good 
. lin t nuvrnn;/, Cttcrleon, and Csk. haven, and carries on an excellent trade with the different 

.MnxMor fit is supposed to have been so named front its places that lie on the shore of the Bristol Channel. It is 
seated at the month of the Mountin'. It is a large J seated on a high lull, near the shore, and is said to have 
and neat town, and has been very considerable ever *-ince had its rise from the decay of the old port, Caerleon. 
t'i. Conquest. I: fotmcily had a castle, a very stately It had formerly a strong ami very spacious castle, near 
tdilice, now in mins, which is supposed to have been which was a Roman military way, called Julia Strata. 
limit Iiy John Byron, of Monmouth, from whom it camej Newport is 12 miles from Cardiff, 1(5 from Bristol, and 
to the family of L\nt asti.r. In this castle was bom j 117 from London. 

Henry V. in 1388 ; lienee he was styled Ilcnry of Mon-j Pom- trout, is situated almost in the centre of the 

month. The church is a very handsome buildii leoiniiy, upon the river Aeon, which falls into the Usk, a 

Monmouth was incorporated by Charles L, and is go-J little below Cat rlecm. This town, which has gradually 
’ tiled by two bailiffs, fifteen common council-men, and' tism up in the course of the last century, derives its 
■i town-elerk. Its chief trade is with Bristol, by the ■ origin from the mineral treasures which lie concealed in 
V.\c, that runs into the Severn. From the pleasant-' the surrounding country. Immense quantities of iron- 
iu",s of its situation many respectable families have j ore and coal are dug up here, and ill its vicinity. It is 


i l.o.i n it as their residence. Ichiclly noted for its iton mills, and its great manufacture 

Am.to. wbn.n v, a large and llourishiug town, is seated of Japan ware. It is 15 miles from Momnouth, and 150 
on the river Gavenny, hence its name. 


This town was 

lonoerk walled in, and had a castle, some of whose ruins 
'till icmaiii. The Gavenny falls into the Usk, near the 
town, over which it has a fine stone bridge of fifteen 
inches. This town lias a great thoroughfare, from the 
western parts of Wales, to Bristol, Bath, and Gloucester. 
Its chief trade is in flannels. The situation of Aber¬ 
gavenny is one of the most beautiful that can be con¬ 
cern d; it stuinls at the extremity of a pass, with hold; 


from London. 

Usic, a small town, is situated in about the middle of 
the county, upon a river of the same name. It formerly 
had a stiong castle, upon the side of a hill, which was used 
as a Welsh garrison against the incursions of the English. 
The remains of the castle are now covered with ivy. It 
is (5 miles from Pontypool, 13 from Monmouth, and Iff 
from London. 

The most remarkable persons who were natives of this 
projecting hills on eaeli side. It was once a corporate j county were Geoffrey of Monmouth, a celebrated Ibitish 
town, anti during the late war it was made a depot for historian ; and King Ilcnry V., who waa surnamed Mon- 
French prisoners. The town was once fortified, but the J month, from the place of his birth. To these may be 
four gothic gates have been recently removed. The.added, George, Lord / thergavenny, a gallant commander 
ruins of it5i ancient castle are much dilapidated. The fine) in the reign of Henry VIL, who particularly distinguished 
old bridge over the Usk is in good pu-servation, and is ] himself in the battle on Blackheath against the Cornish 
said to be coeval with the castle. 

Caeri.kon, once the metropolis of Wales, and see of Geoffrey of Monmouth was first archdeacon of Mon- 
on archbishop, is seated on the Usk, 2(5 miles from mouth, and afterwards bishop of St. Asaph, which sec he 
Bristol. It is now fallen greatly into decay. Here are resigned, and retired to the Monastery of Abingdon, of 
some ruins of a Homan amphitheatre; and several coins, which he wrns abbot, about 1150. 

and other remains of antiquity, have been discovered, at Henry V., the son and successor of Henry IV., was 
different periods, in the towu and its vicinity. In the time remarkable in his youth for debauchery. lie was 
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proclaimed King ot England, March 20th, 1413. When 
raised to the throne, however, he bade adieu to all the 
companions of his licentious hours, and displayed the 
great and virtuous monarch. He invaded France, and 
after taking Harfieur, and ravaging Normandy, he fought 
the celebrated battle of Agincourt, in which his 15,000 
men obuined a decisive victory over the French army 
of more than four times the number. He then returned 
to England ; but three years afterwards he went again to 
France, where he married Catherine, the daughter of the 
French king. The greatest blot in his character was his 
persecution of the WicklifBtes, or Lollards. But this was 
more owing to the superstition of the times than to his 
on n natural temper, he often expressing a dislike to such 
proceedings. Sir John, Oldcastle, baron ofCobham, who 
was looked upon as the chief protector of the Lollards,* 
was the first of the nobility who suffered on account of 
religion. Henry was, in all other respects, scrupulously 
just in his administration, and in the art of war was con¬ 
sidered not to have had his equal. 

Monmouthshire sends 4 members to parliament; 
namely, 2 for the county, and 2 for Monmouth, Newport, 
and Usk. 

rOfULATIOX OF THE CHIEF TOWNS. 

Monmouth, & Par. . 4,916 Caerleon, & Par. • 1,071 


Abergavenny, Sc Par. 4,230 Pontypool.10,280 

Newport, & Par. . . 7,062 Usk, & Par.. . . . 1,775 

Chepstow, Sc Par. . . 3,524 


OPTICAL ILLUSIONS, ANTIPATHIES, AND SU¬ 
PERSTITIONS. 

{Continued from page 50 4.) 

To apply this to the cases recited of the sailors as to 
the Flying Dutchman, the apparition of the man at main¬ 
top, and the other affUir of Mount Stromboli,—we need 
only remark on the strange superstition of seafaring men 
in general, which is proverbially apparent, or such sums 
as arc often paid would nbt be so easily obtained for what 
is called a child’s caul, and which many of them believe 
is a certain preventive of drowning. Such idle notions as 
this serve to shew how easily men of that useful and 
adventurous profession are to be deceived. The woman 
who saw an absent man, and the boy who saw his bed¬ 
fellow eating apples, were both of them strongly influ¬ 
enced by ideas on the respective subjects that occupied 
their minds; the gossip on family affairs (perhaps slander), 
the boy on his appetite for the fruit which he fancied his 
companion was so lusciously enjoying, and therefore the 
images were reflected like realities, and as if they actually 
existed. 

* The Lollard* were originally a aeet of Christiana that first rote in 
Germany, about the beginning of the 14th century—so called from its 
author, Walter Lollard. They rejected the mast, extreme unction, and 
penancea fur sins. This name was afterward* given to H r ickl\fft and hit 
followers by way of reproach, from an affinity between ions of their 
i« iris and those of the LtUardt, who, in the reigns of Henry III. and 
Henry V., were accounted heretic*. 

Ily the term unction it meant the act of anointing, or rubbing with oil. 
The Hebrew* anointed both their kings and high-priests at the ccre- 
nioiiy'uf their inauguration. The h net Ion ef kings it supposed to be a 
ceremony Introduced very late among Christian princes. In the ancient 
Christian church unction alway* accompanied baptism and confirmation. 
Extreme unction, or anointing persona in the article of death, was alto 
practised by the ancient Chtiatians, in compliance with the precept of 
St. James, (chap. v. 14, IS); and the Romish church have advati. i d it to 
the dignity of a sacrament. 


Extreme delicacy of the nervous system admits most 
readily of those deceptive influences, and as they affect 
the visual organs, they have been called vapours, a term 
rather anomalous, since they are not related to any thing 
that imposes on the sight, but to something that deludes 
the understanding, and may rather deserve the name of 
dcmenticB. Vapours indeed are deceptions of sight, which 
make objects appear different from what they really are, 
and mostly arise from physical infirmity,or vitiation of the 
fluids by which the organs of sight become affected, as in 
the cause of a jaundice, &c.; but then there is a form of 
substance either of light or air, on which the eye draws 
fictitious images, or paints them in perverted colours, they 
are not like entire illusions altogether unsubstantial. 

There are many persons, perhaps, who will say, “ How 
is it possible to see or imagine an abject that is not caused 
by some intervening substance or form t" This question can 
be practically answered by any one who has suffered under 
an incubus, or what is vulgarly called a “ night-mare; ” a 
person so suffering often imagines and thinks he sees a 
hideous monster holding him fast; and so strong is the 
impression, that as the circulation returns the phantom 
gradually releasee its prey, and seems to retire with ns 
much regularity, as if it were a real animal being: this 
proves beyond all doubt the possibility of the thing, and 
the probability has been sufficiently argued upon philo¬ 
sophical principles. The night-mare is not a monster, 
nor any being or form, but a stagnation of the sangui¬ 
ferous circulation, affecting all the nerves of the brain, 
and exhibiting inwardly an apparition that has no inter¬ 
vening form between the light and the optic nerve; it 
has, therefore, no substance, yet it is distinctly seen through 
an illusion, and only an illusion. 

Travellers who have crossed the deserts of Arabia have 
often experienced that illusion, which is called the mirage; 
it appears at a distance like a lake of water, at which the 
parched individuals hope to quench their burning thirst, 
but their hopes are disappointed, and each distressed 
Tantalus beholds the cup receding from his eager lips 
the airy vision still keeps aloof, till it vanishes in the 
shades of night, and cruelly mocks the longing sufferers : 
it is nothing but an optical illusion. 

I.i the Bay of Naples there is sometimes an extraor¬ 
dinary appearance of castles, houses, &c. in the air : these 
fantastical forms are said by the natives to be caused by 
the pranks and the whimsies of the fairy Morgiana, whom 
they consider to be resident there; but, that they are 
reflections of the forms of substances, modified by the 
medium through which their shades arc transferred, is 
doubtless the real fact. We read in the Apocrypha of a 
similar phenomenon, which occurred at Jerusalem two or 
three days before the siege of that place by Antiochus 
Epiphanes; then, and for some time previous, strange 
appearances had been observed in the air, as of horse¬ 
men and chariots of war running to and fro, and charging 
upon each other with great fury and dexterity; these 
strange and terrific sights did not fail of imparting terror 
to the astonished inhabitants of the city, as they super- 
stitiously imputed them to an omen of Divine displeasure, 
and that they should be given into the hands of their 
enemies: the probability is, that Jerusalem, being built 
upon a hill, and the troops of Antiochus assembling on the 

* Tantalus, one punished for hi> cruelty and treachery by being set 
up to the chin in water, of which, though burning with taging thirst, he 
coaid not drink—hence the term tantaliiing, when a person is not allowed 
to enjoy what has bean promised, or expected. 
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plains surrounded by hills, the strong refraction of the 
sun’s rays on a moistened atmosphere, reflected from 
the mountains contiguous to the army of Antiochus, 
the shadows of the exercising combatants to the atmos¬ 
phere about Jerusalem, and thus, as in a mirror, exhi¬ 
bited the sham engagements of the practising soldiers of 
their intended assailants’ army: effects like these of the 
fairy Morgiana and the appearance of aerial combatants 
over Jerusalem are not alone in the world, though such 
singularities are not frequent enough to take them quite 
off the list of miraculous events ; they are, however, only 
to be called illusiosis until they are understood, and then 
they are seen to have tangible and substantial causes ; 
yet, when taken as realities independent of their causes, 
they are illusionsi, and shew that what we see with our 
eyes may be a deception. We may find it necessary to 
resume this part of the subject at a future opportunity, 
but at present we will pass on to a consideration of the 
next proposition, viz. Antipathies; —these, like the former, 
will be found to depend upon the nervous system, though 
in some measure they may be influenced by custom and 
education; they are of two kinds, mental and physical ; 
the former peculiar to man and other animals, the latter 
to those and also to vegetables, as in the nature of the 
sensitive plant. 

( To be continued.) 
CONTENTMENT. 

Contentment is not only a virtue, it is also an actual 
and an inexhaustible treasure. The man who possesses 
Contentment bids defiance to all those minor evils with 
which half mankind are afflicted; and converts the most dis¬ 
advantageous circumstances into comparative advantages. 
To recommend with any considerable degree of prolixity 
the practice of those virtues which immediately conduce 
to a man’s own comfort and enjoyment, ought to he 
unnecessary; but so perverse is our nature, that we 
actually seem to strive to raise up formidable enemies to 
ourselves, and to banish all those pursuits and practices 
by which we might gain both in virtue and in enjoyment. 

If Contentment were productive of no other good 
effect than the tranquillity and placid enjoyment of which 
its votaries are usually possessed, we should do well to 
embrace it, and to make it abide with us unceasingly. 
But it is not merely in the calm and tranquil scenes of 
life that Contentment is our friend. It is merely the 
negative of discontent; it causes us to enjoy enjoyment, 
and to be comfortable amid comfort; it preserves us 
from heartless wishes, and makes us satisfied with suffi¬ 
ciency. But it is in embarrassment, suffering, and 
difficulty, that Contentment exerts its powers, and bears 
us up against annoyances and privations, under which a 
fretful and impatient soul would inevitably be crushed. 

Moreover, Contentment with our own lot, disposes our 
minds to a proper feeling for those who arc less happily 
situated than we are. He whose mind is soured by per¬ 
petual and unavailing discontent, cannot sympathize in 
the sorrows, or form any just idea of the distresses of 
others. To his jaundiced judgment, liis own sufferings, 
or inconveniences, seem so great, that those of all others 
sink into insignificance by comparison with them. lie is 
so occupied in bewailing his own real or imaginary evils, 
that he has neither time, nor benevolence to bestow upon 
others. But he who is blessed with Content is so happy 
in the circumstances and situation in which providence 
lias placed him, that his heart melts at the sight of dis¬ 


tress, and his ears are ever open to the c.ry of misery. 
He gratefully contrasts his own circumstances, happy, 
however humble they may be, with those of the afflicted 
or unfortunate; and the grateful rush of feeling to God 
which that contrast gives rise to, is ever combined with a 
proportionate desire to offer to him that most acceptable 
sacrifice—an alleviation of his creatures’ misery. 

Contentment, in short, includes within itself that earthly 
happiness which surly and discontented cynics would 
fain persuade us has no existence; and which the idle, 
the ambitious, the dissipated, and the wicked, perpetually 
pursue, but never overtake. 

CONTENTION* 

Contention is the cause of innumerable evils, and is 
offensive to God and injurious to man. It almost always 
happens that Contention takes its origin in the most trivial 
or contemptible circumstances ; but it frequently pro¬ 
duces the most extensively disastrous results. 

Even where Contention is confined to individuals, it 
embitters every circumstance which would otherwise be 
productive of satisfaction, and causes a constant irritation 
of mind and partial disease of body. Contentious persons 
cannot he happy. What would to differently constituted 
minds be mere matter of indifference, or at most the 
subject of passing mirth, is to them a sufficient cause for 
deadly and perpetuated hatred. There is a void in their 
souls which must be filled, and can only be filled by 
animosity and opposition. It is a real misfortune for the 
world when spirits of this description fill any situations of 
i national importance and power. Then their contentious 
i tempers are a real and a mighty curse to thousands. 

Carrying into the administration of public affairs the 
malignant and litigious feelings of their individual dispo¬ 
sitions, they plunge into sanguinary and destructive wars 
nations which would otherwise he profitably, peaceably, 
and laudably employed in manufactures, commerce, and 
agriculture. To them it matters not that nations are 
deprived of their youthful population ; that to supply the 
' enormous expenses of war, taxes must be levied of so 
exorbitant a nature as to paralyze the industry of the 
trading part of the community, and place comforts, and 
even necessaries, absolutely out of the reach of those who 
depend upon the day’s labour for the day’s bread. 

Widowed mothers may mourn the death or mutilation 
of the industrious sons, upon whose labour depended the 
support of infirmity or age. Fathers may be rendered 
childless ; wives may be w idowed ; hearths, once the scene 
of perpetual cheerfulness and industry, may be for ever 
desolated; but the contentious shrink not from their 
| purpose. War they love, and war they will have at any 
sacrifice and on any pretext. This is a strong representa¬ 
tion ; but the history of all ages, and of almost all coun¬ 
tries, attests its correctness. 

In public life, Contention is in the highest degree 
criminal; and though the difference of circumstances 
renders it less odiously criminal in a private sphere, it is 
equally disgraceful to the individual, and repugnant to the 
letter and spirit of the Christian code. 

“ Blessed are the peace-makers, for they shall inherit 
the kingdom of heaven,” says that divine volume, which 
abounds in precepts of moral beauty and assurances of 
most gracious mercy. Those who have Contention are 
always disliked and generally shunned. The disposition 
is exceedingly hateful, and the consequences of indulging 
it are always disagreeable, and not unfrcquently fatal. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE USE AND IMPORT- o The stars bcl "£ al K ". ch immense distances from the 
ANCE OF THE SCIENCE OF ASTRONOMY. Sun > eannot possibly receive from lum so strong a light as 

they seem to have, nor any brightness sufficient to make 
Of all the Scikncks cultivated by mankind, Astronomy ] them visible to us; for the Sun’s rays must be soscattered 
is acknowledged to be the most sublime, the most in- and dissipated before they reach such remote objects, that 
teresting, and the most useful. By ihe knowledge derived they can never be transmitted hack to our eyes, so as to 
from this science, not only the bulk of the earth is dis- J render these objects visible by reflection. The stars 
covered, the situation and extent of the coiinliies and | therefore shine with their own native and unhorrowed 
kingdoms upon it ascertained, trade and commerce canicd , lustre as the Sun does ; and since each particular star, as 


on to the remotest parts of the earth, and the various pro 
ducts of several countries distubuted for the health, 
comfort, and convcnieney of it-, inhabitants; but our very 


well its the Sun, is confined to a particular portion of 
space, it is plain that the stars arc of the same nature with 
the Sun. 

faculties are enlarged with the grandeur of the ideas it' Jt is in no way probable that the Almighty, who orders 
conveys, our minds < oxiiliod above the low contracted pre-'all things with infinite wisdom, and does nothing in vain, 
judices of the vulgar, and our understandings clenilv eon- j should create so many glorious suns, fit for so many itnpor- 
vinced, and affected with the eonvicLion of the existence, j taut purposes, nrul place them at such distances from one 
wisdom, power, goodnes,, and superiiitviideno v of the j another, without proper objects near enough to he bcnc- 
ScmiiMt; Bi.ino ? jilted by their influences. Whoever imagines they were 

From this branch ot knowledge, we loam by what j created only to give a faint gliumiciing light to the inha- 
meaiis, m laws, the Almighty carries on, and continues j hi touts of tin: globe, must have a very superficial know- 
the admirable harmony, order, and connexion observable , ledge of astronomy, and a mean opinion of the Divine 
throughout the planetary system; ami are led by very j w isdom ; since, by an infinitely less exertion of creating 
powerful arguments to form the pleasing deduction, that power, the Deity would have gi\eit our Earth much more 
minds capable of such deep lesoarehes, not only derive light by one single additional Moon. 

their origin from tliat adorable Being, hut are also inc ited j Instead then of one Son and one Woitt.n only in the 
to aspire after a more perfect knowledge of his nature. miiveiM 
and a stricter conformity to bis will, 

By Astronomy, we discover tbat the Kaiili is tit :.o 
great a distance from the Sun, that if seen from thence, if 
would appear no larger than a point, although its circum¬ 
ference is known to bo upwards of ;J.'»,<>(u> mih., ; yet more taxed out of the creation than a grain of sand from 
that distance is so small compared with the distance of the 
ji.rt'il stars, that if the orbit in which the Faith uu<v. . 
louild the Sun were solid, and seen from the ne-mst ■! !, 
it would likewise appear i o larger than a paint, al.hoii 
it is at least 1 fid.000,000 of miles in lii.imetei ; Ibr I 
Earth in going ] omul the Sun is I fi:J,000,o00 of mde . 
neaier to some of the situs at one time ofih ■ teal ,:i 


as the unskilful in astionomv imagine, that 
••eieiiee discovers to ns such tin inconceivable liiimbei of 
oom, w j\t< ms, and iro'ftls, dispersed through boundless 
space, that if our Sun, with all the planets, moons, and 
comets belonging to it, were annihilated, there would he no 


the sen-shore ; the space they possess being coinpaiativek 
m> small, tbat it would searetly be it sensible blank m the 
universe. Allbough the ,l (u.onuicvi Suit's,’ - ' the outei- 
most of our planets. revolves about the Sun in an orbit at 
the distance of 1,.SCO,1)00,1)00 of miles lioin the Fun, and 
nine of our ennuis are supposed to make some thou.sand 
miliums of milts beyond the orbit of Ilerschcl; yi t. at 
tii :! ama/.ing distance, tltey are incomparably nearer to 
the Sun than to any of the stars, as is evident from then 
he; p : ug 'oil' the attractive power of all the stars, and 
tinning periodically by virtue of the Sun's attraction. 
From what we know of our system, it may be nason- 


another; and yet, their apparent niacnltudc-,, :.m: .lion 
and distances fiom one another still remain the '-.::i,i 
and ;t telescope, which magnifies above dim time., doe-, n 
sensibly magnify them,--which proves them to be at iaa t t 
400,001) times farther front us than we are fiom ti e Fun. 

It is nut to be imagined that all the stars are placed m ably concluded, tbat till the rest are with equal wisdom 
one concave surface, so as to be equally distant li until.; contrived, situated anti provided with accommodations 
but tbat they arc scattered at immense distances from o ■ rational inhabitants. 

another through unlimited space, so that there may he a.. To an attentive oli. crver it will appear highly probable, 
great a distance bet ween any two iieighboui ing stai«., a. tea' the planets, together with their attendants, called 
between otir Sun and those which are ii.aret to bu.i; satellites oi moons, are much of the same nature with our 
therefore, an nhsoivcr, who is nearest any fixed star, will Faith, and destined for the like purposes; for they aie 
look upon it alone as a real Sun, and consider the ust a-, solid opaque globes, capable of supporting animals and 
so many shining point.., placed tit equal distauci s fiom vegetables;—sonic of them are larger, some less, and 
him in the firmament. some much about the size of our Earth, They all ciriu- 

By the help ol tidc-u’opcs, we discover then-auds of late round the iSuii its the Earth does, in a shorter or 
stars which are im i-nhlr to the naked eye; and the latter longer time, accoi ding to then respective distances from 
our glasses aie, still the more become visible, so that we him ; and have, where it would not be incouvt nk ;.i, 
can set no limits t-i'hcr to their number or their distance, regular returns ol'summer and winter, spring and autuimi. 

I lie Sun appears ve ry blight and large in comparison They have wanner and colder climates, as the various 
e>l the Ju:cd start, because we keen constantly near the , productions e»f our Earth require ; and in such as alio; d a 
Nun, in comparison to the immense distance we are from possibility of discovering it f we observe a regular motion 
the stars; for, the spc£tatoi placed a., near to any star as round their axis, like that of our Earth, causing an alftr- 
we are to the Sun, would see that star a body as large and , uaie return of day and night, which is necessary for 
bright as the Sun appears to ns ; and a .-p, ctator, as far j labour, rest, and vegetation, and that all parts of their 
distant from the Sun as we are from the mr.-, would see! surfaces may be exposed to the rays ot’the Sun. 
the Sun as small as we see a star, divested of all its cir- 

eumvolving planets, and would reckon it one . f the stars V'J*'i'T;'V ’Vu - o' ,1, " f n ‘ r,, T, “ ' 1 ’ “j:"" 1 K ?' 

in numbering them. Eaith. 
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Stich of the planets as are farthest from the Sun, and 
therefore enjoy least of his light, have that deficiency 
made up by several moons, which constantly accom¬ 
pany and revolve about them, as our Moon revolves 
about the Earth. The remotest planet lias, o ;r and 
above, a broad ring encompassing it, which, like a lucid 
zone in the heavens, reflects the Sun s light very copiously 
on that planet: so that if the remoter planets have the 
Sun’s light fainter by day than we, they have an addition j 
made to it, morning and evening, by one or more of their j 
moons, and a greater quantity of light in the night¬ 
time. 1 

On the surface of the Moon, because it is nearer to us 1 
than any other of the celestial bodies, we discover a 
nearer resemblance to our Earth: for, by the assistance of 
telescopes, we observe the Moon to he full of high moun¬ 
tains, large valleys, and deep cavities. These similarities 
leave us no room to doubt, hut that till the planets and 
moons in the system are designed as commodious habita¬ 
tions for creatures endowed with capacities of knowing 
and adoring their beneficent Creator. 

Since the fixed stars are prodigious spheres of tire, like 
our Sun, and at inconceivable distances from one another 
as noil as from us, it is reasonable to conclude they are 
made for the same pm poses that the Sun is; each to 
bestow light, heat, and vegetation, on a certain number of 
inhabited planets, kept by gravitation within the sphere of 
,i ■ activity. 

W’hnf an august, nliat an amazing conception, if human 
imagination can conceive it, does this give of the works of 
the Creator! Thousands of thousands of suns, multiplied 
unbuilt end, and ranged all around us, at immense dis¬ 
tances from each other, attended by ten thousand nines 
on thousand worlds, all in rapid motion, yet calm, 
lejular, and harmonious, invariably keeping the paths 
|u< serilud them; and these worlds peopled with myiiads 
.<t intelligent beings, formed I'm endless progression in 

i lection and felicity. 

If so much power, wisdom, goodness, and magnificence, 

!> displayed in I lie material creation, which is the least 
(onsiderahle part of the universe, how great, how ni-e. 

! oh good must lie he, who made and governs the v.h. !< ' 

It is not to he doubted hut Astronomy was inveie, ,| 
fu.m the beginning of the world. As there is nothing 
more surprising than the regularity of those great lumi¬ 
nous bodies, that turn incessantly round the earth, .f i; 

( ,'nv to judge, that one of the first curiosities of mankind 
was to consider their causes, and to observe their periods. 

I “ut it w as not curiosity only that induced men to apply 
themselves to astronomical speculations; necessity itsi ll 
may he said to have obliged them to it: for if the seasons 
tup not observed, which tire distinguished by the motion, 
of tlie Sun, it is impossible to succeed in agriculture. If 
the times proper for making voyages were not previously 
I.now n, commerce could not he carried on. If the duration 
of the month and year were not determined, a certain 
order could not he established in civil affairs, and the i 
days allotted to the exercise of religion be fixed. Thus, J 
as neither agriculture, commerce, polity, nor religion, 
could dispense with the want of Astronomy, it is evident 
that mankind were obliged to apply themselves to that 
science from the beginning of the world. Accordingly, 
from the most early times, men of genius and learning 
liuve appeared, in different countries and ages, who 
applied themselves to the study of astronomy, and made 

•essive improvements therein, till the great Sir Isaac 
Newton, the glory of the nation, put the finishing baud to 


j their labours, and carried the science to an amazing 
1 degree of perfection. 

j Astronomy is sometimes divided into the old and the 
new. The old astronomy is that which supposes the Earth 
J fixed and quiescent in the centre, and that the heavenly 
■ bodies perform their revolutions round it. This hypo¬ 
thesis is followed by Ptolemy, in his “ Almagest," and 
| thence called the “ Ptolemaic system.” (See page 72.) 
The new astronomy is that which has been generally 
followed since the lime of Copernicus, who revived the 
Pythagorean, or “ true solar system.” (See the Coper- 
Tiirrin System, page 17.) 

SOLAR SYSTEM. 

The Solar System comprises the Sun, and the follow¬ 
ing primary planets, together with their satellites and 
comets: — 
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35,100 

90 

15,000 


N. 15. It will he seen by the above table, that we are 
carried along with the Earth in her orbit, at the astonish¬ 
ing late of l,«.iv*,0«0 miles per day. 

The time occupied by Mercury, in going round the 
Sun, is s7 days; Venus, 221 days; the Earth, 865 days; 
Mars, (IS? days ; Vesta, 1,31 .“I days ; Juno, 1,586 days; 
Pallas, I, (ISO days; Ceres. 1,980 days; Jupiter, 4,382 
days; Saturn, 1(1,759 days; Ilorschel, 80,688 days. 

The .Moon is distant from the Earth 240,000 miles 
the inclination of her orbit to the ecliptic is 5° 50'; her 
re\ o’ ition round the Earth is 27 days 7 hours and 
minutes; her diameter is 2,159 miles. That of the 
Earth is 7,91 1 >; rf Saturn, 79,042 ; of Jupiter, 89,170; 
of Ilersrhell, 35,100 ; and the Sun, the astonishing num¬ 
ber of 888,217 miles. 

The bulk of the Sun is 1,300,000 times greater than 
that of the Earth. The Moon is about 50 times smaller 
than the Earth. Satellites always present the same face 
to the Earth. 

OUAND CONJUNCTION. % 

Iii 1748, the attention of astronomers was attracted to 
the conjunction of five planets, in one sign of the zodiac 
a phenomenon that had not before occurred since the 
creation of the universe. 

NUMBER OP STARS. 

Of the Stars in the British Catalogue there are many 
only visible through a telescope; nor does the eye ever 
see more than a thousand at the .same time in the clearest 
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heaven ; yet the number is probably infinite. From the 
first to the sixth magnitude inclusive, the total number of 
Stabs is 3,138. 


MIRROR OF THE MONTH. 


JULY. 

Tins month, by the Romans, was originally called 
Quhititix, from the Latin word (juinque, five, because it 
was the fifth month in the year, before Numa added 
January and February, It afterwards received the name 
of ./u/ihs, (hence July,) in honour of Julius Caesar. 

The Saxons called July J/rn-monath, signifying leafy- 
montk, or foliage-month. — the Saxon word hen, and the 
German ham, meaning wood or trees. They also called it 
Hey-monath ox Jlay-month, because in July they generally 
made their hay harvest. 

The principal days of dedication in the modern English 
calendar in this month, are the 15th, in honour of St. 
S within, a bishop ol’ Winchester, in the ninth century; 
and the 25th, consecrated to the memory of the apostle, 
St. James the (Ireat. 

St. Switiiin first put on the monastic habit in the old 
monastery at Winchester. He was of noble parentage, 
and passed his youth in the study of grammar, philo¬ 
sophy, and the Scriptures. S within was promoted to 
holy orders by IIei-mstan, bishop of Winchester, at whose 
death, in 852, King Kthelwolf granted him the see. In 
this he continued 11 years, and died in 8G8. 

St. James, surnamed ilie Great, or the Elder, to distin¬ 
guish him from James the Less, or Younger, was a native 
of Galilee, and left his property to follow Christ. Of his 
nrdent zeal no other proof is necessary than his becoming 
the victim of Herod Agrippa. The Spaniards esteem 
him their tutelar saint. 

July brings summer to the full. It is generally ac¬ 
counted the hottest month in the year. The excessive 
heat of this month frequently occasions an evaporation, 
something like steam, only not so visible, from the surface 
of the earth and waters, which forms into clouds, and 
afterwards falls again to the earth as rain. These sum¬ 
mer storms are generally accompanied by thunder and 
lightning; and from the almost constant process which is 

? ;oing on during the heat of July, they are usually very 
requent and heavy, and often deluge the country with 
excessive floods, and wash down the full grown corn. 
Hence much loss .sometimes arises to the industrious 
farmer from these Hfcavy rains, by the destruction of 
his crops; and when an unusually wet season happens, 
the corn growing on low grounds has sometimes to be 
reaped in winter, and then carried to higher lands 10 dry, j 
as was the case several years back. 

The intense heat of July is sometimes such, that it 
invites us eagerly to seek refreshing shades and the 
, luxury of bathing, which, at this time, is as healthful as it 
is agreeable. All nature seems pervaded bv an oppressive | 
1 sense of heat. “ The birds," says a popular and delightful 
author, “ are silent .” Thejittle brooks are dried up;—the 
earth is chapped with parching;—the shadows of the! 
trees are particularly grateful, heavy, and still; —the! 
oaks, which are freshest, because latest in le-if, form; 
noble dumpy canopies, looking, as yon lie under them,' 
of a strong and emulous green against the blue sky, Th«*‘ 
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! traveller delights to cut across the country through the 
fields and leafy lanes. The cattle get into the shade, or 
stand in the water. The active and air-cutting swallows 
now beginning to assemble for emigration, seek their prey 
about the shady places, where the insects, though of 
differently compounded natures, “ fleshless and bloodless," 
seem to get for coolness, as they do at other times for 
warmth. The sound of insects is the only audible thing, 
increasing rather than lessening the sense of quiet, by its 
gentle contrast. 

The farmer’s labours in this month are many and im¬ 
portant. The corn harvest commences in the southern 
counties, but the grateful use of the sickle does not be¬ 
come general till August; and in some parts it is even 
protracted to September, and sometimes to October. The 
hay harvest concludes in July; and flax and hemp are now 
gathered in. Fish are generally plentiful in this month, 
especially pilchards, which now appear in vast shoals around 
the coast of Cornwall. The fruits and flowers, during 
this month, present an infinite variety of beauties, which 
greatly delight the eye of a lover of nature. The fragrant 
and beautiful blossoms of the orchards, which we have 
before admired, have become perfected into ripening 
fruit; and our gardens display the richness of the whole¬ 
some and agreeable currant, the strawberry, and the 
raspberry, which are now fully ripe. In addition to other 
floral beauties, the various species of lily now burst into 
flower; the infinite varied hollyhock, the convolvulus, 
the lady's slipper, the sun-flower, and numerous other 
brilliant plants, succeed the pinks and roses. In every 
hedge we sec the vine-weed creeping; and the woods 
teem with the deep orange-coloured berries of the moun¬ 
tain ash. The different tribes of insects, which, for the 
most part, are hatched in the spring, are now in full 
vigour— 

“ Chirping out their careless lives 
On the soft beds of thyme-besprinkled turf." 

Rut the plenitude of their enjoyment is limited indeed, 
for they die at the approach of winter. 

“ lleliold the insect race, ordained to keep 
The lazy Sabbath of a half year’s sleep; 

Kntombed, beneath the filthy web they lie. 

And wait the influence of a kinder sky. 

When vernal sunbeams pierce their dark retreat. 

The heaving tomb distends with vital heat; 

The full-formed brood, impatient of their cell, 

Start from their trance, and hurst their silken shell; 

Trembling awhile they stand, and scarcely dare 
To launch at once upon the untried air: 

At length assured, they catch the favouring gale. 

And leave their sordid spoils, and high in ether sail.” 

Barbauld, 
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In an early Number will be given, “The History of 
Newspapers, and of Printing,” from its invention down 
to the present time, graphically illustrated by an Engraving 
of" The Times *’ Newspaper Steam Printing Press, toge¬ 
ther with its curious Machinery,exemplifying the telegraphic 
rapidity with which intelligence is communicated and diffused 
throughout the country. 
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ON ECLIPSES. 

. TO URAKIA- 

Oh, come, celestial Muse, my soul inspire. 

Joyous to sin; of Heaven's blue vault above j-*» 

Oh, teach me so to tune my holy lyre. 

That I may All with gratefal praise anA love 
Frail erring Man,—who, doomed to wander here, 

Finds life a burden in each hemisphere 1 

Come, tell me where the gliding Planets rove, 

As each returning when its course is run, 

Declare tho motion of the Orbs above— 

The Cause of th' Kclifse or Moon and Sun— 
kow in their orbita Earth and Lune appear; 

And whence the Tides and Seasons of the year. 

How by the Effect the second oauss is sseut 
And how by that —the First Great Cause is known; 

While Truth, dispelling Superstition 'm dream, 

Tho Seeds of Knowledge in the mind are sown— 

Increasing as they grow until they lead 

To Wisdom i Virtue’s noblest—proudest meed. W. M. 


Among all tl»c extraordinary phenomena which nature 
displays in the motions of the heavenly bodies, none are 
more interestingly sublime or useful than eclipses. While 
viewing the movement of our sister satellite, the moon, 
as round our planet she revolves in silent majesty, we 
have an opportunity of observing " the order of heaven’s 
first law,” and of witnessing that order so exemplified be¬ 
fore our eyes in the “ grand planetarium of nature,” that 
it would be the basest ingratitude in us to neglect it. Yet 
how many thousands of individuals are there who do uoi 
know, and perhaps have not the means of being informed 
of the cause of these phenomena. To such our pages are 
addressed, and should our humble endeavours to lift the 
veil of superstition from their eyes, waken a spirit of 
inquiry into “cause and effect,” and a desire to trace 
“ Nature up to Nature’s God,” we shall be amply compen¬ 
sated. They will no more feel superstitious fears during an 
eclipse, no more close up their wells for fear the water should 
be injured by the supposed noxious influence of some 
demoniac power; but inquiring will know, and seeing 
will believe. We however trust that in this enlightened 
and scientific age there are few who arc so far under the 
influence of error. 

Eclipses, then, are perfectly natural, that is, there is no 
deviation from the general course of nature, and are to be \ 
calculated upon with as much certainty as when striking j 
a flint with a piece of iron, we expect and see a spark of 
fire; but they are not the less wonderful; for though in 
each we see the second cause and the effect, (in the eclipse 
of the sun, the intervention of the moon between the sun 
and the earth, and consequent eclipse; and in the striking 
of the flint, the spark,—produced by the friction melting 
an atom of the iron into liquid Are,)—-still we do not see, 
but are left to wonder and admire, the First Cause; and, 
to a philosophic eye , the fire from the flint is as wonderful 
as the eclipse. 

Eclipses are occasioned by one heavenly body inter¬ 
vening between the sun or source- of light, and another 
heavenly body; and, as regards our earth, are either solar 
or lunar eclipses. It is said to be a solar eclipse when 
the sun is eclipsed; and a lunar eclipse when the moon is 
eclipsed. For the sun to be eclipsed, the moon must be 
between the earth and sun, in a direct line, or within 17 


degrees of the nodes or points, where the moon in her 
course crosses the orbit of the earth. And for the moon 
to be eclipsed, the earth must be between her and the sun, 
in a direct line, or she must be within 12 degrees of her 
nodes. In order to explain this more fully to our readers, 
we have presented them with a diagram of eclipses, shewing 
the relative positions of the sun, earth, and moon, during 
a total or partial eclipse of the sun, and also during an 
eclipse of the moon, which we shall endeavour to describe. 

Fig. 1, represents the earth in her orbit, and revolving 
on her axis, with the sun shining full upon half of her 
globe—as shown by the part shaded light—and casting a 
shadow and penumbra behind her. The moon is also in 
her orbit, with the sun shining full upon her surface. 
She is represented to be so far above the nodes, or points 
where her orbit intersects the orbit of the earth, that she 
does not prevent the sun’s rays from falling upon the 
earth, but casts her shadow and penumbra quite in 
another direction ; and only a portion of her disk appears 
illuminated. 

Fig. ft, represents an eclipse of the moon, occasioned by 
the earth coming in a direct line between the sun and moon, 
thereby preventing the sun shining upon her; the earth 
casting a large umbra and penumbra behind it, in which 
the moon is enveloped , and consequently appears dark when 
viewed from the earth. 

Fig. .1, represents what is generally termed an eclipse 
of the sun, but what is in fact an eclipse of the earth ; and, 
in order to explain this more correctly, wc are supposed 
to he observing the same from a point on the earth marked 
“ total the sun shining upon that part of the surface of 
the moon which is towards him : but the moon being in a 
direct line between the sun and the point marked 4< total ” 
on the earth, intersects the sun's rays (as represented by the 
lines passing to the sun), and prevents them falling on shat 
part of the earth; consequently, an observer standing 
there cannot see the sun; and the sun is, as regards that 
part of the earth, totally eclipsed. 

An observer standing on that part of the earth repre¬ 
sented by the point marked “ partial,” would only see a 
artial eclipse; the moon not being in a direct line 
etween that part and the sun, but merely preventing a 
portion of his rays from falling upon the earth, the ob« 
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server would be prevented from seeing that portion of in 1619, and read more than 100 volumes of their Annals, 
the sun obscured by the moon, as represented by the states, “ It is certain that the Chinese began to make 
two lines drawn from the point “partial ” to the sun; and astronomical observations soon after the Flood; that they 
consequently, it would be only a partial eclipse. have observed a great number of eclipses, in which they 

If the observer be supposed to be standing upon that have noted down the hour, day, month, and year when 
part of the earth marked “ no eclipse and the moon they happened, but neither the duration nor the quantity; 
remaining in the same position, he would see no eclipse, and that these eclipses have been made use of for regula- 
(although on the other parts of the earth marked, “ total" ting their chronology.” 

and “ partial," the eclipse would be total and partial,) We are also informed by Du Halde, that in the province 
because the moon neither intersects the sun’s rays, nor the of Honan, and City Teng-foan, which is nearly in the 
observer's points of sight, as also shewn by the lines run- middle of China, there is a tower, on the top of which it 
ning to the sun. Consequently the sun shines upon that is said that Tchaon-cong, the most skilful astronomer that 
part of the earth, the observer sees the whole of the sun, ever China produced, made liis observations. He lived 
and there is no eclipse. , 1,200 years before Ptolemy, or more than 1000 years 

If the line of the nodes, like the axis of the earth, was before Christ, and passed whole nights in observing the 
carried parallel to itself round the sun, there would be celestial bodies, and arranging them into constellations, 
just half a year between the conjunction of the sun and Me had a very large brass table placed perfectly hori- 
nodes; but the nodes shift backwards, or contrary to the zontal, on which was fixed a long upright plate of the 
earth’s annual motion, 194 of a degree every year, and same metal, both of which were divided into degrees, and 
therefore the same node comes round the sun nineteen by these he marked the meridian altitudes; and from 


days sooner every year than before. Consequently from 
the time the ascending node passes by the sun, as seen 
from the earth, it is only 173 days till the descending 
node passes by him again; so that we may be sure that 
whenever we have an eclipse above either node, we shall 
have another eclipse in 173 days. 

Tty means of eclipses, the most common observer may be 
convinced of some very important facts. By the eclipses 
of the moon and sun we know that the moon passes round 
our earth ; that from the time she is passing through the 
shadow of our earth she must be much smaller than our 
globe, and that her light is not her own, but borrowed 
from the sun; for were it not so, she would continue to 
shine when passing through the earth’s shadow, nor would 
she uppear dark when between us and the sun ; but we 
find, in proportion as she proceeds away from within 
17 degrees of the nodes, she keeps increasing till her 
full. 

Eclipses happen very frequently to the satellites of 
Jupiter, and are of great service in calculating the longi¬ 
tude of places on the earth. They also prove the motion 
of light not to be instantaneous, for when the earth is 
between the Sun and Jupiter the eclipse of his satellites 
is found to be 8 minutes sooner than at other times; 
lienee it takes lGj minutes of time to go through a space 
equal to the diameter of the earth’s orbit, 180 millions of 
miles in length, and consequently the particles of light fly 
almost 200,000 miles every second of time. 

We have various accounts of ancieut astronomical obser¬ 
vations and eclipses, many of which however may be 
considered as fabulous, and not to be depended upon : as 
little can be ascertained of the actual state and position of 
our earth with respect to the heavenly bodies previous to 
the Flood but by tradition and conjecture, which are gene¬ 
rally erroneous. The Indian epoch of astronomy is said 
to be an eclipse, which took place so long as 3,102 years 
before the Christian era : and Mr. Bailly. after consider¬ 
able research and calculation, states, that a conjunction of 
the sun and moon did actually take place at that time. 
He also informs us, that the Indians at present calculate 
eclipses by the mean motion of the sun and moon, 
observed 5000 years since. 

To the Emperor Hong-ti, the grandson of Noah, the 
Chinese attribute the discovery of the Pole Star, and the 
invention of the mariner’s compass. Du Halde affirms, 
36 eclipses are recorded by Confucius, who lived S51 
years before Christ; and P. Trigault , who went to China 


them derived the times of the solstices, which were 
their principal epochs. The Abbe Grosier, in his de¬ 
scription of China, states, that in Peking, there is an 
astronomical tribunal established, having an inspector, two 
presidents, one of them a Tartar, the other a Chinese, 
and a certain number of Mandarins, who act as assessors; 
but for more than a century, the president has been an 
European, and two-thirds of the pupils are maintained at 
the Emperor’s expense. The following ceremony takes 
place during eclipses :—A communication is made some 
months beforehand to the Emperor, of the day and 
hour, as well as the direction in which it will appear. 
The eclipse is also calculated for the longitude or latitude 
of the capital city of every province in the celestial em¬ 
pire. These observations, and the diagram of the eclipse, 
arc preserved by the tribunal of ceremonies, and another, 
called the Calao, by whom it is transmitted to the different 
provinces and cities of the empire. A few days before the 
eclipse, the tribunal causes to be fixed up on a public place 
in large characters, the hour and minute when the eclipse 
will commence; the quarter of the heavens in which it 
•-ill be visible, with other particulars. The Mandarins are 
next summoned to appear in state at the Tribunal of Astro¬ 
nomy, and to wait there till the eclipse will take place; and 
I as soon as that begins, they throw themselves on their 
knees, knock their heads against the earth, and piake a 
dreadful noise with drums and cymbals throughout the city: 
this ceremony is performed, with the superstitious idea of 
preventing the sun from being devoured by the celestial 
dragon. And, although th< superstition is exploded, they 
still keep up the custom. While the Mandarins arc pro¬ 
strate in the court, others on the observatory examine with 
great attention tlie commencement, middle, and ending of 
the eclipse, comparing what they observe with the figure 
and calculation given. They then write down their ob¬ 
servations, seal them, and transmit them to the Emperor, 
who meantime has also been observing the eclipse. This 
ceremony takes place throughout the whole empire. 

With the exception of the superstitious ceremonies of 
the Mandarins, we endeavoured, in our last number, to 
adopt the custom of the “ Calao” and the good people of 
Peking, by diffusing throughout his majesty’s dominions the 
hour, minute, and second of the late solar eclipse before¬ 
hand, but which we are happy to say did not produce a 
"dreadful noise of cymbals and drums throughout the 
city," nor any bodily injury or ill-effect upon his majesty’s 
liege subjects. W. M. 
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THE CHAMELEON. 


The Chameleon is an animal of the li/.aid species, about 
which so many stories have been told, and so much cu¬ 
riosity excited, that no apology needs to be ottered for 
the description here given. It is a native of various 
countries, particularly in the warm climates; and many of 
them are found about Smyrna, and other parts of Turkey. 
Its head is larger than the common lizard ; and its back 
is shaped very similar to that of a pig. It has four feet, 
which are divided into claws resembling those of a parrot; 
and it has a long flattish tail, of which it makes great use 
in climbing, for thereby it will bang to the branches of a 
tree, as wtdl as by its feet, and draw up its body to a 
resting place. Its tongue is three or four inches long, of 
a whitish grisly substance, round as far as the tip, which 
is hollow, and shaped like the end of a pestle, somewhat 
like the proboscis of an elephant. The tongue is con¬ 
tained in a sort of sheath, joined to the throat, from which 
the animal can-dart it with extraordinary quickness upon 
flics that come in its way, or other small insects, on which 
it undoubtedly feeds, and not on the air, as some fictitious 
romances have stated. In order to retain those flies, the 
tongue of the Chameleon is supplied from its throat with 
a viscous or glutinous matter, which exudes from the tip, 
and secures the victim, which it then draws into its 
mouth. However, these animals can live a long time 
without taking any visible sustenance, and from this cir¬ 
cumstance has probably risen the error of supposing that 
they live on the air alone: the fact is, that the lungs of 
the Chameleon, reaching almost the whole length of its 
body, are so formed that it can draw in so much air as 
from a thin and lank appearance to seem full and gross. 
Its lungs are divided into two lobes, placed on each side 
of its body : they are of a thin membraneous substance, 
full of small veins, and therefore capable of expansion by 
a quantity of air ; but being let out, they shrink, become 
flaccid, and the animal again appears lean and cadaverous. 


The head is immoveable, except as it turns with the body; 
but to recompense for that defect, it possesses line eyes, 
about the size of a pea, which it can move in a peculiar 
manner, with different motions, the one backward, the 
other forward; one upwards, the other downwards; or 
fix one of them on any object, while the other moves in 
pursuit of some other: so that its eyes are quite inde¬ 
pendent of each other, and capable of all the evolutions 
that can be imagined. The eye is formed with concentric 
circles, one within another, the innermost having an aper¬ 
ture about as large as the head of a pin, through which 
the light enters, and effects the power of vision. The 
animal docs not appear to have any ears, but it has two 
small openings in tne head, which serve for nostrils. 

The most astonishing quality of the Chameleon is the 
faculty of changing its colour, and assuming those of the 
objects near which it is placed. The usual colour of those 
observed about Smyrna is green, darker on the back, and 
lighter beneath, inclining to yellow, with spots sometimes 
reddish, sometimes whitish. There are many of them to 
be seen among stones, and on the earth, of a greyish 
colour, like the stones and moss among which they breed; 
but on being handled, or removed to other places, they 
have not always appeared to take the colour of that upon 
which they have been placed; and naturalists differ in 
their opinions, as to the reason or manner of the Cha¬ 
meleon’s changing its colours. Some maintain it is done 
by suffusion, others by reflection j and some think it is by 
the different disposition of the skin, which gives a modifi¬ 
cation to the rays of light. 

An ingenious traveller, who tried several experiments 
on this animal, after relating their effects, says, “ This we 
constantly experienced, that bein placed upon green, the 
animal became of the same colour; and being removed 
and put upon dark earth, it would assume that colour 
also. And what is equally surprising, in one hour it 
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seemed to be a mere skin, and tlu* next hour it wotili 
appear lat, plump, and fleshy.” Nature, we see, has given 
to all animals the powers and organs necessary to procure 
subsistence ; and this change of colour may tend to de¬ 
ceive such insects .is constitute its food, and which would 
not settle near enough to he caught, if they were not de¬ 
luded by mistaking it for a part of the substance on which 
they were accustomed to alight; fur it seems to have no 
means of catching them until they come within reach of its 
tongue. 

HINTS TO STUDENTS. 

ON THE cdxsTfll'CTION OP SENTENCES. 

The proper romfructioii of sentences is of very great 
importance in composition. However interesting the 
subject of a work may he, the work will fail to please ns, 
in winch the periods are so constructed; a s, firstly, to 
I, mm' us doubtful of their meaning; secondly, to distract 
our judgment by including in one period, what should be 
the subjet t of two or more periods; thirdly, to weary us 
bv tin ir feebleness; and, fourthly, to disgust us by 
inoi'otouv or by harshness. 

We have been thus particular in pointing out the above 
faults, not because they are the only faults of which a 
writer may be guilty, but because they are the chit f, and 
because they are the most usual limits of young writer-.. 

Ambiguity arises from two causes ; a wrong choice of 
words, or u bad arrangement of them in acute hires. Of 
the wrong choice oi intlh iditnl words we have already 
spoken. We have now to impress upon our young rea¬ 
ders, that a sentence may be very ambiguous in its mean¬ 
ing, although each wotd of a sentence be cot reel ly chosen. 
To avoid ambiguity, we must not only use prvjn r words, 
but we must also use them in their proper g/iitts. Thus, 
the iiicli i -'dual words of the following sentence from one ol 
I’islmp Slim lock's Sermons are well cho..eu, yet the mis¬ 
placing of one word renders the sentence ambiguous, if 
not nonsensical: — 

“It is lolly to pretend to arm ourselves against the 
accidents of life, by heaping up treasures, which nothing 
can pioteet us against but tic* good providence of our 
heavenly Father.” —“ ll'lnch,'' ns the above sentence is 
arranged, refers to the substantive “Immures,'' which 
immediately precedes it ; and thus we are told, that 
against treasures nothing can protect us lint the good 
providence of our heavenly Father. But this was not 
the bishop’s meaning ; and the: merely changing the 
situation ol lour words renders his real meaning as gram¬ 
matically apparent as it is morally excellent. The 
sentence should st. nd thus :— 

" It is folly lop.ctend, liy heaping up treasures, to aim 
ourselves against the accidents of life, which tto'hing can 
protect us against lmt the good providence of out heavenly 
Father.” 

The next important point in the construction of sen¬ 
tences, is Unity ; and tins point is not merely important 
but indispensable to a good style. A sentence should 
express ono proposition; and though the sentence may 
consist of many members, they should he so intimately 
connected as to impress the mind with one object. Long 
sentences are at once the delight anil the bane of young 
writers,; who, lest they should be ccn-in.d for the 
extreme use of short sentences, run into tlie opposite 
extreme, and crowd into one period things will Mi have so 
little connexion, that they might fairly be made the subject 


of many periods. This error is sa annoying to a reader, 
that it is far more safe for ft writer to venture upon the 
opposite extreme, of breaking his discourse into many 
short sentences. Irrorder to preserve the unity of a sen¬ 
tence, it is necessary to avoid the unnecessary use of 
parentheses. These arc sometimes necessary to the sense, 
and an ornament to the composition, but, generally speak¬ 
ing, their effect is bad. 

We shall only name one more requisite to the unity of 
sentences:—it should aUvays be brought to a full and 
perfect close, lly this we mean, not only that the pro¬ 
position properly forming the subject of the sentence 
should be completed, for without that completion there is, 
in fact, grammatically speaking, no sentence at all; but 
also that, after that proposition is finished, another pro¬ 
position shall not be commenced. It frequently, occurs, 
that when we come to the word which ends the legitimate 
sentence, some other circumstance arises which ought to 
have been made the subject of another sentence. When¬ 
ever this occurs the sentence is faulty, and may in fact be 
said to be more than finished. 


.MlllROlt OF THE MONTH. 


This month the Romans named Se.rtilis, from its being 
j the s'ulh in their calendar, before the change was made 
! by King Nima. It however retained its original name, 
j until Augustus (\rsnr gave it his surname, because in it he 
i first became consul, celebrated three triumphs, and ended 
I the civil wars. .Since Niuna’s lime, August has continued 
j tlu 1 eighth month in the year. 

I The Saxons called it Arn-monat , (or Barn-monat,) be- 
j cause they filled their barns with corn. The Saxon word 
Ant signifies harvest. They also called it (as well as 
.!utia\ IVoad-monath. 

August was dedicated by the Romans to Ceres, the 
goddess of corn and harvest; and its first kalcnd, or first 
day, was sacred to Mars, the god of war. No festival of 
! particular note was celebrated by them in this month. 

' The first of August is denominated in the Christian 
calendar, “ Lammas-Day ;" a name which has been va¬ 
riously accounted for, but which is most probably derived 
! from :m old Saxon turn, signifying Loaf-Mass, as on this 
day it was customary for the Saxons to offer an oblation 
of loaves, made of new wheat, as the fruits of their corn. 
They also gave alms ui' bread on Loaf-Lavmas, or Lam- 
mas-day. 

The glorious Transfiguration of our blessed Saviour on 
the Mount, recorded in the Gospels, was celebrated by 
the primitive Christians on the 6th day of this month; 
and the name of the festival is yet retained in our calendar. 

On the 1:2th, the late King George IV. was born, in 
170 ’. He ascended the throne on the 29th of January, 

1S20, and died on the 24th of June, 1830, aged 69. 

The beheading of St. John the Baptist is commemorated 
on the 29th of August. His nativity is celebrated on the 
j 21th of June. 

This is the longdesncd and welcome month of harvest. 
The heat of the solar rays now ripens all kinds of grain; 
and on this account fine steady weather is earnestly de¬ 
sired by the farmer in August. If the season be pro¬ 
pitious, his hopes and his industry are now crowned with 
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the heavenly blewing,. and the rich store of sustenance for 
the coining year i* Joyously housed in his garners. The 
first crops are generally rye and oats, and the last 
peas and beans. Harvest time varies considerably in 
different districts, according to the situation of the corn 
lands. It principally commences in the beginning of this 
month, but in the southern and midland parts of our 
island, it is often begun in July, while the north country¬ 
men can do nothing of consequence in it until the first 
aif<i second week in September. The method of getting 
in the corn varies as much as the periods of its commence¬ 
ment. Some reap it with a sickle, and bind it in sheaves; 
others cut it in a peculiar manner with a scythe, and cither 
leave it without binding up, or at mpst make it into a sort 
of bundles. Some farmers use a sickle toothed like a saw; 
others employ a smooth and keen-edged sickle. In some 
counties the grain is cut off not far from the car, so as to 
leave a long stubble, while in otbers it is reaped close to 
the ground. 

Our ancestors greatly honoured this month of produce. 
They mingled merry-making with labour, and rendered 
the time of harvest a period of universal gladness. They 
crowned the wheat-sheavas with flowers, invited each 
other to feast at the housing of the corn, when they 
danced, and shouted, and sung with true glee; and, that 
none might he sorrowful at such a joyous time, they made 
presents to all who had assisted in getting in the crops. 
This rural festival was called “ Harvest-Home."* It is 
Still the greatest rural holiday in England, because it 
terminates the most toilsome yet profitable employment 
of the farmer, and unites repose and profit for the re¬ 
mainder of the year. But modern refinements have un¬ 
fortunately stripped the merriments of harvest-home of 
that unrestrained and warm-hearted enjoyment which 
formerly distinguished them. The master seldom now 
mingles with freedom and rejoicing in the delights of the 
harvestmen, but thinks it sufficient if he provides a plen¬ 
teous feast, and allows them to enjoy themselves in their 
own way. This change has altered the character of this 
festival; for the cheering smile of sympathy, and the non- 
distinction of rank or station in these rustic festivities, 
were the chief source of gladness to the honest and 
humble husbandman. 

Formerly, many curious ceremonies were observed by 
rustics at “ harvtsl-home." They carried images made of 
straw, or stubble, from the harvest field, round which the 
men and women danced and sang to the lively notes of a 
piper, who followed it. In the north, such a figure was 
railed the "Kern-Baby.” In the isles of the Hebrides, 
all the reapers join in chanting a harvest song, while they 
regulate the strokes of their sickles to its notes; thus 
making the very act of gathering the harvest a festive 
employment. 

Nothing can he more beautiful to the eye than on 
open corn country, when the waving grain slowly falls 
before the path of the reaper, and the firmly gathered 
dieaves stand ready for removal, and the richly laden 
ivaggon slowly receives the collected stores, and the 
iappy industrious gleaners follow its track, to gather the 
ittle scatterings which custom lias for ages allowed them. 

It is a season of general joy, and cannot fail to raise an 
xahed feeling of gratitude to the bountiful Supreme, in 
the breast of a beholder. 

And now, also,— 

• An account of which, with a descriptive engraving is given at 
>nge 81 . 


" The garden blooms with vegetable cold, 

, And all Pomona* in the orchard glows; 
llcr racy fruits now glory in the sun; 

The wull-cnamour’d flower in saffron blows; 

Cay annuals their spicy sweets unfold t 
To cooling brooks the panting cattle run." 

Fruit is now exceedingly plentiful, especially pears, 
poaches, apricots, and grapes. We have also stul addi¬ 
tional garden flowers, such as amaranths and' 5-Bican 
marigolds ; and the beautiful passion flower, the trumpet 
flower, and the virgin’s bower, add their elegant orna¬ 
ments to our floral enjoyments. 

Hops now yield their valuable'produce, particularly ip 
Hants, Surrey, and Kent. The hop is a most useful plant; 
in its wild state it is relished by cows,*horses, sheep, goats, 
and swine. When cultivated, its young tops arc frequently 
eaten early in the spring as substitutes for asparagus, 
being wholesome and aperient. Its principal use, how¬ 
ever, is in brewing malt liquors, to which it imparts a 
bitter flavour, and is also the means of their preservation. 
Hops also serve important purposes in medicine. 

The common glow-worm may now be seen in abun¬ 
dance ; which, like the cricket, lady-bird, and many other 
insects, makes but little use of its wings, for they are seldom 
seen on any situation more elevated than the summit of a 
barley-ear, or u stunted l'urze-bush, but are generally 
found on banks under hedges, and sometimes in the inter¬ 
stices of rugged elm-roots und the foundations of build¬ 
ings. Thu luminous appearance of the glow-worm has 
caused it to attract the notice of most of onr rural poets, 
and all of them, except Thomson, have considered it as a 
crawling reptile, an inhabitant of the herbage. In the 
table of the “ Nightingale and Glow-worm," the author 
makes the songster, previously to devouring the boast¬ 
ing insect, address it thus: 

“ Delink'd fool, with pride elate, 

Kmm' ’us iliy beauty brings thy lute: 
la s du/zlin.', lung ihou mightst have lain 
Lnhi'iilril nil ihc velvet plain; 

, ■ mi nr late, degraded mourns, 

A ■ av v. reeks whom fcbc adorns." 

That I aittilul little insect, the lady-bird, or lady-cow, now 
seen, an- no often charged with being the cause of blights 
in apple ices, \s, in reality, the best remedy against that 
disease. The l.idy-bird, both when perfect and in its larva 
state, feeds upon the aphis, a genus of which the blight in 
question is a species. Many of the lady-birds may be 
seen in the cankered spots of apple-trees ; not, indeed, 
sucking their nutritious juices, but devouring the real 
enemy of the future hopes of the orchard. The utility of 
this insect, in destroying the blight, is well known in the 
hop countries, and it was probably some ancient observa¬ 
tion on their mode of life that first gave rise to a prepos¬ 
session in their favour, whence our infant lips were taught 
to sing— 

“ Ladv-bird, 1 .dy-l:ird, fly away borne, 

Your li ji.se is on lire, your children will burn 

and so let them escape. This remark, we trust, will, 
founded on experience, be sufficient to prevent our readers 
from setting about the destruction of tbese friendly insects, 
to spend their whole life in devouring that bane of 
vegetation, the aphis, or blight. I low easily are wc led, 
by impel feet observation, to make mistakes that arc not 
only fatal to tho harmless creatures that fall under our 

»mi>na, a nymph wh< was supposed to preside.over gardens 
be the goddess of nil orts of Itnit-tri'i's. ^ 
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ifiiltolaocdMeeventually most injuriousto 

. ‘•--rtf' 

yfife . are covered with purpjjf aittd 

Jf^w^lpU^r-^iniiecti swarm, fliea abound, Vegetable»«re 
pld&ira^btfag broods of gdldfiriebeis appear, lapwings 
ajvd'atairlings congregate, - puffins iriigfbtein swarms,-the 
dwi^ ’disappears, rooks roost in their nest-trees, thistle- 
diifcn floats, birds resume tlieir spring'songs, and at the 
end of the month the first symptom’of Autumn appears,— 
for the beech-tree then turns yellow. 

The daily use of the cowf-bath in this month is one of 
the best preservations of health, and a means of invigo- 
rktin& the constitution against the evils of the approaching 
winter. To many, however, the plunging-bath is injuri¬ 
ous, by the absence of that reaction which causes the glow 
oh the'skin of those who receive benefit from bathing, 
Fn such cases the shower-bath should be used; but when 
no reaction follows the use even of that, the individual 
should 'sponge the body with cold salt-water, or vinegar 
and water, before rising ih the morning, white the body is 
kept warm ift bed* . 


SCYLLA AND CHARYBDIS. 

The poetical genius of Homer has given a degree of 
importance to the rocks of Scylla, and the whirlpool of 
Charybdis, which they do not in reality merit; yet no 
-doubt they were,' in the infancy of navigation, when the 
barks were small atul frail, and the mariners unskilful, 
formidable and dangerous obstacles to the passage of the 
strait of Messina. 

* Scylla,' said- in the heathen mythology to have been a 
beautiful nymph, transformed into a sea monster by the 
jealousy of Circe, is in reality merely a common rock, on 
the coast of Italy, and opposite that of Sicily. In its 
summit is a castle, and on each side a sandy bay. In 
1793 an earthquake is said to have destroyed some of the 
surrounding rocks, and thus lessened the danger, and 
prevented that extraordinary roaring of the sea in stormy 
weather, which was said to have resembled the barking 
of dogs, but is not now observed. Charybdis is a vortex, 
or whirlpool, on' the coast of Sicily, opposite to Scylla, 
and now denominated Galofaro. It is by no means so 
formidable as represented by'the ancients, yet certainly 
presents a danger not to lie despised. ‘It is probably 
caused from the meeting of several currents, and is some- ] 
times so powerful as to whirl round a man of war, and to j 
place the undecked boats of the country in considerable 
pferih 


or,west.point, of tlic heavens and the centre of the sun, star, or 
.'planet, at’the time; of its rising qr iktdnjba^ nV ' 

'A _- _' 'it : »**.'•*»_f 


ANai*Xihe iaeftoation or j6 
point.': *' "" ' 

/Antzici, a naihe given'to ilioleluhahitahtsearth MiioT&ve 
under the same meridian/ and at ' equal'VdfttSaMs' frtfra' the 
equator, but on opposite gidfcs'bf it. * . ! 

Antipodes, those inhabitants taho live on contrary ofdei' of the 
globe, with'their feet directlyopposite to ours, ing.‘thoh4'who 
walk feet to feet- ! - v . 

Aphelion is that point batin’ orbit of a planet .hi yrhk&U;'. at 
its greatest distance fromthcBun. 

Aquarius, a sign of lh‘e zodiac,’containing nlnety-iiiree atara. 
Armili.art Sphere, is an inetauinent eomposed of ike p^dbipal 
circles which are usually drawn tiphn 1 an aftineitd globe.'' /.' 

Aries, the Ram, a sign of the Rodinc, comprising foriy-rixstars, 
into which the sun ehters about the 410th’of March, ofthe:W^n 
ning of the spring quarter. 

, Abcu, the inhabitants of the .torrid zone, so called, because the 
stin being twice a year in their zenith, their bodieR at those times 
cast no shadow. 

Atmosphere is that collection of Vapours, or body of air, which 
surrounds or encompasses the earth. 

Attraction is that property’of matter by which bodies are 
made to approach towards each other,-without any' sensibUr' jjgCnt 
either drawing or impelling'them; . .It may. be divided'itfib' tiu- 
attraclion’bf gravity and the,attrhctiim if cohesion. . ■ , , « 
Attraction of Gravity is tlvat by which' oil bodies tend 
towards the centre, or act oii each other at a distanceflrom hence 
proceed almost nil the motions and clutnges in ' the' system; It is 
by this > principle that light bodies ascend, ihatiprbjectiles are 
regulated in their courses, the vapours ascend, and - the rain foils, 
tho waves roll, tho air presses, and the sea is'swelled or decreased 
by the vicissitudes <?fits flux and.reflux. . •_ 

The Attraction of Cohesion is that which unites the -insen¬ 
sible particles of bodies together into their different masses, and 
causes the roundness we see in drops of water or quicksilver.' 

’ Aurora, the morning twilight, which' KagfiSa to appear %h£n the 
sun is about eighteen degroesljglow tho horizon. • / r /'' 

Aurora Borkams is nn' extraordinary meteor, or lutraous 
appearance, shewing itself in the night in the northehi parts'bf the 
heavens. Various reasons have been given by philosophers for 
this phenomenon; lmt as no two of them agree, and perhaps are 
all mistaken ns to the real cause, we sliall not trouble the reader 
with their conjectures.' It is very coiUmOu in countries near the 
pole, but rarely in England, none being recorded - in 6ur annals, 
from Nov. 1-1, 1574, till’the surprising orie of Match 6/17111,■ since 
which time, however,'they have been more frequent. 

Azimuths arc great circles which pass through the zenith and 
nadir, and are perpendicular to the horizon. The azimuth of any 
celestial object is an arc, bf the horizon contained.between the 
east or wrest point of the heavens, and d vertical , eircte'passi ng 
through’ the centre of that object. 

( To be continued.) 


‘AN EXPLANATION OF THE PRINCIPAL TERMS 
* - MADE USE OF IN ASTRONOMY. 

iSaa, a series of years, commencing from a certain fixed point 
of time,'called an Epoch. Thus the Christian .Era is the number 
ofyears since the birth of Christ. 

„ •-Gtf.-V-Aiithdra; -however, generally use the terms JEra .'and 
Jlpibhh synonymbtiuty for the time from whieh the. computation 
commences. ■ v . . 

■, ^Altitude. signifies the height of the sun, moon, or stara, above 
tne horizon,’ reckoned upm'a vertical circle, in degrees, minutes, 
$ci;‘.inother words, It ft ma arch of a vertical circle intercepted 
between'the atara and tne horizon,- also the elevation 6F any of 
.the heavenly bodies above the horizon. 

Ammumii, a name given to the inhabitants of the torrid zone, 
oti/account of their .shadows tailing at one time of the.year 
toward#'the n'orth.-jUtd at another time towards the' south. 
AMPLrrU'or 'is an arc of the horizon contained between'the east 


(fT We bare to return our acknawledgrhenls: 4o the 
many respectable Journals; which ' have : '*pleased 

to notice the usefulness of our humble PybliCdtiw, and 
the correctness of the delineation and 'description',of { he 
Solar Eclipse of the 1 7th inst. given -bcforehaiyd.iit our last 
Numbei-. We can only say, that no expense or trouble will 
be spared in the 'future Nurhbefs to ' fendif tktfi i wbrthy of 
our Readers , by selecting'from Science, and the 

Arts, such subjects as will atthe.Same time.litthteful and 
entertaining. > ' ; , ; ' i .. 

■%* The Back Numbers bf Hits ‘ Work-may ridifr'.be .had. 

Com u (is: riinted for' the Proprietor*, 'aAd'.rmibhed'bf-W. Howard,, 
line, PSiernoMer-row. 

rrlotwTbV R.-Clay, Brfsd^trectblU, Cbcs|)sld«. 
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^r$>RTU$At. 

mto awovtornf 8>a%«nd has 
undergone ill* flame rto$atiofi* Wt 10 It&tybe -on- 
sidered as Stain in nragturp, befog fa situation s oil, aba 
climate, nearly »nn3f#^(keJjpain, U flourished and was 
wealfoy.in conagteMfoce qjTIl feteg ^fliArtW a&rbAd; and 
/«** 'spate, -ll impovtatyp it one* 

^enjoyed.* * 

'"STius country WH iattm **&, bufcats 

boundaries w«»o tW^ipdMbt front wb»4 they am now, 
Thaname «$/#%<#y$ *W«tf thought jto Wgmfjr Portw* 
G«8far. ©r-Wte# GiiJwiw, 4$ (recount of die iftpkttfcd** 
0 am on jrf Porto, on fo* river 


moderns changed to ®4|W, Op©©*!** to fo» pise* 
‘Jonq# of dm |nhftbjtanu after wafida btplt a new town wjfo 
a barjwnr, and gave if the name dt Pmucalt, or the 
harbour, or Port of Cede, which, by an aainternn 
sperity, proved the origin 0 / the present flouml 
of Porto , or Oporto, and from litnct tbe whole cOu|Wry 
has received tbe name of tWndAfc. The old nanfe of 
Luntoma was abolished, and the new one took 
under Ferdinand the Great, king of Castile #nd taon, 
who gave this country and Galicia to hie ton Garcia. 
The most ancient writing now extant, in which ft? name 
of Portugal is need for the whole kingdom, is daiojl in the 
y< ar 1069, and kept In a convent at Arouta jmAs king¬ 
dom, which is the most western part of Europe, 1 * bounded 
on the south and west by the Atlantic Ocean, and on the 
north and, east by Spain. 

% The clintato of Portugal te much more temperate than 
|a Spam, though with some Tittle difference m the sevc ral 
provinces 

Though the soil in general be very fruitful, so much » 
agricultuie neglect, d, that above half the country lies 
waste, and the inhabitants are supplitd with a great part 
of thi ir corn bv importation. 

I hi chief products of Portugal are wine, olives, lemons, 
almonds, figs raisins, and honey, all of which are found 
here in abundance. . 

the country m various parts is very mountainous. 
Ihc chief mountains aie Trd-los-Montei, and the moun¬ 
tains of Estrella, whieb run through Bejra add Estre- 
m id ut a 

lhe chief rivos of Portugal are the 7 agus, Douro and 
(rvadtana those of less note are the Mutko, Mondego, 
Cat ado, and Inna, or Belts 

The Tagus his its source on the frontiers of \rragon 
and Old Castile, m Spam, and upon us entering Portugal 
it is joined by the swift river of Zerere and others. It 
flows by siranjuex, Toledo and Talavera, ciosscs Estrcma- 
diin by Alcantara, into Poitugil when it flows by 
ibrantes, Slantarem, and Lisbon, where it forntfl one of 
lhe finest harbour* in the world, a little below which it 
f ills into the Atlantic Ocean. Tins u by far the largest 
1 vrr in the kingdom 

The Douro has it source in the mountains on the 


eastern borders of Old Castile, m Spam, and hence flowa 

to tbe north-east point of 
*3 having separated Leon 
•AkeM a western course 
; mountains, 
Sabot, Tm, 
bear Oporto 

Ik M * 

IS St 



.— -'<to id Galicia, in Spsia, and 

etSj#ies itfdj? A^atitic Ocean, neat the town of 

Oatmnha . 1 fte or Bells, also take* its source in 
GalU;>3», and foil* mtd the Atlantic a little bd»w PSh na. 

/t* I-* II_Sic _* t* 



forgotten their ttattve country 

foe mountain* of Eeira, and falls into the Atlantic it 


• to» a marc extended view Qt the environs of Op rio than is 
jiien 11 the plate ab vi the natter n referred to the map ot Portugal 
,n pnge ItS, No XXXIX Belor this country was mined by 
the In neb, in 1807, it contained about t000 000 inhabitants, but 
hiticc duU period, sad the founding of the bingdom, (V empire of 
Beast}, west uwnbMs have emigrated to that cfluntryo—f'fnnee^ s 
Modem OtogTOfik^ . ^ 


ng the 

• he Mondego rises m 
eirn, and’ falls into the Atlantic it 
Btumot, The basks of this river were the scenes of many 
great military movements between tbe British and French, 
in September 1810, and m March ifrl 1 

Tile nobility here are very numerous, though for¬ 
merly they wore much more so than at present f iiej 
are divided Into high and low The high, or titled 
nobility, consist of dilkcs, raarijuisses, viscounts, and 
barons. All those who are grandees, and styled thus, 
like those of $petn, consist of three classes, and receive 
from- the royal treasury a pension sufficient to support 
their respective dignities The inferior nobdfty or gentry 
are termed Ftdalgos ,and are incapable of bearing the nth 
of Dot, unless by permission fVouj the kmg. 

Portugal was fiyyt erected into a kingdom in 1189 
and the most flourishing period of her monarchy was 
during the I5th ebhfury, and the first hidf of tin 16th 
Puling this period tno Portuguese were distinguished fm 
success in maritime discovery and navigation,- departments 
of enterprise in which they were, for a long time, un 
rivalled among any other nation Vmong the chief bf 
the Portuguese navigators, were Diaz, Vast 0 do (Jama , dbd 
Magellan. Diaz discovered the Cape of Good Hope, 
Do Gama was the first vmo sailed lound it, (to India') 
and Magellan commanded the fleet, which tbi the flrit 
time, completed the circumnavigation of the globe 
Portugal is divided into six provinces namela, 

Entre Douro-e-Min ho, and Tra-lob Montis m the 
north 

Blira and Estrkhabura m the middle 
Auntijo and Aloarva m the south 

1 FNTRB DOURO-F MIN HO 
Entre Douro-e-Minko is situated on the sei roast, 
between the rivers Douro and Mmho benpi its turne 
It is bounded on the east by I ra-loa Montes, and oh the* 
north by Galicia, in Spam Its surface is ven mmn- 
tainous, the highest grounds an foi the most pait, 
barren, but foe valley* are rich, and 111 y fertile, and pru 
ductive in wine, oil, fruit, and flax lhe richest part of 
the province is adjacent u> the Douro, which nroducc 
vast quantities*of aim, called Port It is \ » rj papulous, 
ana is chiefly distinguished for its , \>ill conducted 
agriculture Its capital is Braga 
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f lutf.Twi 

Opowto^ V 

Bba^ * 

va^^rr:. 

Vri^joSp Akd* —- • • • • • -« c f‘ -,{ _ 

Op#i«aa 0 tri»xo, in a eelebratod c&y and seat^bn, on 
the iiy<tI>M)n?i which* a li^ bdsn ( fidla ifltc diiiwk 
Here ia an excellent .tarhogr, b»* fas b«« US e*tr#we 
renders the oavigatfop |nfo >*> sonipwjfoj dangerw^hwh, 
arises on awoimt pf a san&jpnk »fld *J?oe roqfcf ran^tog 
across it. ^Next to LiK>sSp> U the most important nicy 
in the Ifoigdom. It is w^e. riels, «*& populous, and iq 
greatly noted for its extensive commerce, particularly in 
the wins called Port, of which large quantities ate exported 
to England. Its commerce greatly increased after the 
earthquake at Lisbon, in tbc year 1755; before -which, 
the population ivas estimated at 20,000; and it is now 
said to exceed 70,000. The city is fortified only by an 
old wall -md towers, and on the side of the riven it is 
defended by the castle of &< John. It formerly was subject 
to particular lords, but at present belongs to tbc crown. 

Bbacia, a very considerable city, is seated in a pleasant 
plain between tlie rivers Cadava and Detie. It derives 
its name flora a certain kmd of garment used by the 
ancient inhabitants. It is said to have been built by the 
Greeks, but afterwards fell under the power of the Cartha¬ 
ginians, Romans, Alans, Snabians, Goths, and Moors; , 
and lastly of the kings of Leon. The Romans gave it 
the title of Avgusta, and tbc Swabians honoured it with 
their residence. This city is the see of an archbishop, 
the primate of Poitugol- It contains several churches, 
besides the cathedral, and eight convents; besides twenty- 
seven other churches in its district. There are some 
remains of antiquity, particularly of an amphitheatre and 
an aqueduct. I he aichbishop's. revenue is said to be 
about 6,000/ sterling a-year. Braga is 180 miles north 
from Lisbon. 

Villa Nova de Porto is a small town, seated on the 
south side of the Douro, opposite to Oporto, and not far 
from the old town of Gaya , and m respect of which it is 
called Villa Nova. It was-- built by king Alphonse, in 
1265. It is defended by several foits, and depends 
entirely on Oporto. 

Viana, a very considerable town, is pleasantly situated 
near the mouth of the river Luna,, 40 miles north of 
Opotto. It is large and well built, and has a very com¬ 
modious haibour, together with an extensive commerce. 
It has sen ral courts of justice, churches, convents, and a 
spacious map-innc. 

Villa de Condi, a pretty good sea-port, is seated at the 
mouth of the Ave, 20 miles north of Oporto. 

Caminha is a small fortified town, on the river Minho, 
near its influx into tbc sea, nhcie it forms a small island, 
on which are a fort and convent. It contains about 1,000 
inhabitants. 

BarceUos is a small town, on the river Cavado. It is 
well fortified with walls and towers. This place is the 
most ancient earldom in the kingdom, but the title is at. 
present extract. 

VanUnqa is a small hut MtTong town on the nver Minho. 
It is seated on an eminOQ<JI|OppoMU! to the Spanish for-; 
tress of Tuy, from which it is distant a little more than a 
cannon shot. It is 30 miles north of Braga. 

* 

II TBA LOS-MONTES. 

Tka-los-Montes is a consideiable province beyond the 
mountains, and isVirptrated iiom Entie Douro-c-Mmhaby 


tlte.nfopntqija Marao This province cadreay mountainous, 
—bento; It is, for fo#$**M& fh^glpven, 'and 

foinly&iuttjfoft. ,SThe valleys, kfo-^mnjiaifrvwiletwehicli 
abound arid flattie (wfipttfce principal article of 

comma*# l* Port wine. It is bounded on foe worth by 
<?*hfda» Oh foeeafobyLgofo and on? foe smith by Bdiia. 

'CSsf 1 a t ' H*verS? NV ' T 

Miramax . , > Aon the u , . .. BSbro. t 

► jjaAoiswx g . *? fyvetuA. *' 

Vink \ ' Vorft>.‘ ■ 

) * ' Q •" •> 

,B»AOAHitA IS a small ftato’dlsfjhimw ^Fenrensti.. It 

is situated at foe extrepHty^ltto; «mvibe»-«f Tiwdos- 
Moates, near foe bofd«rs L nf I^NaMniGtdieia in Spain, 
about 120 miles north Of flutotyi This town is eunpopsCi* 
to have been the aooient Rrqf&htiim* T^ef aaosa&re of 
the present royal family wevb dukes of Btoganza, before 
they were advanced to the throws in tho pepMM-xxT Joiiv, 
the eighth duke, and fourth kiog of ’that ’'Mats. It is, 
divided into the Old and die New Town; —the former is 
seated on an eminence, surrounded by dotible walls, now 
in.ruins; and the latter is on a plait* at foe foot of the 
mountain, defended by a fort. It is 88 miles to tin. 
north-east of Oporto. 

Chaves is a considerable town. Op the filter Tamega. 

It is 6 miles from the borders *>f Garcia, and 200 to the 
north-east from Lisbon. It waa'.buBt by tin- empuoi 
Vespasian, in the year 78, and was called Aquae Havi.c. 

It is well fortified, and there are yet visible many 
traces of Its ancient size and grandeur. There is still 
a Roman bridge of stona over foe Tamega. It is 
26, miles west qf Bragansa. 

Miranda, foe capital of the province, is seated on a 
lock by the river Douro, near foot frontiers of bpam. It 
is about 120 miles south from Braganaa, and ISO noith- 
east from Lisbon. It is well fortified, and is a bishop s 
see, who has a revenue of about H001. a year. 

Villa Real, or the Royal Town, is the best and largest 
town in tins piovince. It was called royal, from its haung 
been founded by King Dennis, in the year 1289. It is 
seated between the river Cargo sind Ribir.t. It is about 
150 miles north of Lisbon, and 88 from Bragan/a. 

Torre-de-Moncorva, a pretty good town, is seated in i 
spacious plain, between the rivers Douro and Saber. Be¬ 
sides a castle, it is surrounded by a wall and sdme bostaotu,. 

Its district contains 11 parishes. 

Ill. BEIHA. 

BubA, the largest province of Portugal, is bounded on 
the north by foe river Douro; on foe south by Estrema- 
dqra and foe Tagus; and on the west by the Atlantic. 

Its valleys are rich and very fruitful. It is chiefly noted 
for its excellent wine, and for its numerous plantations of 
olives. Its capital is Coimbra. 1 




Chief Towns 
Coimbra 
Avbiro . 
Visxu . , 
Lakboo . 
Guarda , 


. on foe . . 
• *’ " • • 
between fog 
. on the . . 


Hirer*. 
Mondego, 
Vouga. 


Donre. 
Mondego. 


Coimbra, a very considerable town, formerly celled 
Colimbria, is seated on the Mondego, over which is a 
stately stone bridge. It was anciently a flawed Roman 
colony. It is foe capital of Beira, and a bishop's see, 
with a celebrated university. Here are also many churches, 
cOhVents, and c6llejp», besides foe c&foatfcl and courts of 
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slice, The tufobp’a revenue u about 6,000k a-year, 
be mOBto^^i'>4|Air|ient of fosHofy Crow* h$re are all 
a^fenwp wmvjo&mi m4*r of St. Augus&te, Tie 
university la a Ytty^rngpUtr-'^ structure t tbe pfcAasare 
tebagiag to it aeeaboot JO,'and tbe studentsfobout 4000. 
Tbe cathedral i* greatly r^imkpl fo* its architecture, 
ornaajent*^ audits riches. ft it about 9$ miles on tie 
north-east ffpfll Lisbon, t y < % 

\ Avaro j# tk coneitojmjLat*--:»rt, about 99 milftMoutb, 
%f Opor% , Its h in salt, of Which grealtf 

quantities are produced fri tit vicinity. 

„ * W«j»dJr»'WBOlt town, situated among mountain's. Ifc 
ma -founded lijMhe Kom#w£ who called it VUsmUbm^ 
Here are still remaining twaWbcient Roman'towers." u 
’’“S^vt* raised^ to a 'duchy'by King John I,, and its district 
tSStodtaJl parish*#. *J»*i a isftikp^ see, and hr about 
AO ntika north-east of titdtfibra. >' 

•Lamego, near the Bouro, is situated in a low country, 
adtrouStneu with mountains. ft is a bishop's see; and 
ha#* a strong citadel, two cathedral churches, and four 
convents. It is said to have been originally founded by 
some Greeks from Laconia, and was formerly called Laeoni 
Murgt. It waa afterwards named Lameca ; hence its 
present name Lamego. This city is raised to an e&ldCra, 
and is, celebrated for the assembly of the Mates to 
confirm the election of Alfonso Henriquee, the first King 
of Portugal, Sftd for haring enacted the fundamental 
laws, which are now forgotten. It ia about SO miles 
cast of Oporto, * v 

Ouarda, situated near the source of the Mondego, 
besides its castle, is strongly fortified both by nature and 
art. It is a bishop’s see; and, although a small fowh, it 
baa four churches, and s magnificent cathedral. It includes 
t*40 parishes. It is 138 miles to the north-east of Lisbon. 
Almeida is a fortified town, on the river Cos, on tbe 
borders of Spam. The French took it in 1810, atid 
abandoned it in 1811, after blowing up the fortress. It is 
18 miles north-east of Guarda. 

IV. ESTREMADURA. * 

Estremadura* » divided into two parts by the Tagus, 
and extends to the northward and southward of that river. 
Its capital is Lisbon. It is bounded on the north by Beira; 
east and south by Alentejo; and on the west by the 
Atlantic Ocean. It abounds with excellent wine, oil, 
honey, and oranges. Here the oranges were first planted 
that were brought from China, and which are known by 
the name of China oranges. The country between Lisbon 
and Abrantes has the appearance of one continued garden. 
The climate here is also very mild and pleasant; the heat 
being qualified by the breezes from the Western Ocean. 


Chief Towns. 

Lisbon .on the 

Sr. Ubks.. 

Samtaxeh .... - 

Abbantm .... - 


Hirers. 
Tagus, 
Zadaon. 
Tagus. 
Tagus . 


Lisbok, the uslropoliyf Portugal, is one of the most 
considerable porta in Emrope. This beautiful city has 
been repeatedly visited by earthquakes, but by none so 
terrible as that of 1755, when, with Si. Vbes, it was 
almost destroyed by a general conflagration, which suc- 
ceeded the most tremendous shock ever felt in Europe, 
not excepting even the overwhelming of the city of 
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BedMelWthe 


aim foe pame of a province in Spain, of which 
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eruption of Mount Vesuvius, 
“ i* Calabria! ill ttf83, which 
"to this ssfphifous event. 
® will |g fo«a in a separate 


rio, at the 
.‘'Supposed to 
tugal. 
excellent 
This 
town 

.... there 

. _ ... celebraladffo^j^ time 

the Which has baed Mired to 

SetoMd . T Beings Md in ruibs Tty the Moors, a^dofopany 
of fishertafen, siwy frw years after, having bt&t tome 
houses dg'the'hbrth side 4f foe rivej', cali«P<1?« place 
Selwctt, frotu the ndttie of the old towti, SKicR is the 
origin of this place, which!» so well known to a{! the 
trading world, (fence it iiWvetfcne* called Seluvaf. 

Santarem is a very handsome and populous town on 
the Tagus, about 55 miles to foe north-east of Lisbon. 
It is stated ui a deligbtfo] plain, environed with mountains, 
which are beautifully intersected with valleys. In qjiapp 
it resembles a half-moon, and is defended by a strong 
castle; it contains 13 churches, and an academy of his¬ 
tory, antiquities, and language#." The name of Santa- 
refo is derived from Santa Jferana, or Saint frene, a 
martyr, Who lies buried here. It was taken by the? Moors 
in 1146; and in 1810 it was the head-quar&ra of a 
numerous French army, who, v «arly in 18If, Were com¬ 
pelled to retreat into Spain. Several kings of Portugal 
'hate kept foeir court here ; and ifs district contains 1 f 
parishes. 

Abrantes is a small town on the river Tagus. It has 
4 churches, besides several convents. It is noted an 
having given the title of duke to the French General 
Junot, who was defeated at the battle of Vimicra, whn.Ii 
was followed by the ** Convention of Cmtra By tins 
convention the kingdom of Portugal was freed of then 
cruel and unfeeling enemy* and the French forces were 
takCn to France in British vessels. Vimiera is about 10 
miles to the north of Lisbon. The battle licie alluded to 
was fought m the year 1808; the English were Com¬ 
manded by Sir Arthur Wellesley. 

Cintra is a small town, about miles to the north-west 
of Lisbon. It is situated between the mountains of Cmtra, 
and is considered to possess the best air m all Portugal, 
for it enjoys a most pleasing coolness, while Lisbon is 
sweltering with heat. It has four churches; and it is 
also noted for its castle, which vrss originally built by the 
Moors. 

Torres Vedras is a small but noted town, near the 
Atlantic, about 27 miles to the north of Lisbon. It is 
seated in a rich and fertile vale among mountains; and is 
one of the most ancient towns of the kingdom. It has 
four churches, three convents, and a castle. 

In the neighbourhood of this place, is the celebrated 

S ot, called the “ Lines of Torre-, Vedras,'* to which the 
like of Wellington! made his retreat after the battle of 
Tatavent) When be waa followed by the French army, 
commanded by Marietta. 

, \. ALENTEJO 

Alektbjo is situated between the xivarc Tagus and the 
province of Algarva. It ib bound &lqn lhe north by Beira 
and Estremadura; on the east by Span ^-m uLon the west^ 
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by Eatremndura and the .Atlantic Ocean. 

Evora. A great' " 

and harn-u; 
grape*, oliy^] " 
are constf 

C E?|B^t. am \.... . 

Etvii , . »< ~ • ■« • . 

Estrbmos . . : on the . ■» . . 3<JfW. 

■ Bbj* and PoRTAtamSE. x , •.'..•:,V'.. ■ ■ ■ 

The city*of Evora is t|f 6q«th*je#9t bf. 

Lisbou. Here are several cburchfc*; jiijfcpital*, coyrfs df as! 
justice, <t^Ver»|», cathedrals, and uriftcrsities. It is Uief 
:,ce of atjrijirchbisbop, who has a revenpjB of about 8,0001 
a y«ar| jttere are some remains of anUficlcnt Roman wall, 
and |ft of. a temple of Diana, of whifcb,there, are seven 
entire pillars standing. Here is also the famous aqueduct, 
which was built by Sertorius, and still convoy*,» noble 
stream of water to the'.city. Evora is |eateq m f V**$. 
pleasant country, surrounded On all sides fey mountain^ 

Elms, anciently called Helm, and by VXxny, AUn, is a 
strong frontier city, with "a strong castle and Pther fortifi¬ 
cations, 120 miles east of Lishon. Here, are several cop- 
vents, churches, and courts of justice, with a noble Moorish 
aqueduct, several miles in length* which, in some places, 
is supported by several stories of arches. Near Elvas is 
a forest of olive trees, three miles in length, among which 
are many beautified walks and fountains. This is the'see 
of an archbishop, who has a revenuo of about 15,000/. 
a year. The neighbouring country is pleasant and very 
fruitful, 

Estremot is one gf the strongest towns jn Portugal, 
being surrounded by ten bastions. It is otherwise noted 
lor its earthenware, which is greatly esteemed for., its 
beauty and fine smell; and in the vicinity are quarries of 
line marble. It is 18 miles west of Elvas, ana 100 east 
of Lisbon, 

fieja is situated on a beautiful eminence, and is sur¬ 
rounded with rich and fruitful fields. It was formerly 
railed Pox Julia, and afterwards, Pax Augusta, This 
city is largo and populous; and has four emprehes and 
seven convents. Ijt was erected into r dukedojn by J QttH 
the Second. It contains a district of 21 parishes.' 

Portakgre, a large and populous town, was formerly 
called Partus Alacer. It is a place of great antiquity, #p<| 
well fortified. It has four churches, beside* a eatnedrul 
and five convents. It is the see of a bishop, whose re¬ 
venue is £00/. a year. 
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XI. AUiAHVA, 

Atn&XVA, the most southern province of Portugal, it 
bounded on the east by the Guadiana, which separates it 
from Aftdaluaki, in Spain ; on the south and west by the 
Ocean; pad on the north, by the mountain Serra de 
Algarve, Iwg’Serra do Momtrcbiquc, which divide it from 
Alentbjo. Tfibugh extremely mountainous, it is very 
fertile iq corn, wtne, oil, and all kinds of fruits. 

This, district is ’tObietimes called the “ Kingdom of 
Algarve,” from its hiring originally formed part of that 
kingdom. The name if extraction^' being un¬ 

known in Spain and Portugal# till' the invasion of tfteke 
jiarts by the Moors. Under" the tome of Algarve,'was 
formerly included a much larger district than at pre¬ 
sent, stretching not only along the whole coast from 
Cape St. Vina- nt^M the city of Mmeria, in the kingdom Bf 
Granada, in Spai^Jm? extending even to the oppo^* 


the conycni,of GVijA. oo„|he 7$kjP July, l|M&7Thu 
’(xteraaf of thla grant.Tsjjiresi.rmi^at Torra 
FWh >e Sanetyipfi QraM fJRBgfotc 

*>P‘ t min ffli v . ' tid^rm/r n/vt rvtir'o Kaavi .. . 


ef'A&ifve^^x /V.hlvmg not on|jpl>cen acknowledged as 
such by.hi*,vassals, puf also by the kinga,,pf;^.cwi and 
Arrag&n,, as appears unquestionably from several treaties 
citedpy Jeronimo Zurita, . 

dj»bd Towus. . River*,■'Ac..'\-f 

. Tavomi . i. f . on the.. Segw.: 

. Eaaq - hear , ,** .jr-fGape+Santa Maria. 

;: . ,'i v cm the ,~v i,^Sikes. i .. 

*. LAobiji} . . —•—■ il.Allantfa 

Taviha i* situated on a.hay, at the mouth of the river 
Segj*a, 112 mile* south-east ofXtsbofif. ’ Resides walls, it 
has a strong castle for its defence, and ode of the best 
harboufs in the kingdom, guarded by two forts. Here 
are several convent*, and about 5QOO inhabitants. It is 
seated in a very fertile country, about 21 miles east by 
north <k Taro. 

Pa»o* the capital of Algarva, is a bjshop’s see. This 
city was plundered and burnt by the English in loDii. 
ijft is seated on the bay of Cadiz, uot far from Cape St. 
Mary, called by Pliny, Promontorium Cunium. It is well 
fortified. 

Lagos and Sihes are two small towns. Lagos is about 
110 miles south front Ufboo, and 35 east from Cape 
St. Vincent. It ha* a good harbour* with two forts to 
defend it- Herts are Severn convents and courts of jus¬ 
tice, and about 2,500 rnfij^tapts. Here the English 
fleets, bound to thq MedJteVtranjean, usually take in fresh 
water. Off the Cape, near this town, in 1752, Admiral 

Boscawea defrtated a ^tench flcet, 

The Portuguese language dififers from that of Spain 
only provinoiiuly, with the exception of, some word* that 
have been borrowed from other nations i and, like the 
Spanish, it is esteemed strong, energetic* and very expres¬ 
sive. Useful learning and liberal s^iepcc have long been, 
banished from the country by the deergtofc or decrees of 
tbeir church; and, though t hero are universities at Coimbra 
and Evora, and several academic, of royal institution, all 
attempts to,diffuse useful kfe ;viedge df^ated by the 

tyrannic swayiaC superstitio6,.wl|ji^| .brands with the name 
of heresy even the improvement* ift natural knowledge,—- 
stich as the dbOtrines of Newfsm, Galileo, and other cele¬ 
brated philosophers; yet the ancestors of the present 
Portuguese, particularly about the middle of .the sixteenth 
century, were possessed of more knowledge} vVitb iseapect 
: to.)teV»fu»«ny, geography, and. $av%^ig$ oS dm 
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■89, and dedicated it jib King eteoustian, ovi nn nopes 
Itronage were cruelly disappointed. TW merits of 
the poet mare neglected by the monarch, and Camoens 
feeling alHhe miseries of indignant virtue, expired fit the 
midst of his ungrateful countrymen, a prey to, the d&epCW 
wretchedness, in 1579. Admired for the boldjfess of hts 
descriptions, tho-unaflected display of his learning, and 
the happiest flights of a. sublime imagination, CamoenB 
is yet censured for- thejbfecenity of some of btX'.veni8«, 
end for an injudicious mixture of heathen mythology and 


shewing a cave wheije.Camoens amused himself in writing 
his Lusiad. This excellent poem has been translated 
into French once, twice into the Italian, four times into 
Spanish, and into English by Sir Richard Fanshaw %nd 
Mr. Mickle; but,the latter is the best. The auihbr of 
the Lusiad is considered to have done more hofiour to 
his country than either the hero or the discoveries it 
celebrates over brought glory or advantage. 

(To be continued.) 


CHRONOLOGY. 

Chronology is the art, of measuring time, in order to 
determine with accuracy the events mentioned in History. 
Its constituent parts are centuries, or ages, years, month} 
weeks, days, hours, minutes , seconds} &c.; and in order to 
adjust these parts more orderly and correctly, we make 
use of epochs, eras, cycles, &c. for the further and full 
illustration of History. ' 

Chronology is not confined to past times and fixing 
ancient epbehs only, but it extends itself to other uses, par¬ 
ticularly in the Church. By the help of this, .we fix the 
moveable feasts ; and among others, that of Easter; and 
by the mbans of epochs, eras} and cycles, we form' the 
Calsnoar. So that thefpiire two kinds of Chronology; 
one purely historical, founded on facts transmitted to us 
by antiquity; the Other, Mathematical and Astronomical, 
which setdes the diffistentepochs by calculations end ob¬ 
servations, and serves to regulate the seasons when the 
Feasts of the Church should becefobritedv-* 

Tbe usefulness pf Cheonol 06 V is such, ‘tbtt.it has nftt 
beetf'Cmabtly dedombwte4^Gue of the eyes of ’Hittory 
for : asp iswaT^’die- pbftfoulart of events are reOeMisd, 

and CsuonArHY, the-place marked out where fUch 


The Era of Nabonassar, 

The Building of Rome, '•••> 

The PhiMpic Era. . 

The Era of tbe Seleaeidw,* 

The Juliad Epoch/ and* 

The Dioclesian Era. 

Modern Curowoiogy is that period of time included 
$4 History from the Destruction of the Roman Empire to 
thO present period. The didst remarkable epochs belong¬ 
ing, to it are— 

The Nativity of Christ, 

The Era of the Hegira, 

The Era of Jezdegird, and 
The Julian Period. 

That Era which is chiefly regarded among Chris¬ 
tians is the Epoch of our Saviour's ministry. The two 
principal Eras by which Europeans reckon, ore, from the 
Creation Of the World to the Birth of Christ, which, 
by chronologers, is reckoned -1001 yehrs; and from the 
birth of Christ to this period. ■ ^ 

..‘'4 further explanation of the above mentioned Eras, or 
Epochs, will be given in a future number. 
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^constitutes that r VsrS^H choice SO; Y V; 

* ?ped^.»nd : S often tt^iifests 


propensities 
in their aptijg 
determines dj| 
with respe^lj 
prevalent, 

itself ia‘WMlsts sallctl the rulioff tasiidn. 

' The Teaaoii why one of the senses.may be;offended, and 
not (toother, is, because of some bate or; injury thyt the yarn when 4 J ‘r *‘ • 4 fr* f jflgtfrrf r^iWnRWg 

.organ is liable to, or susceptible of, by which the sensa- for the six hours which 1 the 
non jj conveyed to the nr 
and which sensation is not i 
peculiar susceptibility of 

«W * M*"j by what patholaoist, * may call 

consent of parts, 01 of passions, but not by any auxiliary day. The stars in tfc 1 « ronfetcllatfon «tfe joS»ttwr;v ar 

action Or motion , of general organization, fu pursuance 'Ofor.—Tlic Tropic ofCAscsa is What is,Colled t,l« 
of tluise observations, ii will be necessary to mention some sphere, parallel to the equator, mdLg^tijfag tli rough. 
atubnnl antipathies peculiar to the outward senses, of which the sign Cancer: all the inhabitants wrtbitf thw'su^JiW'w 
man also partakes; and then to notice those which belon® 1 " ,n V’‘' lk '’ lj °* F r P <,llll!c « 1 « r . ‘wire a year, and toraj&d in the 
to linn alone, as a rational creature, and which arise from ^ °" 1 '* th ‘ 

mental influence*, not dependent on the impressions of ov Capricorn, is the tend, sign-«f s tl w sodiae. 

physical effects; and lastly, to make some remarks on into which the Sun enter* about the 21 st of JUecemho? or upon, our 
the antipathies of nltmts and vegetables, die existence of shortest day. Upon ihe ancient medals it is reprWfentisl in the 
which, is a fact, and one of die most curious in the natural form of agent, with the hinder parts of a fish; for the. suit entering 
world. that sign on the winter solstice, from whence'hc begins to ascend 

First. With respect to animal or physical antipathies, Awardsi the northern hemisphere, the hieroglyphic sign of a 
almost every peasant is acquainted with the rage, and font, which is fond of cl mbbig. ami ascend* a, it browses, seemed 
,■ i ,1 ‘ , . . -* . . , h , to be proper to represent that circumstance. 

u !- v 1,1 abul1 ’ ! “ the s *« ! ' tof anything of a red or scarlet CaAm^j. Points are the east, war, north, and south point, of 

„ ____ >n.«_I _•_ HI.. .._i ..L: o _ _ 


colour; his eye is pained by the piercing fay that reflect: 
this shade on his optic nerve; and in revenge, he attacks 
the object that he thinks inflicts his suffering. A remark¬ 
able instance of this antipathy occurred a few years since 


the compass. The word cardinal signifies principal, chief, supreme. 
Thus, cardinal winds are those that blow from the four comers ot 
the compass. The cardinal signs in the zodiac are Jrit s, Libra. 
Cancer, and Capricorn. In Aiuthmktic, cardinal numbers me 



P.ithi 
bad 

phala.iA ..ecu sumumjii, iieioi f me aminai, onemicu oy ine endeavours to Ifroff fhnn the ceutre of motion in a tangent i 
red roais, rlj.tr^wl furiou.sly the rear of the line, and circlfc which, it describes, 
with one pair of horns routed scores of bayonets, swords, Centripetai, Ponci. is that by which any revolving body is 
and halberds, in a few moments, nor could he be easily mn< le to tend towards the centre of its orbit, 

withdrawn front the field of combat, without the slaughter ,, C ! imV ' f "V' °f seven remarkable stars in Ur.a 

of his fancied aggressors. .Minor, or the Great Bear. 

... ^ - t- , . , . , , , ( itnvsTALtr.vR Heavens, in the Ptolemaic system, two solid ork < 

i s, ne antipathy is entertained by the turkey; the |,y , Ilen , ls „f which the ancients attempted to account for the 
male in particular will exhibit signs of the most out- apparent motion of the fixed stars. 

lageous anger, at the display and shaking of' a handker- Comets are certain erratic or wandering bodies belonging to our 
chief or doth of a red colour. system, which move round the bun itt very eccentric orbits, and 

The lion is also said to dislike certain colours; but his «« principally distinguished from the planets by their tail*, or 
ear is known to dread the crowing of a cock, to such YT hai>7 or , n . ebu ,l°\“ tt PP« anH >«- «heir a comet is eastward 

shrill and i.iercintr sounds he has an uftbanal antioathv. of .‘ h ? Y n - ,lnd “* ”:<«*■■ before ,,* is said to be bearded • 

1 ; and 
earth 

. , .._, except tt few scattered rays 

aversion to water, and will use every art and manceuvre 
to avoid wetting her feet, if possible. This animal has {To be continued.) „ „ . 

also a strong antipathy to dogs, and to all nauseous 
smells. Cattle have also a rooted aversion for dog;.; and 
almost all'quadrupeds dislike high winds, and are terrified 

by the sound of thunder. In lacing a storm the pig will From the very great interest that is now excited throughout 
she w signs of the greatest distress, and appear to contend, | all Europe by the present state of affairs iajfatuffal. 


ear is Known to uroaii the crowing ot a cock; to sueli ' , } ■ t"', "-V,. .. ..... 

shrill and piercing sounds he has an uftisual antipathy, ;*}>"«".«•* « l » iteht n.erehe. before rt .» said to b e bears 

_„,l ... _ n 1 1 .1 I . tailed, when westward of the lun, and the train follows it; 

.u countable dread, though ol all animals he is haired, when diametrically opposite to the sun, having the ei 
accounted the most courageous. Ihe cat has a natural between it, and at! its tail hidden, except a few scattered rays. 


as if nMi a visible foe, a circumstance that has induced 
ignorant country petrale to say and believe that pigs sec 
the wiiul, as well as feel it. 

. 1 

(To be continued.) 


* Pntholueitt is one who t re lit-, on Pathology, whirh is tti«t part of 
medicine which rt^ylcs to the distempers with tlieir enustv, Jiftcr- 
u.ee=. rind eticU<, iikjdont.io t|i» Immuu body. It is derived from t*o 
k word^^ji^r/aria Logos, the former signifying pss.-.ou, th* 
■ndte ■ a di'Xeur J e. - description. 


sve are induced to devote a very considerable pOrtioiff,Qf 
our present, and also of MMJMtcJ to afi^ 

of that country: we thereforelnlepd' ywinjj, vi No._ , 
a brief description of Jcftfaft,. Qjptftor-q)$: 
by a graphic sketch: with several other ,ufofm~‘and 
interesting articles; and also an explanation of the. Plate 
in the present number. 


(.Ostia*; Prlutfd for the JtraprletMs, *wt.P«Jb)Uli«(l KaWAltW, 

U, Ave-Msria-lane, P*lc>tM|faiT.rvWi 

Printed by It. CLAY, Bt«Kd-ttMeldillh'C%tMp*lihr.' ■ 
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OF THE PRESENT STATE OF PORT! GAL. | posture of affairs in this critica) emergency a 

As the present^ state of Portugal is the meat „oi, of! V* J 5 mc,iu, » 

att,not ion to all the world, ami especially to the people »f. r.eete.l Kn,.,. .... ' l. US 


com- 
of 

ii- . , -- - »mi« « • 1.11 SUN- 

r* .... n,;, ■ ' * i '• — - people ( >i j peeled magistrates. Some troops were sent «<.•,;..«( f i„, 

I' ; f . «» account of the eormexion and eommer- j insurgents,” l,tit nothing effectual was done . he 

relation between the two countries, S on,o particu- hopes, fears, and expmatiow of the peS’c ^1, 

lais ol her present condition may he acceptable to .. ,i . ■ . . “ v »vun,| lt ii 

readers * ‘ 1 0 ,,ul | -'ceordiug to ihe uncertainty ol the events that were 

T ‘ , . , . . , ■ likely to oei nr. 

In order to come at this object with a decree of aceu- i ti\» „<■ .i t ■ i 

i ; „ r ,* ...ill r; ^ 1 , “ I 1 be ai’ival of the l.ritish troops in Lisbon soon pul an 

, y and impartiality, it will be necessary to give a short. end to this stun: of suspense on Pm tusruesc affairs uid 
history of some events that have ncc.md ftom .he time! caused the com, of - ' * * ’ ■ 

when it was deemed imperative on Great Britain to in- : seeieilv 


court 
•men t' 


'P ;, iri to r« scind the instructions 


. i .. , ■ ,, , . >■" the eonmiahdei <■! their , orcos. The, 

teipose, i" behal. ol the I ..ituguese people, against the | did not wait the approach of the Untisli i.rmv, but scam- 
designs and agg.essmi.s ol the ( on, t of Spam. The j pe.ed away into Spain as fast as tlpw cm,Id but, finding 
.■ansactions in I ortugal o( a political miliire, previous to , that ihe English Hummed inactive at Lisbon they at- 
thar'p. nod, do not bear muMi upon the .juestion as to , templed a more bol.l and powerful invasion, in consc- 

preseu; ennu..stances and events; though, Iroin the close jcjuenec, the British gem ml immediatrh moved upon 

. 1 ! ‘ cninsulai war, I (he history ol Portuguese allairs , Coimbra ; and tins m.iiiuein re pul them again entirely lo 

is not only interesting, but also explains to us the cause of j the rout. Tie- .pecific object cl protecting ihe Portn- 
(lie mi1)si ipicnl occurrences. ■ purse from l tci.iii invasion being accomplished, the 

11 *'><■* year iS-fi, on the dtbli of October, the first j forces sent out Ibi the protection of that country returned 
session of the ( orti s was o, ein-d, with a long speech ! home ; ; in I the niiiiistiv of Great Ibiiain, acting on the 
iioei ihe regent, in "heli the mosi mie>|imocal promi.st s | pmnnple ol noii-intcrfeienee wiili lln: micinal allaiis and 
made to nuimaiii the lights of the people, by a I govu mneiii ol other emintnes, lelt that distracted people 

In settle their continuing scenes and opinions among them¬ 
selves. 


maintain 

i nmi o'. 


and extolling the eoustitu- 
aiul nie.nioniie. tin- t.alii taken |>\ then 
sovereign, an 1 tiie piojieted m,image of Dos 


•ic inane to 
n pit ula'ive 
tio;i:d rh.iilct. 

!i gitiio.iu 

i II with tin i/oii'i: 1 fjiirrir, I'ii-.xa Mvnix. 
ii.,' i neoui aweiiii i,i ol coi'uiii fee. of education, and 
j uMu il'-l i uetio'i .ic.t o ) eon.mind'd m the speech; 

! I lie laising of t!ie - iipplu-s, ,\v. is comcdcd lo the 
f'i 'i ti.i, a- rln author. e.iost compatible with the civil 
I'biitiei ol the people; and the estahlislnnent of public 
curb! is siioiedy and eoufid: in ly anl ieijiated. 

>ig i ii v k i.i -> S,i ti.i, ( ! , lir.lisli amba-sadoi. was 
:i,.il!t(i shori'y aior ihe 'eomtueiieenieiit ol this session 
of :lie Coitet, mu iih.it iceomii i* is no: unpoitant to 
melil nm. ‘ About ihi. time gii at disci lions took place 
,p ."I'u ti e I’onugiu -e tmlilary. and it was i veh-ni a 
i "sis .s ;,t band. Tioops were collecting in Pp.Mii. and 
e .ocl.iug lo ihe lioniieis, ai’.l the design of an msnrrce- 
• i :i-l in\a ion lu i ame publicly manifest ; and, on the 
! of \.n ■■eihei, ft. the Mai, oils or ('iivvis and 
i .Mostj /,1 i.r.iij, : niered with an aimy lire pio- 
I'i ti !<•:. - Uuit/tYi and, oil tin ‘:?th, amufiei body 
[is, led by M u.i.sst. They then advanced into 


15 1 mi 
and ii- 
and t!.< 
relati 
the i’.< 


v : 

V it 

of 

th¬ 


ee ol 

I VO 

ptoi nice 


of thlihifi, and raised the standard of ('ii,l 

I! ,n. 

’! he ]ii;i.ei|ile upon which this rebellion tun exeitid 
wa-. to nsertiirow the i onstitution and the Cortes, and. 
through the influence of s t i|i( rsiition and hy|>ocrisy. ihev 
indeavonrid to delude the people into an .nupiieseence 
■ Hid suppoit of then cause; and, :.n doubt, the whole] 
movetnerit was eomiectid with that design which ulti 
eiately succeeded of placing Don Mini i r. on the throne. 


//(.• f iw'/i/rt/.'iw tj I'mlui;rtf, sigiu'd f,y the kin;, .out 
dated ai iff ,/ri»i iv, in the Brazils, Apill Sitilh, IS o', 
lonsisnd .it it,', separati- and distinct articles, and w,e. 
v ei \ .-j-. i taiiy. diawo up, and solemnly ratified and eon- 
flu Jn-t part detines the hgislative authoiity, 
powiis. eoiistituliiig theCm/is m two ehambtrs, 
kingly dianilv and pi ei oga: i\e : die srunnl pan 
I > lie < leel'on. of ihe Deputies; the limit to 
the /I in th I'rescriliei, the promulgation ol 
the I.-. ■ jtjhi eoni-eins tin ehiiive franchises: tlir 

• !'• spi s ih“ ja-cuh.ir iiiogeraimg powir of the king; 
tin .ir< m-lfi tli" iM-cutive, or magistei i.al .'inthorii y ; tin 
. o' hi h the loyal family and iivimie; tile ninth the suc- 
ee-sion t.' tli- tluoiu : tin hnlh fiscs die rcspousibdit< 
and dutn- of the iiiimstry ; lln < hr,nth the eom.eil of 
si. -le : the l.“ifjih ll > mihl.o 
In nib tin. pnlgi-- and hilumals 
the jiimi.ii i.il niumeipal§ ;.oe, 11 mnenl , the fijtcmlh, of 
cm jioi atnms ; (he w.i /r-en//,. public revenue; and the lanl 
explains ilie g. ucr.il d.-positions and gmirantees of the 
<;.il and poline.d lights of ihe pioplc. Those diflereru 
heads, <u -eei urns ol ll.v i■ charter, were di\ideil into i 1 ’» 


I Ol ",-mi/atloii ; the llnr- 
of justiei , tin tiinificiiih 


V 


I'nii d. 


mu 


xjilieit at tides. 


si p’ltaP , wi 

M e cuimo' look a> tins doetiinenl in its detail |j without 
w i dling that n lud been earned into piaetieal effect, and 
that a peaceable settlement of the government of nm 
ancient and l.inhlid ally had been substantially eff cb d. 
But circumstances that Providence alone could ayprt have 
arisen, wbu'ii rendet that devoted country a scene of 
eonimotion, bloodshed, and desolation; and that too, 
* As tin- .sitii..tii'ii . 1 , 1.1 ixt.-ui ot roilug.il, n’ltodii'i- wiili many I arising from the most unjust usiirpnlioii of one brother, 
'■liar n.irlH-nlars, are invin in onr i•ri-i-e.l.r.._ loiinln'i, nr neiil ! i .i i i ^ 

nor repeat then here, in. " l#'in tt ,hi Hie IIu rv »f Portugal. I uml , ,ile a,,in,OMt y a "‘* vengeance of anoi/ier. So limn, 

1 »ir Iut j»iMyr«pliwnl wnntmn «ml »•ifin.ininti. .• ih;»* m. ha\o m * contest is viewed by ail fjood persons with horror; 

t!u> lu.xtaii'T to iiurMDratf. » ut m<’if partn -li.Mh 1 m eomhu »ii, j and the sacrifice of thousnndK, in the struggle for reg.il 
relitiv* («• !u*r ifin. 1 mneiii «ind tin j.j*-srnf cfiyrru iri <»i !u*r institu- j 
tions, ami tli* •■l.ut* and JeMiiiiea <•! lli<* jirojih'. / >r a vomplele view \ 

,j 1\ 'tu^uh tht traLi i" part/- nl>'»t;/ trfr^toi (o So. \\l\ , tnv'huh \ ^ Municipal is a tcim a[>pli‘ ‘l lawh that obfain in hu\ ntv or 

i tVt'n u very , wt l /it/’ Mop •/ the tehule rmntry. j j»rn\ nice : and those are calli »l iniuHeiji-d offii t*rs vvln> ,m* « a ]crte(l f*» 

| An 11 ihturji .ti View of the lli-v*»liidons in Portupttl, by an ' cleftiul tile in teres is ol'tin.s. f • • m.uiitaiu lln ir n^litv I'lmli^cs, 

mlii/st" i-i published by Mr. Murray, Albcuuirit , -.«*u*t'ef. | and to presorvo order ami ii.innonv *imonp rln* citi/ems, 

J bir CharlCh bein^; h true Ufiton, was an ardent friend of freed o in t ‘ }| Set' the Hi'-ttneal Vn tv In hue- mentioned. 'I lie whole copy ot 

and therefore no ffveni favourite viih the monks and privileged orders the charier is f.u loujr to In* inserted, in tm*> uhridped and bin f 

account of the eml ^Mte <-t Portuual. 
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power, is a crudity tlmtjhotiling can excuse, and a waste and endeavoured to draw over officers to command them 
of blood und treaaurethat success cannot compensate from among die veterans of these countries, in which they 
Civil tear is, .tint's; the most hideous and deatruc- were .but too successful: large .bodies of men yrerc sent 
tive ; the dearest friends may be enlisted, or out on this sanguinary errand, and the rulers of France 

forced, tmd%^l«fcle banners, to encounter and slay each and England seemed to connive at the innovation of their 
other in bimj^instcad of meeting in the cordial balm of'laws relative to foreign enlistment. iThua the fate of 
amity arid 'kindnes; brothers, whose' weeping parents! Portugal was to be decided, not by its. oM^|ippulation, 
mourn th<?ir fate, may pierce the hearts of each other, [but by knights errant, and warriors nations,> 

at thd 
lint 

,/i.iv„ --- » - VV — 1 . n i - - .-■ —-• -— —- --—— - ' l hcy 

i her ! —* slain by. the hand that their common mother were to experience the ravages of misery, famine, and 
nursed into strength and activity! “ If Cain shall have • desolation. 

vengeance, what shall lw dour to those who caused ten i Previous to his usurpation of regal dominion, Dapt* 


thousand fratricides; nay, perhaps, also ns man;/ parr i- 
cidest 

The continuation of this unfortunate dispute renders it 
necessary for England to keep up a naval force oft' the 
Tagus, in order to protect British subjects and their 


Miguel had visited England, taking his way tlirj)#gh 
Frapce from the court of Vienna*- where he had been 
brought up and matured in the politick! Iggaxittns of that 
arbitrary government: the ostensible ahd'ayowed object 
of this journey was to confirm and consolidate his ap- 


property; so that she is put to the same expense as ifjpointment to the Regency of Portugal, by the consent, 
actually at war herself; but, as to any interference, alljand under the protection, of those powerfb! kingdoms: 
parties think it not warrauted by international law and j he was cordially received by the British government, and 
justice: the law of humanity, however, almost demands j treated with every mark of respect, as the agent and 
an infringement of the policy of forbearance. lieutenant of his brother, Don Pedro, and-his niece, 

Scarcely 5 feted the constitutional charter been adopted, Donna Maria, the acknowledged legitimate Queen of 
than the Mj&fag Don Miguel began to aim at the crown; Portugal; yet, in defiance of these demonstrations, and 
and by life advice of the priests, and a superstitious! the right of succession, on his arrival in Portugal, as 
faction, h^Vtth&ition prompted him to seize on the jlonii- j before stated) he instantly began to prepare for an usurp- 
tiion; intrigues of those discordant spirits 'ationof the sovereign authority, and to level the way by 

and the die&dments of the people, the charter was torn to removing all the obstacles to his ambition. Those who 
pieces, and its fragments scattered to the winds. opposed his schemes were seized, imprisoned, and put 

Whatever.pretensions Don Miguel might have, through to death; little regard being had even to the appearance 
the alleged abdication of his elder brother, who hadjof justice, or the evidence of facts, lie had the clergy 
exiled liimself 'from hi» country when he retired to in his favour, who gloried in an aspiring youth that was 
the Brazils, the right of Donna Maria, to he Queen of likely to confirm and support them in their extortion and 
Portugal, stood clearly in succession; but the doctrine avarice, and to strengthen their influence over the pea- 
of the ministry of France and England was non-interven-1 santry, by upholding the monastic institutions, and all 
tion, and to let the people choose between a present i the delusive superstitions which they had established, 
tyrant, and one that might, very probuhly, be so likewise; .Thus, by the united influence of fury and fanaticism, a 
admitting, by this conduct, the right of it people, if in! fragile throne was formed, based on fraud and injustice ; 
their power, to set aside legitimacy, and elect their own while the victims of power were immolated at the shrine 
sovereign,—a precedent not the most promising for the of the priesthood, and their blood poured out at the altars 
dynasty of either nation, und a doctrine which Don of the modern Mammon, § 

Pedro soon demonstrated he did not intend to acknow- From this period, the friends of freedom determined to 
ledge as a principle, of justice or an act of necessity ; he n«k every thing for the restoration of the young queen; 
therefore landed in Tercetra . one of the Azores, or not that they cared by whom the country should be 
Western Isles, that had openly avowed to advocate and. governed, but because, under the usurper, their liberties 
support the cause of Donna Maria; and there collecting; were annihilated, and their lives held in perpetual jeo- 
together his friends, and such as he could engage in his ! pardy; consequently they hailed the arrival of Don 
cause, he determined on a descent on the .shores of his Pedro, at Oporto, as an vent auspicious to their wishes 
native country, and to decide the pretensions of his for recovering the charter, and the revival of their 
brother aud himself by the sword. Having, after some j liberties, as well as to secure their personal safety ; and 
ntKM?tb%, assembled a force that was thought adequate to this state of things aroused the sympathy of thousands 
the .enterprise, he set sail and landed near Oporto . taking; who participated in the principles of universal freedom, 
possession of that city with scarcely any opposition or j Oporto being possessed by Don Pedro, who had there 
difficulty. j planted the standard of legitimacy, no time was lost by 

Both parties now eagerly set about raising recruits, his opponent and competitor, in preparing to besiege 
1 and furnishing themselves with munitions + of war; and that place; and it was accordingly invested with ell 
as they could not find soldiers of skill in military tactics, possible speed. The operations of a siege are generally 
and of unshaken integrity, with undaunted courage, in 1 tedious, and but little interesting in the detail; - the 
their own nation, they eaph of them, by their agents, attacks, bombardments, and sorties, are still going on; 
commenced enlisting men both in France and in England, 

„ } A military diversion; a mock encounter. 

• Fratricide, the murder of a brother. Vakhicidl, the murder 5 Mammon, a feigned deity among tli# ancient idolaters, the god 
«f a father. qf" Helm . He was supposed to be fend of precious things ; perhaps 

f Munition, ammunition. More*. Ac. lor currying os » waif flan inventor of money, or a searcher'after precious metals. (Figu- 
a fortification, n MK mR-hold. ratively, riches.) - ... 
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LISBON, VIEWED FROM FORT ALMADA. 


and the description of the horrors, privations, and mise¬ 
ries of the people, and tire destruction of the business, 
caused by a continuation of successive cannonading, is 
truly affecting and appalling. 

At the moment this account is preparing for the press,* 
every thing is left to doubt and uncertainty respecting 
the progress of the war and the probability of its termi¬ 
nation : the cause of the constitutionalists has, however, 
lately triumphed, in the naval victory obtained by a 
British officer f and British seamen, in the service of 
Don Pedro, who most heroically attacked a vastly supe¬ 
rior fleet of ships, belonging to Don Miguel, and captured 
nearly the whole of them! The particulars of this 
achievement are too recent to need a recapitulation in 
this brief history of the state of Portugal. The present 
state .of that country exhibits a deplorable condition of 
the neglect of agriculture; andMhe peasantry are reduced 
to the utmost distress. The vintage of this year, 1333, 
which, in luxuriance, equals that of 1830, one of the most 
prolific on record, is in danger of being almost wasted 
for went of management; and, indeed, for w ant of vessels 
in which to manufacture and store the wines that might 
be produced from- the abundance of grapes, hanging un- 
gat hered, or destroyed by the foragers of the adverse 
armies. The corn also, in some places trodden down, or 
left unreaped, shews the miseries of q civ$ war, and the 
privations the people have to suffer. 

/" • August 1, IMA* 

t Late Captain, now Admiral, Napier. 


I With respect to the political state of Portugal, it iy not 
competent for Englishmen to determine, as to' die esti¬ 
mate proper to be formed—the opinions, sentiments, and 
principles of tire common people are so materially dif¬ 
ferent from those of the natives of Britain ; and they are, 
perhaps, no more prepared to receive and support rational 
freedom than our ancestors were five hundred years ago, 
when, doubtless, the introduction of such a distribution of 
privileges as are now enjoyed would have filled the whole 
kingdom with disputes, disorder, and desolation; but the 
steady ptogress of knowledge has effected, by degrees, in 
England, what no sudden revolution in any country ever 
did, or ever can, effect. 

The extensive opposition to the charter of 1826 dis¬ 
played the practical proofs of these observations; tor 
nothing could be more consistent with liberty iftuF equity 
than that charter; yet the people turned away from it, 
as one just opening his eyes would turn from tlie glare of 
a meridian sun; it pierced too keenly the optics of reason, 
that had for so long been shut by the eyelids of super¬ 
stitious ignorance; and the priests were, and dre still* 
determined to persuade the multitude to be led On blind¬ 
folded, lett they should smart from the effect of the rays of 
light and intelligent!#/- 

The Cortes Sued,-when assembled, both in 1820 and at 
subsequent - periods, have manifested the most decided 
prooj^gf tbeir imbecility and incompetency for managing 
the affairs or legislating for a free people: they know 
.not the medium between abject submission and absolute 
tyranny; and if not. holding the curb with painful re- 
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s-raint they bungliftgly let dip the reins on the neck of I flames, which burst from the numerous fires, and.formed an 
licentiousness. Thu* it has occurred that, by giving almost general conflagration. Those of tise wretched m- 
nuthority to those Who themselves Iwd been but just I habitant*-who escaped destruction in then# horrid,shapes 
‘manumitted,* thijf’received a commission which they were forced to reside in the open air, scarcely able to pro- 
could not conduit; and the affairs of state were ruined euro a sufficient subsistence for their ajtnost exhausted 
by embarrassment* that idle squabbling, childish jea- bodies.” Mr. Barrett! says, “ that 00,fp0 persons are 
lousies and general inexperience, introduced into their supposed to have been lost on that fatal day, „ imagination 
councils. can scarcely form to itself a scene of . horrror 

In framing their constitution, and forming their lams, ! and death more dreadful than this. After the shocks of 
they seemed to have forgotten the true character of their I the earth had subsided, the fire continued raging for many 
people, as well as the dissimilarity of their condition ! weeks, by which the pestilential air, produced from the 
• ■ ■ •’ 1 ’ numerous dead bodies, was purified, and the surviving. 

remnant of tho inhabitants thereby preserved their health, 
although surrounded by putrefaction.” 


ow , . . , 

from that of other countries ; and, as if they had no 
•niginal ideas of their ow^i, they proceeded to model their 
laws by the enactments anti restrictions of other nations, 
and particularly those of England. 

Every nation has. with respect to its population, some 
peculiar prejudices, or habits, or sentiments; and if the 
lawgivers intend, as they ought to do, the happiness of 
the people, those peculiarities should not be disregarded 
in the national councils; but, above all other things, the 
true interests of the kingdom, its agriculture, commerce, 
and manufactures, ought to he well understood and judi¬ 
ciously protected: it is for this end all governments are 
established, and without a competent knowledge of these the hospitals, that called the Great is worthy of partieulai 
tilings, a Demosthenes and a Ctcr.no would only, by notice. This hospital is obliged to receive all persons, 
their eloquence, sooner bring their country to ruin, of whatsoever degree, nation, or religion, without any 
Portugal now lies desolate, a prey to war and famine; exception. At the village of Belem, near Lisbon, is a 
she has the commiseration, hut not the aid, of Europe : noble hospital for decayed gentlemen who have served 
let us hope, that she may soon rise a phoenix again,t the king, and have not. a sufficiency to maintain them- 


Eor the security of Lisbon there is a fort at the moittl^ 
of the river on each side, and a bar that runs across it, 
and which is very dangerous to pass without pilots. 
Higher up, at a place where the river is considerably con¬ 
tracted, there is a fort, called Torre de llvlcm, or the 
Tower of Belem, under whose guns all ships must pass in 
their way to the city; and on the other side are several 
other forts. (See the Plate.) The king’s principal palace 
is seated 


from the flame in which she is now involved! 


LISBON. 

Tits preceding engraving is a graphic sketch of Lisbon. 

This city is beautifully situated on the north side of the 
Tagus, about 10 miles from the sea. Like old Home, it 
stands on seven hills. Lisbon has one of the finest bar- i the attention of cverv traveller 


selves. That called the House of Mercy is also a noble 
charity. In the centre of the city, upon one of the highest 
hills, is the castle, which commands the whole, being 
large and ancient, atul having always a garrison of four 
regiments of foot. The cathedral, a heavy gdtlnc edifice, 
contains great riches. 

The famous aqueduct of Alcantara, which supplies the 
city of Lisbon with water, is a noble work, and deserves 


hours in the world, which is capable of containing upwards 1 
of 10,000 sail of shipping without being crowded. 

Before the dreadful earthquake in I7'<5, most of the 
private houses made a very miserable appearance; but 
now it has many magnificent buildings, particularly the 
square called Jinsxa. Previous to that calamity it con¬ 
tained about 30,000 houses, 1.70,000 inhabitants, 40 
parish churches, besides its monasteries, 30 gates on the 
side of the Tagus, and I 7 on the land side. It had 20 


it is composed of two 
different kinds of arches, the one Roman, the other 
Gothic, by which the uniformity of the building is de¬ 
stroyed. Although tin- earthquake was so dreadful to 
Lisbon and its vicinity, this building withstood the shock, 
with the exception of some of the key-stones being thrown 
out, when the centres closed again. At the village of 
IL'lem are a handsome royal palace, and a magnificent 
monastery, dedicated t.' St. Jerome; and the whole cir¬ 
cumjacent country is extremely pleasant, abounding in 


monasteries for monks, and IP nunneries. According to j olives and other fruit trees. Lisbon contains about 200,000 
Mr. Barretti, he ■* supposes that two-thirds of the city inhabitants. 

were levelled with tho ground, and such as withstood the The Portuguese sensibl ■ exhibit the effects of a w.inn 
shock received considerable injury. Besides these, a j climate, in their dark hue, and in those traits of national 
great number of large churches were thrown down and j character which are usually found in warm climatt s. 
destroyed, 2 royal palaces, and many convents, nunneries, j These are ardent passions, a snong propensity to revenge, 
hospitals, and other public edifices. The king and royal superstition, indolence, joined with abstemiousness, 
family were in their carriages, passing to a palace in the the habit of submitting, contentedly, to a very scanty 
country, and, happening to be in an open space, were share of the comforts of life. But it must not be foi - 
rescued from the miserable fate which they beheld all gotten, that there was a period when this small kingdi. 
'around them. Many who had lived in opulence, ease, and was the seat of more enterprise thtn existed at 
splendour, were reduced to the most distressing want, even other country in the world. This was in the 1,1 a : 
of the common necessaries of life; whilst lingering and tor- tury, in the time of Prince Henry, ami of Emmanuel 1. 
mooting deaths awaited thousands who were overwhelmed As a people and a nation, the Portuguese and SpanLh 
by the falling buildings, or consumed by the spreading have one common origin, from which arises a great simi- 

e, customs, laws, and government. 


larity in their 


* Manumit, to set free, or deliver from slavery. „ - .. - j, , » , „ . - , , 

| Tli-.' Portuguese were lornierly the most noted navigators bk'the w, th a ** this similarity of character, there has been a 
world, utui the most r-nowned of all people for thwr discoveries mi perpetual enmity between them, which time seems to have 
the evil usiijM «r trade nod- comment-. They were the first to sail converted into habit, and policy formed ipto a systen*.*' 

i.ivtud the r. ijie of t; ond Hope, and to explore the countries lyingU>. _ - - _-_ _ i _ V. 

.old upon the Indi.m and Pacific Orcttus. 


Set Pinnoek's Modem Geography. 
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The following observations of Dr. Southey are worthy of j 
notice : — ' j 

" Tjbe Spaniards despise the Portuguese; tK- Portu*! 
guese hate the Spaniards." “ The Spaniards in their j 
national songs J fcreaten the Portuguese with invasion ; thej 
Portuguese detent themselves with defying the Spa- j 
niards.” w Strip a Spaniard of all his virtues, and you 1 
make a Portuguese of him,” says the Spanish proverb. 

“ I have heard it more truly said,” says Dr. Southey, "Add 
hypocrisy to a Spaniard’s vices, and you have a Portu¬ 
guese character.” " Almost every man in Spain smokes; 
'the Portuguese never smoke, but most of them take snuff. 
None of the Spaniards will use a wheelbarrow ; none of j 
the Portuguese will carry a burden : the one says it is 
only fit for beasts to draw carriages; the other, that it is 
fit only for beasts to carry burthens." 


PORTUGAL. 

{Conti nurd from page 527.) 

A UHIKP DKSCRIPTJON OF LISBON, &•<;. 

( As stftn in iranquilhti/ and peace.) 

Having given a general account of the principal clivi- 
of Portugal, together with the chief towns, we will 
now take a more particular view of the two __ reat cities, j 
Lisbon and Oporto, and their environs, with a short tour 
through the most interesting parts of the provinces. 

We will suppose that our first entrance into this king¬ 
dom shall be from the sea: and that, having entered the 
Tagus, we land at Cinlra, at the foot of that mass of 
conical mountains forming Cape JRoxcnt, where the shady i 
lofty {trees of the north of Europe unite with the 
fragrant orange trees of the south. 

This spot is, indeed, not only a pleasing relief from the 
sameness of water and sky, but is even charming in 
Portugal; for these romantic shades and refreshing 
brooks are infinitely more delightful in a country where 
a potent sun burns up all vegetation, and where even a 
sight of running water conveys a cool and refreshing idea, 
than they can possibly be in our colder climate; and, in fact, 
the spectator may almost imagine himself in some en¬ 
chanted bower, when, from this romantic anil highly 
picturesque spot, he contemplates the scorched plains 
which lay below it. In short, as an interesting traveller 
lias described it, "Cintba is the abode of love; for in the 
midst of summer the coolness of the evenings is delight¬ 
ful, and the scattered situation of the houses, the rocks, 
the gardens, and the woods, afford innumerable oppor¬ 
tunities for the delights of pleasure in solitude.” 

Passing this delightful spot, the approach of Lisbon is 
grand in the extreme :*■—a vast expanse of water,—a 
river, in many places, of more than six miles in breadth,— 
the numbers of vessels of all descriptions,—-the extensive 
city stretching along tli4 northern bank, and proudly 
rearing on an amphitheatre of hills,—the cultivated heights 
covered with villas, monasteries, churches, gardens, and 
olive woods,—all combine to present a most extraordinary 
assemblage of beauties to the traveller. 

At the first entrance into the Tagus, when the limits of 
the city can scarcely be distinguished in the distance, the 
majestic, conical, and rocky mountains of Cintra form a 
most delightful and charming foreground to the land¬ 
scape; but as the voyager advances, he more distinctly 
revives the town itself on its seven hills rising with u 
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degree of mqjgsty which fills his mind with wonder aiul 
delight. 

Such is Lisbon on its first approach; nor is it surprise 
ing that the Portuguese sfipuld conpid^r It as the finest 
view in the world, and adopt that prpyerb which says, 
“ lie who has opt seen Lisbdh, has seen, noting." 

The interior of this city, however, fortns a striking 
contrast to the outside; in many places, froifi its situation, 
it is so steep, that it is literally a great labottr, in that 
climate, to walk along the streets; and twelf th? lowet 
street, which runs along by the side of the river, rises and 
fells at intervals very considerably. 

During the heavy rains, the waters rush down these 
declivities in such torrents that they are often itnpassabl 
instances have often occurred of men, and even horses, 
having been carried away by the rapidity of the fall, and 
almost swept into the river. Yet, as all inconveniences 
have their attendant good, this possesses the advantage 
of washing away the filth, and of cleansing the town, 
which, otherwise, the indolent Portuguese would have 
left for the interference of some of theiv saints. 

The streets are also very irregularly hilih ; they are 
badly paved, generally narrow, and present a mixture of 
elegant mansions and of small, wretched, and even squalid 
houses. In many parts, indeed, these habitations arc but 
thinly planted; and the stranger is often surprised at meet¬ 
ing not only with gardens, but even with corn fields 
amongst the various buildings, which; added to the dirti¬ 
ness and the gloomy solitude of the outskirts, produce an 
effect resembling the cities in Moorish and in other 
eastern countries. During the day, all the filtii of tin- 
city i» suffered to lie in heaps, even in the most frequented 
streets, and when not washed away by the rain, those 
collections of indolence and filthiness require some skill 
in walking not to sink in them ; nay, even in some of tin- 
greatest thoroughfares, there is nothing on which the foot 
passenger can pass but a narrow path winding near the 
houses ; and as all the carts keep as near to the houses 

possible, in order to take the horses out of the deepest 
part of the mm!, it >ft,-n happens that the unfortunate 
passenger receives al the diit and filth which is thus 
most Lavishly splashed about. Hut the night is even 
worse; for tlminji f-rim tly the city was lighted, yet 
lately this pructho ha- be.-n laid aside; and ns it is the 
custom to dose the r.hidow-shntters at an early.hour, 
there ts no light whatever t.» diversify those scenes of dirt 
and desolation; to wl ich w<- must add the annoyance ot 
whole troop* of hall-starved dogs that are suffered to 
wander about li > many hungry wolves, and an- often 
almost as dangerous as the ragged banditti who are suf¬ 
fered by the police to commit their depredations un¬ 
molested. Tin- unfortunate stranger, too, is constantly 
pestered with whole hosts of beggars, a trade which sec.us 
not confined to any particular class of society, hut is. 
practised under various pretences by all one species ot 
it is for the relief of hinds in purgatory; lor which pur¬ 
pose tin- religious fraternities are permitted to collect 
alms, the greater part of which they me said to apply to 
their owh account. 

Wretched as is the interior of this proud city, yet its 
environs have a striking peculiarity of appearance; for 
the whole "Vicinity, to a considerable distance from 
Lisbon, is covered with large gardens, surrounded with 
lofty*: walls, between which it is most tiresome to travel, 
eVea for leagues, in some directions, without being able 
to see any other object, and being in continual danger of 
mistaking the road. 



A beautiful vie* of Oporto will appear in our next. 
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„ has been justly dfetip- 

_its origin in thei* consttfu- 

prompts them to choose a close 
r~ r r~<* to$n open garden. " 
re inclosures are called tfwmfa, and they 

_ ge, and laid out rather for profit than for 

plea^uj^'’ containing within their walls plantations of 
bridge'and olive trees, and sometimes even corn fields; 
they nave* & genera), a large garden-house situated at 
one end, where their owners ana families are accustomed 
to spend part of their summer in almost monastic 
seclusion. ( 

Wli«b the traveller penetrates into the interior of the 
coaatin&’-lie soon observes that the great part of the 
eastojrp districts consists of extensive heaths, which have 
att'.^iwilating appearance, from the number of small 
WHrw fth which they are intersected. The soil in most 
plicW is sandy, and swampy tracts are seldom found, 
as, in genera), the extreme aridity of the soil is the cause 
of the ■ great barrenness of these wide extended plains 
ahd hills. , 

Notwithstanding this want of fertility and cultivation, 
it is extremely pleasant to -traverse this part of the coun¬ 
try in the spring, when the beautiful varieties of the licath 
plants, and the charming cirti* of these southern regions 
are all in their highest bloom, and the mild exhilarating 
atmosphere is tilled with innumerable perfumes. This 
variety of shrubs is indeed uncommonly great, and pre¬ 
sents * thousand .delights to the botanist, for their beauty 
far exceeds ,that df-Wir northern plants; besides which, 
they ate evergreens, anil are exquisitely beautiful even 
in winter. Of these heaths, one species grows to the 
height of six feet,.and when in bloom, is entirely covered 
With red dowers, presenting a most lively appearance ; 
yet,, notwithstanding all this profusion of beauty, these 
.solitary tracts soon become irksome to the traveller ; for-, 
where the romantic and sublime arc wanting, no beauty 
of country can long be pleasing, unless intermingled with 
cultivation. 

A TABLE OF Tff&jSUN’S RISING AND SETTING 
FOR EVERY FIFTH DAY. 
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fc.BU We -intermediate days may be easily calculated 

PHASES OF THE MOON IN AUGUST, 183,?. 

Last (Jtutrftcr .... 8th day, at 5 in the afternoon. 

New Moot* . ,i... 15 th .... 2 . 

t First Qkarter .... 82d .... 6 in the morning. 

Full'Moon ..... ^ 30th .... G . 

Hrag&RICAL MEMORANDA OF AUGUST. 

Th 6 ft of this.month, fii'Ae ftoifenh Church, is generally 

colled SCF'itr in the Fctte*», in commemoration i»f his impriscifp 
insfht (Aets its. 3). On this' day the shepherds told herdsmen 
used m ‘assemble round a temporal tower, built mostly efsod#, 
but eometuneN of-stones, about four, feet in diameter, and] e&frt 
feet high. It was usually 'elected in the centre of their dishiwt, 

• , ST* 

• Can, (in the plural,) small sun-Howers. (Cithis, sirtgttfat-) . ■ 


and was probably designed only- as a j 
■on rural afflurs. . < %we-ere^ne - 
(See Uawtaw _ 

nan Society, Scotlan^ -Vol. I. p. 1M—1 
Before the Rcforma&Mv the ?Jh of At^^ 

Afrd, a female wl»o suffered ih*rtyrcbiin mfi 
been converted by NarCfenis, Mshow of fa . 
having become a more reheat martyr, hie J 

her place; and who aWanfitaedthe »atp« day#-jp»-'iqMHAl. 
Our reformers devoted It to dur’LeHT^iad Samhttr. . 

The JOth of this month is dedicated to St, Lawrence, a'native of 
Spain. He Wgs appointed deaeon to Pope Sextus abotrt the tear 
259; and was also treasurer of toe CbUrch «f Rome. This bishop 
was slain by the soldiers of the Emperor Valerian, because he 
refused to grve up the treasures of the ohureh. His death wag 
of the most cruel imaginable; being hud On a gridiron,' and Ww 
on a slow fire till life was extinct The p&’face^qirtKe - AWSriaf, hr 
Spain, is dedicated to him; and from the manner in', which be 
suffered martyrdom it is built in the form of a mMkon. On the 
same day, in the year 1813, died Mrs. Amt B&gfitts, u female ot 
great literary attainments, and authoress of sOversd excellent 
religious works,—aged 49. , . s 

On the 12th, in ]{j21, King George IV. landed at 
Ireland, on a visit to'that part of bis dominions, beteg thtfdftni- 
versary of his birth-day, in 1762. And on this day, W2^;4 :SnI 
the Marquis of Londonderry, by his own hand, in tbe 'flfty-trcand 
year of his age, and in the midst of his celebrity. , The .eowe is 
not known; but it is generally supposed that it was dementatic 
caused by too much mental exortibfi.’ £Drmentation signifies mad¬ 
ness, or losing one’s reason.J In likejnaiiiier, lit a short interval 
of time, died two other distinguished 1 senators and orators. Sir 
Samuel Romilly, and S. Whitbread, Esq. 

The lflth is the festivul called the Axhumptiox, This is a 
festival in the Greek and Romish churches, in honour , of .the 
supposed miraculous ascension of the Virgin Mary-lttto.heaTen. • 
The 15tli of this month is also a noted day among’tfie Japanese, 
being the 11 Children’s Festival." In the evening of this day, th* 
Japanese have a festival for their children, who asidinkiir in th* 
presence of the governor, and nil the officers of state, to play, sing, 
dance, wrestle, and fence witli sabres; and after the sports are 
over, they partake of a grand supper, Girls are not. admitted, 
because the Jupanese laws prohibit females from entering-fortified 
places, and this exhibition takes place in the castle or fortrtob. 

(To be continued.) 

vrir-T it— n 

trA': TO onR headers and the public ; 

At'the present state of Portugal recites so much interest throughout 
the. country, tee have been induced to devote more space to the 
description of Portugal, and its chief cities, than we originally 
intended ; but, as nothing at the present moment can prove more 
utff retting *40 our readers, we leg to call their attention to tht 
foHowing.particular *:— : ’ . 

A Map of Portugal, together with a short grnrrtfl description, is 
giren in No. XXXIX. hi this number also is an excellent Map- 
of Holland, together with u description; besides an article or*. 
Metamorphoses, mid another on Night. 

No. LX PllT. contains a Map of Oporto and Villa Nova, and, their 
environs; betides u general descriptionqf Portugal, as divided into 
provinces ; together with a description of all f he chief townofietrs, 
S/c. and for What they we noted; the' Bkjgrdphy nf Clamoftihath* 
Virgil vf Portugalan article on Chremjfy, With tht COu- 
tinutstion of the article on Optical J Usman's, Antipathies, and 
Superstitions ; and «i» Explanation of the. Terms made use of in 
., Astronomy. - ’ ’ .■ ■ . i 

No. LXIX. contains a Map if Lnlon add i/s environs? together 
with a graphic sketch of Lisbon ; besides' 'a brief delMpmtai Of 
Portugal, Lisbon, ond ('ipnrib, as they are seen in a state of tran¬ 
quillity and pe'aer ; together with on article on PdrtSf/pu in its 
present stale, §c. 

No. 1, XX.. will contain a Map of Europe l also a beautfful graphic 
stretch' hf.Oporto, /yc.to which mil be added, an esfUubtibn at 
the Plate infol JsXrtlh, , : 


uisiiiwWii i? 

I*. *V*rMSn» r»|*ro<o«t#r ,»w. _ . 

Prtatt* by.lfc<Cl.s.v, Br U S Wi y ftfc ttt,CtWj^Le.r; 
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EUROPE. 

1 Europe, bctweeu^liot /.one, where endless winter reigps, 

And that, wkcreflaming heat consumes the plains; 

Array’d in green, beneath refulgent skies, 

The Queen tf Arts, and Amu, fair Europe lies: 

Around hcrMrlheru and her western shores. 

Throng’d with her finny race, old Ocean roars ; 

The midland sea, where tide ne'er swell'll the waves, 

Her richest lawns the southern border laves. 

Against the rising mom, the nortlnnost hound 
The whirling Tanais parts from Asian ground. 

As tumbling from the Scythian mountains cold. 

Their crooked way the rapid waters hold 
To dull Ataiutis’ Lake : her eastern line 
More to the south, the Phrygian waves coniine; 

Those waves, which, black with many a navy, bore 

The Grecian heroes tit the Dari)an shore.” Mickle. 

Europe is situated between the 36th and 72d degree of 
north latitude; both extremes of these degrees arc in- 
eluded. Its length, from Capo St.Vinccnt, in Portugal, 
to the north-eastern boundary of Russia, is about 3,400 
miles; and its breadth, from North Cape, in Lapland, to 
Cape Mfatapan, in Greece, is 2,390 liiiles. Thus, by 
giving the lengths and breadths of the other grand divi¬ 
sions of the world, wc form a comparative view of the 
whole. Asia extends in length about 1,700 miles, fiom 
west to east, and in breadth, from north to south, 4,380; 
Ai'niri, from north to south, extends 4,300 miles,'and its 
greatest breadth is 3, 500 ; America, from north to south, 
stretches nearly 9000 miles, and in its greatest width is 
3,600. 

Fabulous history informs us, that this portion of the 
globe received its name ft oiit Europn, daughter of Agenor, 
king of Phnenieia; but the real etymology of the name is 
unknown. Bochart is of opinion that the naint* of Europe 
is derived froni the Phoenician word Vr-appa. by which 
the Phoenicians signified that this division of the world 
was the “ land of the people with fair Jurcx,” in contra¬ 
distinction to the "sallow and block complexion of the 
.■Ifrieans.” This derivation is generally considered the 
most probable. 

In this grand division of the world, the human mind 
has made the greatest progress in its improvement; and 
ilie arts, whether of utility or ornament, w ith the sciences, 
both military and civil, have been carried to the highest 
degree of perfection. If we except tile earliest ages oi 
the win Id, it is in Europe we litid the greatest, variety 
of character, government, and manners ; and from which 
we draw the greatest number of facts and memorials, 
either for our entertainment or instruction. 

We will here take a view of what Europe was before 
(be genius of Don Henry, of Portugal, gave birth to the 
spirit of modern discovery. For several ages before this 
peiiod, the feudal system bail degenerated into the most 
absolute tyranny. The barons exercised the most despotic 
authority over their vassals, mid every scheme of public 
utility was rendered impracticable by their continual petty 
wars with each oil er, and to which they led their depen¬ 
dents, as they would dogs to the chase. Unable to read 
or to write his own name, the chieftain was entirely 
possessed by the most romantic opinion of military glory, 
and the song of bis domestic minstrel constituted his 
highest idea of fame. The classics slept on the shelves of 
the monasteries, their dark but happy asylum, while the 
life of the monks resembled that of the fattened beeves,* 
which load their tables. Real abilities were indeed 
possessed by a few individuals, but these were lost in the 
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most trifling subtletiesf of a sophistry! which they dignified 
with the name of casuistical^ divinity. While every branch 
of philosophical or rational investigation yvaii thud unpur¬ 
sued and unknown, “ Commerce,’’ incotovpatibleln itself 
with the “ Feudal system,” was equally negU'cted and 
unimproved. When the mimfis enlarged and' enlightened 
by learning, commercial enterprise springs up; aru| tills, 
in return, brings from every j>art of the Wfirld flew ac- 
I (positions to philosophy and science. The birth cif learn¬ 
ing and commerce may be different, but their growth 
| is mutual and dependent on each other, tri the dark 
monkish ages, the intercourse of the learned' lyaS as 
much impeded and confined as that of the merchant. A 
few unwieldy vessels coasted the* shores of Europe ; and 
! mendicant friars and ignorant pilgrims carried a miserable 
account of what was passing itl the world from monastery 
to monastery. What doctor had last disputed on the 

f ierjpatetic philosophy |j at some university, dr what flew 
teresy had last appeared, not only comprised the' whole 
of thgir literary intelligence, but eyen this was delivered 
with little accuracy, and received with as little Attention. 

| While this thick cloud of mental darkness overspread 
all Europe, was Dok ITknuy of Portugal born,'—born to 
set, mankind free from the feudal system, and to give to 
the whole world every advantage, every light that can 
possibly be diffused by the intercourse of an unlimited 
commerce. 

“ Fbr t-lifi! from gloom emerg'd 
'flu- rising world of trade: the genius, thin. 

Of Navigation, that in hopeless sloth ! "* 

Had slumber'd on the vast Atlantic deep 
l>’or idle ages, starling, heard at last 
Tile Jnmtauiiui prince, who, heav'n inspir’d 
To love of useful glory, funs'll mankind, 

And in unbounded euntirtori’c itiuct the world."—T homson. 

In contrast to the melancholy view of human nature, 
sunk in barbarism and benighted in ignorance, lot the. 
present stale of Europe he impartially estimated. Yet, 
though (he great increase of opulence and learning cannot 
be denied, there are some wlm assert, that virtue and 
happiness have as greatly declined; and the immense 
overflow of riches, which has been ponied into this coun¬ 
try from all parts of the world, has been pronounced big 
with destruction to the licitish empire. Every thing 
human, it is true, has its dark, as well as its bright side; 
but let these popular complaints be examined, and it will 
be found, that modern Europe, atul the British empire in 
a particular manner, have received the greatest and most 
solid advantages from the present enlarged system of 
commerce. The magic of the old romance, which could 
make the most withered deformed hag appeal as the most 
j beautiful virgin, is every day verified in popular dccla- 
j ination. By those who thus declaim, ancient days are 
; painted ill the most amiable simplicity, and the modern in 
I the most odious colours. Yet, what man of fortune in 
England now lives in that stupendous, gross luxury, which 
every day was exhibited in tlie gothic castles of the old 

‘ ■ . • 

f Nice, Hue; so retim'd or acute as hardly to be- comprehended, 
it is sometimes written subtilcti/. When it signifies cunning, ejafty, 
or deceitful artifice, it is generally written subtlety; but when it refute, 
to thinness, or the quality of being much rarefied,— subtile. 

J SmU'iiistky, fallacious reasoning. Sophism is an argument, which 
carries the appearance of truth. 1ml leads a person into error.. 

tj Casuistical, belonging to cases of conscu nee, or practicable 
parts of ethics. Cascisthy is the science employed about cases of 
conscience, or llico points III practical divinity, or ethics. A Casuist 
is one who studies and resolves nice points in cases of conscience. 

|| Taught by Aristotle, it was called'peripatetic because lsii dis¬ 
ciples used to dispute walking; from tlic tiicek word pvripaUtikus. 


Oxen, cattle, bullocks. 
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Barons! Four or five hundred knights and esquires its palaces and splendid edifices remain, but grass grows 
in the domestic,retintte of a warlike Iiarl, were not uncom- in the streets of its cities; the population rapidly de¬ 
mon; nor was ljh£ process of embroidery inferior to the dines ; and poverty and misery are seen where once all 
profuse wa*te fef the table—in both instances unequalled was opulence and splendour. Yet, perhaps, the sum of 
by all the moder n extravagance of the present age. While human refinement and enjoyment remains nearly the same 
tlie baroa thus lived in all the wild glare of gothic luxury, in all ages, and under all changes. Without entering into 
agriculture was almost totally neglected ; and his meaner an examination of the truth on fallacy of the Opinion, that 
vassals fared harder, and infinitely less comfortable, than the savage enjoys as much real happiness as the most re- 
the industrious labourers of England do at the present fined and exalted individual of the human race, it appears, 
day; for where lands arc uncultivated, the peasants, ill- that civilization, and its attendant advantages, merely 
lodged and poorly fed, pass their miserable days in sloth change their place,—if they are lost in one part of the 
and filth, totally ignorant of every advantage, of every world, they are found in another ; and thus has the wipl 
comfort, which nature lays at their feet. He who passes Disposer of events provided, that while men arc lulled 
from the trading towns and cultured fields of England, into supincuess by a certainly of prosperity, whether they 
to those remote villages of Scotland and Ireland which conduct themselves with wisdom and prudence or not; 
are of this description, is astonished at the comparative there is a certainty that their folly and imprudence will 
wretchedness of their destitute inhabitants; but few con- not deprive the world at large of these inestimable benc- 
skler that these villages only exhibit a view of what fits, but merely transfer them to other hands, 

Europe was, ere the spirit of comfort diffused the bles- These reflections owe their origin to a contemplation of 
sings which naturally flow from her improvements. Even ! the rise and fall of nations in the several great divisions 
in the days when our Henrys and Edwards plumed' of the world. 

themselves with the trophies of France, how often has Our earliest records inform us, that Africa once shone 
famine spread all her horrors over city and village? Our the light of the earth; that from her Asia .received 
modern histories neglect this characteristic feature of for- those rays which afterwards kindled into such rcspli-n- 
merdays; but the rude chronicles of those ages inform us, dent glories; from Asia, they passed to Europe; from 
that three or four times, in almost every reign, was England Europe to America; and, reasoning by analogy, time will 
thus visited. The failure of one crop was then severely probably raise Australia to the highest pinnacle of gran- 
felt, and two bad harvests together were almost insupport- deur, both as it respects its physical power and its 
able. But commerce has now opened another scene—has moral excellences. Europe incontestably, at present, for 
armed government with the happiest power that can be literature, science, arts, and arms, is the moat renowned 
exerted by the rulers of a nation—the power to prevent portion of the globe. 

every extremity which may possibly arise from bad har- When the lioman empire was at its highest pitch of 
vests, extremities which, in former ages, were esteemed grandeur, the greatest part ofEurope was unelyljEjxed ; its 
more dreadful visitations of the wrath of heaven, than the inhabitants being, for the most part, barbarous hordes, 
pestilence itself. Such are the advantages of a commercial who practised none of the arts which contribute so largely 
over an uncommercial nation. to the social comfort of the human race. War and hunt- 

KKFLKCTIONS ON EUROPE. ing were their principal employments; gluttony and 

Every observer of nature and of mundane events, intoxication their highest gratifications. Their religion 
knows that they are constantly in a state of vicissitude; was consistent with the rest of their economy. Their 
nothing is at stay; day and night, summer and winter, ! gods were ferocious monsters, and delighted in blopdy 
succeed each other. In one place, the sen encroaches on! rites and human sacrifices; and their ideas of future 
the land; in another, the land on the sea. Suddenly, a'happiness were limited to the gross enjoyments of sense, 
new island is formed, or an old one disappears; an exti.n-1 When Christianity had made some progress, and the 
bivc tract becomes dry land ; or, by some convulsion of j savage inhabitants of the north had overrun Italy, some- 
nature, a tract of laud is swallowed tip, and is covered by ! thing like refinement was, by degrees, introduced ; hut 
an extensive lake ; a fruitful country is changed to a j it was not until the conquest of Constantinople by the 
barren^ wilderness, and corn-fields wave where once all j Turks, a. p. 1453, and the consequent dispersion of its 
was barren sterility. inhabitants, that Europe at large began to acquire that 

As it is in the natural, so it is in the moral world, taste for the sciences which has at length raised her to the 
Nations advance from barbarism to refinement; they present height of glory. Hut it is to the discovery of the 
gradually emerge fiom a state of savage rudeness, and “ art of printing “ that Europe is chiefly indebted for that 
proceed until they inquire a taste for, aud practise, all superiority over the rest of the world which she undoubl- 
the elegances of civilization ; they cultivate the arts and edly enjoys. However valuable the knowledge introduced 
sciences; they become renowned in arms, and make ex- .among her nations, by the dispersion of the Greeks of 
tensive conquests; they sink into luxury and elfeniinacy, Constantinople, its influence would have been coinpa- 
becouie the prey of invaders; and, by degrees, resume ratively but little felt had not the discovery of this won- 
their pristine barbarity; or, at least, lose all those noble derful art so greatly facilitated its communication, and 
qualities which once distinguished them above the other rendered it of easy acquirement by the majority of man- 
nations of the earth. The same vicissitudes take place kind. Books no longer bore so exorbitant a price as to 
in the commercial world. .A nation is frugal, ingenious, render them inaccessible to all but the wealthy; curiosity 
and industrious ; it manufactures useful and elegant and a thirst for knowledge were awakened in the breasts 
commodities, with which it supplies the rest of the world, of multitudes, and its partial gratification, instead of 
It becomes wealthy aud powerful.-—Something occurs to quenching, tended to increase its ardour. The happy 
divert this commerce into another channel; some rival consequences have been, that superstition and bigotry in 
succeeds in establishing a more favourable intercourse with religious matters have greatly decreased, and are rapidly 
foreign nations, and the prosperity Of the country is lost vanishing: the "Military Art” has been so greatly im- 
for ever;—it becomes but the shadow of what it once was; proved as to increase the strength of those versed in it, and 
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yet to lessen the horrors of war. Commerce, —by whicl 
a beneficial intercourse is kept up with all parts of the 
world, a better knowledge of countries and their inhabi¬ 
tants is acquired, and a reciprocal interchange of the 
productions of those countries is made to mutual advan¬ 
tage,—and the general principles on which it should be 
carried on, are better understood than in ancient times; 
when, from the limited extent of knowledge, men acted 
from narrow views and mistaken ideas. 

To the valuable art of printing, likewise, we owe the 
ameliorations that have taken place in the different govern¬ 
ments of Europe: the most arbitrary dare not commit 
such acts of despotism as once disgraced them; know¬ 
ledge is so universally disseminated by the press, men’s 
eyes have been so opened by it to their inalienable rights, 
that though, for the sake of order and tranquillity, they 
submit to some abuses until they can be gradually and 
safely removed, yet gross acts of tyranny cannot be per¬ 
petrated with impunity in any part of Europe, and its 
sovereigns are more or less aware, that to reign in the 
hearts of their subjects is more honourable and safe than 
to support their throne by armed bands and by oppres¬ 
sive acts. 

Besides the advantages already mentioned, Europe 
enjoys some physical ones, which have contributed not a 
little to lier present prosperity. Her numerous inland 
seas and navigable rivers, her compact form, and her 
territories not disjointed by vast and almost impassable 
deserts; the security her travellers enjoy from plunder 
and slaughter, from roving hordes of barbarians, like those 


of Asia and Africa ; and the admirable facilities of inland 
communication, which refinement has introduced, not only 
give her a decided superiority, but appear to warrant the 
expectation that her superiority will be more permanent 
than that of her predecessors. 

Europe is exalted above the other parts of the world by 
possessing the “true religion" more than by any other 
advantages with which it may be favoured. Asia, un¬ 
doubtedly, was honoured with the first annunciation of the 
“ Gosper.,’’ but it is in Europe that it appears to have taken 
up its permanent abode, and is preached and practised in 
its greatest purity. It is in Europe that brotherly love and 
Christian charity are most eminently displayed; and 
although in some parts of North America freedom of 
religious opinion is almost unbounded, it is only among 
those whose inhabitants owe their origin to Europeans, 
and who have imbibed their liberal sentiments from their 
parent country. As the progress of knowledge is accele¬ 
rated, those kingdoms of Europe which exercise some 
portion of intolerance will learn, that it is to God alone we 

are responsible for our religious opinions. * 

From Europe, likewise, has gone Forth the sound of the 
gospel into the benighted regions of the earth, rrorn 
Europe missionaries are sent, actuated by pious zeal and 
lisintcrcstcd love for their fellow-creatures, to announce 
to them the glad tidings of the gospel dispensation, and to 
reclaim them from idolatry and vice. Europe, therefore, 
in every point of vicw f may well he considered as the 
“ mitlress of the world," the part of the globe the most 
favoured by the Almighty. 
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A BRIEF’DESCRIPTION OF OPORTO. 

(.it H’CB i» liniitj'ii!!il ,V 


[ residence of what may he called a, British colony, has 
made them more intimately acquainted wjth our manners 
and customs. On many accounts, mis is, to a resident 


hr may be said that the finest, nelicst, and most into- stranger, the most pleasant district of Portugal; and it is 
iiMting, because the mo.>i in lusti-imis part of Portugal, is this neighbourhood which boasts the watering-place of 
that between the nveis /><» and Slinlio, towards the C’at.oas, where much amusement may be enjoyed, and 
north .—vet in the minu-diate vicinity «d Oeoiuo, the , v here, as at other places of like resort, lu: may soon he- 


traveller i* im»i at fn&t disposed to believe* Iiimselt in that 
province, of winch he may have heard so much, and 
which he may have so impatiently expected to enter; 
partii'ulaily wln-n he contemplates the vast masses of 
, r) mite liionntains, the heaths and pine woods, the villages 
iliinly scattered, and the sombre appearance of the de¬ 
tached houses. On advancing, however, within about, 
tw 

one of 


come domesticated with some of the various parties which 
assemble here, though much must depend on the style 
and character of the general body of visitants : amongst 
whom there are some as fastidious as at any of our crowded 
summer resorts. A considerable portion of the society ja 
formed of the nobility of the neighbouring province.'-, wlio 
though not rich, are very numerous ; they arc very proud 


i-enty miles of that industrious city, he suddenly beholds ] ;ul< | haughty, and even at this small place, have learned 
ie of the finest valleys of this so much boasted province: j t },e sublime enjoyment of sacrificing their own comfort , 
where small fields of rye and barley, and sometimes ofl an j pleasures, in order to preserve those unsocial hnrrn-is 
wheat, are snnouuded by various brooks; where every ! on which they foolishly think their own consequence de- 
tree support' a vine, spreading over its hrauelics, and not i pends : hence, they must often exclude from their coteries 
imfp-qui ntly reaching even to the summit of the loftiest j t |, e polish of literature, and the plain elegance of real 
oaks ; while a cool refreshing shade everywhere presents j worth, whilst the ignorant patrician, or titled sharpei fill : 
itM.-ll,' adofrniug a cultivated and highly populous country, ,,p the vacancy. Such is the character of Oporto when all 
in which every vale seems to realize the tales of iniry-1 j s tranquil; but during its present convulsive state, it mu i, 
land, and looks more charming from the contrast, in Iji-injg unlmppil^', as in all other cases of a similar nature, he in 
enclosed between rocky and desert mountains. In these disorder and confusion. 

fertile vales of the Douro and Minim, the inquisitive tra-j —--—— r. 

veller lias many oppmtmuties of observing «l,e effects of| 0 p . niE PRIMEVAL INHABITANTS OF 
the climate on soeietv, and on manners in general. I lore, EUROPE. 

at mum, whilst exposed to the potent sun-heams, every; t 

dung appears still and dead; about four. Hie peasantry! 1 «t hist inhabitants oi Europe most_ undoubtedly cum- 
hemn to how themselves ; and aficr sunset, the principal lr».n Asm; hut the h,story of the peopling ot this quarter 
, iMl.itants are first seen abroad. But ifquiescent during lot the world is lost m obscurity. Iron, the evidence ot 
the d iv, vet the night seems occupied by a constant; the best annent writers, the original inhabitants of Em ope 
tumult-, and the women, most lightly clad, seal themselves! the descendants of (,o,ner and /Uugo.g, Jaiiicjiis 

i„ their h.dcoiiies, in order to enjoy the m.ldness of the ' eldest sons. I heir .lose, ndams were nllc wards demmu- 

lx;mty i*; c ’lancc-d bv tins ro- 1 tuitfd CcUtv :»n<l ' ■ thtMoniUM wire tin 1 tli-soi'ii.Kti 

f linn situation, ami (lie surrounding i of Goincr, the latter », -agog; the European S„n,u,l,, 
...i.,,. n.n.i.. .,.,,,<1 ill., traveller. were a branch of tin 

.'•Cl* I 

prep.'ir 
his 
bold 

rovks which seem ton. asunder, and surrounded by ro- j or C imn.e.n, a corruption of (.omen, possessed the 
mautic mountains adorned with gardens, churches, and northern regions, from the Cimmerian hoy,/,urn \ to 
moimsti ries, interspersed among 
reach almost to their summii 
vale, he behold a bio.ul and _ . 

ships and vess. s, and flowing amidst scenes ol human j me,.plus 
industry, which occupv a .pot, that otherwise wot seem; ’ r,mt 1 ° tu e .t. 

as if destined bv nature for the luunt of wile masts j ^vtlue about bOO years .. c. 1 hey loll the,r name 

alone; and, if he' t, a Uav.llm- of any f, cling, he nm,t be l inland. Of the Eappb innabitmg the m-rth. a dim,.mine 
at once deli<>liu <1 a ,1 shed w III. the prospect, in- rare, no information has bw n obtained. J he Seyth.e, the 

deed, the whole ol im scene e, a striking proof of ; Uoths ol the middle ages. r>, Asiatu. nation, weie tin, 

the superior clli’Cl lii-.uy,-- ;i spuit which 

tin? desert with . >. 1 ijhm*^ u mhiIi* f>n tin —, ....... 

of humble poverty ; and I, ere n is the handmaul of plenty, j palled the Cel Ur, and settled in their country. 1 hey took 
for on all sides ho sees the m.nks of a b.-,tei cultivation ; possession ol 1 brace, IHvncum, and C.rcccr, and estab- 

ltl ul notwithstanding the baneimes. of the mmmlams, yet j lndu-d themselves also ... Germany. bcai.du.avia, and No- 
n - n..i... ! n..mn -.Iwiiii SOI) voars before L.lirist. 


evening air, wl 
inanlie ohseunlv 


cenerv. The ...iprcsion thus made upon the traveller,, "ere a branch ot tin 

repairs him for the snl.lime prospect which bursts upon I peopled several .eg,ons and com,tries oi Imrope oy their 
is view, when, on upp. , .aching O.-.ito, he suddenly be- | eolomes. J he Celtm are said to have been so call, d rom 
olds a line city, with the 'innumerable clmrel.es and | their vyirbke el.aracter and disposition. Ancient authors 
,ers sit.iated as if hamniig on a steep mountain between have divided them into Cuuliri and (.u, (. 1 lie l imhn 

ks which seem ton. asunder, and surrounded by ro-! or C imn.e. n, a corruption of (.omen., possessed the 

v j..r ;l ,-dens, churches, and 'northern regions, from the Cimmerian >'.)>!,m .-n | to 

mil"- 'the pirn- woods, wliich;'1»‘ Cimbiian Chersonese,$ culled northern Celta-. The 
j’ o„ looking itown the i Onel, or Celt.e Proprnv, occupied the territories on the 
im.id stream, eevered with!so.itli, from the Rhine and the Alps. The Fmni, the first 
.... of l.iitmin ioeeuniers of Scandinavia, ar“ supposed to he .t tu' or 


suppose! 

They were supplanted by the 


todies ' descendants of Magog, the second son of Japheth. Passing 
cheek i die Caucasian mountains, and emigrating west, they c\- 


.-md flax : the ; rieuni, about SOO years before Christ, 
all sides tin 


the valleys are cultivated with mai.-.c, mk 

hills are covered with pine woods, and on an sums >u< . rniin.rriari is so ....m.-.l from the »( C, ulk-d 

luxuriant vines climb up the hedges ,md loimi lilt- trees, | lUll i which ^;u'- tin- iminu of Crip. T.ir at), ot ( rinw.i, 

,,jvim.- splendour and animation to the seme. Mtul. of « hole pouLnsul.-i ; after having, under the n.u r ot Cmnm-riim 
all .Ids is owing to the stimulus given to the natives, by ih,- capital <>t a famous pcpl.-, who gave l.-wts toil., e.rcMt.st pan ol 

(tpniln Mine < ■ j Vuv O.illod the Straits of Cuffn or The-nUsta .- or, ,im<rilmg 


.he exertions of the 


added to the efforts of tl < Hntish 1-aetoiy in general ; iti | j L .| in iaiimti»n, the Straits of Xnhachc. Tli wont r.us,.h. 
fact, the English have not only given them a stimulus, ^iirinties a strait. 

hut also set them an example, u.wniuch as tile co.i-.tant l The Cimbrian Chersonese is a pemnsuh, of Jutland, in Denmark. 
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Tilt* Saamatje, theLff/utton* of the middle ages, another 
oiigin.il race, wt*re^Aie descendants of Tcbal, a son of 
Japhcth. They were but little distinguished by it, gration 
or conquest. They were originally seated in the south¬ 
east part of Europe, mid in the western part of Asia; but, 
being expelled by the Srytlur, they look possession of 
Russia, Poland, and a district between the Save and the 
Danube. 

• The Ibf.ui, another genera, are supposed to have been 
:m African tribe, descended iron Purr, the third son of 
Ham ; who, in the earliest ages, invaded Spain, subdued 
-farfrs'T'eltie natives, and, in some parts, exterminated them. 

V. from those races, under various denominations, the 
whole inhabitants of Europe are descended. 


Illume, the Loire, and (lie Seine ; in Gukaianv, the Rhine, 
the Weser, the Kibe, the Oder, and the Danube; in Italy, 
the 1N> and the Tiber; in Kkisi.anu, the Thames and the 
Severn: in Scon, and. the Tay ; in 1 am. ax n„tho Shannon ; 
in Russia, the Don, the Dwinn, the Volga, and parr, of 
the Ohi: in Por.Axn, the Vistula and the Dnieper. 

The greatest cities in Europe are. Loudon, Palis, 
Constantinople, Naples, St. Petersburg!!, Moscow, and 
Vienna. 


OPTICAL 1 ELISIONS, ANTIPATHIES, AND 
superstitions. 

(Conlhtmd J'/iiiii j/ugr •'i.'.’S.) 


DIVISIONS Ol< EUROPE, & c . 

EriiocF., exempt a small part of Lapland and Russia, is 
siiuaied in the tcmpeiato /.one. In general, it is better 
peopled and hotter cultivated than any other parts of the 
world, with the exception of China and Japan ; it is fuller 
ol ( dies, towns, and villagis; anil its buildings, in general, 
are l.tr more solid and emmuodioiis than those of any 
other country, with the exception of the United Statei: of 
America, which are all built upon the same plan as those 
ol Europe. The Europeans also surpass all other coun¬ 
tries, both in arts and arms, particularly in trade, naviga¬ 
tion, ami commerce. 

Europe is divided into empires, kingdoms, and states, 
it comprises three empires, fourteen kingdoms, and several 
state:,. 

The empires are those of Turkey, Austria, and Russia ; 
the ptincipal kingdoms are Great Britain, France, Spain, 
Pmtugal, Prussia, Sweden, Holland, Belgium, and Ucn- 
inaih: those of less note ate Naples, Hanover, \\ nrlem- 
bm Havana. Saxony, ami Sardinia. 

S. veraI other countin'- have name of kingdoms, 
but are only parts of one Monarchy ; as the kingdoms of 
Bohemia and llung-ny, which belong to Austria; the 
kingdom cf Poland belonging to llnssia; and the king- 
done. of Scotland and Ireland, which belong to England. 

The only two republics in Europe are thn-e ol'Sivilzei- 
land and the Ionian Isles ; the latter is tuidci.thc pi.Uec- 
tion ot*( I real Britain. 

The kingdoms of Hanou-r, Saxony, Wurtemburg, and 
Bavaria, are all seated in Germany. Prussia comprises a 
part of Germany and a part of Poland; the A list i inti 
dominions include ,i great part of Germany, Hungary, 
Bohemia, and the northern part of Italy. Part of the 
Italian state, is under the government of the Pope, 
lienee called the Popedom, or states of the Chinch ; the 
.southern part of Italy, and the island of Sicily, cotistiiii'r 
tiie kingdom of Naples. 1 he kingdom of Saidini.i mm- 
prises Genoa, Savoy, Piedmont, and the island of S nMini.-, 
whence its name. 

In Europe there are three general languages ; iinin. ly, : 
the Latin, of which the Italian, the French, and flu: 
Spani-.lt arc dialects; the Tn tonic, which is spnkt n, i 
though dillcrently, in Germany, Hungary. Denmark." 
SiCoden. and (heat Britain; and the S i.AVONtc, which, 
is llte language (though greatly disguised) of Russia, 
Poland, Bohemia, and of Tin key in Europe. There arc ' 
some of less extent, as the (heck, the Rasqitc, the Ihitish ) 
(which is spoken in Wales,) tlic Irish, and the Lnppomc. | 

J'.it'.ope i- also well watered with rivers. In Si-aim, 
tlu iate the Ebro, the Tajo, or Tagus, the Gnadahjtuver, 
tki G.-.idi nia, and the Douro; in Fiance, the (hironue, the 


Man too lias his antipathies of the animal kind, and 
{some of them are of a singular nature. The well-known 
! tourist, Mr. Pennant, had such an extreme antipathy to a 
I wig, that lie was always peevish with any person that 
wore one, and has ltd n known to snatch them oil' and 
j throw them 111L9 the fire. It is related of him, that being 
{at Chester, he had occasion to wait on the Mayot, who 
unluckily wore a full-bottomed powdered wig. Tin’s 
' ornament of the head Pennant viewed with rising dmlcr; 

| at last, unable to endure it any longer, he seized the 
j olltiidve object, and took to bis heels, followed by the 
'equally enraged and hahl-pated mayor, while tin wig 
; waved in Pennant's hand, and the powder spread incense 
Ion the air, to the no small mirth of the popnlue% who 
j used afterwards to call it the Mayor and Mi. Pennant's 
| tour tluough Chester. 

| Children, and persons of delicate constitutions, are 
| liable to ccttaiii antipathies, and particularly in the at tide 
of food ; and therefore nothing can he mote improper than 
to subject them to coercion m the use of aliments. An 
instance occurred of this description in the case ol a boy, 
who was of Midi a delicately nervous eonstiiutioit, that lie 
! could not endure the .sighr of aniiunl food, and the smell of 
. it when tliessi d, 1 generally so giateful to hungry persons,) 

, was to him most disagrccnbl. ; evert the sight of a butcher 
' was .1 most n uiseoiu object, and the plate on which llcsh 
, meat had lneii placed, or the knife that had been used to 
; cut it. was an obji et of hi- vine tit antipathy. 

1 Tins boy. though not al iriucd at tin* loss of his own 
hi iie.l, which twice, happen-d to a great extent by acci¬ 
dent, could not endure the shedding of the blood, even of 
a pig. ,e:d lias been known to absent himself a whole day 
in; tit'- woods, when those animals wen- slain for the pro- 
v.c mi ol’ lu- !.tiller's house; nor could he he convinced 
; fin 1:: a 11 v day*-, that tin- pollutions of the butcher’s hands 
1 -ad In eii wttslnd away liom tin- knife and link that he 
bad u - .I al hi- meals. Until this youth w u- full sixtei 1 
\ear --I a-..-. he had net 1 r eaten one omieeofaiiim.il /bod, 
.- n on-id tb. 111.1-1 ••nailing hung, r have forced Jibuti* 
take it, .1 whole week's' expetuncut haling hem made 
|br that purpote. until sinking nature shewed that her 
an: ip.it by was eo. vail with, existence. and then incredulity 
w:t. wh-illx overcome. * 

Antipathies, Id..- the last mentioned, seem to form the 
demarcations in the economy of nature’s animal creation. 
Some ereaturts are t-ntuh •>»«•«,* some gr(Onhuviiroun,\ 
others ’jniDuurou^; and none, except man, actually jiro- 
wihCitroioin. Man. in fact, is the most voracious of all 

mi*; ii> *li, or tii.it wliuli li\t< on flesh. 

. at, 11/ t r livingitjmn f-r»ds. 
riHl r •' lipi*H pP'lilj. 


* (\tniunt 
t til ,1 •Mti /, 
\ C' w'.r.i 
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animttl* t but occasionally nature stamps him with a 
peculiarity* afjd tjfcfatyfa his appetites ft» prefer her sim¬ 
ple ' profafapna father tlian to seek the blood of her 
animated, filatures. 

Msmxar, awtifathies are such as spring up in the mind 
from contain affections, the result of thought, and of spi- 
ritual-ttifluencea, more difficult to define, but not less 
.pot$i$ than the former: natural antipathies are evidently 
*8# effect of physical, organization; but mental antipathies 
difise from a source little, if at all, connected with the 
animal economy; constitution, or structuro of the human 
frame., 

A man who has an antipathy to vice, to dishonesty, 
fraud, and falsehood, his it not from any animal influence; 
there is no principle of corporeal gratification in this dis¬ 
position,—it is an antipathy solely of the mind, with which 
^ organs of sense have no connexion or affinity; nay, 
d&n on the contrary, are in opposition to, and conflict 
Vyfth, the principles on which such sanctified antipathies 
arc established; for this cause, the Apostle -Paul speaks 
of a war between his spiritual faculty and his natural 
senses, and laments the power of the latte8, which “ when 
he would do good, made evil present with him.” 

The antipathy. against wickedness, usurpation, and 
despotism, is also of this holy origin ; it is a principle of 
divine nature, and can never be obliterated,—it does not 
depend on animal feeling, it is the imparted Spirit of God 
infused into the mind of man. 

• {To be continutA) 


On the 21st of this month, 1765, JGtw WidfutmlV. was born., 

St. BiRTHOLOHEw. —The 24th of thlf mosfafe dedicated to 
St. Bartholomew. - The word Bartholotfa* -“faffa the son of 
Tolmai or Tatommm, the name of. a family sprang the Jews, 
mentioned by the celebrated historian, Joaeplnfetr-H* preached ' 
the Gospel in Armenia, and afterward* vwked- , ^tjdU. . He is 
said to have been flayed alive by the orders of AztySges, King of 
Armenia. 

Hie anniversary of this day js.memoraUefor the cruel massacre 
of upwards of 70,000 ProtMtaftjvtn France, in 1672, by .the Papists, 
and by the direction of their inhuman, sovereign, .Chaoleb IX.* 
In the Memoirs of the Duke of Sully, there ilia very interesting 
nnrrativ&jnf his own escape from this horrible carnage 


jd awaked from sleep th_ _ 

ah*, the bells, and the con-'v 
St. Julian, with my/ 
see the pause; and I never 
who,''jRffhou% doubt, were 


INTEREST OF MONEY. 

Interest* is a sura paid for the use of money for a 
certain time and rate. In the reign of Henry VIII. a. d. 
1546, a law was made to fix the interest at 10 per cent.: 
this is the first legal interest known in England. In the 
reign of Elizabeth, legal interest was 12 per cent. During 
the Commonwealth, and the Protectorship of Cromwell,* 
interest was reduced to 6 per cent. In the latter part of 
the reign of Queen Anne, in the year 1714, a law was 
made, that the interest should not exceed 51. for the use 
of 100 1. for one year, and so on for a greater or less sum, 
proportionable to the time proposed. 

T Bj SB—a -7 . SU-i j— I ——— .^ 7 ■ » ■ -TW1— *aaa — . m b 

HISTORICAL MEMORANDA OF AUGUST. 

On Ang. 15, 1822, O cor go II'. visited Scotland, when he was 
HH^qsiaatirally received by our northern brethren, A complete 
aotyfttit of this event may be found in Blackwood’s Magazine for 
Sefambgr, 1822. A poem written on this occasion by John 
Marita, author of the “ Siller Ouii,” and some other pieces, is 
vwiWStth rending, as exhibiting tin- native genius of Caledonian 
vrte and ardent loyalty. 

•tjfcXra Adelaide was born on the l.’lih of this month: tlie 
Dueheu of Kent, on the 17th. On the 18th, 171>.’J, a fiery meteor 

pMSfidbve* England. 

©A thy Idth, died Robert Illuomfirld, the author of the " Farmer’s 
iupdaome other poems, at the ngc of 57. Ur was a poet of 
nolufe^ 'grihcd by the Muses, but not benefited by education, his 
sphere ;« life being hlttnblo; his imagination was great and 
piofutwtque, faihfefayM fefl l Domini H, died Cenar Augustus, 
the Jfenasfafawr. ‘ - tiyfi 

Tlie fiml'Tklok of HomSiea'wM, .juddished by (Vantncr on tire 
20th, \Jw7his second book wait published in 1508. These 
Ham fat have been reprinted by Ac " Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge," and also by the " Prayer Book and Homily 
Society.’* • 

Ftoin 1648 to 1658. 


I vnfit in bed, (says the 
hours before midnight by the si 
fused cries of tlie populace. My 
volet do chambre, went hastily out 
afterwards heard more of these men-, 
among the first that were sacrificed to public fury. 1 continued 
alone in irty chamber, dressing myself, when in a few moments I 
saw my landlord enter, pale, and iu the utmost consternation: he 
was of the reformed religion/ and, having learned what the matter 
was, had consented to go to mass, to save his life and preserve his 
house from being pillaged. He came to persuade me to do the 
same, and to take me with him. 1 did not thmk proper to follow 
him, but resolved to try if I could gain the college of Burgundy, 
where I had studied; though the great distance between the house 
where I then was, and fa village, made the attempt'very dange¬ 
rous. Having disguisftj’faself in a scholar’s gown, I put a large 
prayer-book uiyjtar my 1 wa,- and went into the street. I was 
seized with bMjfafisible horror, at tlie sight of the furious mur¬ 
derers, who, running from all parts, forced open the doors, and 
cried aloud, ‘Kill, kill, massacrelhe Huguenots.’^ The blood which t 
saw shed before my eyes' redoubled my terror. I felt into the 
midst of .a body of guards; they stopped me, interrogated me, 
mid were beginning to use mo ill, when, happily for me, tiro book 
that I carried wa* perceived, and semd u»e for a passport. Twica 
after this I fell into the same dauger, from whiah i extricated 
myself with the same good fortune. 

At last 1 arrived of the college of Burgundy, where a danger 
still greater than any I had yet met with nwaited me. The 
porter having twice refused me entrance, I continued standing in 

e midst of the street, at the mercy of the ferocious murderers, 
whose numbers increased every moment, and who were evidently 
seeking for their prey; when it came into my mind to look foe 
La Rage, the principal of the college, a good man, by whom I was; 
tenderly beloved. The porter, nrevafled upon by Some small 
pieces of money which I put into his hand, admitted me; and my 
friend carried me to his apartment, where two inhuman pi ieste, 
whom I heard mention “Sicilian Vespers," wanted to force me 
from him, that they might cut me in pieces; saying thu order was, 
not to spare even infants at tlie breast. All the good man could 
do was to conduct me privately to a distant chamber, where he 
.ockcd me up. Here I was confined three days, uncertain of mv 
destiny; alia saw no one but a servant of my friend, who carat 
from time to time to bring me provisions.” The Duke, three 
da vs after, left his cell, and the murdering and pillaging was at an 
enil. (Sally’s Memoirs, Vol. I. p. 33. E<v\l778.) 

• It is not unworthy of remark, that Charles X. (who lately ex¬ 
patriated himself from France), actually sought and found hospitable 
reception among a people of the most strict protectant principles i 
namely, the presbyterians of Scotland. 

■) Huoubnots, a name given by way of contempt to the Protes- 
tnnts in France. The name hnd its rise in the year 1669, on tlie 
following occasion. At Tours, the place' where they were thus first 
denominated, the people had a notion that an apparition, or hobgoblin, 
called king Itugon, strolled about the streets in the night-time; from 
whence, ns those of the reformed religion met in tlie night to pray,Ac., 
tliev called them Huguenots; that is, disciples of king Hugon. GdWin 
signifies tin evil walking spirit; hobgoblin means the chief among the 
goblins. 

LoM>o* ; Printed tor the Proprietors, anil Published by W.Edv»*SU», 
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THE WORLD. stances fitted to recruit the exhaustion of the different 

■ parts! How should we admire the processes by which 

By the " World," in its most extended sense, is meant plants draw their nourishment from the Earth, and the 
“ the whole Jumverse of created beingsbat the term is wonderful manner io which their juices circulate, end arc 
most commonly applied*to the ' Earth and its inha- converted, some into wood, some into leaves, and others 
b '. t ? n . t “-’ ^ h a8 ““y °^ er shadea vetoing, some of into flowers and fruits 1 How should we be gratified by 

which will be noticed in the course of this Essay. watching the manner in which Nature shapes the leaf 

When we contemplate toe vast Universe which the and paints the flower; by what means she imparts to 
Almighty has created, and still maintains in existence them their different qualities, their various scents and 
with infinite ease, and with the most perfect order and flavours; how, from the-same soil, one plant draws that 
regularity, our minds are overwhelmed m thought, and we juice which produces wholesome and delicious nourish - 
are lost in the immehsity of the object. When we call to ment, while another is loaded with nauseous and destroc- 
mind that thousands and tens of thousands, yea, unknown tive poison! 

multitudes iff enormous globes, shining with their own Could we carry our researches still farther, and view 
light, and illuminating and wanning millions of inferior with microscopic eye the infinite'multitudes, the countless 
spheres, are regularly disposed throughout the regions of millions of organized and sentient beings that inhabit both 
infinite space; whilst around them those inferior spheres the land and water, so exceedingly minute, that, in com- 
inccssantly revolve with unerring accuracy, without inter- parison, the mite is as bulky as the elephant, and observe 
feriog in the least with each other; the idea is too vast the same processes going on within their bodies as in 
to be comprehended by a finite mind, and we can only those of the largest animals; that these'almost infinitely 
wouder and adore. small creatures have their pains and pleasures, eheir 

If we take another view of this subject, and imagine, desires and aversions, their quarrels and combats, like 
what there is every reason to believe js true, that every their brethren of a larger growth,-—we should be lost in 
one of these innumerable globes is peopled with rational wonder and astonishment as much at this view of the 
beings, and furnished with irrational animals, trees, plants, minutiae of Creation as at the contemplation of the 
minerals, &c., or things analogous to them; that every boundless Universe. And as our best Telescopes cannot 
creature is under the watchful superintendence of a gracious discover all, nor perhaps the greatest portion of the vast 
providence; “ that even a sparrow cannot fall to the ground Globes that roll in infinite space, neither can our best 
without the knowledge and permission of our heavenly Microscopes trace Creation downwards throughout its 
Father that “ the very hairs of our head arc all mini- retiring grades, there being, no doubt, objects in existence 
boredand that not even an insect, a blade of grass, nor much too small ever to be seen by Man even with these 
an atom throughout this boundless Universe, can exist helps. But the minutest is known to God, and is the object 
a moment without divine support,—with what deep of his providential care. 

humility ought we to prostrate ourselves at the feet of The ignorance of Man occasions him to consider this 
Him who is every where present, whose Infinite Wisdom World as abounding with evils which have no natural 
and Almighty Power arc as constantly exerted and in- existence. Most of those he does experience arise from 
dispensably required to cause the growth of the minutest his perversion of the gijls of Providence, and from the 
lcaii or to maintain in existence a particle of dust, as to absurdities which refinement has introduced. In the ani- 
support and regulate the infinity of worlds which he has mal world; which is free from the control of man, we see 
made! little or no misery. Instinct teaches them in what grati- 

If, in contemplating the World, we confine our views to fications to indulge, and what to shun; they obey its 
the Globe which we inhabit, we shall discover a bound- dictates, and are healthy and happy. It is true that many 
less field for admiration and astonishment: though a mere tribes prey on others; but as death is the lot of all, and 
point when compared to the aggregate of existing spheres, the pang inflicted by a violent one is but momentary, this 
it is prodigiously vast when abstractedly considered, and is but a little drawback to their felicity. It is to man 
presents inexhaustible sources of wonder and delight, alone that this world is a scene of trouble and sorrow, of 
Could the eye of rnan take in at one view the whole of its vexatious and disappointments, of pains and sickness, of 
surface;—could it observe, as in one vast Panorama, its an unhappy life, and an agonizing death. Many of the 
lofty mountains, deep vallies, its wide-extended oceans animals which lie has domesticated endure much misery 
and seas, its .flaming volcanoes, its towering rocks, its from his cruelty and improper management of them; but 
immense forests, i^s verdant plains, its sterile sands, its it is man alone that endures both bodily and mental 
fruitful fields,—what a grand and magnificent scene would anguish, the fruit of transgression, and a wide departure 
it present! What exalted ideas would it inspire of our from the dictates of Nature. 

Great Creator, and what humbling views of ourselves! By the World, wo sometimes understand the human 

But, if in addition to this the secret operations of race, and sometimes that part of it only which is destitute 
Nature were laid open to our observation, and wc could of true religion; whose views are confined to the unsatis- 
clcarly perceive the constant miracles that arc incessantly factory and transient pursuits of this life. To retire from 
in progress, from the circumference of the Globe to its the World, or into solitude, is by some considered mc- 
centre, what wonders should we behold! It is impossible ritorious; such persons forget that, while we are not to 
to glance at even the ten thousand millionth part of them; set our best affections on things below, we have duties to 
but the mention of a few will give some idea of the perform in Society which it is criminal to neglect; and 
amazing scene. With what interest should we con- that he who retires into solitude to shun temptation, is 
template the action of the heart in animals, propelling the like the soldier who deserts his post in the day of battle, 
blood through a thousand arteries and veins, and receiving Sometimes, the manners and customs of mankind are 
it back through its appointed channels ! With what ad- denominated the World ; thus, when a man has had much 
miration sliomd we behold the- changes by which food is experience in life,—has been actively engaged in its 
assimilated to the animal body, and converted into sub- ‘ scenes,—has suffered from its knavery and treachery, and 
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is thereby qualified to instruct others how to pass through 
it in safety, he is*said “ to know the World I" Unhappily 
it is difficult to attain this knowledge, without the mind 
being tainted, and the integrity somewhat impaired. 

What a different scene may we hope that the Woaip 
will one day present, to that which at present meets our 
eyes, when the progress oj Knowledge shall have en¬ 
lightened the minds of all mankind! When wars and 
fightings shall cease;—-when integrity and uprightness 
shall govern the actions of every individual;—when party 
distinctions, either in* religion or politics, shall no longer 
exist, and passion and prejudice no longer bear sway! 
The day, we fear, is far distant; but there is reason to 
hope that it will arrive and bless mankind with peace. 

wStiimXm " Y si ■■ f -n- wmm n ■■■"— 

EXPLANATION Ol- THE MAP OF THE WORLD. 

iSrc. 

Tub Would on which we live is represented by an 
artificial Globe or Mar ; and the science so representing 
it is called Geography, — a term implying a description of 
the Earth. 

This science is divided into general and particular. 
General Geography embraces a most extensive view, 
and regards the earth as a planet connected with the 
solar system, by which we investigate its peculiar pro¬ 
perties, its figure, magnitude, and motions. Particular j 
Geography describes the several regions of the Earth, | 
chiefly as being divided among various nations, and im- j 
proved by the art and industry of man.* ■ 

The World, called the Earth, is chiefly composed of 
two elements, land and water ; which, according to their 
various combinations, form all that is visible on its sur¬ 
face, 1 or invisible beneath. To explain the theory of 
its revolution, and variety of seasons, and to calculate 
the distances of different countries, geographers have 
adopted imaginary circles, for the better understanding 
of which it will he proper to inspect a terrestrial globe, or 
if a globe be not at hand, a map, such as the one.annexed. f- 

Obs. When geographers had discovered the spherical 
figure, and diurnal rotation of the earth, they were soon 
led to a method of exhibiting its motions and vaiious 
positions, by means of an artificial globe; and it still 
continues to afford a correct method of illustrating the 
principles of Geography. The artificial tenestrial globe 
is a representation of the Earth in its natural figure, ex¬ 
hibiting a general delineation of the laud and sea, with the 
several circles, intended to mark out the relative situation 
of places on its surface. The imaginary axis about which 
the Earth revolves, is represented by the rod upon which 
the globe turns; and the points in which it terminates are 
termed the poles—one called the north, and the other the 
south pole. 

The Circles on the globe arc usually divided into 
great and small. A great circle is that which divides 
the globe into two equal parts or hemispheres. A small 
circle is parullel to the former, but docs not divide the 
globe into two equal parts. 

, Each of these circles is divided into 660 equal parts, 
called degrees; each degree is subdivided into tit) equal 

• As the science of gcographyds so intimately connected with that 
of astronomy; and as it is impossible to attain a complete knowledge 
of the one, without a considerable knowledge of the other, the reader 
is requested, before he proceeds to enter upon a partied.!, descrip¬ 
tion of the different countries of the world, attentively to ; ■-.u.c tile 
short view of astronomy which is given in the several pe.t.nf this 
work. See Nos. 3, 4, 5, 0, 10, 13, 14, 15, 10, 17, It), 30, ami J". 

f The map of the Western Hemisphere will be given iu u; i 


1 parts, called minutes, or geographical miles; each minute 
j is also subdivided into CO equal parts, called seconds, 
j The great circles are the Equator, Meridian, Horizon, 
and Ecliptic ; the small, the 1'ropics, and Polar circles. 

The Equator, every part of w^icb » equally distant 
from both the poles, divides the earth into the northern 
and southern hemispheres. 

This circle is also-called by astronomers, the' Equinoc¬ 
tial, and among sailors, the line, and when they sail over 
it, they are said to cross the Line. . ’ 

The pole of the equator, which is in the northern 
hemisphere, is called the arctic or*north pole >• and the 
other, the antarctic, or south pole. The line which joins 
the poles, is called the axis of the earth, it being the fine 
about which the earth performs its diurnal rotation. 

The equator serves to calculate the longitude, or dis¬ 
tance of places east or west of each other; and likewise 
latitude, or jhe distances north or south of this circle. 

The Mkridian of a place is the circle which passes 
through that place and the poles of the earth, represented 
by the brazen, or universal meridian, and divides the 
globe into the eastern and western hemispheres. (See 
1 Map.) In other words, the meridians are great circles 
which pass through the poles, and croSt the. equator at 
right angles. * ? 

Obs .—As every place from east to west lias its proper 
meridian, their number is indefinite; but on globes and 
maps, they arc drawn only through every 10th or 15th 
degree of the Equator; and the English generally call 
that which passes through London the first meridian. 
The first .meridian serves to calculate the longitude, cast 
or west, according to the country where it is taken. For 
instance, in France, the distance of longitude is reckoned 
cast or west of Paris. In England it is taken east or 
west of London. It is called the first meridian, in order 
to distinguish it from the other meridians, which intersect 
the equator at equal distances from the first meridian. 

The Latitude of a place is its distance from the 
equator, and therefore cannot exceed 90 degrees. It is 
called north or south, according tis the situation of the 
place is in the northern or southern hemisphere. 

Parallels of latitude are less circles drawn on the 
terrestrial globe parallel to the equator, and are all 
equidistant. These, as well as the meridians, are inde¬ 
finite, because every point of the meridian, from pole to 
po!.’, may be supposed to have a parallel of latitude pass¬ 
ing through it. In globes and maps, generally, the 
parallels of latitude are d>awn through every 10th degree 
j of the meridian. Hence, it will be observed, there are 
nine extending to the north, including the. equator, ami 
nine to the south. And as their distance is 10 degrees, 
the whole distance from the equator to either the nortli or 
south pole must be 6,387 English miles. 

The difference of latitude between any two places is an 
arc of the meridian included between the parallels of 
latitude, passing through those places. If one of the 
places be situated on the equator, the difference of lati¬ 
tude is equal to the latitude of the other place. 

Longitude is the distance of a place, east or west, from 
the first meridian, which, in British globes and maps, is 
that which passes through the royal observatory at Green¬ 
wich. Longitude never exceeds 180 degrees. The 
exient of a degree of longitude diminishes iu advancing 
from the equator to the poles. 

The difference of longitude between any two places is 
an arc of the equator, intercepted between the meridians 
of those places. If the first meridian pass through one of 
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tho places, the difference of longitude is equal to the longi- 
tude of the other place. The distance between two places 
is the intercepted arc of a great circle passing through them. 

The bearing of one place from another is detertnir^d by 
a kind of spiral, called a rhomb-line, drawn between them, 
so as to make equal angles with all the meridians it 
crosses. Its use is, in navigation, to shew what course 
a ship mudt steer to sail from one port or given place to 
another. 

Obs. The great use of knowing the latitude and longi¬ 
tude of places, Or ships at sea, is to be able to ascertain 
the exact point where the ship is at the moment of in¬ 
quiry : for, by knowing the distance north or south of 
the'cquatoT, and east or west of the first meridian, you 
have the exact situation required. 


The Horizon of a place is a circle everywhere equi¬ 
distant from that place, and divides the globe into tho 
upper and lower hemispheres. When the cirele has for 
its centre that of the earth, it is called the rational horizon ; 
but when it has tlie eye of the spectator for its centre,' it is 
termed the sensible horizon; or,- in other words, the sensi¬ 
ble horizon is that line which is the boundary of our sight 
between the earth and the sky. 

The Poles of the horizon are the Zenith and Nadir. 
The point in the heavens immediately above the observer 
is called the Zenith; and the point in the heavens directly 
beneath him is the Nadir. 

(To be continued.) 


THE SHARK. 



Or the Shark there arc two species, distinguished by 
their different colours, blue and white: and of all the 
inhabitants of the deep the shark is the fiercest and the 
most voracious. 

The Buns Shark, a most terrible fish of prey, is usually 
from seven to eight feet in length, and of a proportionable 
thickness; the mouth is capacious, atul furnished with 
large broad teeth. It is of an oblong form, and its belly 
is of a silver white. The mouth of the blue shark is 
similar to that of the white shark, hut it is not furnished 
with so many teeth. 

/Elian says, “ This species will permit the small brood, 
when in danger, to swim down its throat, and take shelter 
in its belly." The fact is confirmed by Ronde letius ; 
and, as Mr. Pennant observes, it is no more incredible 
than that the young of the opossum* should seek an 
asylum in the ventral pouch of its parent,—a fact too well 
known to he contested. It is probable that this degree of 
.affection is not peculiar to the blue shark, but common to 
the whole genus. The blue shark frequents many of our 
coasts, particularly those of Cornwall, during the pilchard 
season. 

Though Rondcletius says he was an eye-witness to its 
fondness for human flesh, yet it is less destructive in our 
seas, owing perhaps to the coolness of the climate, which 
is known to abate the fierceness of some animals, and the 
venom of others. 

The White Shark is much larger than the preceding, 

* The opossum, a very singular animal, is about IS inches long. 
The most singular part of this animal is that tho skin of the belly of 
the female is loose, forming a kitul of a bag or pouch, with an aperture 
in it, at which, in time of danger, it takes in its young. 


and lias a greater number of teeth. Of the white shark 
some have been known to weigh upwards of four thousand 
pounds. The head and eyes are large, the snout is long, 
and the mouth is enormously wide. The throat is also 
extremely wide, and capable of swallowing a man with 
the greatest case: but its teeth are the most terrible; 
there are six rows, which are fiat, triangular, exceedingly 
sharp at their edges, and finely serrated. Of these 
there are about 70 in each jaw ; and from their sharpness 
they are terrible instruments of destruction; and their 
destructibility is said to increase in proportion as they 
grow older. Indeed all the other parts of this monster arc 
almost equally terrible to behold ; and its whole aspect 
is marked with malignity. It has large goggle eyes, 
which it turns with pleasure on every side, and hence can 
behold its prey as well behind as before. The tail is of a 
semi-lunar form, and from its vast strength it can strike 
with a most amazing force; on which account, the sailors 
cut it off with an axe immediately they get it on board. The 
colour of this animal is of a light grey; its skin is rough, 
hard, and prickly; and from it is made that substance 
which covers instrument cases, called shagreen. 

The shark is as dreadful from its courage and activity, 
as from its appearance: no fish can swim faster; none* 
are so constantly employed in swimming ; it outstrips 
the swiftest ships, plays round them, and seems to gaze at 
the passengers without exhibiting the*smallest symptom 
of an effort to proceed. The depredations this animal 
commits are frequent and formidable. In all hot climates 
it is the dread of the sailors, where it constantly attends 
the ships, in expectation of what may fall overboard. 
Dr, Goldsmith relates, that, as a sailor was bathing in 
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the Mediterranean, near Antilles, in 1741, while ho was 
swimming about fifty yards from the ship, he perceived a 
monstrous fish approaching him ;• struck with terror at 
its voracious appearance, the poor man cried out to his 
companions in the vessel to take him on board; when 
they immediately threw him a rope, and while drawing 
him up die ship's side, the shark darted after him, and bit 
off one of his legs. 1 rnleed, when a man has the misfortune 
to be pursued l»y any of these animals, he perishes without 
the slightest hope. “ A master of a Guinea ship,” says Mr. 
■pennant, “ informed mo, that a rage of suicide prevailed 
among his new-bought slaves, (Yom a notion the unhappy 
creatures had, that after death they should he restored 
again to their families, friends, and country. To convince 
them, at least, that tlidy should not reanimate their bodies, 
he ordered one of their corpses to be tied by the beds 
tp a rope, and lowered it into the sea; and, though it was 
drawn up again as fast as the united force of the crew 
could he exerted, yet in that short space the sharks had 
devoured every part but the feet, which were secured at 
the end of the cord.” So great is the rapacity of the 
shark, that it rejects nothing that has life ; but human flesh 
appears to he its most favourite food; when once it has 
fed on that, it continually haunts those places where it 
expects a return of its prey, 

THE SEASONS. 

senixo. 

Of the four seasons ot the year, three, Spring, Summer, 
and rlutnmn, shed their sweet influences alike on all: the 
sun shines, the flowers bloom, the birds sing, and the 
balmy zephyrs blow, both for poor and rich. The most 
exalted of mankind share these di lights in common with 
the poorest peasant; and the man who has scarcely the 
necessaries of lift', basks on a sunny hank, and enjoys the 
delightful scenes around him with as much zest (and, 
perhaps, with fewer drawbacks on his pleasure,) as the 
lord of countless thousands. 

Spring has been the theme of so many writers, both in 
prose and verse, that little ran be said with any preten¬ 
sions to novelty. Sunny skies, balmy breezes, springing 
flowers, and.the music of the groves, have been described 
and sung even to satiety ; we shall, therefore, in this 
essay, attempt to moralize on its various appearances, and 
to draw a parallel between it and the youth of man. 

It frequently happens that Spring appears to commence 
caily; sunny days and balmy gales are not unfrequent 
even in February : warmed by the genial influences, 
insects come abmad, birds begin to tune their voices, and 
rough winter seems to have taken its flight. But the 
experienced observer of nature is not to be deceived by 
these appearances: he doe.-, not throw'olf his winter dress; 
he does not begin to shear his flocks; nor to turn his 
cattle into the meadow-, : in a few short hours these flatter¬ 
ing scenes vanish; again the snows descend, the keen 
winds blow, the birds become silent, and the insects retire 
to their secure retreats. 

' Just so it sometimes is with Yonl/i. At an early age, 
we fancy we can perceive bright gleams of intellect. The 
child, by quickness of apprehension, fondness for books, 
and anxious inquiries after knowledge, seems to give 
promises of future eminence,—of rapid advance in the 
path of learning and wisdom. But too frequently this 
display of precocious'* inti licet, of early sagacity, M'eaget 

* Hi pc l.ifpie tl'c lime; premature. 
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desire for improvement, subsides into indifference; dul- 
ness gradually creeps over the mind, and he who, at 
his first entrance into life, gave reason to hope that at 
maturity he would shine as a star of* the first magnitude, 
deceives bis fond parents’ hopes, mid never riges even to 
mediocrity. 

Even when Spring has so far advanced ns no longer to 
border on, the winter, it is extremely inconstant. * Storms 
frequently deform its fair face; torrents of rain sometimes 
surprise the traveller, whom its beauties .have enticed 
abroad; rude and boisterous winds oft take place of the 
balmy zephyrs, and - commit great ravages among the 
tender vegetable tribes,+ that are just springing into 
renovated existence ; chilling frosts nip the opening lruds, 
and destroy the hopes of a fruitful summer.-—So in Youth, 
the season of gaiety and good humour, of cheerfulness 
and freedom from anxious cares, turbulent passions are 
easily roused, evil propensities arc feClily resisted, and 
the fair seeds of virtue are prevented from flourishing with 
that luxuriance which parental fondness anticipated. 

Yet, with all these imperfections, Spring is a lovely 
season; it affords a great gratification to view nature 
reviving in all her youthful loveliness ; and the pleasure 
is perhaps heightened by the occasional glooms which 
storms and tempests produce.—So even the very way¬ 
wardness of Youth has something engaging in it; and, if 
properly managed, may be rendered not only harmless, 
but, in some respects, advantageous; for, as the sun 
shines brighter, tjie flowers smell sweeter, and the herbage 
of the meadow assumes a greener hue after a thunder¬ 
storm; so, after the indulgence of any impetuous feeling, 
ingenuous youth seems more .interesting after being 
brought to reason and reflection, to acknowledge its 
errors, and to sincerely repent of them, than when it 
maintained the even tenor of its way, undisturbed by 
anger, unruffled by passion. 

Let us not be understood by this to advocate the cause 
of those who indulge in impetuous sallies. But, as it is 
not to be supposed that young persons have, as yet, had 
sufficient time, or acquired sufficient strength of mind, to 
subdue their feelings, and restrain their emotions, the 
undisguised display of them gives a clue to their character, 
and affords an opportunity of advising and reproving, 
which, otherwise, might not so conveniently offer. AVe 
are well aware that evil passions exist in the hearts of all 
by nature ; and it is their occasionally getting the mastery, 
that affords parents and preceptors the opportunity of 
| attempting to root them nut. This can be most easily 
done in early youth ; as weeds can be most effectually 
eradicated from a field or garden, if they shew themselves 
before the crop has made any great advance. Evil habits, 
if suffered to continue long unchecked, contract a stub¬ 
bornness which nothing can eventually overcome. 

Although Spring is an uncertain and variable season, 
sometimes bright and shining, at others gloomy and dull; 
sometimes cherishing its productions with a genial warmth, 
atul at others chilling them with biting winds and nipping 
frosts; yet, by proper care, many of the evils arising 
from these variations can be avoided. The skilful gar¬ 
dener watches the changes of the atmosphere; he antici¬ 
pates, by infallible signs, the coming storm; he exposes 
ids infant progeny}, to the warm rays of an unclouded sun; 


+ Every thing that has growth without sensation or power of .self- 
motion is vegetable; the “ vegetable tribee” therefore imply, or comprise, 
nil kinds and species of plants. 

1 Here used figuratively (of vegetable*), young aprouU, young plants: 
(of human beings), offspring, race, generation. 
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he defends diem by glasses, mats, and other methods, 
from cold and storms; by this careful attention they 
Nourish and grow strong, until at length they acquire 
sufficient firmnesfe to enuure all the changes of the sky 
without injury. 

So Youth, variable as the Spring, and subject to'a 
thousand caprices, which, if unattended to by a wise and 
experienced preceptor, would for ever blight the hopes.of 
those who are interested in their welfare, ar& guarded 
from the ill consequences of these irregularities by his 
careful and vigilant interference: with consummate skill 
he restrains impetuosity, and stimulates indolence; with 
'patient assiduity he endeavours to eradicate the evil pfo- 
penalties of his pupil’s mind, and to inspire good principles, 
which are the foundation of good actions. He warms them 
into exertion, by pointing out the beauties and delights to 
be enjoyed in the path of wisdom and virtue; and he 
guards against the chilling influence of difficulties, by 
judiciously removing them as much as possible. Is any 
individual among bis tender charge drooping and dejected, 
from an idea of his incompetence to perform the tasks 
allotted, lie, like the careful guardian, affords him aid and 
support, until confidence in his powers is acquired, and he 
no longer needs any other prop. 

| SUMMER. 

Wan likewise, in the Sutnmer of his years, goes forth 
into the world to practise those lessons which lie has been 
taught in his Youth, to flourish and grow in the wide 
field of Society, and to acquire that rich harvest which 
may reasonably be expected from the seeds so carefully 
and seasonably sown. But there are a thousand casualties, 
and a thousand dangers whielT still threaten to defeat his 
hopes. Ilis passions arc still strong; his judgment is 
immature; if he rely on himself alone, if lie reject the 
counsel and the advice of the more experienced in the 
ways of life, lie will be like a field of corn overrun with 
weeds, which disappoints the hopes of the husbandman, 
and produces little more than straw. As corn in summer 
is cut and stored for future use, so, in the prune of his 
years, ought Man to lay up for the “ Winter of age.” He 
ought carefully to guard against the neglect of business, 
expensive pleasures, and hazardous speculations, as the 
husbandman maintains his fences to prevent the ravages 
of cattle among liis ripening grain; for the devastation 
occasioned in a field of corn, by the irruption of the most 
destructive animals, cannot ho more effectual than that 
caused in the prospects of a young man by the indul¬ 
gence of the vices named above. Tito length of the days 
in Summer admonishes that, in this, the prime of life, 
when the faculties are in full vigour, and youthful acquire¬ 
ments are fresh in his recollection, Man ought to lie 
vigorous and active in all his lawful pursuits, his im¬ 
perative duties. The indulgence of sloth enervates the 
faculties both of mind and body ; it not only wastes some 
of the most precious hours, but renders him unfit to im¬ 
prove those that remain. How must the bright beams of 
the morning sun, the lively carol of the soaring lark, the 
song of the thrush and of the blackbird, reprove his in¬ 
dolence and folly, who wastes the most advantageous 
hours for health and business in dozing on his pillow, and 
forcing on himself more sleep than nature requires. 
How do his listless feelings, his reluctance to exertion, 
his want of appetite, liis pale and wan countenance, when 
lie has found sufficient resolution to leave his bed, tell 
him plainly that he is pursuing a plan which will load to 


the ruin both of his health, his circumstances, and his 
mental powers! 

Sloth is not only personally injurious, b'ut it extends its 
baneful influence to all around. A slothful master makes 
indolent and careless servants, How can a man who 
neglects his own most important interests, expect that 
hirelings will be diligent, industrious, .and careful in his 
service? Conscious that the eye which ought to watch 
over them, to approve their well-doing, and reprove their 
neglect, js closed in slumber, their energies relax; they 
are no longer stimulated to an active and punctual dis¬ 
charge of their duty, by the hope of commendation, nor 
deterred from negligence and carelessness by the fear of 
reproof; they receive no lessons of diligence from example; 
no cheering smiles to lighten their Roils, and sweeten their 
labour. Well is it if such neglect, such powerful induce¬ 
ments, do not tempt them to ha dishonest; not satisfied 
with negatively wronging their indolent master, but appro¬ 
priating to their own use those goods of which he takes 
so little care. Nor do the evils of sloth stop here :'if the 
indolent man be the father of a family, how pernicious are 
the effects of this evil propensity! How widely do they 
extend! Who can say whore they will stop? They are 
likely to extend to the latest posterity. The consequences 
are not merely negative; his children do not merely copy 
his example, and indulge in the same baleful* habits; 
they are not only deprived of that paternal instruction, 
and that pattern of industry and enre, which he ought to 
sot before their eyes; but their minds, thus empty of 
good, arc-soon stored with evil ideas and principles ; they 
associate with such as impart to them vulgar manners and 
illiberal sentiments: they become unfit companions lor 
the Wise and good ; grow up to be their parents’ shame 
and disgrace; and, finally, lose that rank in society, 
which, under more favourable auspices, they might have 
maintained with credit and honour. 

How different is the late of him who diligently improves 
the “ Summer of his age!" Without being actuated by sordid 
motives, lie feel-; it is bis duty to make the most of those 
talents committed to his care. Is he a man of easy fortune, 
of education, and of taste ? He sits not down in indolent 
enjoyment of the blessings bestowed on him, but is actively 
engaged in extending them to such of bis fellow-creatures 
as are within the sphere of bis influence, lie provide:; 
employment for the industrious poor; be communicates 
instruction to the ignorant; he devotes a proper time to 
study, to the cultivation of his mind, and the laying in 
stores of valuable knowledge ; and varies his pursuits so 
as to keep both bis mental and bodily powers in full 
vigour, by improving the beauties of nature, executing 
works of taste, and embellishing liis domain by every 
means that a sound judgment and elegant fancy can 
devise. In his family, he is not only the careful preceptor, 
but the bright example; his children learn wisdom from 
his lips v and diligence from his practice ; they arc taught, 
that life is too - short, and know ledge too extensive, to 
allow any lime to be lost in the acquisition of it. Is lie 
a man of business, he assents to the truth of Solomon’s 
observation, “ The hand of the diligent maketh rich 
and to that of Phacdrus, “ The master is most clear-sighted 
in his own affairs." In consequence, he leaves his 
bed soon after dawn; observes that all his servants 
arc punctual in their attendance; that every thing is 
arranged in proper order, and that every part of their 

* Full of iiiibclik-f, poisonous; alto full of misery or giief, 

soirowAil, woeful. 





duty is discharged in the most correct and skilful nymner, 
He is attentive • t A those who 

wifn hmi; 'and, attnfe'cfipibf the daj,fi h»r»fcf, fo' «e 
that every tbib'g,'^ijtyptn in order, thafhia aoaamU,pre‘ 
correct, and tk#t)6*ery danger from 
•cridehts of S^:lind, is guarded ag8ija*t, M.far j&M. 
ptodm0&0lin avail. These duties perforhie^lhe owil . 


very superior power, and largedhncnnons. Astrdhoroy has been 






mom of his family, ■ 

. mwm§sg»iW*coive the best reward hie can hope for on'earth,. 
•lH^^mlles of an. affectionate partner, the caresses of his; 
’wil-governed children, and the approbation of hU.owni 

Conscience. 

The "Summer of life” thus employed seldom fails td 

f roduce a rich Autumn and a serene Winter. But should 
rovidence see fit loafflict the latter days of such a man, 
eitlier with' sickness pr poverty, he is sure of the sympathy 
of his fel^w^reatures, and the blessings of his God. 

^awSWliSl i i ri' i 'V-iri i wi- rn—sj-irrrr t y . 

? ■’ THE METROPOLIS. 

The importance of London, estimated by the amount 
of its population, compared with the other great towns of 
Great Britain:-— 


heart, 


City of iSAdtm . 122,789 

Do. ofWestminster ...',302,894 

Borough of Southwark .. 134,117 

Do. of Lambeth .... 154,613 

Do. of Finsbury .... 224,839 

Do ofMarytle-bonc. 940,294 

Do. of Tower Hamlets 339,864 


Total.. 1,430,417 


Glasgow. 202,423 

Edinburgh .. 162,156 

Manchester . 187,022 

Liverpool . 165,175 

Birmingham. 146,086 

Leeds....,. 123,393 

Bristol . 104,338 

Sheffield. 91,692 

Wolverhampton...... 67,514 

Knaresborough . 62,053 

Norwich. 61,110 

Aberdeen . 58,019 

• * ' 

. Total.. 1,481,884 


From this statement it appears that the metropolis is 
superior in population to the 12 greatest towns in England 
and Scotland. 

The AS bqrotighs totally disfranchised by the Reform 
Bill, cAitained a population (exclusive of Beernlston, from 
which place no return has been obtained,) of 71,0(51, 
being scarcely more than a fifth part of the new metropo¬ 
litan borough of the Tower Hamlets. 

jfc«sfa rw ii nirr i Tr7 . -ar .iffi -ri jii n~ ifirra-^r . ■ rri-'-rigu A t - ; t~-- ■ -riatTraas- rrr ■ w.fB'i i nm a ff 

APOPHTHEGMS. 

Mark Anthony, after the battle of Actium, challenged 
Au gustus, who took no further notice of the insult than by 
sending back thissitnswer: “ If Anthony is weary-of his 
life, there are other’ ways of dispatch ; 1 shall not trouble 
myself to'bc his executioner." * 

Thk richest endowments of the mind are temperance, 
prudence, and fortitude ; prudence is an universal virtue, 
which enters into the composition of all the rest, and where 
that is not present, fortitude loses its name-and nature, 

Philosophy and Religion show themselves in no in* 

stance so much as in the preserving our minds '§rm and 

steady. 

# 


HISTORICAL MEMORANDA OF AUGUST. 

On the;25th of this month in 1822, died Sir W. HERsotot, 
Knight, LL.D., l'.R.S., aged 83. He was bom at Hanover, 
Nov. 1.1th, 1738. He came to England in 1757. He discovered 
the planet that goes by his name, or more commonly Urtptus, 
on the 13th of March, in 1781. He himself named It the 
Georgium Sidus, in honour of his late Majesty, George III. He 
greatly improved the Telescope, and completed one in 1787, of 


am. 

belt'd A . 

smw * 

—***S$> M *f- 

e, 1 white ne taught 
appointed professor ofrli 
mons of St. Ambrose effected a 
diligently studied theology, 

was baptised in 387. In the following year he retntned'tp: Africa; 
and throe /ears after was chosen bishop of HJppalt4g&«.* ; He 
was one of the most celebrated of all the F&thers,*pa hie works 
are; very numerous; the best edition is that at Park; in. 10 Toft; 
folio, 1679, and 1690. He died in 430, at the age of 77. The 
render will take care not to confohnd the above named Augustine 
with St. Augustin or Austin, the first Archbishop of Canterbury, a 
Roman monk, who was sent to this country by Gregory' I.,' with 
forty others, to convert the -inhabitants .of this island; about the 
year 500. St. Austin died at Canterbury hi 004.; His lift is re¬ 
corded in British history. >a * . ■ 

On the 31st of this month, in 1824, died William Jetton, 
jt gardener, at the age of 108, who enjoyed through life an unin¬ 
terrupted course of good health ana buoyancy of spirits, an 
instance, among many others, of how' great effect chgerftilness 
of disposition is in the promotiqn of longevity! 

In the month of August in 1824, a record was made Of the 
pomp and splendour of Cardinal Woi.sey, prime’ minister to 
Henry VIIl., nttd Lord High Chancellor of England. This 
upstart individual is thus described:— 

“ The Cardinal rose early, begird two masses, and about 8. 
o’clock left his private chamber, dressed in the red robes of a 
cardinal; his upper garment being of scarlet,' or else of fine cfftdson. 
taffhta, or stftin, with a black velvet tippet pf sables about Irtf neck, 
and holding in his hand an orange, deprived of its internal sub¬ 
stance, and filled with, a piece of sponge saturated with Vinegar, 
and other confections against pestilential air,- winch he mat 
commonly held to his nose, when lio came to the presses, or was 
pestered with suitors. The great Seal of England, and the 
cardinal's bgt were home before him by some lord or gentleman of 
worship and right solemnity; and ol soon as he entered the 
presence chamber, the two tall priests, with' two tali crosses, were 
ready to attend upon him, with gentlemen .u'shffi® going before 


often of peers of the realm! In thispstafe.’ihe praud Cardinal 
proceeded down his ball, with a seijeaumt-wpie before him, 
eanyins a large'silver mace, *$d two geitffemen^’each bearing a 
large plate of mlver. , On his arrival at the gate or ball door, lie 
found lift mule ready, covered vrith crimson velvet trappings. 

“ When mounted, his Rtt«* ; %at» consisted of his two cross- 
besrers,- ami his Wo pillar-beaWrs, dreaded in fine scarlet, and 
mounted .on great boms, caparisoned in' fik« cokhtr, and four men 
on fotft, with each a pole-axe in his hand* and a long train of 
gentry, who camo to swell- his triugdph as .he proceeded to the 
Court of Chancery, otjatvO be generally sat until 1 ltMock, to hear 
suits and determine causes-"-^- Woimj and Ms Tints, iy JE.Howard, 

Esq- , *\ . 

* Strabo, Melo, and Lily. It was so called because it was in the 
.dominions of the kings of Numidta, to distinguish it from Hippo 
Disrrhytns, which wasfirst in the power of the Carthaginians, and then 
of the Romans, bat never under kings. Hippo wits a strong piece, 
tfttkated on tho Mediterranean,, at about 218 miles to‘the wsat-of 
OfHlhsge.— Autobte. It is now'oalled ftena, a port town of Algiers. 


Loseom PrlateO forth* Prapr ielsri.snri Pobtlsbsd by Wt Rows *t», 
It, Avs.Msria-Unc, raiernostcr-roir. 

Printed by R. Clay, Breart-«trc*t-bill, Cheaptids. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE MAP OF THE WORLD. 
fdontinuedJr&m page 549 .) 

The Ecliptic is that circle which cuts the equator 
obliquely, and marks the apparent path of the Sun 
through the heavens. This circle, besides its division 
into 360°* in common with all other circles, is also 
divided into twelve equal parts called signs ; each of 
which contains 50°. The signs are, Aries, Taurus, Gemini, 
Cancer, Leo, Virgo, Libra, Scorpio, Sagittarius, Capri- 
cornus, Aquarius, and Pisces. 

> Tire Tropics are two circles parallel to the equator, 
and distant from it 23° 28';] that in the northern hemi¬ 
sphere is called the Tropic of Cancer ; and that in the 
southern, the Tropic of Capricorn. 

The tropics arc the highest and lowest points of the 
ecliptic. The Tropic of Cancer shews the sun’s greatest 
declination towards the north ; and the Tropic of Capri¬ 
corn shews his greatest declination towards the south. 

The Polar Circles are also parallel to the equator, 
and are situated 23° 28' from the poles ; that on the north 
side of the equator is called the Arctic circle ; and that on 
the south side, the Antarctic circle. 

The tropics and polar circles divide the earth into five 
parts, termed zones ; which are, one torrid, two temperate, 
anti two frigid. 

The Torrid Zone is that part of the earth which lies 
between the tropics; its inhabitants are called Amphiscii, 
because their shadows fall sometimes towards the north, 
and at other times towards the south, according to the 
sun's declination. This zone is 47° in breadth. 

The Temperate Zones lie between the tropics and 
polar circles; each 43" in breadth ; and the prioid 
zones' are situated within the polar circles. 

The inhabitants of the temperate zones arc called 
llclcroscii, because their shadows at noon fall the same 
way throughout the year ; that is, theirs in the north 
temperate zone fall towards the north pole; and theirs 
in flic south temperate zone fall towards the south pole. 
The inhabitants of the frigid zones are called Periscii, 
because their shadows always turn round them, according 
to the apparent motion of the sun. 

Climates are more minute divisions of the globe than 
zones, and lie between parallels determined by the length 
of the longest days. Those between the equator and the 
polar circles, called Hour Climates, are reckoned by tin? 
increase of half an hour in the length of tl*e longest day; 
and those within the polar circles, denominated Monthly 
Climates, are determined by the increase of a month, in 
the continuance of the longest day. Or, in other words, 
the climates arc determined by the length of the longest 
day at their respective limits; the difference of half' an 
hour in the length of the longest day producing a new 
climate. And because they commence at the equator, the 
longest day at the beginning of the first climate is equal 
to 12 hours, and at its end, 12j; the second, which begins 
where the first ends, namely, at 12.J hours, ends at 13 
hours; and so on for the rest, as far as the polar circles, 
at which the longest day is 24 hours, beyond the polar 
circles the climates include a sufficient space to occasion 
the difference of one month in the time of the sun’s ap¬ 
pearing without setting, or in what may be cailcd the 
longest day ac places in the frigid zones. Hence, it u ill 
he observed, that climates vary greatly in their breadth. 


• This mark (°) i« (lie sign of a degree. This (') of a minute. 
This O of a second. . 
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The following table shews the length of the hygert dkt 
at, the end of each hour climate, and the latitudes of i to' 
limits of the climates. 


Climate. 

1 .. 

Longest Day. 

12 hours 30 minutes. 

UUtaita. 

8* 34' 

9. . . 

13 

— 

0 

16* 44' 

3 

13 

— 

30 

ar \x 

30* 40' 

4 

14 

— 

0 

5 

14 

— 

30 

8a* 8i' 

6 

13 

— 

0 

41* 24' 

7 

15 

— 

30 

46* 32' 

8 

16 

— 

0 

49* V 

9 

16 

— 

30 

52* O' 

10 

17 

— 

0 

54* 31' 

11 

17 

— 

30 

66* 38* 

12 

18 

— 

0 

58* 27' 

13 

18 

— 

30 

60*i V 

11 

19 

— 

0 

61* 19* 

15 

19 

— 

30 

62* 26' 

16 

20 

— 

0 

03* 23' 

17 

20 

— 

30 

64* 10' 

18 

21 

— 

0 

64* S& 
65* 22* 

19 

21 

— 

30 

20 

22 

— 

0 

65* 48' 

21 

22 

23 


30 

0 

66* f, 
66* 21, 

23 

23 

-- 

30 

66* 29 

21 

21 

- 

0 

60° 32 


It appears from this table, that if 12 hours be taken 
from the longest day in any latitude, and the remainder 
be doubled, it will give the number of the climate; and 
on the contrary, if 12 hours be added to half the number 
of a climate, the sum will be equal to the length of the 
longest day. Thus, thcaUmgcst day at Bergen, in Norway, 
is 19 hours ; therefore, 19- - 12 '= 7, and 7 X 2 as 14, 
the climate. Again, Caiio is in the. fourth climate; and 
12 + 2 — 1 4,T the length of the longest day in hours. 
The longest day in any given place is found in the second 
column, against its latitude in the third. Tlius the longest 
day at Paris is 16 hours nearly. 

The intersections of the ecliptic and equator are called 
the equinoctial points, and when the sun is in these points, 
the days and nights are equal throughout the world. 

The four cardinal points are north, cast, west, and south. 
The top of the map is always north, the right hand east, 
the left hand west, and the bottom south. 

Though the repi esentation of the earth by a globe was 
both simple and accurate, yet it was found in many respects 
deficient; for w hen very largo, it was incommodious, and 
when small, the places necessary to be represented, were 
either too much crowded, or altogether omitted. To 
lemedy these defects, geographers contrived to represent 
the earth s surface on a plane, which may be exhibited on 
a greater or less scale, according to circumstances. Such 
a lepresentation is denominated a planisphere, or map; 
and maps are either general or particular. A general 
map, or planisphere, comprehends the whole surface of 
the earth ; and consists- of two circles, representing the 
Pastern and Western Hemispheres, in which are delineated 
the principal parts of land ami water, and the circles of 
the globe. A particular map represents only a portion 
of the earth’ ; surface, in which are laid down the different 
seas, islands, countries, <ve., connected with it. On each 
side is a part of the meridian, divided into degrees of 
latitude; and at the top and bottom are parallels, divided 
into degrees of longitude. 

t This sign + signifies plus or more; this X of multiplication; 
this — minus or less ; this — equal to. 
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OF THE .DIVISIONS OK THE WOULD. 

The division of the Earth's surface is natural or political. 

'The natural divisions of the Earth’s surface are land and 
water; about one-third is land, and two-thirds water. 

The Land is divided into continents, islands, peninsulas, 
isthmuses, promontories, and rapes. 

A Continent is an extensive tract of land, containing 
several countries, and not separated hy anv water. There 
are two continents, the Eastern and the Western, or the 

- Old and yen’: the former comprehends Europe, Asia, and 
Africa ; and the latter, North and South America. 

An Isthmus is a narrow, neck of land, which joins a 

- peninsula to other land, ss the Istlunn of Panama, which 
joins North to South America. 

A Peninsula is a tract of land surrounded on all sid'-s 
except one, where it is connected with other land, as the 
Morca in Greece. 

An Island is a tract of land entirely surrounded by 
the sea, as Great Britain. ^ 

A Promontory is a high portion of land projecting into 
the sea, the extremity of which is called a Cape : —when 
the projecting land is not high, tt is denominated a point, 
head or headland, naze or ness. 

A Mountain, or chain of mountains, is an eminence of 
the earth, which is greatly elevated above its gcncial 
surface : when the elevation is .small, it is denominated a 
Hill ; when if casts forth flames, a I'oleano, as Mount 
Etna, in Sicily; Vesuvius, iti Italy ; Iltcla, in Iceland. 

A Hill is a small mount.tin, as observed above, though 
the term is frequently used to signify the larger kind. 
We say the Appcnninr Hills and /*//■’ ennean Hills, as well 
as mountains. 

A Mount is the diminutive of mountain, as hillo< k is of 
hill; though sometimes mount stands for mountain : —thus 
we say Mount Taurus, Mount Caucasus, more usually than 
the Mountain Taurus and Mountain Caucasus. 

A Talley is a plain or level piece of land encompassed 
with hills or mountains : when the level part is of small 
extent, it is called a dale or strath. 

Ohs. That is properly called a valley which lias a river 
or brook running through it, with long and narrow plains, 
vailed meadows, extending each side along its course, as 
the Vale of Evesham, in Worcestershire. --But a lalley, 
whose descent is gentle and easy, without a l iver or brook 
running through it, is usually called a Bottom. ns Lock’s 
Bottom, and Pratt’s Bottom, in Kent, 

A Pass, or fh filc, is a narrow way or passage between 
two mountains or hills, lending from one part of the 
country to another. 

Under the denomination of Fertile I.amis, wo include 
not only cultivated lands, but those which naturally pin- 
duce either trees, plants, or other vegetables. 1\ rtile 
lands may be distinguished into woodland, arable,* pasture, 
and meadow land. Woodland consists of forests, woods, 
groves, thickets, coppices, and parks. 

A Forest is a large tract of land covered with trees. 
Some forests are of vast extent, reaching several days’ 
jburney, as the Ilcrcynian forest in Germany. 

A Wood is a small forest^ as a » rove or thicket is a small, 
wood; and a coppice is a wood reserved for cutting every 
ten or fifteen years. The word coppice is generally used 
for underwood, such especially as affords shelter to animals, 
chiefly game. 

A Park is a spot of ground, generally woody, inclosed 

• Arable land is that which is fit fw ploughing, and to p a-luce 
com. 


with walls or pales, wherein are larger and smaller plains, 
called lawns. 

Pasture Land is that which produces j£c$ss and herbage 
fit for nourishing animals: some is inclosed and some 
open. The pasture land which is not inclosed is called a 
common; because our ancestors, in the division of the lands, 
left those unfit for tlieir tillage as a waste for the cattle of 
one or more parishes to feed on. 

Meadow is uncultivated ground, the grass of which is 
reserved for hay. A meadow is sometimes called a mead, 
hut the latter term is chiefly used in poetry. 

Barren Lands are those which produce nothing, and 
are commonly called deserts. Deserts are of two kinds, 
sandy and stony. A desert is any space of barren land, 
whether small or laige. There are but few in Europe; 
but they are much mure numerous in Asia, Africa, and 
America. Deserts are distinguished into greater and 
lesser, as they are more or less extended. Sometimes, 
deserts of many days’ journey are called little or small 
deserts, in opposition to larger ; thus, the desert between 
Aleppo and Bagdad, extending above twenty days'journey, 
is called the Little Dcsnt, to distinguish it from that be¬ 
tween Aleppo and Bassorah, called the Great. Desert, which 
is forty days’ journey. The name of deserts is also given 
to fertile lands, which arc uninhabited, as the Desert of 
Ukraine, in Poland, which lies along the river Dnieper. 
Most of the deserts in Tarlary, represented so dreadful 
and barren, are of this kind ; it would be more proper to 
call these wildernesses. 

Downs arc undulating tracts of country, vising in gentle 
eminences. The word down is derived from the French 
w-iml dune , or the Celtic word dun, a hill or eminence. 
The term Down is also applied to the roadstead for ships, 
between tin' South Foreland and ltamsgate. Downs on 
land commonly signify a high ojun country, free from 
trees or shrubs, grazed by sheep, with hollows and rising 
places, as the Barham Downs, in Kent, the Banstcad 
Downs, in Survey. 

The Strand is that part of the shore which is covered 
with the sea at high water, and lies bare at the ebb. 

Sand-hanks, are those heaps of sand under water, of 
which some appear when the tide is out, and others never 
appear. They are called banks because they are raised 
above the general surface of the bottom of the sea, like a 
bank, and are denominated shoals, flats, or shallows; 
because in those places the sea*s shallower than it is in 
any other part. 

When these banks have rocks mixed with the sand, 
they are commonly called shelves. A similar assemblage 
of rocks is called a ircf. 

The Water is divided into oceans, seas, straits, gulfs, 
hays, hikes, and rivers. 

An Ocean is a large body of salt water, which separates 
one great portion of the earth’s surface from another. 
There are Jive great oceans on the globe, communicating 
with each other; namely, the Northern, or Arctic ocean, 
the Southern, or Antarctic, the Pacific, and the Indian 
oceans. 

A Sea is a branch of the ocean, flowkig between 
some parts of the continent; as the Mediterranean sea, 
the Baltic sea, &c. Some pieces of water that have no 
communication with the ocean, are also called seas; as, 
the Caspian sea, the Dead sefli, the Sea of Galilee, 8cc. 

A Gulf is a part of the ocean or sea, which stretches a 
great way into the land, by which it is surrounded, except 
at its entrance; as, the Gulf of St. Laurence, the Gulf of 
Venice, &c. 
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A Bay is a great ihlet into the laud; as, the Bay of ( 
Biscay, on the west.coast of France ; the Bay of Bengal, j 
between the westenj^tnd eastern Peninsula of India ; and j 
Tor Bay, on the south-east coast of Devonshire. J 

A Creek is a narrow part of the sea, or of a river which 
runs but a small way into the land. 

A Haven is an entrance of the sea within the land, as 
the mouth of some river or creek, where ships may find a 
safe anchorage ; as, Milford Haven, in Pembrokeshire. j 

A Channel is a part of the sea situated between two ! 
opposite lands. 

A Strait is a narrow passage, by which there is a com- : 
munication between one sea or ocean and another; as the i 
Straits of Gibraltar, die Straits of Constantinople, &c.; 
and where the water is so shallow as to be measured by 
the plummet, it is called a Sound. 

A Lake is a body of water everywhere surrounded by 
laud ; except where a river runs into it, or flows out of 
it; as the lakes of Constance and Geneva; Lakes Superior, 
Huron, and others, in North America. , In Scotland and 
Ireland, fresli-water lakes are generally called Lochs; as 
Loch-Lomond, Lough-Neagh, &c. 

A Hirer is a stream of fresh water that commonly has its 
rise in some mountain or lake, and runs in a long nairow 
ilianml through the land, till it falls into the sea, or into 
some other lake or river which ultimately discharges 
itself into the sea or ocean ; as the Amazon.-, and la Plata, in 
South America; and the Rhine and the Danubein Europe. 
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A Cataract is a fall of water in a largo river; as the 
Falls of Niagara, between Lakes Erie and Ontario— 

A Canal is an artificial river, made for the purpose of 
the more easy and ready mode of conveying heavy goods 
from one place to another. 

Obs. A river on which vessels may sail is called a 
navigable river. The hollow, or cavity in which a river 
runs between its banks is called a channel or bed ; a place 
where tivy rivers meet, a conflux. When a river ftdls over 
a precipice, it is called a cataract or fall; but, if the quan¬ 
tity of water jia small, a cascade. The sources from 
which a river nows are called springs. The right or left 
hank of a river is that which is on the right or left side of 
a person going from its source towards its mouth. The 
upper part of a river is that nearest its source; and the 
lower nearest its mouth. A stream of less note than a river 
is called a rivulet or a brook. A rivulet is a much larger 
stream than a brook. Wc say the rapid stream, .the clear 
rivulet, the gurgling brook. A creek is sometimes called 
a porlfcovc, or armlet. An estuary or frith, is the widen¬ 
ing of a river, or where several rivers meet; as the 
Humber, at Hull, and the Frith of Forth in Scotland. A 
roadstead or road, is that part of the sea wherein ships 
may anchor, as the roadstead or roads off Yarmouth. A 
coast or shore is that part of a country which borders on 
the sea, as the coast of Kent. The words coast and shore 
are used indiflcrently. It is distinguished according to its 
nature, as beach, bank, or cliff'. 


HUMAN ILAIll, MAGNIFIED 200 DIAMETERS, AS SEEN BY MEANS OF THE MICROSCOPE. 



A The coloured hair of a person 25 years of age; a the external tube; b the internal coloured pulp. II Ibe white hair from 
a person 106 years of age; r the external tube, now seen to he.traiisparcut; d the remains oi the internal coloured pith, separate 
from the tube, and almost perished; e a smaller hair rrossing a larger one, to make their transparency more obvious. 
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ON THE HUMAN HAIR; 

Wttn THE CAtFRB OP GHEVNE3S IN OLD PERSONS. 

Nothing th&t God lias made can be deemed unworthy 
of investigation. Every object in nature, however simple 
or minute, presents a germ of boundless knowledge to 
the'ihoughtfbl mind. Hence so common, and appa¬ 
rently insignificant a tiling as a single hair, when care¬ 
fully examined, offers a wide field of observation to the 
persevering inquirer. 

The Naturalist beholds in it the type of all those 
species of hair, which, under different and moat appro¬ 
priate modifications, clothe the animal kingdoms. In the 
insect tribes, he oblerves it under a thousand beautiful 
and ever-varying forms, decorating and defending cater¬ 
pillars, butterflies, and moths. In birds, he observes it to 
assume the form of feathers, which not only embellish 
and clothe the animal, but give to the ivings and tail a 
most important part of their locomotive powers. Again 
in the mammalia, he finds it exhibited in endless lmt 
most necessary varieties. None are without it. not even 
the whales.* And in every case the length, quality, and 
colour, is exactly that which best suits the peculiar wants 
and instinctive habits of the animal. 

Leaving these creatures of a day, he turns to immortal 
man ; and here the same variety, and the same design 
and appropriate conformity of the objects to the end, are 
exhibited. No two beads are alike; and most nations, 
and indeed many families, have their own peculiar cha¬ 
racteristics in this respect. Thus in the European, soft, 
waving, and full, and of a brownish or chestnut colour ; 
the Mongolian and American, stiff, straight, thin, and 
black ; the South Sea islanders, soft, thick, curls, and 
black; the Negro, crisp, frizzled, short, and black. 

The Anatomist sees in the structure of a hair, a beau¬ 
tiful and economical piece of mechanical contrivance. 
Taking the human hair for example, he observes, first, 
that as an appendage to the skin, it partially participates 
in its organization. The skin is composed of three 
layers ; the first, or external of which, is called the 
cuticle, or scarf skin, and is transparent and abundantly 
porous; the second, rcte. niuiosum ,—a thick mucous cel¬ 
lular membrane, containing in its cells the colouring 
matter, which, seen through the cuticle, constitutes the 
colour of the skin; and the third, or lowest of the series, 
the cutis ;—it is from this that the hair spiiugs. Every 
hair originates in a bulb, seated within the skin, which, in 
one newly pulled, may be seen with the naked eye. In its 
passage through the skin, it pierces the layers in an 
oblique direction, and thus assists in binding them 
together. Each hair is composed of two distinct parts, 
an external tube, and an internal pith. The former of 
these resembles the cuticle in its nature and < 1 mnical 
roperties; and like it is of a white colour, whatever may 
e the colour of the hair itself. The central poition, or 
pith, is that which gives to the hair its peculiar colour. 
It is composed of extremely delicate vessels, containing a 
peculiar coloured fluid. In this respect, it exactly re¬ 
sembles tlie mode in which the skin itself is coloured. 
Indeed, it would appear, that the tube of the hair is com¬ 
posed of condensed cuticle ; and the pith, a modification 
of the rcte mucosum. 

Each hair is accompanied by a nerve and bloed vessels, 
from the latter of which the matter for the growth of new 

• Fishes and reptiles are totally destitute of hair : and • nv in ecus 
animals have it only in particular places, as in the joint* of feet 
and the margin of the shell, fire. 


hair is continually deposited. In old persons, when the 
nervous power begins to loose its accustomed energy, the 
colouring matter of the hair ceases'to be secreted, and 
the cellular pith, which contained it, shrivels up, and is 
sometimes totally absorbed. The tube of the hair is 
then seen of a transparent whiteness, and in common 
language a grey-head is the result.f —(Sec the Engraving.) 

To the Chemist, a hair oilers an interesting analysis. 
It has been found by Vauquclin,'that black hair is com¬ 
posed, 1, of a considerable quantity of animal matter; 
% a small portion of a white thick oil; 3, another oil, ol 
a greenish colour, in greater quantity than the other; 

4, iron,—but the form under which it exists is unknown: 

5, a few particles of oxide of manganese; 6, phosphate 
of lime; 7, carbonate of lime, in very small quantity ; 

! 8, silex, or flint, in a large quantity; 9, lastly, aconsidcr- 
1 able portion of sulphur. 

To the inquirer in Natural Theology, who looks abroad 
into the wide and instructive field which natural philosophy 
j presents, to find objects demonstrative of tlie design and 
! wisdom of the Creator, perhaps nothing is better adapted 
for his laudable purpose than the study of the organiza¬ 
tion and structure of this minute portion of the animal 
frame. He admires that infinite power of combination 
: which, from three primitive colours, has tinted the hairs of 
millions of different species of living creatures, each one 
i with a colour distinct and peculiar to itself; the indi¬ 
viduality of thousands of genera is thus preserved, which, 

I without it, would have been a scene of monotonous and 
inextricable confusion. Thus captivated, be looks nunc 
, closely and from a general survey proceeds to a par- 
\ tieular examination;—and here new themes for admiration 
j stimulate his industry. He notices the exquisite aclapt- 
1 ntiou of hair to the wants of the creatures - -the silky hair 
| of the mole, “ the quills upon the fretful porcupine," the 
1 inane of the lion, the wool of the merino and the Cache- 
j mire sheep,—all these lie studies, and asks himself, Whence 
j this interesting variety l He takes a step further- he 
I observes the difference of hfirs on different parts of the 
same body,—as,for instance,thoseon filename, fetlocks, and 
tail of a horse; and he finds in every case that Infinite 
Wisdom anil Infinite Power have been engaged in providing 
tliflcrtnt peculiarities for all those contingencies which 
| would otherwise destroy the happiness of the beings to 
! whom they are now a source of comfort and protection, 
lie is particularly struck with the non-conducting power 
of hair to heat; for it is by this that hair is so admirably 
adapted for the winter clothing of animals. Enveloped in 
hair, tin heat of the body is effectually preserved from 
dissipation—it is shut in with all that certainty which, in 
the winter season, our furred coats and double blankets so 
comfortably demonstrate. 

Again, he is charmed with noticing the flexibility of 
hair:—no way impeding the motions of those animals 
which it clothes—its strength, by which it is cleansed 
without the slightest fracture—its insensibility to pain ; 
for had it been of a very sensitive nature, it must, from 
its exposed situation, have been a Source of continual pain 
to the animal.j;—All this, and far mote than we have space 
to enumerate, is noticed by the theologian, who, with a 


f Sudden terror or grief, bosideximiny diseased actions of the skin, 
wilt produce the same effect. In tile case of terror or grief it is sup¬ 
posed that tlie nerve at the root of the hair suffers a paralysis, which 
stops any further deposition of the colouring matter. 

j Hair is of a vegetative nature, and hence it grows long after dcatli. 
Instances are on record, in which coffins, after having been long buried, 
have been found foil of hair, the growth of it* dead inhabitant. 
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gratdfW hearty-returns thanks to Him who has said, that 
“not a hair of our hea4 fells to gw ground withqut his 
■’’ and acfciowledgea Sat His ooodhbss is 


permission; 

OVER ALL His CRB4£URS8, 
imgnwr.tri ;sr;, . 




AUTUMN. 

Autumn is the thirds season of the year, and is gene' 
rally considered to comprise the month* of August, Sep¬ 
tember, and October. It is during the early part of this 
fruitful season that the various productions of the earth 
AfP gathered in ; and map secures his stores for consump¬ 
tion during the ensuing year. Autumn also witnesses the 
decline of vegetation; and in this season the general 
annual decay of Nature’s most pleasing beauties visibly 
commences. The gay splendour of the summer months 
gives way to the more solemn tints of the autumnal 
season; the emigrating feathered tribes, warned by the 
gradual cooling of the atmosphere, now wing their way to 
warmer and more congenial climes; the rustling foliage 
of the trees, having lost its beautiful freshness, forsakes 
the spreading boughs which it adorned; and the vagrant 
winds whistle through the deserted branches as if con* 
doling with them on their utter destitution. But these 
are the later indications of the autumnal seasons. Krc 
these changes have become general, the joyous voice 
of the reaper is heard among the fast falling corn; and 
the gentle voice of the sickle salutes the ear of the wan¬ 
derer in the fertile vales. 

The scene afforded by an extensive open country, 
covered with fields of yellow waving corn, lichly glow¬ 
ing in the bright sunbeams, and thickly besprent with 
cheerful hitsbaudtneu busily occupied in the various parts 
of their labour, is a prospect pre-eminently delightful, 
botli to the eye and to the heart; and should inspire, 
in the human breast, the deepest sentiments of grati¬ 
tude to our bountiful Ckkatok, and benevolence to our 
fellow-creatures. 

“ 1 lark! where the sweeping scythe now rips along; 

Hath sturdy niuwer, emulous uud strung, 

Whose writhing form imdftiau heat defies, 

15 til da o’er his work, and ev’ry sinew tries, 

Prostrates the waving (leasurc at his feet.” 

Autumn is the happy season in which the beneficent 
Creator bestows upon us all the fruits of the earth in 
great abundance. The term fruit must not here be merely 
applied, as in common it generally is, to a few peculiar 
products, but, as in the more comprehensive language of 
the naturalist, it must include every production of vege¬ 
tation, by which the rudiments of a future progeny are 
developed, and separated from the parent plant. 

The silent progress of maturation * is in autumn com¬ 
pleted, and human industry joyfully collects into its 
garners the rich treasures of the soil. 

About the middle of autumn, the herring-fishery at¬ 
tracts the care and attention, and employs the exertions, 
of a numerous class of industrious meu. Herrings are an 
object of great importance to ns, inasmuch as, during the 
whole year, either fresh for the whole season of taking 
them, or afterwards salted and dried, they furnish a very 
acceptable food to tfeft poor, and, in the former case, a 
delicacy to the rich. Herrings abound in immense shoals 
in the frozen sea, near the. arctic pole; from whence, in 
September, they annually visit the English and Scotch 
shores in vast numbers. The cause of this periodical 

* Tlie act of ripening i the state of growing ripe. 



has never £een positively ascertain*^ | si 
opinions concerning it have, at different times! bee&.fti- 
mulgated; hut, Whatever may be the cause* it U a certain 
feet, that they do regularly thus remove front their . 
northern station. The prodigious increaqg of this species 
of fish is truly astonishing: a single herring lays at least 
ten thousand eggs, when near the British coasts. Migra¬ 
tion is, indeed, a general feature of the autumnal season, 
both among the feathered and the finny tribes. 

All the various bhfdifof passage, which, in the spring, 
seek the genial. British clime, depart in search of warmer 
atmospheres, when the coolness of autumn announces the 
approach of printer. Some of these visit very remote 
regions, and pfnorm aSrial voyages, over countries and 
oceans of surprising length. 'The ftork, the crane, the 
quail, the fieldfare, the woodcock, the nightingale, the 
swallow, the marten, and the cuckoo, arc the principal 
migrating birds, although there are various others of 
inferior note. 

This system of emigration is exceedingly wonderful, 
and affords a very remarkable instance of that powerftil 
instinct which the Creator has implanted throughout the 
animal world. Two things especially are surprising: the 
one , that such untaught and unthinking creatures, as we 
suppose birds to be, should so well know the proper 
seasons for their coming and going; and that, with such 
admirable regularity, some should arrive when others 
depart. Doubtless, the difference of heat ;md cold, and 
the want of footl, might u am them to change thefr 
abode: but why, when the air is mild, and food plfenty, do 
they nevertheless so punctually depart? how do they 
know in what climates they shall find sufficient heat and 
food ? why, indeed, should they remove at all t why 
should they not ^tay. and endure the chance of the sea¬ 
sons, another animals do? or, how is it that, throughout 
all the world, no place can be found to afford them sus¬ 
tenance and habitation during the year ! 

The other extraordinary circumstance is, that they 
should so perfectly know whither to go, and which way 
to steer their course. By what instinct does a little 
defenceless bird venture over such vast tracts of sea and 
land ? and how do these adventurous voyagers contrive, 
through the darkness of night, and without knowledge of 
the countries, still to pursue a direct course to their 
destination ' why, also, is it, that they unanimously de¬ 
part at the same time, as if they liad consulted together, 
and fixed the period for their journey ? 

•• Win) I ml', tlie stork, ('olitmbiiK-likc, explfc re 
Heavens not Ins own, and worlds unknown before ? 

Who culls the council, states the certain day? 

\\ ho forms the phalanx, ami who points the way ? 

Where do the crams, or winding swallows, go, 

Fearful of gatherin'? winds and falling snow I" Pope. 

It is equally inexplicable to us, how they can know 
that another land is, at certain seasons, more proper for 
them than this; and that they shall find better ncconi- 
modation in a distant country than in that which they 
then inhabit. These very interesting, but embarrassing, 
inquiries have never yet been satisfactorily elucidated; 
nor is it probable that they will Itf, as it seems impos- 0 
sible that we shall ever obtain a sufficient knowledge of 
the nature and instinct of the feathered travellers, to be 
enabled to trace tlie origin and movement of their, migra- 
tory impulse. We can, therefore, only admire, in con¬ 
templating the wonderful motions of birds, the wise and 
beneficent ordinances of that Supreme Being, who has 
thus wonderfully provided food and habitation congenial 



<»' their habits, and taught them eo unerringly'when, 
vthere, end how, to find those necessary provisions. . 

Autumn is also the season for the animating and 
healthful sports of the field. In this season partridges 
• abound, and r»6st especially in England. These inte- 
resting brads pair early in the spring; about the month of 
May the female makes her nest, of grass or dry leaves, 
uppathe ground, in.which she lays, from fourteen to 
eighteen or twenty eggs. The ypufig birds learn to run 
immediately they are hatched, and become b«(fly, some¬ 
times even with a part of the shelt sticking^ibb them, in 
picking up ants, grain, slugs, &c. (To be continued.) 

wn—' i i r nrtir ■ , .. 

THE MIRROR OF THE MONTH. 

Tuts month is so named from having been, formerly, 
the seventh month of the year, when, according to the 
ancient calendar, March was the first, or beginning of the 
year. It derives its name from the Latin word Septem, 
seven. On the same principle were named October, from 
Octo, eight ; November from Novem, nine; and December, 
from Decent, ten. In our calendar, it is the ninth month. 

The Saxons celled September, Gerst Mount, because, 
in this month, they generally gathered in gerst or barley. 
The drink which they made from gerst was called beerc, 
Mid on this account they often termed gerst, beer-legh, 
as being the grain from which beere was made, licer-legh 
mm soon corrupted into ber-legh, and subsequently to 
frWey, which is now the only English name , used for 
gerst. In the same manner, the effervescence, or froth of 
naer, was first called beer-heym, then corrupted into 
berfiam, and, lastly, into barm. 


HISTORICAL MEMORANDA OF SEPTEMBER. 

The first of September is dedicated, by the Roman 
Catholics, to the celebrated St. Giles, or vEgitlius, ti native 
of Athens, and afterwards Abbot of Nismes, in France, 
a. o. 715. Here he lived two years with Cmsaris, 
Bishop of Arles, and afterwards retired into solitude. 

On the 2d of this month, the dreadful fire of Ki6C, :|t 
commenced at a baker’s house, in Pudding-lane, near 
Fish -street*hill; and being impelled with strong winds, 
raged with irresistible fury for nearly four days and nights; 
nor was it entirely subdued till the fifth morning after it 
began .—(See the particulars in another part of ovr pub¬ 
lication.) ** 

Preston Guild, one of the most splendid provincial 
festivals in England, which is held once in twenty years, 
was celebrated on the 2d of September, 1822. 

On the 3d of September, 1737, died Georoe I.ili.o, 
author of “ George Barnwell," a tragedy, often per¬ 
formed in the Christinas holidays, and also of " Arden of 
Fevershara," and “ Fatal Curiosity.” 

In 1580, on the 6th, was the insurrection of the 
London apprentices, many of whom were taken and 
committed to Newgate; they were mostly of the trade 
of plasterers. Such disturbances have happened on 
many occasions, andStaometimes attended with serious 
mischiefs; as on Evil May-day, 1516, and, more re¬ 
cently, the riots of 1780. 

On the 7th, a.d. 375, St. Eunerchus was made Bishop 
of Orleans, in France. His elevation to that see was 
ascribed to a dove alighting on his head, in consequence 
of the prayers of the electors. (To be continual.) 

* Old style, The new style commenced in 17Si. 
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EXPLANAUONvO* THE MAP OP OPORTO? IN'* 

V - m LXVUI. 

As an explanation oLth$ Map of Ope** was promised to our 
readers, {ana although the Map in a great-measure explain itself,} 
yet, is compliance with our promise, we feel it right to 4thefol- 
towing brief description. 

The Map rep rese nts the Man of the City of Oporto and ISmrirons, 
with Villa Nerit mi' the south, aiid the City on.the north aides of the 
River Douro, jri with the roipl to Coimbra and Lisbon, running 
south of Villa The streets, public buildings, and convents, are 

clearly laid down. "Quinta doe Congregados,” the scene*of action 
during an attempt tf.jthe Miguelites to retake the city, is peculiarly 
conspicuous. The trees and streaked portions of the Map repress*! 
the beautiful Orange Groves and Olive Gardens which adil so much 
to the scenery round Oporto, enlivened here and there by a Merchant't 
Quinta. 

It will be in the recollection of our readers, that previous to Oporto 
being occupied, and also after its occupation by the forces of Donne 
Maria, various skirmishes took place in the neighbourhood to the 
north of the city.. The baBtion-like figures marked in the Map, repre¬ 
sent the outposts and trenches of the contending armies, and the 
dates, the time when a battle or skirmish took place. When, how¬ 
ever, the Miguelite forces were sufficiently strengthened, they took up 
their main position at Villa Nova, at the place marked “ Strra do 
Pillar," which the forces of Don Pedro were oblige# to evacuate, and 
retreat across the bridge of boats to the city i—and here was some 
sharp fighting, market) by the dates in She Map. Miguel now extended 
his line of attack and fortification to a considerable extent along the 
south side of the river s while Don Pedro, on the other hand, neglected 
no kind of defence on the northern side, so that the cannon planted by 
Don Pedro on the Parade near the River, and which he is represented 
to have often gallantly pointed with his own hand, played across the 
river upon the batteries of Miguel; and thus the form of attack con¬ 
tinued, varied only by occasional sorties from the besieged, or a fresh 
attack by the besiegers upon a supposed weak point of the city, wlw in 
many cases rrossed the river with a gallantry worthy of a better cause. 

Without therefore entering into minute details, which have been 
sufficiently given in the newspapers, it may suffice to state, that the 
forces of Donna Maria were enabled, by the assistance of many English 
volunteers, successfully to hold out against the Miguelites, until the 
late defeat of the Migurhteficct, and subsequent surrender of Lisbon to 
the constitutionalists. Meantime, an arrangement would seem to have 
hern made by the Miguelites to strike a decisive blow. Genoral 
lio’irmont, one of the few remaining marshals of Napoleon’s army, 
arrived just in time to hear of the deleat of the Miguelite tleet; and, 
no way disheartened, prepared fora further attack upon the city: but 
being since informed of the surrender of “ Furl Ahr.uda," a very strong 
fortress opposite Lisbon (see Mu), No. 09), and ultimately the eitj, 
to Count Villa Flor, and the forWs of Donna Maria, he has since 
thought it expedient to raise the siege of Oporto, and abandon the 
trenches; and is supposed at this moment to be endeavouring, by 
forced marches, to concentrate his army with that of the Marquis of 
Chaves, in order, by a grand stroke, to take Lisbon by surprise. - 

The forces of Donna Maria are reported to be ntvarc of this, and 
are making every effort to defend the city, assisted, it is said, by 
the brave English marines, with the gallant Captain Napier at theii 
head. A desperate conflict will probably be the result, which may 
speedily lead to a settlement of this unfortunate question, and the 
cessation of civil war, rendered more horrid by two brothers being the 
contending parties. Towards Lisbon, therefore, attention is foTtbe pre¬ 
sent directed, near which, and probably near the road marked irom 
Torres Vedras, in the Map. the conflict may take place. 

Maps and Views of Lisbon and Oporto in Nos. 68 and 69. 


Purchasers may now be supplied with any back number of 
this work, or in parts or volumes, bu applying to any 
bookseller, as ayents will be appointed in every consider¬ 
able town. 

Respectable agents are required for all large towns; — 
address, post-paid, to the Proprietors of the Guide to 
Knowledob, with London reference, core of the Pub¬ 
lisher, W. Edwards, Ave Maria Lane. 



I.oxooh; Printed for the Proprietors, and Published by W. Euwsiids, 
It, Ave-llarislsne, Peternoeier.row. 

Printed by R. Curt, Bresd-itrett-hlll, Cbcapridc. 
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PlNNOdk'S GUIDE TO KNOWLEDGE. 
THE ZODIAC. 


The Zodiac * ic an imaginary zone or belt in the hea¬ 
vens, in which all the planets revolve in their orbits. Ita, 
breadth is reckoned different by different astronomers. It 
is generally made to extend from 8 to, 10 degrees on each 
side of the ecliptic, the circle which the Earth describes 
annually as seen from the sun, and which the Sun appears 
to describe as seen from the earth. 

The Zodiac is divided into fZ equal parts, called eigne, 
and each sign contains 80 degrees, corresponding to the IS 
months of the year. 

The signs or the zodiac are the following:— 


1. Aries..T the JR am. 

S. Taurus ..8 the Bull. 

8. Gemini.. the Twine. 

4. Cancer .. ss the Crab. 

5. Leo .. ..SI the Lion. 

6. Virgo .ti£ the Virgin. 


7. Libra ...... =& the Balance. 

8. Scorpio .... Tq. the Scorpion. 

9. Sagittarius... t the Archer. 

10. Capricornus.. yf the Goat 

11. Aquarius.... x: the Water-bearer. 

12. Pisces. X the Fishes. 

Besides these constellations in the Zodiac, the stars in 
every other part of the heavens are reduced into constella¬ 
tions of some figure to which it is supposed each set of 
stars hoars some resemblance, in the northern regions 
arc do constellations, and in the southern 47; making in 
the whole, 94 constellations. 

Besides the stars mentioned in the several constellations, 
there are a great number not included in any constellation, 
and therefore are called unformed stars. 

The total number of stars in the Zodiac is 1,010, in the 
whole of the constellations, 8,4 78. 

The characters of the signs seem to be imperfect hiero¬ 
glyphics! outlines of the creatures whose name they bear. 
Thus— 

r is a sketch of the horns of the ram; 

tJ is the fore part of a bull's bead ; 

n is a union of the heads of two kids ; 

© denotes the two fore-claws of a crab; 

SI represents the head and tail of a lion, with his hack 
rising into a kind of arch, as it is said to do when he 
is preparing to spring upon his prey; 

lip is the body of a virgin, with an ear of corn in her 
left band ; 

a this is nothing more than the beam of a balance ; 

• The term Zodiac is derived from the Greek word Zodian, an 
animal, because most of the constellations in it arc the figures of 
animals. 

t The ancients divided the Zodiac into the above 12 constellations 
in the following manner. They took a vessel with a small holt in the 
bottom, and having filled it with water, suffered the same to distil drop 
by drop, into another vessel set beneath to receive it; beginning at 
the moment when some star rose, and ■ continuing until it rose the 
following night. The water fallen down into the receiver they divided 
into 12 equal parts; and having two other small vessels in readiiic. 
each of them fit to contain one part, they again pourtd all the wat 
into the upper vessel, and observing the rising of some star in lit 
zodiac, they, at the same time, auficrcd the water to drop into one r. 
the small vessels; and as soon as it was full they shifted it, and set 
an empty one in its place pwhen each vessel was full, they took notice 
what star of the zodiac rose, and though this could not be done in one . 
night, yet in many they observed the rising of 12 stars or points, by j 
which they divided <110 zodiac into 12 parts.—V ckguson. 


m is a alight iketcb cf the paws. long tail, and a ting of 

a scorpion. 

t represents the arms of an archer or hunter ; 
yf denotes the horns, back, and tail of a goat j 
ss expresses a current of water; 

X is the picture of two fishes tied back to back> 

These several divisions of the Zodiac are called signs, 
because they serve as marks to distinguish tbe sun's puce 
in the ecliptic; and their number was limited to twelve, 
because, during the sun's passage through the ecliptic, 
there are twelve lunations, which, it is probable, were the 
earliest methods in use for measuring time, except the 
alternate succession of day and night. But as twelve 
lunations are a few days shorter than the solar year, and 
as mankind were inclinable, from habit, to have the year, 
after its length was more accurately ascertained, still 
divided as before into twelve months, they were obliged 
to observe the sun’s annual path through the heavens, and 
divide it as nearly as possible into twelve equal parts, by 
noticing the most remarkable stars which were either m 
or near these parts. Hence came the twelve signs, tb* 
several names of which are explained above. 

Of these signs, the first six are called northern, from 
their lying on the north side of the equator ; the last 
six arc called southern, from their being situated on the 
south side of the equator. The signs Capricornus to 
Gemini are called ascendiny, the sun approaching, or 
rising to the north pole, while it passes through them ) 
and the signs from Cancer to Sagittarius are called descend¬ 
ing, the sun, as it moves through them, receding or 
descending from the north pole. 

As the Ecliptic and Zodiac arc by many considered one 
and the same thing, it is proper to distinguish the one 
from the other. The Ecliptic is that circle in the heavens 
through which the earth makes its revolution round the 
sun, oeing the earth’s orbit or path; hence this (imagi¬ 
nary) lino properly belongs to the heavens. 

The Geographical Ecliptic is an imaginary great circle 
drawn on the terrestrial globe, answering to, and falling 
upon, the celestial ecliptic, in the middle of the Zodiac ; 
and whether we call u the terrestrial or celestial ecliptic, 
or the path of.the earth or sun, it at all times signifies the 
path or way of the earth round the sun, in the space of 
twelve month.'., or a year. The ecliptic on the terrestrial 
globe, or map, is that graduated circle which crosses the 
equator obliquely, forming with it an angle of 28" 28'. 
The points where this circle crosses the equator are called 
the equinoctial points—the one is at the beginning of 
Aries, the other at the beginning of Libra : and when the 
sun is at either of these points, the days and nights are 
equal throughout the world. 

The commencement of Cancer and Capricorn are called 
the solstitial points ; J they are so called, because, at those 
times, tin- sun does not appear to alter his distance from 
the equator for several days. The time whin the sun 
enters the northern solstitial point is called the summer 
solstice, because it is then the middle of our summer; and 
the time when he enleis the southern is called the winter 
solstice, because it is then the middle of our winter. But 
in the southern hemisphere the solstices will be inverted, 

t The word suhtice is <irrivi.it from ilio Latin winds sol. tin-sun, and 
ste, to stand, or conimtic in tin- same plate. 
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because it is our winter when it is their summer, and our 
summer when it is their winter. , 

The direct distance of the sun from the equinoctial, 
in his course through the ecliptic, is called his declination ;: 
which is said to be either north or south declination, ac¬ 
cording as he is on the north or south side of the equi¬ 
noctial. The same term is also applied to any of the 
stars, or planets, and with the same meaning. , 

The signs of the Zodiac are counted froth west to east, < 
beginning with Aries, which is in the vernal equinoctial 
point; so that Cancer will be in the summer solstitial 
point, Libra in the point of the autumnal equinox, and 
Capricorn in that of the winter solstice. 

The names and characters of the twelve signs are 
supposed to have been first introduced by the ancient 
Egyptians, who were remarkable for their skill in astro¬ 
nomy, and for the use of hieroglyphical, or symbolical. 
characters. The months of March, April, and May, being 
the spring quarter of the year, when lambs, calves, and 
kids (which are usually twins) are brought forth ; their 
corresponding signs were therefore called Aries, Taurus, 
and Gemini, that is, the Ram, the Bull, and the Twins. 
Cancer, the Crab, as moving sideways, or obliquely, 
represents the oblique motion of the sun in June, when he 
recedes from the summer solstice. Virgo, the gleaning 
Virgin, with an ear of corn in her hand, is a proper 
emblem of August, the usual time of harvest. Libra, 
the Balance, is displayed in September, to signify, that in 
that month the sun enters the autumnal equinox, and 
dispenses an equal portion of day and night to every 
part of the globe. Scorpio, the Scorpion, was adopted 
as the emblem of October, on account of the venomous 
diseases which then afflict the earth. Sagittarius, the 
Archer, distinguishes November as the proper season for 
hunting. Capiucornus, the Goat, for its activity in 
climbing the steepest mountains, became the hieroglyphic 
of December; when the sun, after having passed the 
winter solstice, ascends again towards the equinoctial. 
Aquarius, the Water-bearer, with his heavy urn, repre¬ 
sented January, on account of the rains, which were then 
most frequent; and, lastly, Pisces, the Fishes, were very 
pertinent emblems of the fisliing-season, which began in 
the Nile during the month of February, when the river, 
after overflowing the country, had returned to its natural j 
channel. ! 

To gratify the curiosity of our readers, as far as our 
plan will permit, it may not be amiss to observe, that, 
according to the opinion of many astronomers, the ob- j 
liquity of the ecliptic «to the equator has been always 
gradually decreasing, and their respective planes con¬ 
tinually approaching to a coincidence. This opinion is 
not only supported by a comparison of ancient and modem 
observations, but by the consideration of the figure of the 
earth; for as the earth, as before observed, is flattened 
towards the poles, like an orange, the sun, being always 
in the plane of the ecliptic, may easily he conceived to 
exert its attractive power upon the protuberant parts of 
the equator, so as to be continually drawing the plane of 
it to a coincidence with that of the ecliptic, and thus 
diminishing the angle between them. 

We have already observed, that the plane of the 
ecliptic makes an angle of 23° 28' with that of the equator, 
or equinoctial; as their axes, therefore, intersect each 
other in their respective centres, they must form the 
same angles ; so that the poles of the ecliptic will be 
23° 28' from the poles of the earth. 


TO KNOWLEDGE. 

The sun is eight days longer in the northern half of 
the ecliptic than in the southern; and, consequently, the 
summer half year is eight days longer than the winter 
half. To conceive the reason of this, it will be sufficient 
to remark, that the orbit of the earth is elliptical; that 
the sun is placed in one of the foci • of the ellipsis; 
and the earth is nearest to that focus, and conse¬ 
quently to the sun, at the latter end of December, (or 
in the eighth degree of Capricorn,) and farthest from it 
at the latter end of June (or in the eighth degree of Can¬ 
cer), as is evident from the diameter of the sun appearing 
to be largest at the former of those times, and smallest at 
the latter. It having, therefore, been discovered that the 
velocity of any planet which moves ronnd the sun, will 
always increase as its distance from the sun decreases, and 
vice verst, it will follow that the motion of the earth in ita 
annual orbit will be swifter in the winter than in summer, 
and, consequently, that the sun will appear longer in the 
northern half of the ecliptic than in the southern. 

As none of the orbits or ecliptics of the planets make 
an angle of above eight degrees with that of the earth, it 
has given rise to that imaginary belt or zone round the 
celestial globe which is formed by describing on each side 
of the Ecliptic a parallel circle at the distance of eight 
degrees broad, called the Zodiac, as described above. 

OF THE EQUINOXES AND SOLSTICES. 

f?-* EQUINOXES. 

T iiere are two equinoxes, the Vernal and the Autumnal. 
The Vehnat. Equinox is when the Sun enters Aries, 
which commonly happens about the 21st of March. The 
sun then rises due east at six in the morning, and sets 
due west at six in the evening, all over the world, the 
Frigid Zones excepted ; consequently, the day and night 
are of an equal length ; namely, 12 hours each. 

The Autumnal Equinox is when the Sun enters Libra, 
generally on the 23d of September. The time of the 
sun’s rising and setting, and the length of the day and 
night, are then the same as at the Vernal Equinox. 

2.—OF THE SOLSTICES. 

The Summer Solstice is when the sun enters Cancer, 
generally on the 22d of June. The inhabitants of the 
Northern Hemisphere have then their longest days and 
shortest nights; but those of the Southern Hemisphere 
the contrary. 

The Winter Solstice Is when the sun enters Capri¬ 
corn, generally on the 22d of December. The inhabitants 
of the Southern Hemisphere have then their longest days 
and shortest nights; but those of the Northern Hemi¬ 
sphere the contrary. 

Obs. The term Solstice is derived from the Latin 
word solstitium, it being that time when the sun is at the 
greatest distance from the equator, and is thus called, 
because the sun then appears to stand still, and not 
to change his distance from the equator for some time,— 
an appearance owing to the obliquity of our sphere, and to 
which those living under the equator are strangers. 


PHASES OF THE MOON IN SEPTEMBER, 1833. 
Last Quarter .... 7th day, at 5 in the morning. 

New Moon.13th .... 10 in the afternoon. 

First Quarter .... 20th .... 7 . 

Full Moon.28th ....11 . 


Foci, the plural; foots, singular; point of concentration, 
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PINNOC&'S oblDE TO KNOWLEDGE. 

THE HYDROPHILUS* OR WATER FIEND 



THE LARVA OF THE GREAT HYDROPHILUS : NATURAL SIZE, AND MAGNIFIED, 


A stagnant pool, or nettle-margined ditch, arc objects 
usually regarded with dislike. We arc educated to avoid 
them, and fashion prescribes the uninstructive monotony 
of straight roads and paved streets, as more becoming 
haunts for the insatiable intelligence of man. But why 
should we suffer limitations where nature prescribes none ? 
Let us forget all such prejudices, and see whether a 
“ pond" is not capable of adding greatly to our informa¬ 
tion and amusement. 

It swarms with life! Upon its surface hundreds of 
different species of insects are swimming. Water spiders, 
water-measurers, water-bugs, and water-beetles, with 
numerous species of two and four-winged flies, arc en¬ 
gaged in an extraordinary dance; and the most com¬ 
plicated figures are continually evolved, with all the ease 
and celerity of long practice. Their lives, brief, but 
joyous, tell us that God, in his institution of the laws of 
existence, has inseparably linked obedience and happiness 
together. 

At the bottom of the pond, a great variety of beetle- 
grubs, gnat - maggots, blood-worms, caddis-worms, &c. 
are burrowing in the soil, excavating galleries, building 
houses, laying snares for their prey, together with all those 
“ceaseless actions" by which life is perpetuated. 

Midway in the water, the diving spider, suspended 
from a gem of air, pursues his sub-marine voyage ; 
several brilliantly coloured mites, with the larvae of nume¬ 
rous water-beetles, are swimming rapidly about; each 
one impelled, by unnerring instinct, to the most exact 
discharge of its destiny. 

Here, then, is, indeed, a microcosm, — a little world of 
life,—thousands of creatures busily engaged in the most 
interesting operations, and all within the space of a few 
feet. No irregularities disturb the peaceful tenour of 
their ways; no sound betokens the intensity of their pur¬ 
suits; but all is so quiet, that “ not a sound lives betwixt 
them and silence." The very calm invites us to medi- 

• HrDRorHU.us. A name taken from two Greek words signifying 
water and lover, and given by LiNNAtcs to a genus of aquatic beetles 
OP tooUr-loveri. 


tation. Let us then catch one of those singular creatures, 
which is in such rapid pursuit of an insect double its 
own size ; it is the larva of the groat flydrophilus, and is 
called the water fiend. 

This insect, of which the cut is a representation, is of n 
fierce disposition, with a strong carnivorous appetite ; it 
is armed for this purpose with very deadly weapons, which 
it uses with the most destructive ferocity. 

Messrs. Kirby and Spence, speaking of the family u> 
which it belongs, have the following interesting account 
of its nest, which may be found in almost any pond 
during the month of Slay. “ In form,” say they, “ it 
somewhat resembles a turnip when reversed ; since it 
consists of a pouch of the shape of an oblate spheroid, 
the great diameter of which is three tpiarters of an 
inch; and the small, half an inch, from which rises a 
curved horn, about an inch long, and terminating in a 
point. “ The animal,” (then in the beetle state,) “ is fur¬ 
nished with u pair of anal spinners, which move from 
right to left, and up and down, with much quickness and 
agility; from these spinners a white and glutinous fluid 
appears to issue, that forms the nest, or egg pouch, 
which it takes the animal three hours to construct. The 
exterior tissue is produced by a kind of liquid and glu¬ 
tinous paste, which, by desiccation, becomes a flexible 
covering impermeable to water; the second, which en¬ 
velops the eggs, is a kind of light down, of great white¬ 
ness, that keeps them from injuring each other. The 
tissue of the horn is of a silky nature, porous and shining, 
and greatly resembling the cocoons of butterflies. At 
its base is the opening prepared for the egress of the 
larvae when hatched, which is closed by some threads, 
that, by means of the air confined in the cocoon, or pouch, 
hinder the water from getting in. This nest does not 
float at liberty in the water till after the eggs are hatched, 
the parent animal always attaching it to some plant. IJy 
means of this unusual process for a beetle, which this 
insect is instructed by Providence thus to perfect, the 
precious contents of its little ark are secured from tlio 
action of the element, which is to be the theatre of their 
first state of existence, from the voracity of tlieir enemies, 
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until the included eggs are hatched, and emerge from their 
curious cradle.” 

The newly-hatched larva grows rapidly, and in accord¬ 
ance with a law which has been observed to prevail among 
carnivorous animals, the head, with the jaws and its appen¬ 
dages, are developed more rapidly than the other members. 
All its parts arc so transparent, that the circulation of 
the vital fluids can, with the microscope, be easily per¬ 
ceived, as well as the motions of the principal viscera. 
In the full grown larva, its body is of an oblong spindle 
shape, and carrit 3 from its sides seven pairs* of oars (e^ 
with which it pruldles its way through the water with 
great speed. This of itself is well worthy of close ob¬ 
servation, and shoiild be viewed in connexion with instru¬ 
ments for similar purposes in other insects. The subject 
is varied and interesting—“ some move by the same mo¬ 
tion of the legs as they use in walking, or by stroke as, in 
swimming; others, for this purpose, employ as oars cer¬ 
tain plates, which terminate their tails, or, as in the present 
case, fringe the sides of the body; others, again, swim 
like fish, witli an equable motion; some move by the force 
of the water which they spirt, from their arms; and others 
again swim about in cases." Hut to return to our descrip¬ 
tion : the larva has six legs, well armed with claws, a 
large head, strong jointed anlcnmc, and very powerful 
jaws. The animal is generally of a yellowish brown 
colour; and in length about an inch and a half. 

Dr. Goring, who minutely examined this creature, and 
to whom we arc chiefly indebted for onr figure, states that 
in the capture of its p p ey, considerable instinct is exhibited, 
lie says that if its victim shoulil have any one part more 
vulnerable than another, that part is always first attacked. 
The usual mode of procedure is as follows. The l lytiro- 
philus, swimming horizontally, turns up his head at 
right angles with his body, and surveys the space above 
him; when he perceives his prey, he rises gradually 
beneath it, and seizes it with the feelers («), and grasping 
it firmly, pierces it to death with his jaws (V); he then 
brings it to the point of tl»o sucker (c), and speedily ex¬ 
hausts it of its juices, lint should the insect attacked he 
covered with a shell or hard skin, so as to make the 
abstraction of nutriment difficult, the Hydrophilus then 
crushes it between the inner scizzor-like jaws (d), and 
sucks it at leisure. 

After it has laid in this state a considerable time, it 
bores a hole in the earth at the bottom of the pond, anil 
buries itself, and here it changes into the chrysalis or 
pupa state. In this process, the skin upon its back splits, 
the head legs, &c. fall off, and the pupa emerges. After 
a while it undergoes its final metamorphosis, and comes 
forth in the form of a perfect beetle. 

These 'beetles are amphibious, and live occasionally 
both in water and on lai ’ The author of “ Elements ol 
Natural History,’ says they may be seen in ponds during 
the summer, frequently rising to the surface for fresh air, 
they swim well, and when laid on their backs restore 
themselves by whirling round. They rest in the shade, 
keep in the water tluring the day, come abroad in* the 
evening, and are sometimes found sitting on the plants by 
the edge ; they fly by night, and after having been long 
out of the water, they cannot dive hut with difficulty. 

In conclusion, let It not he supposed by any one that 
the destructive appetite of this animal in any way disturbs 
the happiness of its companions. They know nothing 
of death, and when their appointed hour emoes, they pass 
quietly and in a moment, into its oblivions embrace. Even 
allowing then to possess fear, still they may he happy, for 


it is gudt only that makes fear painful, and of that thajy 
are destitute. Indeed,Tear of their’ enemies may consti¬ 
tute part of their pleasures, for as Pajey has observed, the 
chief employment of the hare is to conceal herself from 
her enemies, ha that she finds enjoymbnt, and although no 
creature is so hunted,-none is more happy. 

AUTUMN. 

{Continued from page 560.) 

Towards the close of autumn, in October, the plough¬ 
ing and sowing of the ground for a future harvest takes 
place. The winter corn, and indeed most of the provi¬ 
sion lor ourselves, and for many animals, is then deposited 
in the earth. The process of the vegetation of corn is 
one of the most wonderful, as well as the most interesting, 
operations in nature; hence an account of it, from the 
pen of an author well versed in the subject, cannot but be 
acceptable to our readers:— 

“ Nature, at first, works in secret; but her operations 
may be discovered by taking some of the graius out of 
the ground when they are beginning to shoot. Two days 
after the grain is put into the earth, it is swollen by the 
juices, and begins to shoot. The shoot is always at 
one end of the grain, and that part of it which is 
next the outside of the grain is the little root of the 
future plant. The corn, when sowed, generally begins, 
within twenty-four hours, to pierce through the coat, 
and unfold itself. The root and stalk become visible. 
'Die root is first wrapped up in a bag, which it bursts 
open. Some days after, the other roots shoot out of 
1 their sides. The fifth or sixth day, a green stalk 
springs up above the ground. It remains some time in 
that state, till the fine season comes, when the ear of the 
corn breaks out of the coats, in which it had been in¬ 
closed and protested from cold and uncertain weather. . 

“ The wisdom which appears in the construction and 
j the vegetation of corn is very striking. The leaves, for 
example, which surround it before it has attained its full 
growth, even these have their use; and it seems as if 
the wisdom of the Creator had placed them round the 
blade for the same reason that an architect raises a scaf¬ 
fold about a building, which, when the building is finished, 
he takes away. For, as soon as the blade has attained its 
full length and consistency, the leaves which protected it 
dry upland fall off. Whole months pass away, before 
the ear of corn ventures to appear and expose itself to 
the air; but, as soon as every tiling is prepared for the 
j formation of the blossoms anti fruit, they all appear in a 
j few days. With what skill also are the stalks anti the 

ur of corn constructed! If the former were higher, the 
native juice could not so well penetrate into them; if, on 
the contrary, the corn had been placed lower, the mois¬ 
ture would have made it spring up before it was ripe, and 
birds and other animals would get at and destroy it. If 
the stem were weaker anti smaller, the wind would break 
it; and if it were stronger and thicker, little animats might 
lodge in it, and birds would perch upon it, and pick out 
the grain.” 

Painters emblematically represent autumn as a woman 
richly dressed, with a garland of vines on her head ; 
holding a cornucopia* full of fruits in her right hand, and 
a bunch of grapes in her left. This season is thus repre- 

* Cornucopia, among the ancients, a horn, out of which a plenty 
of all things was supposed to grow. It is generally the characteristic 
of the goddess of plenty, and described in the form of a large horn, 
•domed with flowers, and filled with fruits. 
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Seated, from it* being that pelt of thm yea^roen the. 
earth is disposed to br-slow the fruit* alimdy ripened by 
the heat of the sumhter. Her rich dress, the garland, the 
cornucopia, the vifes and other fruits, signify the plen¬ 
teous produce of this season for the use of mankind. 

MIRROR OF THE MONTH. 

Thk Summer has now retired from the northern hemi¬ 
sphere, and is fast returning to the regions of the south. 
Although the generally, chill and foggy mornings and 
evenings of September, in this part of tne globe, are un¬ 
wholesome to those who cannot guard against their effects; 
yet the month, on the whole, is usually pleasant, as it 
blends the warmth and serenity of summer, with the 
bracing vigour of autumn. In this month, the corn har¬ 
vest dr generally completed in all the northern parts of 
Great Britain ; yet, the labour of the husbandman is not 
then at an end, as the fields must immediately be again 
ploughed, and prepared for the winter corn. In the 
counties of Worcester, Somerset, Devon, and Hereford, 
cider-making, the vintage of England, now commences. 
In those counties it constitutes the principal beverage of the 
people; but in London it is esteemed as a luxury. Perry 
is also now made. The fruits in season in September are 
chiefly peaches, plums, nectarines, and pears. Apples, 
unless for immediate use, are generally suffered to remain 
later on the trees. Garden flowers now become scarce; 
.but we yet have those of the wild honeysuckle, arbutus, 
passion-flower, marygolds, sweet peas, mignionette, the 
michaelmas daisy, the asters, saffron, and ivy, together 
with some few others of less note. Rural scenery, how¬ 
ever, is much enlivened by the variety of colours assumed 
towards the end of the month, by the fading leaves of 
trees and shrubs- 

In this month the migrating birds take their departure; 
flies become troublesome; but they, as well as other 
insects, soon yield their lives, or sink into torpidity, as 
the autumn advances, towards the approach of winter. 
The finny tribes of the ocean now begin to seek the creeks 
and bays; and herrings become plentiful on the coasts, and 
in the friths of the north. The autumnal equinox, or time 
when the days and nights are equal, occurs, at which time 
rainy storms arc usual: partridges abound; hazel-nuts 
ripen; the redwing and fieldfare, which migrated in 
March, return; the ring-ouzel removes to the south¬ 
eastern parts of the island; the curlew begins her cla¬ 
mours ; wood-owls hoot: hares congregate ; the saffron 
butterfly becomes visible; the woodlark, thrush, and 
blackbird are heard; and the entrances to bee-hives are 
diminished, in order to prevent the intrusion of wasps and 
other pilferers. The leaves begin to fall from the trees, and 
the cquinoxial winds scatter them about, as well as the 
seeds of plants, that the elementary breath of nature 
dispenses abroad, sowing them on the earth, till spring 
shall draw them out, the harbingers and ornaments of a 
future fruitful season. So mortality scatters the human 
race, and will continue to do so till the day-spring of 
eternity shall announce a summer of everlasting life. 


THE FIRE OF LONDON. 

Tbzs destructive conflagration broke out on Sunday 
morning, September 2, 1666 ; it commenced at the house 
of one Farryner, a baker, in Pudding Lane, within ten 
houses from Thames Street, and so rapid was its progress, 1 
that no human efforts could arrest its Course. * 

Wo have an ample account of it by an eye witness 


(Mr. Evelyn,) in whose words wg give it to tar renders, 
only taking the liberty to alter the orthography, so as 
to render it more intelligible to present curiosity. 

“ September $ 1606^—This fatal night, about ten,* 
began that deplorably Jfoy, npar Fish Street in London. 

“ September 3.-£Tne me continuing after dinner, I 
took coach, ‘with flajptrife and son, and went to the Bank- 
side, in Southwark, where we beheld thi^ dismal spectacle, 
the whole city in dreadfiii flames, near die water side; 
all the house^ron^me Bridge, all Q hames Street, and 
upwards towflHHKpside, down to the Three Cranes, 
were now coimuSM^^ 

“ The .fire having continued all vh^ night (if I may call 
that night whigb was as light as day, for ten milea round 
about, after a dreadful manner) when conspiring with a 
fierce eastern wind, in a very dry season ; I went, on foot, 
to the same place, and saw the whole south part of the 
city burning, from Cheapside to the Thames, and all 
along Cornhill, (lor it kindled back against the wind as 
well as forward,) Tower Street, Fenchurch Street, Gracing 
Street, and so along to Baynard's Castle, and was now 
taking hold of St. Paul’s Church, to which the scaffolds 
contributed exceedingly. 

“ The conflagration was so universal, and the people 
so astonished, that, from the beginning, I know not by 
what despondency of fate, they hardly stirred to quench 
it, so that there was nothing heard or seen, but crying out 
and lamentation, running about like distracted creatures, 
without attempting at all to save even their goods, such 
a strange consternation there was upon them; go as it 
burned, both in breadth and length, the churches, public 
halls, Exchange, hospitals, monuments, and ornaments, 
leaping, after a prodigious manner, from house to house, 
and street to street, at great distances one from the other; 
for the heat, with a long set of fair and warm weather, 
had even ignited the air, and prepared the materials to 
conceive the fire which devoured, after an incredible 
manner, houses, furniture, and every thing 

Here we saw the Thames covered with goods, float¬ 
ing. all the barges and boats laden, with what some had 
time and courage to save; as, on the other, the carts, Ike. 
carrying out to the fields, which, for many miles, were 
strewed with movables of all sorts, and tents erecting to 
shelter both people and what goods they could get away. 
O, the miserable and calamitous spectacle ! such as, 
haply, the world had not seen the like, since the founda¬ 
tion of it, nor to he outdone till the general conflagration. 
All the sky was of a fiery aspect, like the top of a burning 
oven, the light seen above forty miles round about, 
for many nights. God grant my eyes may never behold 
the like, now seeing above 10,000 houses, all in one 
flame ; the . and cracking, and thunder, of the Im¬ 
petuous flames, the shrieking of women and children, the 
hurry of people, the fall of towers, houses, and churches, 
was like a hideous storm, and the air, all about, so hot 
and inflamed, that, at. last, one was not nbl» to approach 
it, so that they were forced to stand still and let the 
flames bum on, which they did for near two miles in 
length, and one in breadth. The clouds of smoke were 
dismal, and reached, upon computation, near fifty miles 
in length. 

“ Thus I left it, this afternoon, burning, a resemblance 
of Sodom, or the last day. London was, but is no more. 

" September 4.—The burning still rages, and it is now 

• Some accounts say In the morning of September 2. Mr. Evelyn's 
diary says the evening. 
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gotten as f&r-as tlie Inner Temple; all Flee&^kreet, the 
Old $ailey, I.udgate will, Warwick Lane, Iflewgate, 
Paul's t-hain, Watling^ Street, now jBaming, and most of 
“ ^of .Irani’s few like gre- 


jwn^the streets in 
’fidoyfine; with fiery 
nK ableftoi tread on 


it reduced, to aahes. The stonev 
nadot, the melting lead rtij 
a stream, and the very> .pa- 

redness, so as no horse no# mini_ r „__ 

them, mid the demolition had; stopped ail the passages, 
so that no help ’could be applied. The. eastern wind 
still more impetu^isly drove the flames fdeward. Nothing 
hut the Almighty^powcr of God was able to.stop them ; 
for vain was the lit <> of man. •. •• 

“ September 5.—-Vt crossed towards Whitehall; O the 
confusion there was then at that court! ' It uleased his ma¬ 
jesty to command me, among the rest, to look after the 
quenching of Fetter Lane: end; to preserve, if possible, 
that part of Hoi born, while the rest of the gentlemen took 
tlu-ir several posts, (for now they began to stir them¬ 
selves, and not till now, who hitherto had stood as men 
intoxicated, with their hands across,) and began to con- 
■’•der that nothing was likely to put a stop I ut the blowing 
up of sonic houses, as might make a wider gap, than any 
had yet been made by the ordinary method of pulling them 
down with engines; this some stout seamen proposed, 

< arly enough to have saved nearly the whole city ; but 
this, Mime tenacious and avaricious men, aldermen, &c. 
would not permit, because their houses must have been 
>•( the first. It was, therefore, now commanded to be 
practised, and my concern being particularly for the 
Hospital of St. Bartholomew, near Sniithfield, where 1 had 
many wounded and sick men, made me the more diligent 
to promote it, nor was my care for the Savoy less, 
now pleased God, by abating the wind, and by the 
dustry of the people infusing it new spirit into them 


at a lai 
little Hi 
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* [Sept. 

riod. The jakJftroineshevs its pretty gentilt~ 
«r«, a/d diffuses its fragrant scent. Geraniums 
are.in full bloom; and the genista or broom is covered 
with flowers. Rue, water-parsnip, hidebound, mint, and 
meadow • saffron bloom in this month. Insects now 
abound, from the gnat to the butterfly ; wasps and 
common flies aTe now very troublesome. The lady¬ 
bird.and the glow-worm display themselves.; the former 
is a favourite with children, and the latter is a nocturnal* 
curiobity. The hops now yield to the hands of the pickers, 
and harvest home is celebrated with glee in many parts of 
Great Britain. 


THE SUN. 

The Sun enters tlie sign Libra, or tlie Balance, on the 
morning of the^SlM, when the days and nights arc‘equal 
throughout the world for that day. 

A FABLE OF THE SUN’S RISING AND SETTING 
FOR EVERY FIFTH DAY. 
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HISTORICAL MEMORANDA FOR SEPTEMBER. 

On the Nth of this month is kept tlie Nativity of the Vi rein 

I_ »P1*. i* .* 1 __ _ •. II tv i< - 1 i 


ss. It Marj. This festival was appointed by Pope Servius, about the 
ihe in-, year Gito. and was afterwards confirmed by Innocent IV., and 
n, that i Gregory .\l. On this day, in l Slit, their present Majesties were 



persisting 

and many houses being blown up, such gaps and dcsola 


In 1819, on the Pith, died William Smith, an actor on the 



fields, and Moor-fields, ns fir ns Ilighgate, and several Louis Will., King of France and Navarre, died, aged 88, on 
tmles in elude ; sonic under tents, sonic under miserable i 'he 16tli of September, in 1821. During the reign of Bonaparte, 
hubs mid hovels, many without a rag ,.r any necessary 1 1 1 . 1 ' !' :i ^ resided a Jong time at Hartwell, a scat belonging to the 
utensils, bed, m hoards, who, from delicateness, riches, i 
arid easy accommodations in stately and well-furnished i 


Louses, were now reduced toextremest misery and poverty. 
Tn this calamitous condition 1 returned, with a sad heart, 
to my house, Idcs.-mig and adoring the mercy of God to 
me and mine, who, in the midst of all this ruin, was like 
Lot, in my little Zoar, sale and sound, 

( Tii fa’ continued.) 


NATURALIA. 

About the month of August the puffin* migrates, and 
soon afterwards the swift disappears. Young broods of 
goldfinches are now seen; lapwings and linnets congre¬ 
gate, and the nut-hatch chatters. The mountain-ash 
now displays its red berries amid its elegant sod light 
foliage, rivalling the flaming honours of the pyracanthus 

< • Water-fowl. 


Duke uf Buckingham. 

Sum- Limbi.kt whs bishop of L'lriehl, ill the time of King 
Pepin 1., but, reproving i' e king’s grandson for bis irregularities, 
lie v. :is eiue'ly murdered at the instigation of an abandoned 
woman. The festival in lionuur of this saint was obtained by 
Robert, bishop of Leeds, September 17lli, 1210. 

September 21st, h the festival of St. Matthew. About the year 
61, St. Matthew wrote his Gospel, in Hebrew, which was after¬ 
wards translated into Greek, lie wus a native of Galilee; and 
previously to his being called to follow our Saviour, he was » tax- 
gatherer under the Romans. After many years’ labour, be closed 
his life at Nadabnr, in Ethiopia, and it is generally supposed by 
martyrdom. 

* Nightly; in the night. 

f .Exhumation, the digging up of a body interred in holy ground. 
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